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INTRODUCTION 

Identifying  Innovations  in  the  Teaching  of  Psychology 

,     There  is  a  great  need  to  facilitat«e  connnunication  betweefi  people  who  want 
to  improve  the  teaching  of  psycho logy\     A§  is  true  with  most  academic  disci- 
plines, communication  about  research  and  ftholarship  in  psychology  is  main-' 
tained  by  professional ^journals  and  other  information  systems^  but  dissemina- 
tion of  information  about  teaching  has.  b^en  almost  non-distent.     Imthe  past 
ye^r  the  Division  of  the  Teaching  of  Psychology  (Division  Two)  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association  has  concentrated  its  efforts  on  improving  the 
exchanging  of  information  on  teaching  among  its  constituents  through  two  signi- 
ficant progranxs.    -First,  the  Division  now  publishes  the  Journal  .of  the  Teaching 
of  Psychology.     Secondly,   the  Division  received  a  grant  from  the  Exxon  Educa- 
tion Foundation  .  to  survey  innovative ' undergraduate  teaching  methods ,  courses^ 
and  programs  in  psycholQgy,  and  to^  publish  a  compendium  of  its  findings.  The 
objective  of  the  grant  is  to  provide  each  of  us  who  works  in  the  field  access 
to*  individuals  and  prognrams.  to  assist  us  in  improving  our  teaching. 

We  have  tried^ to  assemble  a  considerable  amount  ofv information  about  V 
innovative  teaching  in  psychology  and  distribute  it  widely  in  a  relatively  • 
short  period  of  time.     It  v/l^l  be  obtious  that  this  is  not  intended  to  be  an 
authoritative     treatise  on  teaching ,  but  rather  a  readily  useable  reference 
work.^  \  •  *  . 

We  constructed  a  questionnaire  on  innovative  teaching  practices  and 
mailed  it  to  nearly  7,000  psychologists.     T.he  ^amplirtg  procedure  included  all 
members  of  Division  Two,  all  APA  members. who  in  the  last  APA  M&npower  Survey 
indicated  that  they  spent  40%  ot  more  of  their  time  iri  teaching,  all  chairmen 
of  undergraduate,  and  graduate  psychology  pV(\grams  in  the  United  States  ^ 
(including  two-year  institutions),  and  ail  members  of  the  Council  of  Under- 
graduate PsycKology  Departments.     The  responses  from  our  survey  constitute 
the  core  of  this  directory. 

In"  attempting  to  define  "innovation"  as  our^subject  of  study,  we  start 
with  the  idea  o^-spmething  "new",  but  then  must  ask,  "New  to  whom?"  Our 
practical  response  has  been,  "Jf  it  is  new  and  innovative  to  someone,  it  is 
likely  that  it  wil^  be  ^ew  to  some  others  as  well."    Even  "old"  ideas  might 
be  reconsidered ^by  those  who  for  lack  of  opportunity  or  institutional  sup- 
^port  in  the  past  may  now  be  predisposeci  to  try  out  a  "rtfew"  -idea. 

The  directory  is  intended  to  be  functionally  descriptive  rather  than 
evaluative.     An  idea  need  not  be  entirely  successful  to  be  reported,  for 
what  does  not  work  in  one  situation/institution  might  very  well  work  in 
another  contfext,  and  vice-versa.     While  our  resources  constrained  us  from 
providing  any  evaluation  of  jjrc^rams,  most  of  the  innovators  feave  som^e  evalu- 
ation evidence,  arid  many  others  discussed  the  problems  and  pd/tfalls  of  their 
efforts.     By  publishing  all  starvey  responses  we  can  give  attention  to  ideas 
that,   upon  modification/revision,  might  prove  worthwhile  in  many  institutions 
beyond  their  point  of  origin  an.d  without  regard"  to  their  degree  of  success. 

The  category  system  used  here  to, describe  innovative  activity  was  adapted 
from  a  system  developed  by  Dr. 'Richard  Johnson  of  the  Exxon  Education  Founda- 
tion, and  from  the  Yellow  Pages  of  Undergraduate  Innovations ,  which  was  written 
by  us  and  others  at  Cornell  University's  Center  for  Improvement  of  Undergradu- 
ate Education  and  published  by  Change  Magazine.     The  idea  for  the  direcftory 


Game  from  our  experience  in  developing  the  Yellovr  Pages ,  which  attempted  to 
survey  all  areas  of  undergra^duate  instruction.     The  knowledge  gairied  from 
working  on  that  project  has  aided  us  substantially,  and  while  we  have  bor- 
rowed much  from  that  volume,   the  fact  that  we  are  now  able  to  focus  on  the 
discipline  of  psychology  has  led  us  to  what  we  feel  is  a  significant  improve- 
ment.    Most  importantly,  each  innovation  is  described  in  much  greater  detail 
in  thj.s  directory  than  was  possible  in«a  survey  of  aj.1  disciplines.  ( 

In  compiling  the  directory,  we  have  noted  several  trends.     One  oA  the 
most  salient  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  make  the  content  of  psychology  nha^^^^ 
meaningful  and  useful  to  the  student/ s  own  Itfe;   to  prqvide  informatfon 
and  tecjiniques  for  analyzing  one's  own  phenomenological  world.  Another 
trend  is  the  individualization  of  instruction,  making  it  more  effective  and  ^ 
efficient  for  the  heterogeneous  ^student  groups  of  today.     With  regard  to 
the  latter,  we  might  note  that  Dr.  Fred  Keller's  Personalized  System  of 
Instruction  (which  is  described  in  some  detail  -  fur ther  on  in  this  directoty) , 
was  by  far  the  most  commonly  mentioned  innovative  approach  utilized. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  director^  will  encourage  a  higher  level  of 
willingness  to  experiment  with  new  alternatives  in  teaching  psychology; 
but  increasing  professional  pressures  suggest  that  innovat'ive/lmprovement' 
efforts  will  take  place  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  supported  and        '  - 
encouraged^  by  department  chairmen,  administrators,  and  those  colleagues 
who  are  also  .taking  "risks'*  in  changing  from  the  traditional  ways.  Shared 
responsibility  and  commitment  for  improving  the  teaching  of  psychology 
should  lead  to  ♦progress  where  individual  efforts  might  fail.  , 

As  this  volume  goes  to  p^-ess  many  new  ideas  are  being  imjJlemented 
and  many  others  cojatinue  to  go  unrecognized;  this  directoty  is/meant  to 
be  a  starting  point,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  users  themselves  will  con- 
tribute to  its  continuation  and  extension. 

If  you  have  an  innovation  to  add  to  this  collection,  there  is  a 
detachable  questionnaire  in  the  back.     A  significant  number  of  additional 
returns  will  warrant  a  periodic  update  of  this  publication.     Also,  your 
comments  as  to  how  future  editions  may  be  made  more  useful  will  be  appre- 
ciated. ,  ^ 

This  project  was, made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Exxon  Education 
Foundation.     We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  editor:[Ji^  assis tance  of  Victor 
Garlock  and  Melanie  Miller,  and  the  secretarial^ftsistance' of  Anne  Reeves, 
Susanne  Snoyer,  and  Janet  Snoyer. 


Ithaca,  New  York  ^  >     James  B.  Maas 

June,  1975  '  '  (    Douglas  A.  Kleibe 
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How  to  Use  This  Directory 

As  indicated  in  the.  table  of  contents,  this  di^ctory  is  divided 
into  two  major  sections:   the  f  Irs  t  ^^peci  fies  the^^^rious  categories 'of  ^ 
innovations  and  the  secon4  consists  of  descriptions *of  the  innovations 
themselves.     In  the  first  section,  each  category  definition  is  followed 
by  a  list  of  the  titles  of  inodvations  falling  into  that  category,  together 
with  the  'page  number  where  the  detailed  description  for  each  innovation 
can  be  found.     In  the  second  section,  each  detailed  description  appears 
on  t^ie  front  side  of  a  page,  with  tl^e  relevant  biographical  and  institutiona 
information  for  that  innovation  on  the  back. 


,If  you  are  interested  in  a  particular  kind  of  innovation: 

1.  Check  the  table  of  contents  for  the  various  categories.* 

2.  Read  the  category  descriptions  in  the  text^  to  better 
determine  the  nature  of  the  innovations  listed  in  that^ 
category.  •  *  • 

3.  Read  the  listings  Allowing  the  most  appropriate  category 
description,   turning  to  the  pages  corresponding  to  the 
titles  of  most  interest  to  you. 

Example:  You  have  an  interest  in  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials; 
in  the  table  of  contents  under  ^'Method  of  Content  Delivery"  yoO.note 
a  category  entitled  "Use  of  Various  Media."     Read  the  description 
to  verify  that  you  are  in  the  right  place,  and  then  r'fefer  to  the 
J-is  tings  that  follow. 


If  you  are  interested  in  innovations  within  a  particu!}.ar  content  ar6a: 

1.  Check  the  table  of  contents  for  the  location  of  the  particular 
content  area. 

2.  Check  the  "All  Fields"  and  "Multiple  Listings"  pages  for 
material  which  may  have  relevance  for  that  content  area. 

Example:  You  are  interested  in  innovations  in  Social  Psychology;  in 
the  table  of  contents  fiiia  the  pages  assoc4.ated  with  "Social  PsyQhology 
and  those  associated  with  "All  Fields"  and  "Multiple  Listings," 
checking  these  latter  two  for  innovations  which  have  relevance  for 
social  psychology. 


We,  recommend  that  readers  do  not  limit  themselves  to  looking  only  at 
their  own  area.     By  consulting  the  "All  Fields"  and  "Multiple  Listings" 
categories,  and  even  other  subdiscipline  sections^  it  is  likely  that  some- 
thing of  value  might  be  found.  '  ^ 

Perhaps  most  important,  one  should  use  this  book  as  a  notebook. and 
phone  book.     Wri^te  in  it,  make  comments,  and  add  relevant  information  to 
it.     Call  of  write  an  innovator  for  more  information  or  just/ let  him/her 
know  that  you  share  ^n  intetest.     We  sincerely  hope  this  volume  wijLl  work, 
for  you.  ^  ' 


CURRICULUM 

The  innovations  in  this  category  deal  with  new  courses  and  new  approaches 
to  traditional  courses.     They  respond  #to  the  questions,  "Where  else  can  psycho 
logy  Igo?/'  and  *'How  is  psychological,  knowledge  and  ex.perience  best  organized?'* 
Included  are  modifications  in  traditional  courses,  modifications  in  the  major 
sequence,  new  topics,  interdisciplinary  courses  and  ^^ersonal^rowth-oriented 
courses • 

Modifications ^of  Traditional  Courses 

Instructors  are  finding  better  ways  to  structure  the  old  content  areas, ^ 
By  modifying  the  topics  or  material  covered  or  by  rearranging  their  order  of* 
presentation,   the  structure  of  knowledge  is  reexamined  and  new  perspectives 
are  hopefully  gained.     [Although  mocU{^lcatlon       thz  uyiiX  htmicXuAZ  ^  an 
inXzg^l  panX       PSI  couA^U,  it  l6  |$&tt  that  thut  changes  oAz  mo^z  Ivu^Viac- 
tLunal  than  ciijiiAX,(iiilaA  in    natuH^e,  and  thu^  thzy  aAz  idzntxiloxL  In  othoA 


I 

A  personalized  introductory. statistics  course  based  on  task 
analysis  of  statistical  procedures 


Page 
479 


Stimulating  interest  in  introductory  psychology  by  use  of  '  265 
multiple  media 

^The  study  of  horainology  269 

^  Introducing  undergraduates^ to  sophisticated  laboratory  97 
equipment  N 

Uncw&graduate*'  sequence  in  counseling  psychology  .  341 

^  *   Livitig  psychologists  —  tapes  made  with  distinguished  279 
scholars  , 

A  personalized  course:     psychological  self-help  345 

'  Individualized/modularized  multi-media  educational/  4*37 
adolesc*^ent  psychology  course 

,  Exploring  your  (the  teacher'^)  interests  with  committed  ^  593 
\  students  • 

Understanding  personality  theory  through  integrated  themas  5  73 
and  theories 

^       Teaching  simple  statistics  for  research  497 

Introduction  to  psychology  through  science  fiction  127 

Basic  system  of  all  sciences  ^  129 

The  cor^StJto  of  organ  use  revisited  in  the  gluteus  maximus  387 

Self-grading:     an  experience  in  self-evaluated  learning  355 

A  laboratory  with  a  PSI  course  515 

Mini  studies  in  class  —  test  taking  as  a  way  to  help  135 
students  understand  behavior 

A  modular  laboratory  to  accompany  introductory  psychology  301 


'  CURRICULUM 
Modifications  of  Traditional  Courses  (cont.) 


Pqge 

Increasing  s^if -directed  learning  skills  through  223 
'         introductory  psyc)iology  .  ^ 

A  contemporary  theorists  course*  using  contemporary-  541 
theorists  v 

Student^led  seminars  ^ 

Th'e  use  of  personalized  instruction  and  self-modification  329 
%  projects  in  a  behavioral  self-control  course 

A  beginning  course  for  psychology        majors,  education  -  227 

majors,  and  other  transfer  students 

Research  orientatrlonNin  an  undergraduate  history  and  '  543 

systems  of  psychology  course  - 

Motivating  for  statistics  learning  in  ^le^undergraduate^  455 
experimental  course  for  majors 

An  end-term  project  involving  the  application  of  principles  '233 
of  general  psychology  to  the ^analysis  of  everyday  | 
events  ^ 

•  ^  •  * 

Person-oriented  approach  to  the  preparation  of  393 
undergraduate  teachers,  viewing  the  curriculum  as 
embracing  both  course  content  ana  the  meaning- of  that 
content  for  the  student,  and  using  small  group 
discussion,  peer  facilitators,  integrated  field 
experience,   contract  grading,  and  student  evaluations 

Using  group-inquiry  approach  to  teaching-learning  process  413 

Programmed  teaching  design:     an  approach  to  group  .    -  415 

'  instruction 

^  '  A  problem-oriented  approach  in  the  teaching  of  introductory  73^ 

edudational  psychology  ^ 
A  personalized  "Psychology  of  Adjustment"  Laboratory  course  331 

Designing  instruction  to  achieve  higher  levpl  goals  and  421 

objectives:     a  three  st^ate  model 
The'use  of  historical  notes,  perspectives,  personal  vignettes^  ^475 

and  biography  in  the  teaching  of  introductory  statistics 

An  interrelational  approach  to'  the  teaching  of  social  563 
psychology        '  ^  *  ^ 

Teaching  undergraduates  practical  psychology  .  -  261* 

"  Interdisciplinary  course  entitled  "Exploring  personality  567 
through  literature''  '  '  .  * 
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C^RICULUM 

Modifications  of  Traditional  Courses  (cbnt.) 

An  emotional  experience  of  Kubler-Ross'  stages  of  dying 
using  rock  music 

Faculty  genealogies:  a  stimulus  for  student  involvement 
in  history  and  systems 

Four  teaching  innovations:  studer{<  experiment  design, 
self  studies,  group  studies,  and  **buzz  sessions** 

A  modular  program  iti  educational  psychology  ' 

Application  of  linear  models  and  diagrams  to  simplify 

and  clarify  p3ychological  theories  and  psychological 
interactions  in  genera!  psychology,  abnormal 
psychology,  adolescent  psychology  and  psychology  of 
personality 

Introductory  psychology:  should  it  be  taught  as  a  general 
survey  course? 


CURRICULUM 


Modification  of  the  Majop  Sequence  *  * 

Changes  in  the  psychology  major  represents  a  reevaluation  on  the  part 
of  ^he  psychology  departraeigit  with  respect  to^  the  best  way  of  transmitting  ) 
the  discipline  of  psychology- 


A  degree  program  in'  animal  behavior  379 

Eastern  Illinois  University  of-fers  two  options  to  psychology  '  199 
majors':  I)  Scientific  and»Il)'  Paraprofessional  training 

Integrated  course  in  experimental  psychology  and  statistics  5?7 
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New  Topics 

New  courses  represent  a  need  to  look  deeper  into  .'selected  topics  .  As 
knowledge  is  expanded  in  new  directions,  the  evolution  of  related  courses 
of  study  and  specializations  is  inevitable*     Problems  arise  in  identifying 
instructional  resources  in  the  new  areas  and  thus  communication  betwe^ 
like-minded  professionals  is  esseatial*  , 


\ 


Seminar  on  visual  thinking  *  ^ 

An  experiential  learning  apprS&ch  in  teaching  a  firsts 
course  in  psychology  ^  * 

Development  of  curriculum  in,  psychological  medicine 

Int ergeneraftional  bommunications  workshop 

•Value,  attitudinal    and^moral  conflict,  development, 
,  V  clarification,  and  responsibility:     processes  and 
'  content  for  educators,  administrators,  rehabilitation 
people  and  other  healing  professions 


The  psychology  of  creativity 

Seminar  on  consciousness 

The  psychology  of  teaching: 
college  teaching 


/ 


a  graduate  seminar  on 


Self-administered  personality  development  course 

Psychology  of  play  and  recreajtion:     a  developmental 
analysis  a  ■ 

Repeated  testing,  use  of  undergraduate  senior  leaders, 
semi  lecture-semin^s  presented  in  upper  level 
cojurse  in  drugs  and  oehavior 

The  student-centered'  education  project:     a  procedure  foi: 

promoting  student  initiated  innovation  in  educational 
technology 

Using  self-analytic  group  for  teaching  about  interpersonal 
relationships  " 

Teaching  undergraduates  to  be  behavioral  .therapists 

Certificate  program  fn  the  teaching  of  high  school  psychology 

An  assesstiient  of  psychology  and  the  artistic  process 

Symposium  on  alcoholism 

Undergraduate  seminar  in  psychology  history 

Institutional  depersonalization  (mental  hospital  and 
prison) 

Laboratory  course  in  biofeedback 

An  emotional  experience  of  Kubler-Ross'  stages  of  dying 
using  rock  music  / 

14 
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555 
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255 
423 

569 
399 

385 

439 

575 

349 
595 
289 
357 
547 
585 

523 
'407 
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New  Topics  (cont>) 

Page 

The  psychology  of  sleep  and  dreams               ^  597 

Seminar  in  the  teaching  of  psychology       /  165 

Innovative  techniques  >for  a  supervisory  psychology  377 
course  in  a  community  college 
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CURRICULUM 


Interdisciplinary  courses  are  established  in  recognition  of  the  shared 
concerns  of  different  disciplines.     Curriculum  decision  makers  frequently 
assert  that  greater  intellectual  benefits  are  derived  from  courses  which 
treat  knowledge  froip  allied  fields  simultaneously  than  from  those  courses 
which  treat  ideas  in  disciplinary  isolation-     Another  perspective  is  that 
of  problem-centered  education  which  would  join  psychology  with  other. disci- 
plines in  attacking  some  problem  or  4^sue. 

Among  the  problems  associated  with  interdisciplinary  cours*es  are  finding 
appropriate  reading  material  and,  to  the  extent  tjiat  team  teaching  is  in- 
volved, developing  a  common  language  and  working  rapport  with  faculty  mem- 
bers from  other  disciplines. 

; 

Page 

Combining  educational  psychology  with  student  teaching;  411 
^  a  team  approach  ^  ^ 

A  degree  program  in  animal  behavior  ^  ^379 

University  learning  center  v  '  191 

Int^erdisciplinary  course  entitled  "Exploring  personality  ^  'SG? 

through  literature" 

Coordinated  (Interdepartmental)  Seminar.     Supplementary.  193 

weekly  seminar  for  students  simultaneously  enrolled 
'        in  the  introductory  courses  in  psychology  and 
biolagy 

An  interdisciplinary  course  on  i)esearch  for  undergraduates  111 

^An  assessment  of  psychology  and  the  artistic  process  289 

L    ^^ii^omputers  and  psychology  299 

An  assessment  of  psychology  and  the  artistic  process  289 

Computers  and  psychology  v  299 

An  experiential  approadth-to  the  study  of  creativity  2^1-  ► 

Undergraduate  seminar  p.n  psychology  history  ""^7 

An  interdisciplinary  approach  to  psychology  and  religion  ^21 
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CURRICULUM 


Personal  Growth-Qrlehtied  Courses 

Integrating  affective  growth  goals  is  a  response  to  the  belief  that  edu- 
cation should  accomodate  and  nurture  in  students  the    process  of  human  develop- 
;ment.     Emotional  maturity  has  long  been  held  as  a  desireable  educational  out- 
come, but  the  specification  of  affective  objectives  to  accompany  cognitive 
objectives  in  a  course  or  program  has  only  recently  become, more  acceptable. 
Advocates  of  this  approach  also  make  the  assumption  that  for  learning  to-be 
meaningful  it  must  be  related  to  the  motivational  and  emotional  states  of 
the  individual  student. 

These  courses  have  typically  grown  out  of  a  humanistic  orientation  where 
human  relations  and  personal  adjustments  are  central  themes,  but  behaviorist- 
oriented  courses  whith  attempt  to  provide  students  with  skills  in  self-manage- 
metft  and  self  control  also  indicate  a*  growing  int^erest  in  ^giving  psychology  • 
away". 

Page 

The  use  oB'  personalized  instruction  and  s elf -motlif cation  projects  329 
in  a;be^^ioral  self-control  course 

Perlorporiented  approach  to  the  T)reparation  of  undergraduate  393 
ttea):hers,  v^ewi^g  the  curriculum  as  embracing  both  course 
^ontent  and\the  meaning  of  that  content  for  the  student, 
/and  using  smkll  group  discussion,  peer  facilitators, 
^integrated  fiWld  experience,  contract  grading,  and  student  ' 
evaluations  .  - 

^Teaching  urjdergraduates  practical  psychology                       f  261 

,f.^'^    The  journ^:     an  autobiographical  approach  to  classroom  learning  81 

Self-administered  personality  development  course  569 

Jfie  study  of  hominology                    *  ' 

A  personalized  course:     psychological  self-help  345 

-    ProbiSi^solvin^as  a  method  of  teaching  basic  theories  of  *    .  347 

counseling"  and  psychotherapy  in  an  in-service  training 
course  for  teachers  of  special  education 

^  '  **  inn 

Education  .through  student  interaction:     structured,  self-led  123 
^discussions  of  articles  as  part  of  the  introductory  course 


Self -mor^df tor ing  of  study  behavior  125 
Self  grafli^S-  an' experience  in  self-evaluated  learning  355 
Discussion  in  the  round 

An  expeVien^ial  approach  to  the  study  of  creativity  211 
Principles  of  self-modification:    an  innovative  psychology  course  ,217 
Teaching  educational  psychology  ' 
^      Role-playihg  as  ^^supplemental  instructional  technique  in  323 
dritrdductorv  psychology 
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'  METHOD  OF  CONTENT  DELIVERY 

While  curriculum  innovations  deal  with  what  i,^  taught,  the  question  of 
how  the  content  should  be  presented  is,  quite  a  different  matter.     The  limi- 
tations of  the  verbal  lecture  presentation  have  long  been  known.     In  instructor- 
centered  teaching  it  remains  the  most  popular  vehicle  for  information  trans- 
misson,  but  other  modes  are  being  used  to  supplement,  or  in  some  cases  replace, 
the  lecture.  ^ 


Use  of  Various  Media  *  I 

The  use  of  various  media,  such  as  films,  slides.  Videotapes,  and  audio 
recordings,  enable  many  students  to  gain  insight  and  exp)eriences  rarely  feas- 
ible within  the  traditional  lecture  context  alone.     Since  recorded  phenomena 
can  be  presented  repeated^^y   (generally  at  the  teacher's  and  student's  conven- 
ience), experiential  learning  can  be  combined  with  instructional  flexibility. 

The  use  of  media  can  also  be  effectively  combined  with  other  instruc- 
tional techniques.     The  audio-tutorial  approach  utilizes  slides,  film  strips", 
tape  recordings,  etc.,     in  providing  self-paced,  modularized  instruction. 

T9  -accomplish  the  one-way  transmission  of  information,  instructional 
mejdia  can  be  effective  substitute^  for  some  types  of^raditional  teaching. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  qualified  instructors  are  not  available,  or 
when  tfie  traditional  format  of  instruction  is  not  appropriate  in  view  of  the 
learner's  special  circumstances  (e.g.,  instructional  television  for  ratiQ^te 
areas,  courses  by  newspaper).     The  use,  of  tapes,  films;  or  slides  jnay  also 
serve  to  free  instructors  of  large  lecture  courses  for  more  personal  inter- 
action with  their  s.tuden'ts.  . 

Users  of  media  claim  additionally  that  the  involvement^ of  different 
senses  in  the  receiving  of  information  leads  to  a  more  integrated  under- 
standing, of  a  given  topic* 


Individualized/modularized  multi-med^a  educational/ 

adolescent  psychology  course  , 

The  CAPIWIF  (cassette  assisted  programmed  instruction 
with  immediate  fi^edback)  system  of  instruction 
using  take- home- tutoring  cassettes  and  cassette 
recorded  classroom  tests 

A  group  project  using  audio-visual  equipment 

Guest  speakers  via  telephone-  ' 

The  videotape  recorder:  of|-the-air  programs  and  their 
use  in  an  introductory  psychology  course  or 
advanced  psychology  courses  h 

Using  films  as  they  were  not  meant  to  be  used 

An  audio-visual  course  on  perception  , and  the  prac- 
titioner for  self-paced  3i^d  group^  instructional 
settings  I 

Student  generated  multi-media  show  entitled  "intro- 
duction to  Psychology" 

The  use  of  videotape  in  introductory  psychology  lectures 

■  ■  IG 
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Use  of  Various  Media  (cont>)  - 
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Page 


An  emotional  experience  of  iCubler-Ross\  stages  of  dying*  407 
usirTg  rock  music  ,  • 

Use  of  video  equipment  as  instantaneous  feedback  in  an  391 
experimental  psychology  course 

A  contemporary  theorists  course  using  contemporary        t  541 
theorists  .  ,  , 

Value,  attitudinal,  mid  moral  conflict,  development,  185 
clarification^  and  responsibility:  processes 
and  content  for  educators ,  administrators , 
rehabilitation. people  and  other  healing  professions 

General  psychology:     closed  circuit  television.     Teaching  241 
coordinated  to  programmed  material 

Workshop  in  secondary  school  psychology      »  247 

Extension  teaching  witti^taped  lectures  and  personalized  469 
instruction  / 

^    Using  films,  TV,  and  undergraduate  couneelorai,to  teach  77 
introductory  psychology  /  V 

Supplementary  lecturing  via  airdio  and  visual  tape  333 

Teaching  the  principles  of  dynamic  psychotherapy  t»  335 
prospective  clinical  psychologists  and  other  ^ 
mental  health  professions 

Nine-minute  six  form  triple-opportunity  mastery  of  .  259 

introductory  psychology  using  overhead  projection 
in  large  classes 

Rate  controlled  speech  input  to  facilitate  learning  throqgh  83 
self  instruction 

Student  scheduled  involvement    in  films,  discussions,  and  99 
repeatable  tests 

Optimizing  instruction  in  large  courses  85 

Stimulating  interest  in^ introductory  psychology  by  use  of  265 
multiple  media 

DATACALL:     a  computer-based  game  for  teaching  research  485 
strategy 

PSI  in  a  liberal  arts  college  for  the  deaf ^  267 

'   Humanistic,  contract-based  approach  to 'teaching  psychological  433 
foundations  of  education 

Use  of  music  before  class  to  illustrate  set  and  stimulus  273 
control  of  behavior 

Living  psychologists  —  tapes  made  with  distinguished  279 
scholars 
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METHOD  OF  CONTENT  DELIVERY 


Use  of  Various  Media  (cont.) 


Persqnalized  system  for  mass-enrollment  courses  usir^g 
jinteractive  videotapes,  with  mastery  criteria,  sel 
pacing,  and  extensive  individual  tutorials 

Expanding"  the  availability  off^introductory  psychology 
through  broadcast  television 

Use  of  taped  lectures  and  an  open  lab  as  a  method  for 
teaching  quantitative  methods  in  psychology 

Forty- five  color  films  for  teaching  introductory 
•»  psychology 
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METHoi  OF  CONTENT  DELIVERY 

Computer-Related  *  Procedures 

While  the  potential  for  using  computer  systems  has  been  recognized  for 
some  time,  the  develoflment  of  this  potential  has  proved  to  more  difficult 
thSn  was  originally  expected  and  only  recently  have  computer-related . pro- 
cedures been  widely  employed  acros'^  different  disciplines  and  content  areas. 
This  utilization  includes  simple  drill  on  content,  record  keeping,  assess- 
ment Qf  student  learning,  trainiri]^  in  specific  skills,  individualized  pre- 
sentation of  Instructional  material,  and  opportunities  for  trying  out  new 
learning  with  immediate  knowlejdge  of  results. 

Though  frequently  used  for  administration  and  evaluation  purposes,  the 
great^t  innovativie  value  lies  in  the  improvement  of  instruction  —  both 
actual  and  potential.     Because  a  computer  can  be  programmed  to  make  deci- 
sions in  response  to  student  actions,  computer-related  procedures  offer 
the  real  possibility  of  moving  beyond  the  limited  features  of  programmed 
instruction  or  teaching  machines.     In  recent  applications,  students  use 
a  typewriter 'keyboard  at  a  remote  terminal  to  interact  with  the  computer 
and  the' computer  resj^onds  with  either  printed  messages  or  images  on  a  TV- 
like  ^isplay  device.     A  program,  frequently  written  by  the  innovator,  deter- 
mines how  the  contputer  will  respond  to  ^ach  student  inp^.     Such  as  system 
allows  f^or  considerable  flexibility  in  both  student  and  computer  responses. 

Computer-related  techniques  can  serve  as  adjuncts  to  other  innovations. 
Foj  example,  the  presentation  of  a  module  can  he  controlled  by  a  program 
which  activates  per ipheranevlces  such  as  films^,  slides,  or  videotapes^. 
Computers  are  also  useful  for  complex  simulations^  and  games  which  involve  . 
students  interacting  with  each  other  or  with  the  computer  through  rem^ote 
terminals.     This 'is  particularly  effective  when  stydents  must  utilize  a 
great  deal  of  data,  which  the  computer  can  easily  store.     This  c,haracter- 
istic,  of  course,  makes  the  computer  useful  in  any  context  in  wh'icli 
large  arodunts  of  information  need  to  be  processed  and  easily  retrievable.  • 
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The  use  of  computer  simulations  of  psychological/  ^  ^^^^ 

experiments  in  alrgc  undergraduate  c^ass^s  in 
research  methods 

EXPERSIM    as  an  aid  in  teaching  experimental  design 

Computer-assisted  teaching  of  analysis  of  variance  ^^5^ 
computations 

Automated  information  retrieval  * 

Workshop  in-:'.secondary  school  psychology  247 

Computer  simulations  of  progressively  complex 
psychology  experiments 

1,  PSI  in  psychology  at  Hilo  Cc^lle^     2.  'Computer  support 
of  PSI 

DATACALL:  A  computer-based  game  for  teaching  research  ^85 
strategy 

Compter  assisted  individualized  (mastery)  instruction  with  93 
'^large  intact  class  sections 
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•  METHOD  OF  CONTENT  DELIVERY 
Computer- Related  Procedures  (cont.) 


Individualized/modularized  multi-media  educational/ 
adolescent  psychology  course 

EXPER  SIM''(Experimental  Simulation) :  the  use  of 

computer  simulation  in  instructional  laboratory 
courses 

Teaching  experimental  methodology  to  ^clergraduate 

psychology  students  with  the  help  o^  a  computer 
simulating  experimental  data  v 

Computers  and  psychology 

Using  computer  simulated  experimeti,t8  with  the  Louisville 
Experiment  System  (LESS)  for.  teaching  undergraduates 
research  methodology  ^ 

Mini-computer  laboratory  for  experimental  psychology 
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'  METHOP  OF  CONTENT  DELIVEg^ 

New  Printed  or  Written  Materials 

The  development  of  Jiew  printed  materials  that  differ  in  either  form  or 
content  f  rom- s^tandard  textbooks  or  readers  represent  alternative  means  of 
transmitting  information  and  arousing  interest.  Occasionally  such  material; 
are  used  to  supplement  or  replace  lectures,  v 

Page 

Using  fiction  to  teach  psychological  concepts 

Programmed  teaching  design:   an  approach  to  group  415 
^  ins  tructioa  .  •  ' 

Materials  and  delivery  systen>  for  a  sel^f-paced  personality.  •  559 
theory  course  . 

A  personalized  introductory  statistics  course  based^on*       ,  ^79^ 
^'  tksk  analysis  of  statistical  procedures'* 

*  Student  scheduled  irtvolvement  in  films,  discussions,  and 
repeatable  tests  *  | 

•  A  contract  for  the  teaching  team  of  th©^  day  mode IV  a 
design  for ^(summer)  sessions  in  which  classes  meet  in 
two  hours^ blocks 

Teacher  as  resource  lecturer:   reacting  to  students'   needs  H9 
through  preliminary  mini- research 

Using  dictated  ^notes  to  tea*ch  psychology  to  community  201. 

college  studlents  with  limited  literacy  * 

\  15  3 

Are  le'ctnres  n^cessaTy? 

Introduction  to  psychology  through  science  fiction  ^27 
Use  of  novels  in  the  teaching  of  personality  theory 

Gro«p  or  pe.rsooaf^  counseling  kit   (applicable  to  class-       .         ,  365 
*     room,   family,  and/or  individual  counseling  and 
teaching  .  '  . 
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METHOD  OF  CONTENT  DELIVERY 


Use  of  Models,  Illustrations,  and  Examples 

Instruction  can  often  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  good  model j 
illlustratidn  or  example.     Gimmicks  to  make  a  point  more  salient  are 
also  included  in  this  category »  ^ 


Teaching  ANOVA  models  via  miniature  numerical  examples 

Teaching  introductory  psychology  by  ''mini-lectur^*' 

The  student  as  data  generator  in  undergraduate  statistics 

Exploring  your  (the  teacher'^  interests  with  committed 
students 

The  concept  of  organ  use  revisited  in  the  gluteus  maximus 

Application^  of  linear  models  and  diagrams  tp  simplify  and 
clarify  psychological  theories  and  psychological 
interactions  in  general  psychology,  abnormal  psy- 
chology, adolescerFt  psychology,  and  psychology  of 
personality  .  ' 
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METHOD >0F  CONTENT  DELJVERY 


Use  of  Other  Resources  '  -  » 

In  some  instances  and  for  some  topics  it  may  be  useful  to  use  resources 
outside  of^the  classroom  for  transmitting  information.  .  ^ 

\  Page 

\ 

Making  the  most  of  library  (resources  S 
Introducing 'undergraduates  to  sophisticated  laboratory  equipment'  97* 

>     Using  dictated  notes  to  teach>  psychology  to  community  college  201  . 

students  with  limited  litseraqy  '  • 

Teaching  o'f  undergraduate  psychological  statistics  with, and  without*  513 
a.  textbook  ' 

An  "unconventional"  lectufe  cou^e  in  introductory  psychology  297 
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INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION  ' 

It  is  cle^r  that  students  differ  greatly  in  terms  gf  what  they  learn  , 
and  how  they,  learn  it.     Individu^  differences  can^be  accomodated  by  allowing 
students  to  proceed  through  required  curriculum  at  their    own  rate,  by  lett;lng 
them  choose  and  design  some  of  their  own  coui^j^-r elated  activities  ^nd  by 
allowing  them  to  wor.k  independently  of  structured  courses. 

.  ^    One  of  the  factors  that  (dictates  the'  extent  to  which"  instip*mtion  can  be 
individualized  is  student-faculty  ratiOt  .  Large  classes  will  ii^&vlitably  l^it* 
the  ^potential  for  ipdividual  a't,tention  from  one  teacher  and  thus  assist«an^ 
is  necessary.     Individualization  also  demands  a  certain  flexibil^ity  in  the 
ey^uatioo  system;  as  the  time  for  mastery  of  materials  varifes -from -one  indi- 
vidual^'-'to  anothi^r  assessment  must  be  madfe  in  t^e  appropriate  ways  and  at  t;he(. 
appropflat^tlmes.  •       ✓  ' 

Self-Paced  Instruction       ^  '  '  ^  t 

Self-paced  instruction,  which  involves  "mastery-based  learning",  majj  ^ 
proceed  as  fast  or  as. slowly,  with  as  much  or  as  little  review  or  repetit\ion 
as  the  student  or  teacher  desires  until  mastery  is  reached.     But  the  degree 
of  formitl  structure  imposed  in  such  courses  may  vary;  in  some  cases  time  ^ 
deadlines  for* each  unit  are  incorporated  to  reduce- procrastination  and 
incomplete  work/  .  • 

As  the  following  listings  will  indicate,  the  Personalized  System  of 
Instruction  devised  by  Professor  Fred  Keller  is  an  atteiilpt' at  individualiza- 
tion that  has  become  very  popular  with  psychologists.     It  utilizes'  the 
Skinneriati  operant  conditioning  principles  of  specification  of  terminal 
behaviors    and  effective  arrangement  of  consequeilees.     In  practice,  PSI 
usually  has  the  following  features:     unitization  (Infprmation/broken  down 
into  small  manageable  units),  self-pacing  (whereby  thjs  studertt  proceeds  . 
through  one  unit  at  a  time^t  his  own  pace),  criterion-referenced  masterv 
(which  must  be  demonstrated  prior  to  advancing  to  the  next  units)  and  tne 
use  of  student  proctors.    Various  modifications  of  the  system  can  be  made. 
Where  dourses  are  quite  small  it  may  he  possible  for  one  instructor  to  pro- 
vide all  the  individualized  attention,  (e, g.   immediate  feedback  on  tests). 
Where  students  are  lagging    behind  or  when  administration  of  individualized 
sequences  becomes  difficult,   the  self-pacing  aspect  can  be  modified  by 
setting  up  periodic,  regular  testing  JEor  all  — 'though  one  might  question 
whether     the  PSI  label,  modified  or  otherwise,  is  appropriate  in  such 
cases.     Where  programs  lack  self-pacing  they  are  not  included  in  this' 
category.  , 


Programmed  instruction  of  statistics  and  the^roblem  of 
self-discipline 


Page 
509 

287 


Self-paced  course  in  introductory  psychology 

A  laboratory  with  a  P^I  course  ^  -515 

A  modular  laboratory  to  accompany  introductory  psychology  30r  . 

An  audio-visual  coui^se  on  perception  and  the  practitioner  207 
for  self-paced  and  group-  instructional  settings  - 

Structuring  a  personalized  systeni  of  instruction  in  atr  5*81 
introductory  social  psychology  course 
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Self-Paced  Instruction  (cont>)  \ 

Personalized  system  for  mass-enrollment  courses  using  > 
interactive  videotapes,  with  mastery  criteria, 
self-pacing,  and  extensive  individual  tutorials 

A  personalized  system  of  instmctibn 

Competency abased  instruction^  in  research 

PSI  psychology  in  an  urban  comn^unity  college  . 

An  individualized  course  for  school  perstnnhel  in 

behavior  modification     ^  . 
Student  scheduled  involvement  in  films,  discussions,  and 

repjeatable  tests 

Optimizing  instruction  in  large  courses 

1.  PSI  at  Hilo  College    2.  Computer  support  of  PSI 

PSI  in  a  liberal  ^ts  college  for  the  deaf* 

Computer  assisted  individualized  (mastery)  instruction  with 
large  intact  class  sections 

Personalized  system  of  instruction  in  elementary  statistics 
using  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  as  tutors 

Introducing  undergraduates  to  sophisticated  laborator^^ 
equipment  ^ 

Individualized  computer-generated  workbooks  for  elementary 
statistics  •  ' 

A  PSI  course  in  psychological  statistics 

Personalized  system  of  Instruction 

Teaching  educational  psychology  by  means  of  a  personalized 
system  of  instruction  ^ 

Individualized/modularized  multi-media  educational/  ^ 
adolescent  psychology  course 

PSI  takes  the  anxiety  out  of  statistics 

Development  and  use  of  a  modified  self-paced  system  of 
Instruction  in  an  undergraduate  course  in 
personality 

The  CAPIWIF  (cassette  assisted  programmed  instruction  with 
iimnediate  feedback)  system  of  instruction  using  take- 
home-tutorlng-cassettes  ai^d  cassette  recorded  class- 
room  tests  ' 
.    The  student  centered  education  project:     a  procedure  for 

promoting  student  Initiated  innovation  in  educational 
technology 

Syst^jematic  design  and  implementation  of  an  introductory 
psychology  course 

Personalized  system  of  instruction  for  statistics  and 
experimental  psychology 
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Self-Paced  Instruction  (cont>) 

Page 

Personalized  system- of  Instruction  313 

An  application  of  behavior  principles  to  the  teaching  of  317 
general  psychcJlogy  ^ 

♦  '  •  . 

Self-paced  course  In  the  psychology  of  learning  '>Z5 

A  personalized  system  of  Instruction  course  In  elementary  453 

statistics 

ff  ■ 

Increasing  self-directed  learning  skills  through  223 
Introductory  psychology 

Introduction  to  Psychology"  -  course  for  adults  based  upon 

225 

the  personalized  system  of  Instruction 

Using  a  modified  Keller  system  In  teaching  general  psychology  229 

r  .  ■ 

Self-paced,  personalized  system  of  Instruction,.  In  '  181 

Introductory  psychology  and  educational' psychology 

Mastery,  test  security,  and  by-objective  feedback  In  a  235 
large  Introductory  psychology  course 

Personalized  s^fetem  of  Instruction  In  undergraduate      ^  557 
teaching 

The  psychology  and  life  unit  mastery  system  239 

Personallzeci  Instruction  (Keller  plan)  In  physiological  381 
psychology 

.  Materials  and  delivery  system  for  a  self-paced  personality  559 
theory  course 

Student  outcomes  In  self-paced  Instruction  In  relation  to  71 
student  characteristics 

A  personalized  "psychology  of  adjustment"  laboratory  course  331 

Extension  teaching  with  taped  lectures  and  personalized  469 
instruction  , 

Interdisciplinary  physiological  psychology  with  a  laboratory  383 
and  personalized  instruction  ^ 

The    personalized  system  of  instruction . (PSI)  in  an  395 
undergraduate  child  psychology  course 

Personalized  system  of  instruction  (modified  Keller  system)  337 
in  abnormal  psychology 

^  '  Effects  oi  student-student  interviews  in  self-paced  425 
course 


A  personalized  intro^ctory  statistics  course  based  on  task  479 
analysis  of  statistical  pifocedures 

Using  a  unit-mastery  procedure  to  teach  introductory*  481 
experimental  psychology 
> 
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Student-Directed  Learning 

^   • 

atudent-desiggied  curriculum  and  instruction  represents  another  approach 
to  individualization-     Rather  than  prescribing .most  or  all  of  the  tasks  and 
materials,  as  is  generally  true  of  self-paced  programs,  students  are  permitted 
and  encouraged  to  t^^lor  their  own  learning  experience  within  limits  of 
greater  or  lesser  restriction-     The  intention  is  to  give  students  more  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  learning-     In  many  cases,  it  is  a  response  to  students' 
demands  for  more  control  over^t^eir  educational  lives;  and  in  other  cases  it 
represents  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  that  learning  is 
ultimately  more ^effective  under  these  circumstances-     Negotiations  between 
students  and  instructors  over  learniQg  activities  pro>>rdes  for  shared  responsi- 
bility and.  control. 
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The  use  of  personalizeyd  instruction  and  self-modification 
projects  in  a  behavioral  self-control  course 

The  therapeutic  commutiity  teaching  concept  in  behavioral 
science  education 

A  beginning  course  for  paychology  majbrs,  education 

majjors,  and  other  transfer  s^tudents  * 

Independent  study  and  self-directed  learning  in  psychology  173 

Development  of  a  contract-based  grading  system  and  551 
experiential  learning  in  an  introductory  course  in 
organizational  psychcsftogy 

Person-oriented  approach  to  the  preparation  of  undergraduate  393 
teachers,  viewing  the  curriculum  as  embracing  both 
course  content  and  the  meaning  of  that  content  for  the 
student,  and  using  small  group  discussion,  peer 
facilitators,  integrated  field  experience,  contract 
grading,  and  student  evaluations 

Ltsing  group  inquiry  approach  to  teachirig-leamlng  process  ^  413 

course  * 

Individualized  opportunity  in  psychology  courses               ,  183 

A  personalized  contractual  plan  in  educational  psychology  417 

Interdisciplinary  course  entitled,  "Exploring  personality  567 
through  literature"  '  ^  V 

Self-adi^inistered  personality  development  course  ^  569 

An  innovative    model  in  educational  psychology  matching  431 
student,  teacher,  and  methods 

Optimizing  instruction  in  large ^courses  .  85 

Coordinated  (Interdepartmental  seminar):     supplementary    •  193 
weekJLy  seminar  for  students  simultaneously  enrolled 
in  the  introductory  courses  in  psychology  and  biology 

29 
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Student-Dlrecte j  Learning  (contQ 

■        ^  ' 

Page 

Computer  assisted  individualized  (mastery)  instruction  93 
with  large  intact  class  sections 

The  student-centered  educat^.on  project:  a  procedure  for  ^39 
promoting  student  initiated  innovation  in  educational 
technology 

Undergraduate  research  at  Regis  College  '  501 

Spicing  up  an  abnormal  psychology  course 

Student  generated  multi-media  show  entit;led  "Introduction  305 
to  Psychology*' 

Principles  of  behavioral  self-modification:  an  innovative  217 
psychology  course 

Teaching  educational  psychology:  a  humanistic,  process-  * 
oriented,  field-centered  approach 

Institutional  depersonalization  (mental  hospital  and  585 
prison) 

Role-playing  as  a  supplemental  instructional  technique  '  3,23 
in  introductory  psychology 

Personalized  and  participatory  learning  and  teaching 
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INDIVldUALIZED  INSTEUCTION  *  ^ 

Independent  Study 

Independent  study  dif^fers  from  the  previous  category  because  it  is  not 
tied  ^oim  to  classroom  or  learning  center  activities,  and  it  could  conceiv-. 
ably  be  designed  entirely  by  the  instructor.     Though  it  is  not  a  new  con- 
cept, the  one-to-one  tutorial  relationship  between  student  and'  instructor 
continues  to  make  this  a  popular  alternative  to  traditional  classroom  study. 

Page 

Independent  study  and  self-directed  learning  in  173 
psychology 

1.  The  Bay  Area  as  a  resource  in  psychology  87 

2.  Student/faculty/community  designed  B.A.  in  psychology 
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•    LEARNING  THROUGH  EXPERIENCE 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  passivity  of  typical  classroom 
beha^^ior  is  the  greatest  detriment  to  learning.    They  argue  that  thf 
.greater  the  active  involvement  of  the  leamer|^  the  more  worthwhile  and 
substantial  will  be  the  learning  experience,  ^^he  best  way  to  deal  with 
this  problem  would  be  to  get  the  student  out  of  the  classroom  where  the 
issues  and  problems  seem  somewhat  artificial,  and  into  the  real  world 
situations  where  experiential  learning  can  be  maximized.     But  even  within 
tl^e  classroom  the  use  of  exercises,  case  sLudies,  simulations  and  role- 
playing  can  do  a  great  deal  to  m4ke  psycho/o^  ''come  alive*'  to  students. 

While  experiential  learning  may  have  significant  advantages  for  a 
greater  understanding  of  psychology,  it  would  appear  to  oe  crucial  for 
learning  the  practice  of  psychology.     Internships  and  practica  have  long 
been  a  part  of  graduate  training  but  they  are  now  being  integrated  into 
undergraduate  programs  aS  the  listings  l^low  will  indicate.     And  the  same 
is  true  for  academic  psychology^  many  undergraduates  are  becoming  actively 
involved  in  original  research.  ^ 

Simulations,  Games  and  Role  Playing  * 

Simulations,  games  and  role  playing  are  ways  of  experiencing  a  model 
of  reality  and  an  approximation  to  field  experience  at  much  less  cost  in 
time  and  money.     Such  proceduires  can  be  effectively  used  as  a  substitute  . 
for,  a  preparation  for,  or  in  combination  with,  field  experience. 

Simulation  refers  to  a  deliberate  effort  to  constrijict  a  model,  an 
abstract  of  reality,  having  components  which  are  "important"  to  a  particular 
conception  of  that  reality.     Gaming  is  a  major  variant  of  this  ar^d  involves 
participants  in  making  decisions  in  the  "play"  of  the  model.     Role  playing 
has  some  of  the  elements  of  games  and^imulations  without  the  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  model  or  structure. 

Because  they  are  entertaining,  such  activities  have  the  advantage 
of  being  intrinsically  motivating  to' students.     Unlike  most  educational 
techniques,  they  are  often  capable  of  providing  a  holistic  perspective  of 
the  systematic  relationships  in  a  problem  or  topic-     The  techniques  are 
particularly  valuable  in  that  student^'  decisions  are,  for  the  most  part, 
clearly  consequential  (though  within  a  "safe"  environment)  and  thus  result 
in  immediate  feedback  based  on  objective  evaluations.     By  requiring  students 
to  interact  cooperatively  and  competitively  with  one  another,  most  games 
are  thought  to  promote  social-emotional  growth  and  facilitate  socialization 
into  adult  roles. 

Page 

Using  computer  simulated  experiments  with  the  Louisville  529 
Experiment  Simulation  System  (LESS)  for  teaching 
undergraduates  research  methodology 

Role  playing  as  a  supplemental  instructional  technique  323 
in  introductory  psychology  " 

Development  of  a  contract-baaed  grading  system  and  551 
experimental  learning  in  an  introductory  course  in 
organizational  psychology 

The  use  of  computer  simulations  of  psychological  461 
experiments  in  large  undergraduate  courses  in 
research  methods 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  EXPERIENCE 
Simulations,  Gaines  and  Role  Playing  (contQ 


Personalized  system  for  mass-enrollment  courses  using 

Interactive  videotapes,  with  mastery  criteria,  self- 
pacing,  and  extensive  individual  tutorials 


\ 


•Page 

EXPERSIM'as  an  aid  in  teaching  experimental  design  453 
A  personalized"  contractual  plaA  in  educational  psychology  417 

Designing  instruction  to  achieve  higher  level  goals  and  421 
objectives:     a  three'^stage  model 

Teaching  the  principles  of  dynamic  psychotherapy  to  -335 
prospective  clinicdl  psychologists  and  other  mental 
health  professions 
SIMSOC:  Simulated  Society  *  '  ^65 

Simulations  and  the  creation  of  meaning  253 
The  psychology  of  teaching:     a  graduate  seminar  on  423 

college  -teaching       ^  ,  ' 

DATACALL:  A  computer-based  game  for  teaching  research  485 
.^^^strategy 

Role-play ingv^dministration  of  an  intelligence  test  271 

EXPER  SIM  (experiment  simulation*)    The  use  of  computer  499  . 

simulation  in  instructional  laboratory  courses 

Role  playing  situation  as  a  vehicle'  to  teach  the  application  373 

of  psychological  principles 
Teaching  undergraduates  to  be  behavioral  therapists  349     ^  . 

Teaching  experimental  methodology  to  undergraduate  psychology  503 
•a;^,  students 

Structured  undergraduate  behavior  therapy  practicum 
Extended  family  therapy  role  playing  in  an  undergraduate 

clinical  psychology  course 
Teaching  educational  psychology:    a  humanistic,  process-  447 

oriented,  field-centered  approach 


351 
361 
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Case  Studies 

While  case  studies  and  simplified  or  vicarious  "real"  experiences  do 
not  typically  require  active  participation. to  the  extent  that  simulations, 
games,  and  role-playing  do,   they  are  similar  in  the  attempt  to  brring  reality 
into  the  classroom  in  some  manageable  way.     In  considering  a  "case"  on^  can 
be  a  psychologist  for  tlje  moment,  experience  the  situation,  analyze  the  dy- 
namics and  make  decisions.     The  value  of-  these  experiences  (as  is  also  true 
of  simulations)  lies  in  the  ability  of  the  instructor/designer  to  abstract 
reality  so  that  it  can  be  manageably  presented  in  the  classroom  without 
reducing  it  to  the  extent  that  realism  is  lost.     This  is  the  challenge  in  j 
the  use  of  such  techniques .  ^ 

Pag^ 

An  experiential  learning  approach  in  teaching  a  first  591 
course  in  psychology 

Utilization  of  early  testing  to  expedite  experimentally         ,  409 
based  classes  '  \  ^ 

An  end-^term  project  involving  the  application  of  principles  233 
of  general  psychology  to  the  analysis  of  everyday 
'  events 

Value,  attitudinal,  and  moral  conflict,  development,  185 
""clarification,  and  responsibility:     processes  and 
content  for  educators ,  administrators,  rehabilitation  » 
people  and  other  healing  professions 

Teaching  the  principles  of  dynamic  psychqtherapy  to     •  33^ 
prospective  clinical  psychologists  and  o^fher  mental 
health  professions 

Four  teaching  innovations:     student  experiment  design,  self  ^  167 
studies,  group  studies,  and  '^buzz"  sessions 

The  journal:     an  autobi'ographical  approach  to  classroom  81 
learning  *  « 

Using  self -analytic  group  for  teaching  about  interpersonal  575 
relations 

Undergraduate  sequence  in  cQunseling  psychology  341 

Problem  solving  as  a  method  of  teaching  basic  theories  of  347 
counseling  and  psychotherapy  in  an  in-service  course 
for  teachers  of  special  education 

A  group  project  using  audio-visual  equi^Jment  375 

The  videotape  recorder:     off-the-air  programs  and  their* use  121 
in  an  introductory  psychology  ^ourse  or  advanced 
psychology  courses 

Institutional  depersonalization  (mental  hosptial  and        *  585 
prison) 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  EXPERIENCE 

Exercises  for  Skill  Development  "  j. 

Frequently  before  going  into  the  Afield,  or  in  place  of  field  experience, 
a  student  can  be  given  the  opportunity  to  practice  some  newly  acquired 
skill.     This  may  involve  counseling  skills,  laboratory  skills,  behavior 
modification  skills,  interpersonal  process  skills  or  other  kinds  of  analysis, 
prescription  and  communication  techniques. 

Page 

The  use  of  personalized  instruction  and  self-modification  329 
projects  in  a  behavioral  self-control  course 

The  therapeutic  community  teaching  c^oncept  in  behavioral  61       •  - 

science  education 
A  beginning  course  for  psychology  majors,- educsation  227 

majors,  and  other  transfer  students 

Participation  exercises  in  a  course  in  the  psychology  of  553  '  _ 

personality  * 

Using  groiip  ii^qiiiry  approach  to  teaching-rlearning  process  413 

course  ^ 

Intergenerational  communications  workshop  555 

A  problem-oriented  approacli  in  the  teaching  of  introductory  73  - 

^educational  psychology  t 

Experiential  curriculum  in  psychology  at  ^two-year  college  187 

The  psychology  of  teaching:     a  graduate  seminar  on  college  423 

teaching 

Teaching  undergraduates  practical  psychology  261 

Self-administered  perscTnality  development  course  569 

Optimizing  instruction  in  large  courses  85 

Introducing  undergraduates  to  sophisticated  laboratory  97 
equipment 

Undergraduate  sequence  in  counseling  psychology  •  341 

Training  undergraduates  as  coleaders  of  multifamily  343 

counseling  groups  ( 
Eastern  Illinois  University  offers  two  options  to;psychology  199 

majors:     I)  Scientific  and  II)  paraprof essional 

training  curriculum  ' 
A  personalized  course:     psychological  self-h^^  345 
Teaching  educational  psychology  by  means  of  jg^rsb^alized  435 

system  of  instruction 

Problem^solving  as  a  method  of  teaching  basic  theories  of  347 
counseling  and  psychotherapy  in  an  in-service  training 
course  for  teachers  of  special  education 
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Exercises  for  Skill  Development  (cOnt.) 


Page 


Teaching  undergraduates  to  be  behavioral  therapists  349 

Encouraging  active  stiadent  learning  131 

Using  films  asi  they  are  not  meant  to  be  usi&d  133 

Teaching  psychology  majors  to  think  like  scientists:  145 

using  open-ended  questions  to  shape  problem-  ^ 
solving  behavior  in  undergraduates 

An  experiential  approach  to  the  study  of  creativity  211 

Principles  of  behavioral  %elf-modrfication:  an  Innovative  217 
psychology  course  '  ^ 

Project^'in  empirical  psychother'apy  as  a  component  of  367' 
psychology  courses                           •  J6 

Competency  based  instruction  in  research  537 

Student  experimental  psychology  convention  467 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  EXPERIENCE 


Field  Study,  Internships,  and  Practlca 

•  Internship  and  fieldwork  are  terms  used  to  describe^  experiences 
designed  to  provide  a  transition  from  classroom  training*  to  on-the-job' 
activity.     Supervised  field  experience,  as  part  of  traditional  on-catnpus 
education^  is  considered  here  ac  a  category  of  innovation  because  of  its 
in(;^reased  use  as  a  relatively  self-contained  academi^c>xperien6e.  Instead 
of  supplementing  classroom  experience,  it  is  seen  by  many  as  a  preferable 
mode  of  instruction  because  it  provides  a  more  integrated  rand  realistic 
perspective. I  ^ 

By  allodi^g  and  encouraging  students  to  leave  tfte  campus  for  *  substan- 
tial periods  of  time  in  the  active  pursuit  of  knowled^^  and  training  (with 
greater  or  lesser  amount;s  of  direction),  faculty  make  the  implicit  'assump- 
tion that  self-direction  and  responsibility  add  meaning  to  the  learning 
experience. 

Consistent  with  this  new  perspective  on  off-campus  education  is  the 
development  of  mechanisms  such  as  written  reports  and  oral  presentations 
for  integrating  these  experiences  back  into  the  normal  curriculum  and 
for  providing  better  means  of  evaluating  and  accredil^ing  these  experiences. 
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Volunteer  field  work  for  academic  credit  .  ,67 
Undergraduate  practicum*  in  industrial  psychology  369 
Utilization  of  early  testing  to  expedite  experientially  409 

based  classes  ^ 
Combining  educational  psychology  with  student  teaching:  411 

a. team  approacTi 

Person-qriented  approach  to  the  preparation  of  undergraduate  393 
teachers^  viewing  the  curriculum  as  embracing  both 
course  content  and  the  meaning  of  that  content  for 
the  student,  and  using  small  group  discussion,  peer 
facilitators,  integrated  field  experience,  contract 
grading,  and  student  evaluations 
Intergenerational  learning/living  237 
Undergraduate  field  experience  program  371 
Helping  students  explore  counseling  as  a  possible  career  75 
.    .        goal  and  preparing  them  for  p6ssible  positions  as 
counselors  (semiprof essionals  in  school  guidance 
work) • 

Experiential  curriculum  in  psychology  at  a  two  year 
*  college  * 

Four  teaching  innovati-bns :     student  experiment  design,  self  167 
studies,  group  studies,  and  "buzz**  sessy>ns 

Alternative  way  to  satisfy  the  laboratory  requirement  of  477 
operant  conditioning  in  a  course  in  the  experimental  ^ 
psychology  of  learning 
Field  work  in  developmental  psychology:  middle  school  397 
^  '  placement  3^ 
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•  * 

Field  Study,  Internships  and  Practlca  (contQ 

'  Page 

Role-playing  administration  of  an  intelligence  test  271 

Undergraduate  sequence  in  counseling  psychology  341 

Training  undergraduates  as  co-leaders  of  multif amily  343 
counseling  groups  4  ^* 

The  student  centered  education  project:  a  procedure      ^  439 
for  promoting  student  initiated  innovation  in 
educational  technology 

Teaching  undergraduates  to  be  behavioral  therapists  349 

^  Certificate  program  in  the  teaching  of  high  school   *  '  595 
psychology 

Traveling  internship  program  ^  '  113 

Touring  psychology  classes  .115 

Structured  undergraduate  behavior  therapy  practicum^  •  351 

Full-time  field  work  program  integrated  with  class-  205 
room  learning:  Project  Outreach  spring  internship 

Undergraduate  field  work  program  in  local  community  203 
settings:  Project  Outreach 

Discussion  in  the  round  403 

.  Spicing  up  an  abnormal  psychology!  course  •  359 

Regional  internship:  psychology  in  action  149 

Fieldf  experience  in  psychological  settings:  an  inno-  363 
vative  psychology  qoutse 

The  use  of  child  observations  in  teaching  develop-  405 
mental  psychology  to  perspective  teachers 

Teaching  educational  psychology:  a  humanistic,  process-  447 
^^||iifc:f>        oriented,   field-centered  approach 

Introducing  undergraduate  psychology  majors  to  methods  of  339 
clinical  inference  and  research 

An  individualized  course  for  school  personnel  in  behavior  429 
modification  and  applied  'research  techniques 

Coordinated  (interdepartmental)  seminar:  supplementairy  193 
weekly  seminar  for  students  simultaneously  enrolled 
in  the  introductory  courses  in  psychology  and 
biology  ^  ^ 

Observing  natural  behaviors  of  animals  389 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  EXPERIENCE 


Research 

Research  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  in-^ndergr«Luate  psychology 
courses..    There  are  at  least  two  likely  explanations.     FirsT.  competition  ^ 
for  graduate  school  admission  is  becoming  ever      re  intense  and  the  resulting 
selection  process  more  Wgorous.     Undergraduate  classroom' performance  and  ^ 
academic  (promise,  however  brilliant,  are  frequently  not  enough  to  gain 
admission  to  highly  selective  programs  and  proven  ability  to  engage  in 
research  is  definitely  to  the  applicant's  credit.     Secondly,  there  are 
many  who  feel  that  researchis  a  more  viable  way  to  teach  psychology  than 
dissemination  of  facts.     In  this  view,   learning  is  regarded  as  a  process; 
by  providing  adequate  tools  the  instructor  enhances  learning  b^  discovery 
and  encourage!  the  continual  investigation  of  behavior,  ^ 

In  any  c&e,   those  who  favor  some  form  of  research  experience  for 
undergraduates\are  faced  with  the  financial  constraints  of  providing 
research  facil%ies  and  oppor-tuniUes.     Furthermore,  like  other  forms  of 
individualized  "Lstruction,  the  research  process  musf  be  carefully  monitored 
if  it  is   to  be' a^'ef fective  learning  experience. 


Page 
.543 


419 
467 


Research  orientation  in  an  undergraduate  history  and 
systems. o%  psychology  course 

Automated  information  retrieval  t 

Student  experimejntal  psychology  convention 

Four  teaching  inrtfevations :  student  experiment  design,  167 
self  studie^l  group  studies,  and  "buzz:"  sessions 

Introducing  undergi^^duates  to  sophis  ticated  ^labolratory  97 
equipment  .| 

The  student  centTred^ education  project:  a  procedure  for  439 
promoting  student  initiated  innovation  in  educational 
technology  ^ 

Undergraduate  research  Nat  Regis  College  '  501 

Facilitating  original  experimentation  in  social  psychology        )   57 Jx 
at  a  professional  level  of  theoretical  and  methodb- 
^ logical  sophistication  by  advanced  undergraduate^ 
students  } 
An  interdisciplinary  course  on  res(?arch  for  undergraduates  111 
A  group  research  prqject  in  experimental  psychology  579 
Competency^  based  instrtiction  in  research  537 
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EVALUATION,  FEEDBACK  AND  GRADING 


Grading  and  evaluation  have  always  been  controversial.     Students  want 
rtore  careful  evaluation,  but  at  less  emotional  cost;  instructors  f^eel  the 
need  txi^serve  both  s-tudents  as  individuals  and  othiers  who  desire  summary  *  '* 
ratings  "^df  students.     In  response  to  these  prqblems  (and  to  the  i/inoyations 
4jiscribed  ear.lie^which  require  adjustments  in  assessment  systems),  a  wide 
variety  of  new  prS'c'edures  have  been  developed  and  applied. 

With  competency-based  programs  and  programs  utilizir\g  contracts,  evalu- 
ation is  frequently  built  into  the  learning  process  rather  than  being  ah 
end-product  of  the  course.     "Mastery"  or  "completion"  ispften  the  only 
final  evaluation,  w^^^eedback  about  performance  and  progress  being 
given  throughout  iHmMl^^se  or  program. 

Since  a  great  i^^I- of  learning  takes  place  o^side  the  classroom, 
.assessment  systems  have ''fee.en  revised  in  many  casij^^to  incilude  such  experiences. 
Cff|-campus  education  may  be^s^t  be  evaluated  hTy  'aT:^S(Miser  who  is  in  contact 
wifh  the  student  in  the,fie*ld  and  has  acc4ss  ^to  the  student'^  journaj.  or  - 
other  written  reports  in  which  the  experience  is  described.     An  oral  examin-^ 
ation  is  also  used  on  occasion. 

Traditional  examination/grading  systems  ar^  also  being  improved  through 
technological  advances.     Computerized  tests  allow  for  rapid  scoring  and 
reporting,   thus  pfovf3ing  faster  and  more  accurate  feedback.     Such  procedures 
are*aften  effectively  implemented  with  modular  instruction  where  testing  is 
, frequent  and  immediate  feedback  essential.     Interactive  computers  can  accomo- 
date  both  the  J.eaming  and  the  evaluation  aspects  of  , such  programs . 

The  listings  in  this  category  are  divided  into  fdrmati^e  evaluation, 
summative  evaluation,  and  combinations  of  the  two.     In  fprmative  evaluation  . 
the  innovations  focus  on  how  students  are  given  feedback  to  help  in  the 
process  of  learning.  .  In  ^ummative  evaluation  the  focus  is  on  novel  ways  to 
reduce  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  arriving  at  a  final  grad6  and 
certifying  the  learning  experience.     These  two  kinds ' of  . Evaluation  are 
both  considered  in  systems  which  provide  more  or  better  feedback,  prescribe 
appropriate  remedial  activities  and  utilize  the  evidence  of  adjustment 
and  progress  to  arrive  at  a  final  grade.     Most  mastery-oriented  grading 
systems  fall  into  this  category  as  do  most  contract  systems. 

Formative  Evaluation  '  ^ 

Formative  evaluation " has  often  been  neglected  in  college  courses. 
Since  evaluation  is  fraught  with  problems,  and  final  grades  tend  to  be  ^ 
the  only  evaluation  that  is  obviously  consequential  for  both  instructor 
and  student,  many  have  been  content  to  deal  with  final  grades  only.  Stu- 
dents oiten  complain  about  insufficient,  or  ineffective  feedback  from  their 
teachers  so  that  Improvement  can  be  i^de.     Rarely  are  they  required  or'  even 
.expected  to  modify  the  deficiencies  or  inadequacies  in  their  performance.  . 
The  innovations  in  this  category  suggest  that  it  is  possible  and  desirable 
to  spend  more  time  in  providing  students  with  more  information  about  their 
efforts  as  they  are  in  the  process  of  learning  rather  than  after  they  are 
through.  * 

^  Etige 

Utilization  of  early  testing  to  expedite  experimentally-  -  409 

based  classes 

Paper- tutorial  in  conjunction  w»ith  standard  lecture  544 
format  in  a  history  of  psychology  course 
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EVALUATION,  FEEDBACK  AND  GRADING 


Formatt^^valuatlon  (contQ 


The  journal:  an  autobiographical  approach  to  classroom, 
learning 

Student  evaluation  of  essay  examinations  as  a  means  of 
enhancing  the  value  of  feedback 

The  CAPIWIF  (Cassette  assis te^*programmed  instruction 
with  immediate  feedback)  system  of  J.nslinu:tion 
using  take-home-tutoring-cassettes  and  cassette 
recorded  classroom  tests 

The  use  of  iresearch  tutorial  strategies  to  develop 
research  skills,  as  measured  by  two  copapleted 
research  projects  each  year,  with  doctoral 
students  in  psychology 
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EVALUATION,  FEEDBACK  AND  GRADING 


Summative  Evaluation  (Grading) 

"  '  ~  .  *  ^  / 

Improvement  in  summative  evaluations  are  represented  by  new  grading- 

procedures  that  give  more  equitable  consideration  to 'individual  differences, 

provide  a  more  efficient  and  objective  way  of  assessing  achievement^  utilize 

others  (such  as  the  student  involved)  in  making  that  judgment  or  some 

combination  of  these  things. 

Page 


Taking  the  guesswork  out  of  studying  for  undergraduate  169 
psychology  courses 

^  Development  of  a  contract-based  grading  system  and  551 

experiential  learning  in  an  introductory  course 
in  organizational  psychology 

^  *  ■ 

Materials  and  delivery  system  for  a  self-paced  personality  559 
theory  course  , 

^      ^  '    General  psychology:     closed  circuit  television.    Teaching  241 
coordinated  to  programmed  material 
An  interrelational  approach  to  the  teaching  of  social  563 
psychology 

Ari  individualized  coui:se  for  schobl  personnel  in  behavior  429 
modification  <    .       ,  * 

Stimulating  interest  in  introductory  psychology  by  use  of-  265 
multiple  media  . 

Humanistic,  contract-based  approach  to  teaching  433 
psychological  foundations  of  education 

Using  students'  "question  cards"  as  mid-term  and  final  281 
examination  items 

Development  and  use  of  a  modified  self -paced  system  of  571 
instruction  in  an  undergraduate  course  in 
psychology 

Repeated  testing,  use  of  undergraduate  senior  leaders,  385 
semi  lecture-seminars  presented  in  upper  level 
course  in  drugs  and  behavior 

Class  decision  in  determining  method  of  grading  108 

A  group  project  using  audio-visual  equipment  375 

Grading  '  -  139 

Large  group,  small  group,  and  individuals  143 

Spicing  up  an  abnormal  psychology  course.  359 

The  use  of  alternative  grading  systems  in  introductory  309 
psychology 
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EVALUATION,  FEEDBACK  AND  GRADING 
Summative  EvalXiation- (Grading)  (contQ 


Certificate  program  in  the  teaching  of  high  school 
psychology 

Evaluation  by  use  of  "small  group  exams" 

Labor  saving  mastery  course  examinations  which  test 

for  concept  attainment  ratehr  than  rote  learning 

-  Self-paced  cburse'in  the  psychology  of  learning 

Filing  examiiiations  in  the  University  library  as  a 
.  motivational  device  for  study 

Student  selected  learning  in  an  assigned  textbook 

Using  an  oral  recitation  quiz  technique  in  discussion 
sections  of  social  psychology  and  psychology  of 
personality  courses 


0@ 
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525 
155 

159 
163 
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EVALUATION,  FEEDBACK  AND  GRADING 

r 

Combination 

The  combination  of  formative  and  Ruminative  evaluation  is  best  accom- 
plished in  mastery-oriented  approaches  (such  as  PSI)  whereby  students  get 
numerous  opportunities  -  with  intervening  feedback  -  to  assess  their 
abilities  and  improve  performance* 

Contract  systems  in  which  students  agree  to  meet  various  criteria  for 
grades  also  typically  include  mechanisms  for  feedback  and  additional 
opportunities  when  criteria  are  not  met.     Contract  systems  differ,  however, 
in  terete  of  the  extfent  to  which  the  criteria  are  teacher-determined  or 
student- determined  (see  Individualized  Instruction  category)  • 

Page 

A  personalized  system  of  instruction  course  in  elementary  (  453 
statistics 

'^Introduction  to  Psychology"  -  course  for  adults  based  225 
upon  the  personalized  system  of  instruction 

The  mastery  classroom:     combining  the  mastery  testing  i7l 
approach  of  PSI  with  the  group-pacing  and  activities 
of  the  traditional  classroom 

The  use  of  personalized  instruction  and  self-modification  329 
projects  in  a  behavioral  self-control  course 

Using  a  modified  Keller  system  in  teaching  general  229  ^ 

psychology 

Self-paced,  personalized  system  of  instruction  in  181 
introductory  psychology  and  educational  psychology 

Person-oriented  approach  to  the  preparation  of  undergraduate  393 
teachers,  viewing  the  curriculum  as  embracing  both 
course  content  and  the  meaning  of  that  content  'for 


the  student,  and  using  small  group  discuss 
facilitators,  integrated  field  experience, 
grading,  and  student  evaluations 


on,  peer 
contract 
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Mastery,  test  security,  and  by-objective  feedback  in  a  235 
large  introductory  psychology  course 

Personalized  system  of  instruction  in  undergraduate  teaching  557 

The  psychology  and  life  unit  mastery  system         )  239 

Personalized  instruction  (Keller  Plan)  in  physio^Logical  381 
psychology  i  ' 

Programmed  teaching  design:     an  approach  to  groups  415 
instruction 

A  personalized  contractual  plan  in  educational  t^Xl 
psychology 

Extension  teaching  with  taped  lectures  and  personalized  469 
instruction 

A  personalized  ^'Psychology  of  Adjustment"  laboratory  course  331 
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Combination  (cont.) 


ERIC 


Personalized  system  of  instruction 

Teaching  educational  psychology  by  means  of  a  personalized 
system  of  instruction 

A  contract  for  the  teaching  team  of  the  day  model,  a  design 
for  (summer)  sessions  in  which  classes  meet  in  two 
hour  blocks  ' 

PSI  takes  the  anxiety  out  of  statistics 

The  student  centered  education  project:     a  procedure  for 

promoting  student  initiated  innovation  in  educational 
technology 

Systematic  design  and  implementation  of  an  introductory 
psychology  course  ' 

Contingency  management  for  the  increasing  generalization 
of  academic  skills  in  a  developmental  psychology 
course 

Teaching  undergraduates  to  be  behavioral  therapists 

Personalized  system  of  instruction  for  statistics  and 
experimental  psychology 

Self-paced  course  in  introductory  psychology 

Mastery  criteria  and  "self -pacing"  in  undergraduate 
courses 

A  combination  of  mastery  learning  and  behavior 

modification  in  an  educational  psychology  course 

A  comparison  of  lectures,  interviews,  and  discussions  in 
teaching  research  design  Skills 

Self  grading:     an  experience  in  self  evaluated  learning 

Adaptation  of  the  Keller  Plan  to  an  introductory  psychology 
course 

An  audio-visual  course  on  perception  and  the  practitioner 
for  self-paced  and  group  instructional  settings 

Structuring  a  personalized  system  of  instruction  in  an 
introductory  social  psychology  course 

Personalized  system  of  instruction 

Formative  evaluation,  masltery  grading,  and  peer  directed 

small  group  discussion  in  an  introductory  educational 
psychology  class 

Motivational,  mastery  and  persistence  behavior  as  a 

function  of  frequency  of  testing  in  introductory 
psychology  classes:     an  alternative  to  PSI 
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349 
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511 

355 
293 

207 

.581 

313 
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EVALUATION,  FEEDBACK  •AND  GRADING 
Combination  (cont, )  > 

Page 

In^terdlsclpllriary  physiological  psycljiology  with  a  383 
laboratory  and  personalized  Instruction 

Using  unit  mastery  tests  In  p&ychologlcal  statistics  473 

The  personalized  system  of  instruction  (PSI)  In  an  /  395 
undergraduate  child  psychology  course 

Personalized  system  of  Instruction  (modified  Keller  337 
system)  In  abnormal  psychology 

Longitudinal  evaluation  and  Improvement  of  teaching:  257 
an  empirical  approach  based  on  analysis  of  student 
behaviors  '  ^ 

Nlne-mlnute  six  form  triple-opportunity  mastery  of  259 

-  -  introductory  psychology  using  overhead  projection  in  * 

latge  sections  y 

f  .  / 

Effects  .of  student-student  interviews  in  a  self -paced  425 

course 

if 

Oslng  unit  mastery  and  frequent  testing  la  educational     ^  427 
psychology 

Using  a  unit-mastery  procedure  to  teach  Introductory  ^  481 

experimental  psychology 

PSI  psychology  in  an  urban  community  college  263 

Student  scheduled  Involvement  in  films,  discussions,  and  99 
repea table  tests 


Optimizing  instruction  in  large'  courses                               ^  85 

1.  PSI  in  psychology  at  Hlla  College.     2.. Computer  189 
Support  of  PSI. 

PSI  in  a  liberal  arts  colleg^for  the  deaf  26  7 

Group  oral  final  examination  89 

Humanistic,  contract-baseS  approach  to  teaching  psychological  433 
foundations  of  education 

Computer  assisted  (mastery)  instruction  with  large  Intact  93 
class  sections 

Personalized  system  of  instruction  in  elementary  statistics  489 
using  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  as  tutors 

Learning  contracts  95 

Programmed  student  achievement  in  Introductory                   *  277 
psychology  ^ 

Use  of  the  Keller  Plan  with  undergraduates  at  an  urban  275 
state  college 

A  PSI  course  in  psychological  statistics  493 

Humanizing  mastery  learning  without  paraprof esslonal  195 
assistance                      46  ^ 
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EVALUATION,  FEEDBACK  AND  GRADING 
Combination  (cont.)  ^ 

*  Page 

Students  develop  personalized  contracts  for  grades  In  219 
Introductory  psychology:  undergraduate  teaching  V 
c  assistants  used 

An  application  of  behavior  principles  to  the  teaching  .  317 

of ^general  psychology 

Personalized  system  for  mass-enrollment  courses  using 
Interactive  videotapes,  with  mastery  criteria, 
self-pacing,  and  extensive  Individual  tutorials 

Zip  code  quick  qiilz  card  self-scoring  multiple-choice  529 
test  with  Immediate  knowledge  of  results 

A  personalized  system  of  Instruction 


Variations  on  Keller's  PSI  method  for  teaching  Intro- 
ductory psychology 

Variations  on  Keller's  PSI  method  for  teaching  educational  451 
psychology 


31? 


161 


Competency  based  instruction  in  research  537 


325 
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This  tends  to  be  a  "catch  alT*  category  dealing  with  better  ways  to 
run  a  course  or  program.     It  includes  variations  in  who  occupies  the 
teaching  role  as  well  as  hoW  that  role  is  utilized  in  the  elicitation 
and  maintenance  of  desired  classroom  behavior. 

Various  factors  contribute  to  the  changing  role  of  the  college  teacher. 
The  press  to  individualize  will  make  it  impossible  for. teachers  to  give 
equal  attention  to  all  students.     The  role  of  teacher  .as  expert  is  also 
changing.     The  vast  explosion  of  information  makes  inforraation-manlagement 
as  important  as  information-dissemination.     Teaching  students  how-to  learn 
requires  different  abilities  and  activities  than  teaching  them  what  to  learn 
and  providing  that  inf prmati'bn. 

Hence,  the  teacher  needs  help.  .  S/he  gets  that  help  in  many  cases  - 
as  the  following  listings  will  indicate  -  by  using  personnel  available 
in  the  department,  at  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels  3nd  from  the 
community,  and  by  using  new  techniques  and  resources  which  will  increase 
Student  involvement. 

The  category  is  divided  into  team  teaching,  teaching  assistants, 
peer  teaching,  use  of  professionals,  motivation  techniques,  class  arrange- 
ment, calendar  and  time  sequence  changes,  and  the  use  of  other  resources. 

Team  Teaching 

Team  teaching  has  the  potential  to  handle  more  students  individually. 
It  can  also  provide  the  instructional  mechanism  £or  interdisciplinary 
courses  as  well  as  the  varied  expertise  necessary.    As* was  suggested 
in  the  section  on  interdisciplinary  courses,  the  challenge  in  team  teaching 
is  in  maintaining  open  communication. 

Page 

Motivating  for  statistics  learning  in  the  undergraduate  455 
experimental,  course  for  majors 

Combining  educational  psychology  with  student  teaching:  411 
a  team  approach 

Interdisciplinary  physiological  psychology  with  a  labora-  383 
tory  and  personalized-  instruction 

University  learning  cen  t^r  191 

Interdisciplinary  course  entitled,  "Exploring  personality  567 
through  literature" 

Computer  assisted  individualized  (mastery)  instruction  93 
with  large  intact  class  sessions 

Training  undergraduates  as  co-leaders  of  multifamlly  343 
counseling  groups 

Introduction  to  psychology  through  science  fiction  127 

A  modular  laboratory  to  accompany  introductoy  psychology  301 

A  modular  ^ogram  in  educational  psychology  443 

Teaching  educational  psychology:  a  humanistic,  process-  447 
oriented,  field-centered  approach  \^ 
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COURSE  MANAGEMENT 


Teaching  Aaslatants 

Large  Introductory  lecture  courses  have  been  traditionally  managed 
by  using  graduate  students  as  teaching  assistants;  but  academic  pressures 
on  the  graduate  students  and  financial  pressure  on  departments  have  made 
this  difficult  In  many  cases.     The  problem  Is  being  resolved  to  soma 
extent  by  using  carefully  selected,  trained,  and  supervised  upper-dl vision 
undergraiJuates  as  teaching  assistants  and  assigning  credit  Instead  of 
payment  for  their  services.     In  self-paced  Individualized  courses  where 
individual  qualification  can  be  determined  by  achievement  those  who  have 
■    progressed  the  furthest  assist  In  teaching  thos6  who  are  less  advanced, 
and  get  credit  accordingly.         .  '  . 


A  personalized  system  of  instruction  course  in  elementary 
statistics 

a,  "Introductibn  to  Psychology"  -  course  for  adults  based 

upon  the  personalized  system  of  instruction 

Using  a  modified  Keller  system  in  teaching  general 
psychology 

The  use  of  undergraduate  teaching  assistants  in  an 
experimental  psychology  laboratory  course 

Undergraduate  student-led  discussion  groups 

Self-paced,  personalized  system  of  instruction,  in 

introductory  psy^x^ology  and  educational  psychology 

Combing  educational  psycholx^gy  with  student  teaching: 
a  team  approach 

Person-oriented  approach  to  the  preparation  of  under- 
graduate teachers,  viewing  the  curriculum  as 
embracing  both  course  content  and  the  meaning  of 
that  content  for  the  student,  and  using  small  ) 
group  discussion,  peer  facilitators,  integrated 
field  experience,  contract  grading,  and  student  ^ 
evaluations 

Mastery,  test  security,  and  by-objective  feedback  in  a 
large  introductory  psychology  course 

Personalized  system  of  instruction  in  undergraduate 
teaching 

•  The  psychology  and  life  unit  mastery  system 

Personalized  instruction  (Keller  pl§n)  in  physiological 
psychology 

A  personalized  contractual  plan  in  educational  psychology 
Materials  and  delivery  system  for  a  self-paced  personality 
theory  course 

Extension  teaching  with  taped  lectures  and  personalized 
Instruction 
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COURSE  MANAGEMENT  - 

Teaching  Assistants  (conC^Q 

.  Page 
A  personaliz'ed  "psychology  of  adjustment^'  laboratory  331 
course 

The  psychology  of  teaching:  a  graduate  seminar  on  423 
college  Reaching  *  ^  /  ;r 

Use  of  the  Keller  plan  with  undergraduates  at  an  urban  ^ 
state  college 

Using  unit  mst^y  tests  in  psychological  statistics  473 

The  personalized  system  of  instruction  (PSI)  in. an  421 
introductory  child  psychology  course 

Using  films,  TV,  and  undergraduate 'counselors  to  teach  77 
introductory  psychology 

Personalized  system  of  instruction  (modified  Keller  337 
system)  in  abnormal  psychology 

Using  undergraduate  teaching  assistants  in  introductory  251 
psychology 

Effects  of  student-student  interviews  in  a  self-paced  ,425 
course 

FBI  psychology  in  an  urban  cotranunity  college  -  263 

l.PSI  in  psychology  at  Hilo  College    2.  computer  support  189 
of  PSI 

PSI  in  a  liberal  arts  college  for  the  deaf  267 

Personalized  system  of  instruction  in  elementary  489  / 

statistics  using  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
as  tutors 

A  PSI  course  in  psychological  statistics 
Personalized  system  of  instruction 

Book  of  the  week  course:     a  design  for  motivating  students 
to  help  one  another  learn  about  development, 
personalty,  social  and  abnormal  psychology 

Repeated  testing,  use  of  undergraduate  senior  leaders,  semi 
)     lecture-seminars  presented  in  upper  level  course  in 
drugs  and  behavior 
The  role  of  undergraduate  teaching  assistants  in  introductory  283 
psychology 

Systematic  design  and  implementation  of  an  introductory  285 
^psychology  course  |^ 

The  student  centered  education  project:     a  procedure  for  439 
promoting  student  initiated  innovation  in  educational 
technology 

Personalized  system  of  instruction  for  statistics  and  505 

experimental  psycJiology  ^ 
Self-paced  course  in  introductory  psychology  287 

-  -50  .  ■ 
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COURSE  MANAGEMENT 

Teaching  Assistants  (contQ 


Lghly  structured  lectures,  undergraduate  teachl;ig-^ldes, 
••week  before"  essay  questions,  and  extended  testing 
time  as  means  to  teaching  experimental  psychology 

-  51 


Page 


Mastery  criteria  and  •'self-pacing**  In  undergraduate  291 
courses 

A  comparison  of  lectures,  Interviews,  and  discussions  in  •  511 

teaching  research  design  skills 

Using  teaching  assistants  and/or  fellows  to  model  1^1 
behaviors  for  students 

Student-assist ed-ins true tion  in  community  college.  ^95 
introductory  psychology 

Undergraduate  field  work  program  in  local  community  \  203 

settings:     project  outreach  i  ,  \ 

Using  undergraduates  (including  first-year^  as  ^teaching  303 
aides  in  introductory  psychology 

Using  undergraduate  and  graduate  student  tutors  as  ,  521 

adjuncts  to  an  undergraduate  statistics  course 

Structuring  a  personalized  system  of  instruction  in  an  581 

Introductory  social  psychology  course 
The  use  of  undergraduate  assistants  in  various  psychology  215 

courses 

Personalized  system  of  instruction 

Formative  evaluation, mastery  grading,  and  pefer  directed  445 
small  group  discussions  in  an  introductory 
educational  psychology  class 

Students  develop  pers9nalized  contracts  for  grades  in  219 
introductory  psychology:     undergraduate  teaching 
assist3nts  used 

Redesign  of  an  introductory  psychology  course 
An  application  of  behavior  principles  to  the  teaching  of 

general  psychology 
Self-paced  couVse  in  the  psychology  of  learning  ^ 
Personalized  system'for  mass-enrollment  courses  using  319 
interactive  videotapes,  with  jmastery  criteria,  self- 
pacing,  and  extensive  individual  tutorials 

Use  of  taped  lectures  and  an  open  lab  as  a  method  for  533 
teaching  quantitative  methods  in  psychology 

Hi 
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525 
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'  '      CQURSE  MANAGEMENT 
Peer  Teaching 

Peer  teaching  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  use  of  teaching  assis-^ 
tants  in  that  students  who  are  actually  enrolled  in  the  class  are  called 
on  occasionally  to  lead  the  class  or  a  portion  of ^JA: .    They  are  not  paid 
nor  do  they  receive  any -credit  for, it.     This  decision  follows  the  belief 
that  students  are  capable  of  sharing  responsibility  for  management  of 
their  classroom  learning  experiences  and  do  indeed  benefit  from  taking 
that  responsibility. 

Page 

Student-led  seminars  327 

Person-oriented  approach  to  the  preparation  of  393 
undergraduate  teachers ,  viewing  the  curriculum  / 
'  as  embracing  both  course  content  and  the  meaning  v 

of  that  content  for  the  student,  and  using  small 
gr(^>ip  discussion,  pe^r  facilitators,  integrated 
field  experience,  contract  grading,  and  student 
evaluations  >^ 

Effects  of  student-student  interviews  in  a  self-paced  425 
course  ' 

An  innovative  model  in  educational  psychology  matching  431 
student,   teacher,  and  methods 

1.  PSI  at  Hilo  College        2.  Cdmputer  support  of  PSI  189 

A  personalized  course:  Psychological  self-help  345 


A  contract  for  the  teaching  team  of  the  day  model, 

a  design  for  (sutnmer)  sessions  in  which  classes 
meet  in  two-houts  blocks 


101 


Teacher  as  a  resourcjfe  lecturer:  reacting  to  students*  ^  119 

needs  through  preliminary  mini- research 

Education  through  student  interaction:  structured,  self-  123' 
led  discussions  of  articles  as  part  of  the  intro- 
ductory  course 
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COURSE  MANAGEMENT 


ERIC 


Motlva-tional  Techniques  ^ 

The  use  of  motivational  techniques  Includes  various  ways  that  desired 
academic  behaviors  can  be  shaped  and  active  classroom  Involvement  can  be 
encouraged.     The  range  is  from  token  economics  to  various  interpersonal 
process  exercises;  the  techniques- used  obviously  reflect' the  theoretical 
perspective  of  the  Instructors. 
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Page 
59 


61 


Token  reinforcement , used  to  increase  student 

participation  in  a  lecture-discussion  class 

The  therapeutic  community  teaching  concept  in  behavioral' 
science , education         '  '  . 

Extra  credit:     a  token  reinforc^ent  system  for  increasing  63 
interest,  motivaliion,  and  outside  reading 

Motivating  for  statistics  learning  in  the  undergraduate  455 
experimental  course  for  majors 

The  psychology  and  life  unit^^mastfery  system  239 

'     Programmed  teaching  design:     an  approach  td  group  415 
instruction 

A  personalized  contractual  plan  in  educational  psychology  417 

^  Student  experimental  psychology  convention  467'  . 

A  personalized  "Psychology  of  Adjustment"  laboratory  331 
course 

An  innovative  model  in  educational  psychology  matching  431 

student,  teacher,  and  methods 
-Optimizing  instruction  in  large  courses  85 
Use  of  the  Keller  Plan  with  undergraduates  at  an  urban  275 
state  college 

Exploring  your  (the  teacher's)  interests  with  committed  593 
students 

Systematic  design  and  implementation  of  an  introductory  285 
psychology  course  ' 

Using  peer  groups  after  "de-sensitizing"  discussion  of  any  507 
uneasy  feelings  about  working  with  numbers  in  tests 
and  measurements  courses  to  facilitate  becoming 
comfortable  with  and  proficient  in  using  statistical 
concepts 

Programmed  instruction  of  statistics  and  the  problem  of 
self-discipline 

Self-monitoring  of  study  behavior 

A  combination  of  mastery  learning  and  behavior  modification 
in  an  educational  psychology  course 
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441 
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■    ^  .COURSE  MANAGEMENT 

Motivational  Techniques  (cont.) 

Using  teac^hing  assistants  and/or  fellows  to  model 
behaviors  for  students 

Encouraging  active  student  learning 

Filing  of  examinations  in  the  university  library  as 
a  motivational  device  for  study 

Personalized  and  participatory  learning  and  teaching 
t  ... 
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COURSE  MANAGEMENT 

Class  Arr^gement 

 ''i'v   

Clas^arr^gement  can  be  modified  in  various  ways.    Small  groups  can 
elicit  behavior  that  large  groups  and  individualized  experiences  cannot. 
Peer  teac^ng  can  be  utilized.    Proponents  argue  that  students  are  quite 
capable  ^teaching  each  other  and  that  the  potential  outcomes  of  such 
procedur^in  terms  of  cooperation  and  interpersonal  understanding  are 
■'^  significant. 


4     »  ^^^^ 

Ou^|of-class  problem  groups  with  brief  in-class  reports  91 

Using  self-analytic  groups  for  teaching  about  inter-  575 
personal  relations 

Using  peer  groups  after  "de-sensitizing"  discussion  of  507 
"   my  uneasy  feelings  about  workingwith  numbers  in 

tests  and  measurements  courses  to  facilitate  becoming 
comfortable  with  and  proficient  in  using  statistical 
concepts 

Education  through  student  interaction:  structured,  self-  123 
led  discussions  of  articles  as  part  of  the  intro- 
ductory course 

A  group  research  project  in  experimental  psychology  5  79 

'  Discussion  in  the  round  ^  ^03 

Motivational,  mastery  and  persistence  behavior  as  a  148 
function  of  frequency  of  testing  in  introductory 
psychology  classes:  an  alternative 

Redesign  of  an  introductory  psychology  course  '315 

Evaluation  by  use  of  "small  group  exams"  151 

Use  of  an  oral  recitation  quiz  technique  in  discussion  163 
sections  of  social  psychology  and  psychology  of 
personality  courses 


COURSE  MANAGEMENT 

•     ■   ■    t  ^ 

Use  of  lather  Resources  ^ 

The  novel  use  of  other  resources  such  as  the  library ,  computer  facilities, 
and  community  settings  are  identified  here  as  alternative  ways  of  providing 
and  managing  different  kinds  of  educational  experiences, 

'  '  iPage 

Making  the  most  of  library  resources  65 

Research  orientation  in  an  undergraduate  history  and       *  543 

systems  of  psychology  course  -/     .  ^ 

Mastery,  test  security,  and  by-objective  feedback  in  a  235 
large  introductory  psychology  course 

Automated  information  retrieval  ^19 

University  learning  center  191 

Coordinated  (interdepartmental)  seminar:  Supplementary  193 
.weekly  seminar  for  students  simultaneously 
enrolled  in  the  introductory  courses  in  psychology 
and  biology 

1.  The  Bay  Area  as  a  resource  in  psychology  87 
2i  Student/Faculty/Community  Designed  B,A,  in  psychology 

^  Individualized  compute regenerated  workbooks  for  elemen-  491 

,  *      tary  statistics 

fa 

Office  hours  and  seeing  students  137 

Using  teaching  assistants  and/or  fellows  to  model  141 
behaviors  for  students 

Peirsonall^zed  system  for  mass- enrollment  courses  using  -  319 

^       *     interactive  videotapes,  with  mastery  criteria, 
self-pacing  and  extensive  individual^  tutorials 
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TRAINING  AND  EVALUATION  OF  TEACHERS 


Where^  teaching  assistants  are  used  (see  category  on  Course  Management), 
the  training  of  .teachers  is  an  important  issue.  ^  The  assumption  that  the 
mere  availability  of  graduate  and/or  undergraduate  assistants  insures  the 
success  of  various  instructional  goals  has  often  proven  to  be  false. 

Evaluation  of  teaching  continues  to  be  an  important  issue  in  under- 
graduate education  and  nearly  all  institutions  have  arrangements 'for  stu- 
dent evaluation  of  courses*     While  most  of  the  questionnaires  returned  in 
this  survey  indicate  some ^ind  of  evaluation,  only  those  identifying  the 
evaluation  procedures  as  the  innovation  are  included  in  the  following  list. 

y  Page 

Student  outcomes     in  self-paced  instruction  in  relation  to  71 
s tudent  characteristics 

A  preliminary  investigation  of  the  use  of  student's  course  .  79  ^ 

evaluations  for  course  revision  and  teaciiing-learning 
system  modification 

Component  analysis  of  personalized  systems  df  instruction  105 
variables  involved  in  student  ^withdrawals; 
correspondence  of  study  plans  and  actual  study  among 
transitional  students;  design  of  instructional 
practicum  course  for  undergraduates 

The  role  of  undergraduate  teaching  assistants  in  irt4:-roductory  283 
psychology  ^ 

Systematic ^design  and  implementation  of  an  introductory  285 
psychology  course  /  * 

Are  lectures  necessary?  353 

Teaching  of  undergraduate  psychological  statistics  with  513 
.fl*  and  without  a  textbook 

A  comparison  of  lectures,  interviews,  and  discussions  in  '  511 
teaching  research  design  skills 

An  '^unconventional"  lecture  course  in  introductory  297 
psychology 

Structuring  a  personalized  system  of  instruction\in  an  581 
introductory  social  psychology 

An  experimental  analysis  of  contingency -managed ,        j  213 
individualized,     competency-based,  and  personaljLzed 
'  systems  of  instruction 

Introductory  psychology:     should  it  be  taught  as  a"*^g^neral  307 
survey  course? 

An  application  of  behavior  principles  to  the  teaching  of  317 
general  psychology 


Seminar  in  the  teaching  of  psychology 


Newsletter  for  social  psychology  instructors  587 
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A  STUDENT  GROUP 

\  ■  .  .  . 

In  addition  to  what  is  taught  and  how  it  is  taught psychologists  are 
giving  increasing  attention  to  who.  is  being  taught  and  who  else  besides 
college  students  can  effectively  utilize  the  knowledge  psychology  has  to 
offer.  , 

Age' is  a  qualification  that  is  becoming  less  important.    Many  coj-leges 
are  ma'king  it  possible  for  adults  in  prof  essional*  or  training  situations 
to  return  to  school.     The  idea  of  extension  education  is  not  a  new  one,  but 
more  legitimacy  is  being  giv^n  to  the  educational  potential  of  people  who 
have  knowledge  through  practical  experience.     The  needs  of  younger  students 
A'e  also  being  met  in  a  variety  of  ways  as  institutions  recognize  where 
there  is  overl^  between  freshman  year  in  college  and  the  last  years  in 
hlghschool.     Tne  teaching  of  psychology  at  the  high  schoi^  level  has 
expanded  dramatically  in  recent  years.  ^ 

And  within  college  populations,  students  in  other  fields  are  benefiting 
from  the  attempts  of  psychology  to  "reach  out".     Listings  for  precollege 
student;^,  adults,  professionals,  and    non-majors  follow: 

Page 

"Introduction  to  Psychqlogy"  -  course  for  adults  based  upon  225 
the  Personalized  System  of  Instruction 

A  beginning  course  for  psychology  majors,  education  majors,  227 
and  other  transfer  students 

Intergenerational  communications  workshop  •  555 

Intergenerational  learning/living  ^  237 

Teaching  the  principles  of  dynamic  psychotherapy  to  prospec-         _  335 
tive  clinical  psychologists  and  other  mental  health 
^  professions 

The  psychology  of  teaching:     a  graduate  seminar  on  college  423 
teaching 

An  individualized  course  for  school  personnel  in  behavior  429 

modification  and  applied  research  techniques 

PSI  in  a  liberal  arts  college  for  the  deaf  267 

Problem  solving  as  a  method  of  teaching  basic  theories  of  347 
counseling  and  psychotherapy  in  an  in-service^  training 
course  for  teachers  of  special  education 

Using  dictated  notes  to  teach  psychology  to  community  college  201 
students  with  limited  literacy 

An  audio-visual  course  on  perception  and  the  practitioner  for  207 
self-paced  and  group  instructional  settings 

Expanding  the  availability  of  introductory  psychology  through  321 
broadcast 

Innovative  techniques  for  a  supervisory  psychology  course  in  377 
a  community  college 

Development  of  curriculum  in  psychological  medicine 
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INNOVATIONS 

0 

Page  ' 

All  Fields  -59-166 

Multiple  content  areas  167-222 

General  (and  Introductory)  Psychology- 223-326 

Abnormal,  Clinical  and  Counseling  327-368 

Applied  and  Industrial  3^9-378 

Comparative  and  Physiological  379-392 

Developmental  393-408 

Educational  409-452 

Experimental,  Statistics  and  Learning* 453-540 

History  and  Systems  541-650 

Social  and  Personality  ^  651-688 

Other  689-698 
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TOKEN  REINFORCEMENT  USED  TO  INCREASE  STUfiENT  PARTICIPATION  IN  A  LECTURE- 
DISCUSSION  CLASS 


( 


ERLC 


All  fields 


Participation  in  class  was  defined  as  a  verbalization  by  a  student,  directed  towards 
the  entire  class,  the  content  of  which  was  related  to  a  content  area  covered  in  the 
course.     Questions  or  comments  dealing  with  grades  were  not  counted.    Frequency  of 
responding  was  tallied  by  the  instructor  using  an  event  counter  with  a  manually 
programmed  buzzer.     The  counter  had  a  15  foot  lead,  allowing  the  instructor 
mobility  while  lecturing.    When  the  program  was  in  effect,  student  responding  was 
reinforced  on  a  Variable  Ratio  20  schedule.     Reinforcement  consisted  of  a. paper  token 
which  entitled  the  recipient  to  one  additional  point  on  any  exam  during  the  semester. 
After  the  buzzer  sounded,'  the  Instructor  initialed  and  handed  out  the  token,  and 
manually  reset  the  counter.    This  sequence  typically  lasted  le^^than  one  minute  and 
was  minimally  disruptive  to  class  activities.     Tokens  could  b^jj^^eemed  following  any 
of  the  examis  or  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

The  procedure  was  evaluated  using  an  ABAB  reversal  design.    The  participants  were 
44  students  enrolled  in  the  author's  Abnormal  Psychology  class.    -The  class  met  twice 
weekly  for  75  mlnutep  in  a  small  auditorium  with  60  elevated,  fixed  seats^  Each 
student's  work  was  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  his  performance  on  five  50  item  multiple 
choice  exams  (one  every  three  weeks  and  one  optional  essay  findl).     The  results 
revealed  considerable  increases  in  participation  when  the  token  reinforcement  was  in 
effect.    DaTly  student  ratings  of  class  enjoyment  and  learning  iraprovdd  following  the 
implementation  of  the  program,  although  it  was  not  possible  to  attribute  the  improve^ 
ment  solely  to  the  reinforcement.  *  . 

A  more  complete  description  of  the  program  is  available  in  Proceedings  of  the  Second 
National  Conference  on  Research  and  Technology  in  College  and  University  Teaching, 
Georgia  State  University,  Atlanta,  1974. 
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INNOVATION  DATA  ^ 


The  innoviilion  involves 


□  Freshmen 

□  Sophomores 
Q  Juniors 

H'  Seniors 


Q  Psychology  Majors 
63  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 


Prereijuisiles  for  students  who  parlicipale  m  innoviilion: 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  — SD — 
.How  lon>>  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  — L_  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  7*^ .00 
Approximnle  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  " T^one 

KvalUcition  done  on  innovation: 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Meiisures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  groupls) 

□  Other  (specify): 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 


/ 


Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year/ 

Number  of  full-f ime-equi valent  faculty:  _33  

Number  of  senior  maiors  in  the  dft-partment:  Ji£lQ —  (if  applicable) 


(3h«»rarteris/(:s  of  Institution 


Total  sfudent  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:    1  ^Of) 


□  Public-City 
B  Public^Stale 

□  Private 


Undergraduate  level  program 
Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
□  Post-Batcalaureate  Doctoral 


□  Urban 

B  Non-Urban 


□  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
ta  Coed 

□  Clommunity  or  junior  Coljege 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 


|3  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester 


□  4-1-4 


□  Other  (Specify): 


INNOVATOR  DATA 


Name: 
Title: 

Department: 

Institution: 

Address: 


Edward  E.  Abramson,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor 
Psychology 

California  State  University,  Chlco 
Chlco,  Ca.  95926 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  916 


Number: 

61 


895-5178 


Extension: 


THE  THERAPEUTIC  COMMUNITY  TEACHING  CONCEPT  IN  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCE  EDUCATION 


General  Psychology;  Social  Psychology;  Criminology;  Abnormal  Behavior;  All  Fields 


The  therapeutic  community  concept  was  born  out  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  Synanon, 
DayfeJ^'Willage  and  their  hundreds  of  offspring  now  operating  in  every  major  city  in 
the  USA.    This  development  has  been  hailed  by  the  former  president  of  the  APA,  0.  Hobart 
Mowrer,  as  probably  the  outstanding  development  known  to  man  for  achieving  positive 
change  in  people.  The  writer  is  one  of  the  founders  of  Day top  Village  and  has  been- 
experimenting  over  the  past  ten  years  with  various  procedures  to  apply  the  therapeutic 
community  (TC)  concept  to  college  teaching.    The  version  described  below  is  the  1975 
model  as  employed  in  a  class  of  60  students  taking  an  elective  5-credit  course  meeting 
twice  a  week  dealing  with  methods  of  psychotherapy  -^at  the  Florida  State  University 
School  of  Criminology. 

Method :  The  purpose^of  the  initial  few  meetings  is  to  induce  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
regard,  informality,  expectation  of  positive  results.  At  the  very  first  session  the 
instructor  greets  the  class  precisely  on  time  and  engages  in  a  "monologue"  about  the 
desperate  loneliness  that  appears  to  pervade  all  levels  of  our  civilization.  He  won- 
ders: Would  it  be  possible  to  attempt  to  overcome  this  disorder  at  least  in  the 
microcosm  of  our  classroom?  If  so,  how  can  we  possibly  do  it?  ^  spirited  discussion 
develops,  leading  to  the  conduct  of  two  icebreaker  experiences:  a)  The  mutual  inter- 
viewing procedure,  and  b)  the  first  name  group  discussion. 

For  the  mutual  interview,   the  class  numbers  itself  aloud  from  1  to  60.     The  odd 
numbers  line  up  against  one  wall,  and  tho^ evens  face  them  against  another.  The 
instructor  explains  that  the  Skillful,  irira^iewef  can  make  every  human  being  emerge  as 
a  unique  and  fascinating  Identity.     The  odd^lmmbefed  students  are  given  15  minutes  to* 
Interview  the  even  numbered  and  a  selected  number  (about  10)  are  permitted  to  intro- 
duce their  subject  to  the  cl^ss.     The  first  name  experience  involves  dividing  the 
class  into  6  groups  of  10  each  and  every  person  tells  the  group  about  the  origin  of 
his  first  name,  his  feelings  about  it,  whether  he  would  name  his  own  children  after 
himself,  etc. 

Making  a  contract  and  goal  setting:    The  class  is  then  asked:    What  do  you  want  from 
me?    What  can  I  do  for  you?    What  do  you  want  to  learn?    Go  ahead,  ask  for  what  you 
want:     it  may  actually  be  possible  to  provide  it  in  this  class.    Assert  yourself!  Don't 
be  bashful!     The  instructor  lists  all  the  goals  set  by  the  class  and  then  discusses 
each'one  in  turn  indicating  his  feelings  about  the  prospects  of  meeting  this  goal.  He 
then  advises,  however,  that  the  class  must  be  prepared  to  commit  itself  to  engage 
itself  in  certain  behaviors.     What  do  they  Imagine  these  behaviors  might  be?    He  lists 
the  need  for  class  attendance,  reading  the  prescribed  assignments:  writing  at  least  a 
page  a  day,  practicing  being  enthusiastic,  friendly,  responsibly  concerned.     He  also 
elicits  the  need  to  volunteer  for  all  reports  and  cooperating  with  the  group  coordinator. 
Each  member  is  then  issued  a  5x8"  card  x^th  their  name  and  city  of  their  origin  on  them.  ' 
Beneath  is  an  area  of  boxes  which  are  to  be  filled  in  when  the  student  has  achieved  a 
certain  number  of  points  on  the  token  economoy.     A  prepared  contract  is  then  issued  to 
the  class  and  they  are  invited  to  initial  it. 

Token  Economy:     All  activity  in  the  class  is  designated  as  earning  a  set  number  of 
points:  e.g.,  speaking  at  the  seminar  session  which  begins  every  class  meeting  earns  the 
student  one  workpoint;  chairing  such  a  session  earns  two  workpoints.  Writing  a  report 
about  various  campus  activities  eanrs  a  point  per  hour  of  activity. 

Grading  syst,!^.  trades  are  designated  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  workpoints  accumu- 
lated and  a  minimal  score  on  the  final  examination. 

A  full  des'cription  of  this  procedure  can  be  found  in  the  December,  197-4  issue  of 
the  Teaching  of  Psychology.     References  may  be  had  upon  request. 
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INNOV  A  l  iON  DM  A 
rhf  innnv.ition  involves 

□  Kreslimrn  '  E  F^sychulouy  M.iM>rs 

□  Sophomorrs  S  Non-Maiors 

eg  luniors  O  Honors  St udenls 

a  Seniors  13  OMut  (spt>cifv):    Criminology  Majors 

Prt*n»(|uisilrs  lor  students  who  pHrl\(;i[);ite  in  innov.itmn: 

NONE 

Numl)er  ol  students  v\ho  p.irticipate  in  innovation  per  year:  170 
,     How  ion«  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  _L2 — rynars 

2  50 

Approxiniale  amount  ol  initial  funding  necessary  to  devJ'lop  <md  try  the  innovation  =  $_!  

...  .  .1  -  c  sprvices  of  Graduate  Assistant 

Appri.Mmate  aiiuuml  needed  each  year  to  support  onuoin^  project  -  $_8e£vicea 

Kvaiualion  done  on  innovation: 

a  Student  opinion  (jueslionnaires 

□  Me.isiires  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovat ion  control  ^roup(a) 

□  Other  (s[)e(:ifv) 


tNS  riTUTIONAl.  DA  TA 

Si/e  of  l)e(Mr!ment  in  1974-7r)  a(..idemic  year  ' 

Nuiuher  of  full-time-e(|uivalent  faculty;^  _  , 

Numbed  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  (if  applicable) 

U 

Si/.e  of  Institutum  ^  . 

'I'otai  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  aradennt:  year:  /5>n[lU  

Ch.iraclenstic  sVvof  Inst  it  ut  ion 

□  PublK  -City  Kl  Undernraduale  level  program 
a  Public -St. tie  1^  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private  ^  Post-Barnalaureate  Doctoral 

□  l^rban 

(3  Non-Urban  □  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 
0  Coed 

□  Community  or  [unior  Collej^e  ^ 

PrWommant  (Cabndar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester     ''fc  Qia#i:lpr    ^□Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:         Alexander  Bass  in 
Title:  Professor 

Department:  School  of  Criminology 
Institution:    Florida  State  University 
Address:       Tallahassee,  Florida  32306 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) '904  Number:    644-4050  Extension: 
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EXTRA  CREDIT:  A  TOKEN  REmFORCB^IENT  SYSTEM  FOR  INCREASING  INTEREST,  MOTIVATION, 

AND  OUTSIDE  READING 

All  fields 

This  approach,  used  by  the  writer  at  both  a  multicampus  urban  comraunity  college  and 
a  prestigious  private  university,  enormously  increases  outside  reading  done  by  students, 
increases  motivation  and  interest  in  tthe  subject,  reduces  withdrawal  rates,  and,  mos-t 
iraportaatly,  does  not  demand  a  great  increase  in  costs  or  in  instructor  time  for  its  success. 

At  the  first  class  meeting,  each  student  receives  a  printed  description  of  the ^extra 
credit  system,  which  states:     **Extra  credit  points  are  usually  obtained  for  abstracts 
(summaries)  of  relevant  outside  readings,  written  or  typed  on  one  side  only  of  5x8'*  file 
cards'*.    Detailed  instructions*  follow  on  how  to  write  an  abstract,  emphasizing  the  avoidance 
of  plagiarism  and  critical  opinion  and  deeraphasizing  student  writing  ability.  Guidelines 
for  length  are:     for  books,  1  card  per  20-30  pages;  for  articles  of  up  to  15  pages,  1  card; 
for  films,  TV  programs,   lectures,  field  trips,  experiraenL  conuucLing  or  parUcipaLion,  etc., 
1  card  per  h  hour.     "Abstracts  receive  credit  according  to  the  fallowing  approximate  rates, 
if  satisfactory.     Articles  of  5-15  pages  from  psychological  joi'    lals  and  Scientific 
American  receive  2  points  each.     Articles  in  other  periodicals  usually  receive  h-l  point 
each.     Books  receive  about  1  point  per  30  pages  (depending  on  relevance,  difficulty,  etc.). 
Research  papers  usually  receive  more  credit  than  abstracts  of  the  same  material."  At  the^ 
end  of  the  course  the  distribution  of  total  test  scores  is  established.    Grades  are  then 
assigned  on  a  modified  normal-curve  basis.     If  a  student  has  earned  extra-credit  points, 
these  are  then  added  to  his  test  total.     (I.e.,  no  one  is  penalized  by  anyone  else's  extra 
creditt.)  If  this  places  the  student's  total  in  a  higher  grs^de  category,  he  receives  1  higher 
letter  grade.     30  extra  credit  points  guarantee  a  grade  ra^|e.     An  extensive  reading  list 
of  arcceptable  books,  including  many  recent  best-sellers,  i^also  provided.    However,  stu- 
dents are  told  that  they  may  receive  credit  for  anything  ig4SP^suit  to  the  course. 

The  suggested  length  of  abstracts  allows  a  confident  Judgement  ^£  whether  or  not  the 
student  has  actually  read  the  material.     Less  than  one  occ^j^ence  per  year  of  defected 
plagiarism  has  resulted.    With  3  50-item  multiple-choice  *t|$ts  producing  mean  scores  of 
30-35,  the  range  of#  test  totals  within  a  particular  letter^grade  at  the  ^nd  of  the  course 
is  usually  25 ^points  or  less.     The  30-point  requirement  fp||a  guaranteed  grade-raise  is 
thus  very  safe;  in  practice,  students  with  20  points  raretflfail  to  qualify.    The  limita- 
tion to  one  letter  grade  increase  avoids  student  resentmeim  of  "easy"  A's,  B's,  etc. 

The  final  date  for  submission  of  extra  credit  work  is^Jtwo  weeks  before  the  end  of 
classes.    This  allows  the  instructor  (or  an  underclass  ass|Estant)  time  to  score  abstracts, 
(many  of  which  are  submitted  at  the  deadline)  and  give  feedback  before  final  exams.  Feed- 
back is    given  in  class  by  reading  names  and  cumulative  plint  totals  biweekly.  Only 
unsatisfactory  abstracts  are  returned  to  the  students.  Itl 

'   In  an  experimental  test  of  the  system,  students  in  e^|h  of  2  introductory  sections 
were  randomly  assigned  either  to  an  experimental  group,  operating  under  the  system  described, 
or  to  a  control  group.     The  controls  each  received  an  exttl-credit  bonus  of  the  mean  number 
of  points  obtained  by  the  experimentals ,  in  order  to  test:/||he  effect  of  the  contingent 
reward.     Results  indicated  no  significant  difference  in  t|&t  scores,  a  significant  dif- 
ference in  withdrawal  rate,  and  highly  significant  diffe2f|nces  in  the  amount  of  outside 
work  and  in  several  measures  of  attitude  toward  the  coursM  all  favoring  the  extra-credit 
system.  || 

Currently,  in  the  writer's  introductory  classes,  abo&t  65%  of  all  students  earn  extra 
credit.    Among  these,  about  70%  thereby  earn  a  grade  rais||  (or  have  already  earned  A's  by 
their  test  scores).    The  mean  number  of  points  obtained  d^er  all  students  is  about  9, 
equivalent  to  reading  270  pages  of  relevant  books,  since ||ver  80%  of  the  points  obtained 
are  from  book  abstracts.  J|[. 

A  more  detailed  description  and  report  may  obtained ^Iprom  the  writer. 


INNOVATION  DM  A 

Thv  innoviition  involves. 

a  Kn»shmen  H  Psycholo^^y  Majors 

CO  Sophomores  H  Non-Mcijors 

C9  luniors  63  Honors  St udenis  ,  .        .  ,  ^    ,  ^ 

a  Seniors  E9  Olher  |specify):   Might  be  used  with  graduate  students. 

I'm  rquisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation:  ^ 


Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  c .  1000 
H(jw  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effe(  t?  — 2  years 

Apprnxniial*'  amount  ol  initial  fundm^  nriessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  Q  

A[)proximate  amount  nrriled  each  year  lo  support  ongoing  project  =  $ — Q  

Kvaliiation  di)ne/>n  innovation: 

Q  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

B  Measures  of^sludent  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovalion  cont rol  groui)(s) 
m  Olher  (spec  ify)     innovation  and  conCrolgroups  experimentally  compared  on 

achievement  test  scores,  student  opinion  questionnaires,  withdrawal  rates, 
and  amount  of  outside  reading  and  other  non-rquired  but  course  related 
work. 

INSTITU TlONAt.  DATA      A-community  college  campus;  B-private  university 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year  *   q     o  lA"  ^ 
Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 

Number  of  senior  m.ijors  in  the  department:  ^^0     (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Institution  • 

t  otal  student  enrollment  in  H)74-75  academic  year:  A''0«OQP»  B-15tUUU  ' 

Char«u.terislH  s  of  Institution  •  ^' 

A    Q  Publn  -  County 

□  Pubhc-Stcite 
A&B  K  Private 

B  Urban 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only  '  '    B    EI  Professional 

□  Women  only 

A&B    09  Coed  t 
A    Q)  Community  or  Junior  (-ollege 

PretlominanI  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       fiD  Quarter       □Trimester       0  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name  Brian  R.  Bate,  Ph^D. 

Title  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Department     Behavioral  Sciences 

Institution:      Cuyahoga  Ckimmunity  (College,  Western  Campus 
Address:         11000  Pleasant  Valley  Road 
Parma,  Ohio  44130 

) 

Telephone:  (Area  Code)    216  Number:  845-4000/888-6723  Extension: 


A&B 

Q 

B 

B 

A&B 

Bl 

B 
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MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  LIBRARY  RESOURCES 


AJi  Fidds 


Evwn  In  our  small  libPary,  the  number  and  variety  of  psychology  resources  is  overwhelming  to  the  beginning  student.  I  havt  organized 
these  various  materials  to  make  them  extremely  accessible  to  the  student.  When  he  becomes  interested  in  psychology  as  a  major  or 
carver.  I  then  ttach  him  how  to  find  materials  for  himself.  Listed  here  are  the  variou;  ways  I  have  been  able  to  make  our  small 
psychology  collection  stretch  much  further.  For  alt  books  and  tapes,  I  list  the  call  number  to  make Tt  easier  for  ttudants  to  find  the 
sources. 


1.  Ntwspaper  Fila 

Articlas  are  dipped  from  racent  newspapers  and  then  sorted  by  topics  into  folders.  These  folders  are  kept  at  the  Reserve  Desk. 
Students  bring  in  articles  they  think  would  fit  into  the  Newspaper  File. 

2.  Psychology  Vertical  File  '  " 

I  collect  and  organize  according  to  topic  magazil^e  articles,  art^os  from  old  books  of  readings,  sections  from  old  textbooks, 
Bobbs-Merrill  raprtnts.  Scientific  American  reprints,  and  GonortH  L))arning  Press  articles.  Students  can  check  these  out  for  a 
week.  Along  with  high  usage  Is  a  high  permanent  taking 'of  articles.  Because  so  many  naw  and  interested  sources  are  being 
published,  I  have  not  made  Xerox  copies  to  replace  missing  articles. 


3.  Books  of  Readings 

I  took  30  of  the  general  psychology  books  of  readings,  raod  through  them  to  select  interesting  and  non 'technical  articles,  and 
than  made  a  topic  index  to  these  sources.  Only  ona  topic  and  relevant  sources  were  placed  on  a  page  so  that  I  could  update  the 
lists  as  new  books  of  readings  are  published,  I  have  done  this  for  General  Psychology,  Child  Psychology,  and  Social 
Psychology.  These  articles  ara  usually  mora  technical  then  the  Psychology  Vertical  File  articles. 

4.  Behavior  Modification  Bibliography 


Behavior  modification  is  a  very  popular  topic  with  my  students.  I  divided  behavior  modification  into  seven  areas,  divided  each 
of  the  areas  into  smaller  questions,  and  then  wrote  behavioral  objectives  for  each  question.  Under  each  behavioral  objective  I 
listed  the  artidos.  books, t^rogrammed  materials,  topics  ^n<^  filnns  that  the  student  could  use  to  accomplish  the  objective. 

Refarance  Materials  ^ 

I  used  the  same  headings  as  in  my  book  A  Guide  to  Ubrmry  ResoMrch  in  Psychoiogy  (1971)  to  group  f-eference  works  along 
with  textbooks  for  the  araas  of  most  interest  to  our  students;  child  psychology,  social  psychology,  adolescent  psychology, 
educational  psychology,  abnormal  behavior,  and  general  psychology. 

Papert)acks 

Using  the  APA's,  TTia  Pv/chology  Te»chur*s  Resource  Boo/(  (1973)  along  with  other  listing  of  paperbacks  and  popular 
psychology  books,  I  ordered  end  then  grouped  according  to  topic  about  200  paperbacks.  For  the  most  popular  ones,  I  havp 
written  study  guides  and  have  ordered  mora  than  one  copy. 

Hardbacks  "^^^ 

After  noting  which  topics  students  were  most  interested  in,  I  put  together  bibliographies  on  30  of  the  most  interesting 
psychological  topics' which  cut  across  Library  of  Congress  headings  and  is  mora  useful  to  students  than  the  card  catalog. 


B.     Magazines  and  Joumals 

Wa  hava  few  journals  since  students  are  able  to  use  the  books  of  readings  indexed  according  to  topic.  The' magazines  and 
joumals  wo  have  ara  listed  and  the  abstract  or  index  which  indexes  them  is  listed.  Recent  interesting  articlas  are  listed  by 
joumal. 

9.  Media 

There  is  a  complete  listing  of  films,  vidoot^s,  games.  tapet^&Tide-tapes,  records,  super  eight  films,  and  filmloops. 
10.     A  Guida  to  Psychology  Resources  at  HCC 


Students  ware  finding  some  good  sources  but  wera  missing  others.  Some  forgot  my  instructions  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Consequently,  }  have  developed  a  snruill  booklet  which  explains  aisch  of  the  various  catagorlas  listed  here  and  how  to  use  each, 
i  give  out  copiM  to  my  students  arid  leave  extra  ones  in  the  fibrary. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

^The  innovation  involves: 

83  Freshmen  B  Psychology  Majors 

t9  Sophomores  Kl  Non-Majors 

□  juniors  O  Honors  Students 

□  Seniors  *  □  Other  (specify): 

Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation:  none 


Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  2Q0 
Hc)w  long  trtis  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  2 — years 

Approximate  amount  pf  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  2-- 

Approximale  dmounl  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $ — Q  

Evaluation  done  on  innovation: 

□  Stiuienl  opinion  questionnaires  ^ 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
.  □  Other  (specify): 


INSTfTUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-lime-equivalefll  faculty:  — L 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department: 


(if  applicable) 


Size  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  — IQQQ 


Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City 
t9  Public-State 

□  Private 

□  Urban 

□  Nonllrban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
K)  Coed' 

B  Community  or  [utiior  College 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 
/     -H  Semester       DH^uarter       □  Trimester       0  4-1-4 


□  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


INNOVATOR  DATA 

Namje: 
.  Title: 
Department: 
Institution: 
Address: 


Dr.  Jamefs  Bell 
Associate  Professor 
Psychology 

Howard  Community  College 
Columbia,    Maryland  21044 


ERIC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  301 


Number:     730  -8000  .  Extension:  49 
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VOLUNTEER  FIELD  WORK  FOR  ACADEMIC  CREPIT 


All  FieldsV 


PSYCHOLOGY  150  (FIELD  RESEARCH)  ^ 
FACT  SHEET 

Psychology  150  offers  one  to  six  units  of  credit  in  a  given  semester  (including 
sumner  school  and  intercession)  for  volunteer  work  in  various,  community  organi- 
zations such  as  clinics,  hospitals,  halfway  houses,  research  institutes,  .schools, 
poverty  programs,  and  many  others.     A  recommended  list  of  such  organizations 
should  be  examined;  placements  other  than  those  listed  must  be  approv^.  ' 

The  requirements  of  the  course  are  as  follows:  y 

'  1.     Attendance  at  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  semester,  where  further 
details  of  the  program  are  discussed. 

2.  Selection,  of  a  placement  within  the  two-week  period  following  the  initial 
meeting. 

3.  Approval  o£  the  selected  placement  within  the  month  follovrlng  the  initial 
meeting. 

4.  Completion  of  a  brief  "information  sheet"  indicating  the  name,  address, 
and  phone  number  of  the  placement  organization,  as  well  as  the  super- 
visor's name,   to  be  submitted  before  midterm.  V.  -  ^ 

5.  Documentation  of  approximately  40-50  Ti&UTS  on-the-Joii>rork  (including 
training  sessions,  seminars,  reading,  etc.)  per  unit  credit.  (For 
example,  one  unit's  credit  entails  40  horus  work;  two  units,  80  hours; 

'  three  units,  120  hours,  etc.)    No  grade  will  be  giv^n  without  teceipt 
of  the  supervisor's  evaluation  form. 

6.  Informal  seminars  bo  discuss  placement  experiences  will  be  planned  and 
scheduled  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  and  the  pertinent  information 
posted  in  the  psych61ogJy  department  office.     Students  must  attend  at 
least  one  seminar  per  semester." 

7.  Completion  of  a'volunteer  evaluation  form,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  psychology  department  secretary,  before  the  end  of  classes. 

"Grading  will  be  based  on  complete  and  punctual  fulfillment  of  the  above-men tione^i 
requirements,  as  well  as  an  evaluation  by  the  supervisor  whose  name  is  specified 
on  the  rttudfnt's  mid- term  form.  ^ 

Vlsit^'  *d.ll  be  made  by  the  instructor  to  a  selected  number  of  placements  where 

tudents  are  working  in  a  given  semester  to  discuss  details  of  students'  work 
experience,  and,  in  a  general  way,  to  facilitate  communication  with  stuidents 
and  supervisors. 
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INNOVATION  DATA  >' 
The  innovation  involves: 

a. Freshmen  '  H  Psychology  Majors 

B  Sophomores  H  Non-Majors 

0  limiors  ^  Honors  Students 

B  Seniors    '  □  ^^ther  (specify): 

Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 
General  Psychology 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year: 
How  lonjj  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  A  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  lo  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $ 
Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  -  $  Q  

Kvalualion  done  on  innovation: 

Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify): 

Evaluation  of  student  performance  by  supervisors'^ at  field  work  placement 

INSTi  rUTIONAL  DATA  ^ 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  —8- 


150 

0 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  50_  (if  applicable) 

Size  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academi^year:  


Characteristics  of  .Institution  • 

□  Public-City  B  Undergral?!u^yte  level  program 

□  Public-Stale  »  D  Post-Baccalalireale  Master's 
g  Private'  *  ,  •  "  ^  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 
H  Urban 

□  Non-Urban  B  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  *  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 
B  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 

c5  Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

H  Semester       □  Quarter       DTrimesler       □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA    '  ' 

V.  Lee  Bender,  Ph.D 

1  j^^^"  A3Sj>^^rof^ssor 
Department:  Psychology  ^^^"^ 

Institution:  University  of  San  Francisco 

Address:  .  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

•San  Francisco, 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)    415  Number:  ggg^gj^jj^  Extension: 

\  -  69 
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TEACHING  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY  BY  ••MINI-LECTURE" 


All  fields 


I  have  devised  a  system  of  "mini-lectures"  which  appears  to  be  effective  in 
maintaining  student  interest  and  attention.    Four  or  five  multiple-chaice  questions, 
each  designed  to  convey  one  or  two  major  points,  are  presented  at  intervals  of 
about  teix  minutes  by  an  overhead  projector.     Students  are  allowed  time  to  study, 
and,  if  they  wish,  to  record  each  question  and  its  four  possible  answers  •    A  show 
of  hands  ("votes")  is  then  requested  for  each  of  the  four  alternatives  to  each 
question.    The  correct  answer  is  finally  provided,  and  a  mini-lecture  based  on  the 
item  follows. 

^  The  "voting"  serves    to  keep    the  class  alert  and  encourages  the  completion 
of  assigned  reading  before  each  class  meeting.    The  questions,  moreover,  fapiiliarize 
the  students  with  the  general  nature  of  questions  which  may  be  expected  on  examinations. 
A  well-designed  and/or  "treacherous"  question  will  frequently  elicit  a  larger  number 
of  votes  for  wrong  alternatives  and  thia  appears  to  be  especially  effective  in 
evoking  interest  —  and  discussion.     The  instructor  also  gains  insight  into  misin- 
terpretations of  the  material  and  is  therefore  better  able  to  provide  clarification. 

The  primary  virtue  of  the  a^stem  is  motivational;    the  student  is  kept  in 
suspense  until  the  correct  answer  is  given.     Further,  presentation  of  the  answer 
serves  to  reward  the  student  who  has  prepared  well  for  the  class,  or  provides 
immediate  feedback  to  the  student  who  for  one  reason  or  another  selects  a  wrong 
answer.     In  addition,  by  dividing  each  lecture  into  several  mini-lectures,  the 
instructor  is  forced  to  analyze  the  course  material  and  select  those  few  points 
and  principles  which  he/she  believes  to  be  of  special  interest. 

S  ■  '  '  ' 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

The  innovation  involves: 

EO  Freshmen 
g  Sophomores 
^  luniors 
^  Seniors 


a  Psychology  Majors 
[J  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 


Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 
NONE 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  Jl? — 
How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  — 3 —  years 

Approximate  amount  of  mit lal.  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  S^tQQ  tQ^lQ>QO 
Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  SS^JM)  

Kvaluation  done  on  innovation:  ^ 

SS  Student  opinion  questionnaires  ^ 

□  Measures  of  stuilent  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  C3lher  (specify): 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  -12- 
Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department: 


Si/.e  of  Institution 

Tt)tal  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year: 


(if  applicable) 


19,000 


Characteristics  of  Inst'itufi{)n 

□  Public-City 
Ea  Public-State 

□  Private 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
IS  Coed 

□  Community  er  Junior  College 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

SSemester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:     Larry  T.  Brown 

jillp.      Professor  of  Psychology 

Department:  Psychology 

institution-    Oklahoma  State  University 

Address-       Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 


S  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

0  Liberal  Arts* 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional  , 


□  Other  (Specify): 


ERLC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  ^qS 


Number:  372-6211 


Extension:  7252 
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STUDENT  OUTCOMES  IN  SELF-PACED  INSTRUCTION  IN  RELATION  TO  STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS 


All  Fields 


As  California  State  College,.  Bakersf ield,  assessed  the  effects  of  its  major  involvement 
with  self-paced  instruction  (including  5  Psychology  courses),  it  became  clear  that 
some  students  prospered  in  them  and  others  floundered.    An  investigation  was  begun, 
.  with  funding  from  the  CSUC  Fund  for  Innovation,  into  relationships  between  student 
characteristics  and  course  outcomes  in  traditional  vs,  self-paced  courses.  Results 
will  be  available  by  1  September  75  and  will  be  sent  upon  request.  The  overall  plan 
for  the  study  is  presented  below. 

Attempts  were  made  to  obtain  responses  to  a  questionnaire  (IRAQ)  from  every  student 
enrolling  in  a  self-paced  course  section  and  from  every  student  in  selected  comparison 
courses  or  sections  during  the  entire  1974-1975  academic  year.    The  261-item.IRAO 
is  composed  of  34  items  soliciting  attitudes  and  self-reports  of  behaviors  relevant 
to  self-paced  and  traditional  instruction,  and  additional  items  required  to  score 
^    the  following  scales  used  by  prior  researchers: 

The  Cflifornia  Psychological  Inventory:  Scajes  Do,  Re,  Ac,  Ai,  Fx 
The  Leary  lACL:  Scales  Managerial,  Autocratic,  Docile,  Dependent, 

Responsible,  Hypernqrmal 
The  Alpert-Haber  Achievement  Anxiety  Test:  Scales  Facilitating,  Debilitating 

Scale  sco/es,  self- report  items,  and  items  clusters  will  be  used  as  predictor 
^        variabljEfs  in  an  effort  to  account  for  variance  in  the  outcome  measures  described 
belowx   The  overall  aim  of  the  project  is  to  develop,  if  possible,  flow  charts  or 
predictor  equations  to  determine  in  advance  the  fitness  of  any  given  student  for 
seTr-paced  instruction  vs.  fitness  for  the  traditional  procedures,  as  an  aid  to 
academic  advising.    If  successful,  such  prediction-and-selection  would  reduce 
attrition  and  failure  in  self-paced  courses. 

Outcome  measures  of  interest  are  completion  vs.  non-completion  of  the  course  (in 
one  quarter;  in  two  quarters;  subsequently);  accelerated  completion;  level  of 

completion  as  reflected  in  grade;  and  others. 

> 

The  size  (2350  FTE)  and  philosophical  nature  (high  instructor  autonony)  of  this 
campus  make  it  difficult  to  find  matched  self-paced  and  traditional  sections  using 
the  same  text  and  examinations,    ftoreover,  data  collection  was  voluntary,  with  a 
small  fee  ($2)  for  completing  the  questionnaire,  and  overall  retunns  approximate 
40%  of  the  target  population.    Within  those  restrictions,  efforts ^ave  been  made 
to  collect  outcome  data  for  all  students  who  returned  questionnaires  in  all  of  their 
courses  during  this  academic  year.    Many  kinds  of  within-subjects  and"Tetween- 
formats  comparisons  are  therefore  possible. 

Because  the  perspective  taken  covers  up  to  tWo  quarters  after  each  course  is  offered, 
there  is  a  considerable  time  lag  involved.    By  August,  1975,  there  will  be  complete 
O     Fall,  1974,  data  an^  partial  results  for  succeeding  quarters. 
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INNOVATION  DATA  •* 
The  innovation  involves: 

CX  Freshmen  '  g  Psychology  Majors 

'     3  Sophomores  BS  Non-Majors 

d(  [uniors  □  Honors  Students 

CXSenu.rs  □  Other  (specify).: 

Prere(|uisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 

Participation  was  incidental  to  their  enrollment  in  self-paced  or  selected  comparison 
courses;  completion  of  the  questionnaire  was  voluntary 

N^her  of  students  who  partiapate 'in  mnovatjon  per  yearAQCLStudent  responseS  are  anticipated 
How  Ions  has  the  innovation  been  in  efiecl?  — !  years 

Approximate  amount  of  mitial  funding  necessary  lo  develop  ancj  try  the  innovation  =  $7,000  evaluation  COSt 

Approxmiale  amount  needed  each  year  lo  support  ongoins  project  =  $  UnkpOWn 

Evaluatit)n  done  on  innovation: 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

to  MiMSures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation,  control  8roup(s) 

□  Other  (specify): 

/INSTITUTIONA^L  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year     nOt  applicable 

Number  of  full-time-equivalp>nl  faculty:  • 

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Institution  O^^Vi  FTF 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  _^£Jv_rji^ 


Characteristics  of 4nstitution 

Q  F^ibhc-City  g  Undergraduate  I^^^J^  ..^pd  from  studv) 

3  Public-State  «  O  Post-Baccalaureate  Masters  (excluded  trom  Siuay; 

□  Private  °  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban  JC     i_      .  a  ^ 

□  Non-Urban  □  Liberal  Arts 

^  '  □  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  □  Professional 

□  Women  only  ^ 
)b  Coed  * 

□  Community  or  junior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      lii  Quarter      □  Trimester       0  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify ): 

INNOVATOR  DATA  , 

Name:     v         ^^t^''^  Chestney  Cohen 
Tide:  Associate  Professor 

Department:  Psychology  ,j 
Institution:     California  State  College,  Bakersfield 
Address:       9001  Stockdale  Highway 
Bakersfield.  CA  93309 


.    Telephone:  (Area  Code)       805  Number:'    833-2372     _  Extension: 
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A  PROBLEM-ORIENTED  APPROACH  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  INTRODUCTORY  EDUCATIONAL 

« 

I  PSYCHOLOGY 


All  fields 


For  decades  researchers  have  been  searching  for  the  criteria  of  effective 
teaching.     To  date,  they  have  only  suggestive  ideas.    Yet  students  in  programs 
of  teacher  education  assume  that  courses  in  introductory  educational -^psychology 
deal  with  objective  facts  and  rules  for  effective  teaching.     I  decided  that  it 
was  necessary  to  overcome  this  misconception.     I  therefore  determined  to  aban- 
don the  usual  method  of  using  classroom  time  to  present  an  endless  torrent  of 
supposedly  objective  facts.     Instead,  I  turned  the  classroom  into  a  laboratory 
for  Vhe  teaching  of  method.     I  taught  the  students  the  basic  techniques  of 
research,  instructed  them  in  the  use  of  primary  sources  such  as  those  found  in 
scholarly  journals,  and  led  them  to  look  for  problems  rather  than  definitive 
facts  in  €heir  studies.     I  Instituted  brainstorming  sessions  focusing  on  the 
identification  of  problems.     The  goal  of  all  this  was  to  help  students  appre- 
ciate the  tentativeness  of  knowledge  in  the  field,  the  need  to  look  at  findings 
with  healthy  skepticism,  and  the  exhilaration  that  comes  from  new  and  useful 
configurations  of  data.     To  identify  probLems  was  hot  always  easy  for  my  stu- 
dents, accustomed  as  they  were  to  intimidation  by  the  tyranny  of  printed  words 
and  authoritarian  professors.     But  eventually,  by  themselves,  or  with  my  pri- 
vate direction,  they  soon  began  to  isolate  and  articulate  such  prdblems.  And 
what  is  more,  they  liked  the  process.-  As  the  apodictic  certainty  of  the  subject 
receded  fxom  the  students'  horizons,  it  was  replaced  by  the  growing  confidence 
in  their  own  ability  to  question,  to  reorder,  and  ultimately,  hopefully,  to. 
create  perhaps  more  realistic  and  useful  horizons  of  their  own. 
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lNN()VAriO!M^)ATA 
The  mnovalKin  involvf^s 

□  Kn^shmrn  H  Psychology  Majors 

□  Sophomores  H  Non-Ma)ors 

ra  Iim!Mr«i  O  Honors  StjLidenIs  ^,         ,  . 

a  S.or^  fl  other  (spouly):   Education  Major 

-Prerequisites  for  sUidenls  who  par! if.i[).ile  in  mnov.Hion: 

A  course  in  Introductory  Psychology 

Ntiml)tT  i)f  students  who  participate  in  mnovatiim  per  ye.ir:  — 65_ 
Hov\  lon«  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  _£   years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  fundiiiK  nei  ess.iry  l(»  develop  and  try  the  innovation  S^D — 
Approximate  .nnount  needed  e,H.h  ye.ir  to  support  tm^om>4  project  =  $  0  

Kvalualion  done  <m  innovation; 

□c  Student  opinion^juesl ion na ires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  ncm-inQovalion  control  Rroupls) 
□.  Other  (specify): 


INSriTPTIONAL  DATA 

^l/e  o  f  Department  in  1974-75  acatiemic  year 

dumber  of  fuli-lime-e(iuivalent  faculty:  _JiQ  

Number  of  senior  m.a)ors  m  the  department:  (if  applicable) 

Size  ol  Institution 

MOtal  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:   flhnnf  1U,UUU 

(:h,ira(  teristics  of  Institution 

□  Put)!ic:-(:ity  lyUnderRraduate  level  program 
£]  Puhlu  St.ite  3  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private  □  Post-Baccalaureatfe  Doctoral 
{3  Urban 

□  Non-Urb.m  ^  Liberal  Arts 

□I  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  Q  Professional 

□  Women  only 

□  Coed 

□  Community  or  lunior  College  ^ 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

a  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  Dr.  Shelby  Ruth  Cohen 

Title  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 

Department:        Special  Education  and  Individualized  Instruction 
Institution;         ^iean  College  of  New  Jersey 
Address  Morris  Avmue 

Union,  New  Jersey  07083 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  Number:  Extension: 

o  .     -  ■  75 
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HELPING  STUDENTS  EXPLORE  COUNSELING  AS  A  POSSIBLE  CAREER  GOAL  AND  PREPARING 
THEM  FOR  POSSIBLE  POSITIONS  AS  COUNSELORS  (Semiprof essionals  in  School 
Guidance  Work),     This  innovation  is  viewed  as  the  Associate  Degree  portion 
of  a  career  ladder  opportunity"  culminating  in  professional  counselor 
positions  with  the  appropriate  training  and  esqperiences. 


A  wide  variety  of  subject  areas  such  as:    General  Psychology,  Human  Development, 
The  Atypical  Child,  Abnormal  Psychology,  Interviewing  Techniques,  Education  and 
Psychological  Measurement,  Counseling  Theory  and  Practice,  Problems  of  Minority 
Groups,  and  appropriate  field  work  experiences  are  all  included  in  this 
innovation. 


This  attempt  at  innovation  has  two  objectives.    The  first  is  to  offer  students 
who  are  interested  in  counseling  as  a  possible  career  goal  the  opportunity  to  explore 
some  of  the  acadaitLc  learning  and  work  experiences  which  they  will  encounter  as  part 
of  counselor  training.    Both  classroom  instruction  and  field  work  experiences  are  com- 
bined in  this  innovation.     Such  experiences  foster  student  clarification  of  what  is 
involved  in  counseling  work  early  jnough  to  permit  students  to  change  career  objectives 
without  substantial  losses  to  the  student. 

The  second  objective  of  this  innovation  is  to  prepare  interested  students  for 
possible  employment  as  assistant  counselors  in  a  school  guidance  setting  within  the 
framework  of  the  Associate  in  Arts  Degree.    This  second  phase  of  the  innovation  is 
just  beginning  to  take  shape.    At  the  core  of  this  innovation  are  three  five-credit: 
courses  each  of  which  require  three  class  hours  per  week  and  one  day  per  week  in  a 
counseling  field  work  assignment.    The  second  and  third  courses  in  this  sequence 
require  that  the  field  work  be  in  a  school  guidance  setting.    These  courses  deal 
with:,    interviewing,  philosophical  and  psychological  aspects  of  counseling;  the 
use  of  records  in  guidance  work;  career  guidance;  and  counseling  theories  and 
practices. 

• 

When  this  innovation  started  in  1974  Fall  semester  there  were  twenty-two 
students  enrolled  in  the  Introduction  to  Counseling  course.    There  are  currently 
eighty  students  and  two-thirds  of  a  full-time  faculty  member's  time  involved  in 
"this  innovation.     It  is  anticipated  that  this  Innovation  is  not  likely  to  exceed 
two  hundred  students  per  semester.    Public  elementary,  intermediate,  and  secondary 
schools;  parochial  secondary  schools;  and  several  community  agencies  on- St a ten 
Island  have  participated  in  this  innovation^by  prpviding  students  with  the  necessary 
field  work  assignments  and  supervision  in  their  (inters  and^school  guidance  offices. 
Informal  and  questionnaire  feedback  from  the  students  and  the  schools  are  very 
encouraging. 
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INNOVATION  DATA> 
Tht»  innov*ili(»n  involves 

Kt  Frrshmfn    "  □  Psychology  M<i)ors 

D  Stiphdmorns  □  Non-Miijors 

□  [uninrs  D  Honors  Students 

□  senuirs  Kl  OiKer  (specily):    School  guidance  personnel  in  public  and 

private  schools. 

PnMeqiiisiles  for  stuclents  who  participate  in  innovation; 

Prerequisites:  Introductory  Psychology  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  of  the  elective  courses 
in    the  innovation.     In  addition,  the  thre^  combination  classroom  instruction  and  field 

:5r.?^.U«!?.^enYs«^  Pn^fn^n^WPr  f^Sr:^^^^^^"'  200 

Ht»v\  Itinu  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  — 2 —  years  ^(^i 

Approximate  ajr.nunt  ol  initial  funding  nei:essary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  -  S_5  

Ap[)roximale  amount  needed  eac  h  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  AOyOOO 

Kvalu.ilion  ilonr  t>n  innovation:  , 

□  Stiidenl  opinion  (juestionnaires 

□  M.Msiires  n\  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  «roiip(s) 

□  Other  |sf)e(:ifv)   Thus  far  opeii-ended  comments  from  students  and  questionnaires  filled  out 
by  the  person  supervising  the  student  in  the  field  work  assignment  have  been  used  to 
evaluate  the  innovation;  they  have  been  highly  favorable.    Next  semester  we  will  also  eval- 
uate student  progress  through  pre  and  post  testing  in  human  relations  effectiveness. 
INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Si/e  ol  Department  in  1^)74-75  academu,  year  ' 
Numher  of  fult-time-equivajf  nl  faculty:  — 2S — 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:     nnnp.  (if  applicable) 

Si/i*  ol  Inst ituHon  , , 

Total  student  enrollment  in  U)74-75  academic  year:  — -^-^>^^^  

('J;iar.irterislics  of  institution 

(2J  Pul)ln-(:ily  S  Undergraduate  level  program 

E  Publii  -Slate  ^  Post-Bacralaureat(?  Master's 

□  (>riv.ite  ^  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 
GO  Urban 

□  \»)n  llrl)an  8  I.ibernl  Arts 

Id  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  onlv  °  Professional 

□  Wf)men  only 
B  Coed 

H  Community  or  junior  College 

Predouun.in!  Calendar  System  at  Your  institution 

a  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVA'rOR  DATA 

\,nue  Norman  M.  deMoose,  Ph.D. 

IjiIp;   Associate  Professor 

Department   Psychology  and  Sociology 

Institution:    Staten  Island  Comnunity  College 

Address        715  Ocean  Terrace,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  10301 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)     212  Number:  390^7744  Extensu/n: 
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USINS  FILMS,  TV,  AND  UNDERGRAI^yATE  COUNSELORS  TO  TEACH  iWrRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY 


General  Psychology:  Method  can  be  applied  to  other  aubmcta 

§ 

Traditional  and  modem  objectives  for  the  Introductory  |gbur8e  are  first  pre- 
sented to  the  students.     A  guide  lists  the  dates  and  c<jncurrent  assignments 
over  the  basic  text.  Teaching  Tests  Over  Text;  the  56  S'lnis  to  be  screened, 
TeacKlng  Tests  Over  Psychology  Films,  homework,  and  thi^materlal  to  be  covered 
on  each  of  seven  exams  of  the  quarter.    The  class  flllg|a  708  seat  auditorium 
which  Is  fully  equipped  with  modem  projection  equlpme^.     A  large  seminar  room 
Is  available  for  group  discussions  Immediately  after  ea(|h  screening.     In  addition, 
the  Instructor  Is  available  for  Individual  cbnf erences|a5  hours  per  week;  under- 
graduate  student  counselors  are  available  for  150  additional  man  hours  a  week. 

m 

Students  are  requested  to  read  the  Teaching  Test  (TT)  questions  In, the  film 
manual  before  the  films  are  screened,  then  answer  the  ^yerlfled  Latin  Square 


(VLS)  questions  at  the  first  opportunity.  When  studentis  have  studied  the  TTs 
over  the  films  beforehand,  valuable  class  time  Is  savep'  In  Introducing  It  and 
In  discussing  It  afterwards.  M 

Students  for  whom  English  Is  a  second  language,  dlsadA?^mtaged  students,  or  any- 
one who  has  failed  an  earlier  test  may  take  two  hours  ^o  write  the  next  exam  pro- 
vided they  have  spehf  four  conference  hours  (2/week)  v^lth  an  undergraduate 
counselor  prior  to  the  exam.     Graduate  TAs  were  very  siiccessf ully  replace'd  with 
undergraduates  who  had  eamed  high  As  In  this  course  ,Jand  who  had  volunteered 
to  help  others  learn.     Each  counselor  spent  one  hour^^#  day  In  the  office  and 
eamed  three  hours  of  academic  credit.     Five  or  six  fipunselors  were  available 
at  six  different  class  hours  each  day.     The  counselera  also  prfevlewed  films  with 
the  Instructor^  helped  write  TT  questions  over  new  films  and  current  TA  programs 
relevant  to  the  course,  helped  proctor  examg,  and  advised  the  Instructor  on  more 
effective  methods  of  conducting  the  course,  etc. 

No  other  faculty  member  was  Involved  In  this  program,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  one  secretary  and  20-30  undergraduates,  one  Instructor  was  able  to  teach  over 
2,000  students  per  year  (10,000  student  credit  hours). 

On  exams,  as  many  questions  are  asked  on  films  as  on  the  text.     Item  analyses 
of  questions  show  that  students  leam  better  from  the  films  and  TV  than  from 
books,  and  least  from  lectures*     By  writing  teaching  test  questions  over  a  few 
new  films  each  quarter,  we  have  developed  a  pool  of  Items  over  70  films,  the 
best  30Z  of  those  we  have  used  In  the  last  ten  years.     Students  rate  the  films 
each  quarter  on  relevance  and  teaching  ef fectlvenessi  and  the  poorest  three  are 
replaced. 

From  50-70%  of  the  class  earn  As  (26-30  out  of  30)  with  either  VLS  or  ILS  for- 
mats where  the  odds  against  getting  any  question  correct  by  guessing  are  1/1,250. 
Those  who  fall  usually  stop  coming  to  class,  and  we  average  20  times  as  many 
As  as  Es.     With  VLS  formats  the  modal  score  has  usually  been  a  perfect  score. 
Exams  administered  at  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  quarter  have  shown  that 
as  much  as  90%  of  all  questions  missed  the  first  time  were  answered  correctly 
on  the  final.     Since  we  developed  Teaching  Tests  and  started  using  more  films, 
registration  In  this  section  has  tripled  and  students  have  rated  It  above  all 
other  large  sections.     This  was  true  on  evaluations  made  Independently  by  four 
different  offices.     Forgetting  Is  significantly  lower  than  for  traditional 
types  of  examination  questions.     Visual  Imagery  In  films  over  psychological 
concepts  are  retained  better  by  foreign  students  and  disadvantaged  English 
speaking  students  than  technical  vocabula^j^^ 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

The  innovation  involves 

3  Freshmen  ,  □  Psychology  Majors 

Q  Sophomores  B  Non-Majors 

□kTTmfors  O  Honors  Students 

Q  Seniors  □  Other  (specify): 

Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 
None 

Number  of  students  v^^ho  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  2000 
How  long  hris  the  innovation  been  in  effect?lQ  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  0- 

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  9  

\ 

Kvaluation  donif  on  innovation: 

CJ  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance- in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  gronp(s) 

□  Other  (specify): 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA^  - 
i 

Size  of  Department  in  1974^75  academic  year 

Number  of  fulUtime-equiv<alent  faculty:  4.1»69 

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  -432 —  (if  applicable) 

Size  of  Institution  cr.*    /a,,|.  van 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:   ^^>JW  \Anz.  /^) 

Characteristics  of  InstiJulion 

□  Public-City  '  □  Undergraduate  level  program 
13  Public-Stale                      '                 '.      H  Post-Baccalaureate  Masters 

□  Private  69  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban  □  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 
Ea  Coed 

□  Commumly  or  Junior  C^ollege 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      ID  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-l.'4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name;  Paul  E.  Fields 

Title:  Professor 

Department;  Dept.  of  Psychology 

Institution:  University  of  Washington 

Address:  4327  N.E.  55th  St.,  Seattle,  WA.  98105 


Telephone:  (Area. Code)  206       Number:         543-6522  Extension: 
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'    A  PRELIMINARY  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  USE  OF  STUDENT'S  COURSE 
EVALUATIONS  FOR  COURSE  REVISION  AND  TEACHING -LEARNING  SYSTEM  MODIFIGATION 
All  Fields  - 
Objectives:    To  determine  the  effects  of  instruction  modified  periodically  as  a  result 
of  students'  evaluations  and  group  discussion  upon  student  learning  and  satisfaction. 

A  student  course  evaluation  form  was  constructed  v/ith  seventeen  items  collected 
under  the  general  headings  of  "Course  Evsiaation",  "Examinations  and  Grading", 
"Instructor  Evaluation",  and  "Overall  Evaluation  Summary".    Spaces  are  provided  feor 
student  responses  regarding  the  "outstanding"  and  "weakest"  features  of  the  course. 
Also  each  of  the  seventeen  rated  items  has  a  space  for  additional  comments.  Eaclr'rated- 
item  has  five  categories  for  respottding  as  follows:  "strongly  agree,  agree,  disagree, 
strongly  disagree  and  not  applicable". 

The  results  of  the  students'  evaluations  from  the  end  of  the  Fall  Semester,  1974, 
Developmental  Psychology  class  were  collected  into  an  "agree"  vs.  "all  other  responses" 
tabulation.    The  free  responses  and  those  comments  describing  the  "strongest"  and  "weakest" 
features  of  the  course  were  categorized  and,  along  with  the  results  of  the  students' 
evaluations,  presented  fi^t  the  beginning  of  the  Spring,  1975,  Semester  to  the  students 
in  Developmental  Psychology. 

The  professor  held  an  open  discussion  with  the  students  in  which  both  the  profesdor 
and  students  contributed  ideas  on  how  to  modify  the  teaching- learning  systemi  Assignment 
sheets  with  objectives,  lecture  points,  quiz  hints (vocabulary)  and  discussion  questions 
were  retained.    Also,  cummulatlve  testing  over  the  course,  stanlne  grading  combined 
with  straight  percentage  correct  (student  benefits  by  receiving  the  highest  grade 
from  either  method)  and  ging  over  each  test  immediately  after  completing  it  were  retained 
from  the  Fall  Semester  teaching- learning  techniques.    Added  to  the  teaching- learning 
system  were  in^olasa,  completion-type  quizzes  with  Immediate  grading  and  student-prepared, 
multiple-choice  questions.    These  questions  were  used  for  student  study  and  a  retake  test 
(if  the  student  qualified  by  completing  all  assignments).    The  retake  test  was  constructed 
by  the  professor  from  the  items  submitted  by  students  (about  500  per  six-weeks  test). 
These  retake  test  results  are  not  included  in  this  study. 

The  students  were  tformed  that  additional  evaluations  of  the  course  would  be  requested 
as  the  course  progressed  and  used  to  adjust  the  teaching- learning  system  as  needed. 

Preliminary  Elesults:    An  F  test  (1.24)  indicated  that  the  population  variance  could  be 
pooled  and  a  comparison  of  the  means  could  be  made  by  a  t^  test.    A  significant  difference 
(H  =  P  ^  .001  for  t  ratio  of  5.20)  was  found  between  the  means  of  the  raw  test  scored 
on  the  first  period  test  in  favor  of  the  Sprang  Semester,  1975,  class  over  the  Fall 
Semester,  1974  class  (N  -  66  for  each  group).    These  tests  were  each  forty  items  drawn 
independently  from  a  pool  of  items  vhlch  had  some  pretesting  and  analysis  completed; 
however,  no  res.earch  on  the  tests  or  the  two  populations  have  been'^completed  at  this 
time  to  determine  their  equivalency.    One  control  for  this  research  is  being  conducted 
in  another  class  where  the  feedback  from  the  students'  evaluation  has  not  b'ben  used 
in  any  systematic  way  to  change  the  course. 

Evaluations  were  canpleted  by  the  students  in  the  Spring,  1975  Semester  following 
the    first-six  week  test  and  the  return  of  their  results  and  grades.    The  Fall,  1974, 
Semester  students  had  rated  five  of  the  aa^enteen  items  below  the  point  of  seventy-percent 
of  the  student  "agreeing".    However,  all  of  the  seventeen  items  were  rated  at  or  above  the 
point  of  seventy-three  percent  of  the  students  "agreeing"  by  the  Spring,  1975,  class 
with  only  one  of  the  five  previously  "low"  rated  items  not  showing  a  significant  gain 
on  a  one-tailed  test  beyond  the  JD5  point  using  a  Chi  square  test  of  the  Null  Hypothesis. 

^  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  one  item  not  showing  a  substantial  gain  in 
"agreeing"  was  the  item  which  concerns  "theomethod  of  teething  this  course"  dnd  how 
"appropriate"  it  was.    As  indicated,  the  studfenrts  did  want  and  receive  some 
additional  modifications  in  the  teaching-learning  system  after  this  first  period 
evaluat^n. 

-T^fils  innovation  will  be  more  adequately  tested  at  the  end  of  this  semester  by 
comparing  the  Fall,  1974  and  Spring,  1975  Classes  using  their  performance  on  an 
identical  final  examination.    Additional  comparisons  will  be  made  using  the  students' 
course  evaluations.    Al,so,  a  replication  with 'additional  controls  is  contemplated 
for  ne>t  year. 
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^NOVATION  t)ATA 

The  mnov.ilum  invoUrs 

Q  Freshmen 
Q  Suphfrjinores 

□  juniors 

□  Seniors 


B  Psychology  Majors  | 

B  N'on-Ma}ors 

□  Hon{)rs  vSluilenls 

□  CJther  (specify); 


Prerequisites  for  students  who  parti7:ipate  m  innovation:  enrolled  in  Developmental  Psychology, 
PrerequisiCes:, General  Psychology 

Numl)er  of  students  who  [)articipiite  m  innovation  per  year:  — §^ 
How  lung  has  the  innovation  been  m  effect''    1  '  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  lo  ttt^velop  and  try  the  innovation  -  $  7.5, OQ 
Appioximate  amount  needed  ea.  h  \ear  to  support  ongoing  project  =  S  ^^^QQ 

KvalualHjn  done  on  innovation:  — 
63  StudenI  opinion  ijueslitmnaires 

(3  Measures  of  student  performance  m  comp.irison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
□  Other  (sfW(  ify ) 


INSTITl'  riONAI.  DA1  A 

Si/e  i»f  Department  rn  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-l ime-e(jui valent  faculty:  AL. 


Numl)er  ot^enior  majors  in  the  ciepartment: 


(if  applicable) 


Si/e  of  Institution  A9nn 
Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  '^^^^ 


Charac  lenstics  of  Institution 

□  Publu-Citv 
Q  Publu  -State 

□  Private 
•  □  Urban 

S  Non-llrban 


(3  Undergraduate  le vel;program 

□  Post-Haccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

a  Liberal  Arts 

G3  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
Q  Cloed 

□  Community  or  |unior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

IS  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

N.ifrVe   Robert       Hessert,  Ph.D.   

Title  Associate  Professor 
[)epartment:  Psychology 
Institution:  Bloomsburg  State  College 
Atldress:  Bloomsburg,  PA  17815 


ERIC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  717 


Number:  389-2919 

^-  81 
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Extension: 


THE  JOURNAL:  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  APPROACH  TO  CLASSROOM  LEARNING 


Most  Sub-fields  of  Psychology 


The  purpose  of  the  joCjrnal   Is  to  partlaHy  Individualize  and  supplement  the  under- 
graduate psychology  course.    It  encourages  students  to  relate  the  facts,  concepts 
ancj  Ideas  which  they  acquire  from  the  course  to  their  past  and  present  experiences, 
their  thoughts,  work,  self-reflections,  books  and  magazines  read,  and  other  courses. 

Students  write  at   least  two  entries  each  week  In  a  spiral  notebook.    Although  any 
entry  Is  acceptable  as  long  as  Its  content  Is  directly  anchored  to  course-based  ' 
ma.terlal,  typically,  entries  are  (In  accordance  with  Bloom' s.  Taxonomy  of  Educational 
Objectives)  examples  of  concepts,  eval uat Ions  or  analyses  of  Ideas,  appl I  cat  Ions 
of  principles,  or  new  Ideas.  Guldel Ines  and.  sample  entries  are  distributed  on 
orientation  day.     Journals  are  collected  and  reviewed  during  the  third  and  last 
weeks  of  the  course.     Criteria  for  evaluating  Journals  Include:  depth  of  thinking, 
accuracy  (when  appropriate),  types  of  entires  (see  above),  and  number  of  entries. 

Niaarly  all  students  write  a  satisfactory  or  better  Journal  /  However,  the  major 
problems  encountered  Include:  difficulty  In  writing  the  first  few  entries, 
difficulty  In  relating  course  material   to  exper  lence ,  cramming  (writing  entries  Just 
before  journals  are  collected),  and  opportunity  for  deception.  ^ 

for  the  teacher  the  maJ[9.Q  advantages  of  the  Journal  are:  partial  Individualization 
6f  a  predominantly  lecture  course,  availability  of  additional   Information  for 
evaluating  student  performance,  extension  or  course  contact  time  beyond  class  and 
study  periods  to  dally  activities,  and  more  active  Involvement  In  the  course.  In 
addition,   1^9  students  In  six  cour^ses  (Introductory,  Learning,  Experimental,  Cog- 
nition, Physiological  and  Consumer)  rated  (7=very  much,   lanot  at  all)  the  Journal 
as:  a  valid  measure  of  learning  (ir"5.09),  a  source  of  feedback  (x"5-6l),  a  means 
of  stimulating  critical  thinking  (x«5.9j)i  a  means  of  permitting  self-expression 
(x«5.68),  and  a  source  of  motivation  (5r°i*.88)  .     Students  regard  the  Journal  more  as 
a  supplement  to  exams  fx«5.06)  than  as  a  substitute  {V.a3'^o)  for  them.    Tau  ^ 
correlations  between  Journal  grade  and  final  grade  for  two  classes  In  Learning  and 
one  each  Introductory  and  Consumer  ranged  from  .526  to  .7II   (p<.01).    About  95% 
of  the  students  prefer  writing  a  Journal  to  a  term  paper,  though  few  students  have 
prior  experience  with  a  Journal.  No  equipment  Is  necessary.     Classes  under  35 
require  no  assistants.     Journals  are  ^Iso  appropriate  for  Social  and  Develop- 
mental Psychology  courses.  Additional  data  and  sample  entries  are  available.. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 


The  innovation  involves: 

Q  Freshmen 
B  Sophomores 
D  luriiors 
B  Seniors 


S  Psychology  Majors 
69  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  OtKer  (specify): 


Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  iij^  innovation: 


none 


•  Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:.  50-75 
How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  ^  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  Q — 

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  

Evaluation  done  on  innovation:  - 
GB  Student  opinion  auesfionnai^s 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
-    □  Other  (specify):  -  ^ 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time'-equivalent  facuLWw  2 
Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  departm 


15 


Size  of  Institution  -  ^ 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year: 


(if  applicable) 
7nn  ^  


Characteristics  of  Institution 

g  Public-City 

□  Public-Sta^te 
S  Private 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only  ' 
Q  Women  only 
DCoed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 


Pred(jminant'Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

E9  Semester      O  Quarter       □  Trimester       0  4-1-4 


69  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

S]  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


□  Dthe'r  (Specffy): 


INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name: 
Title: 

Department: 

institution: 

Address-: 


Dr.  PauL  Hetti^h 
Associate  'Professor 
Psychology 
IBarat  College 

Lake  Forest,  Illinois  6004S 


Telephone:  (i^cea  Code)V312 


Number:  234^3000 


Extension:  318 


RATE  CONTROLLED  SPEECH  INPTO  TO  FACILITATE  LEARNING  THROUGH  SELF  INSTRUCTION 


All  fields 


Introduction.     Practical  application  of  the  advances  in  electronic  instrumentation  and 
educational  technology  .would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  logical  sources  to  be  examined  for 
innovation  in  teaching  and  learning.     In  1953,  Fairbanks,  Everett,  and  Jaeger  reported 
a  device  to  play  recorded  speech  with  over  50X  reduction  in  the  time  without  the  usual 
increase  in  pitch  such  as  heard  on  records  playing  at  the  wrong  speed.   'The  first 
application  made  was  to  compress  talking  books  for  the  blind.     Since  1953*,  various 
institutions,  military  establishments,  etc.,  have  attempted  to  use  compression 
techniques  to  reduce  the  playback  time  of  conferences,  lectures,  speeches,  etc. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  speech  compressor,  which  also  can  expand  speech,  a 
considerable  amount  of  research  has  been  generated.     Several  conferences  reporting 
research  with  compressor  techniques  have'^een  held  and  a  Center  for  Rate  Controlled 
Recordings  has-  been  established  at  the  University  of  Louisville  to  act  as  a  clearing 
house. 

In  many  learning  t^ks  the  rate  and  manner  of  information  input  are  important 
variables  that  are  not  adequately  under  thd*  control^of  the  learner.    Le^ptures  are 
often  given  too  rapidly  and  important  concepts  are  not  repeated  often ^noxi^h.  In 
addition,  at  the  early  stages  of  learning  the  normal  rate  is  often  too  fast  and  at 
later  stages  it  Je  too  slow  —  therefore,  it  is  costly  in  time  and  motivation. 

Procedure.    The'  basic  rationale  for  the  innovation  is  to. permit  playback  of  cassette 
, recordings  at  rates  controlled  by»the  student.     Lectures  By  some  prof essors ' may  be 
too  slow  or  too  rapid,  "some  parts  piay  not  be  too  important  —  a  recordings  lectures 
can  be^made  available  to  students  who -can  go  to  the  Variable  speech  Control  tape 
recorder  and  play  it  back  to  suit  themselves.  ^ 

:  '  *  •  ' 

This  system  requires  th^t  lectures  be  recorded  and  made  available  to  students. 
Several  Variable  Speech  Control  tape  recorders  must  also  be  av^lable.  These 
recorders  can  l^e  placed  in  the  library  or  in  spactf  available^  the  department. 

Ins trumentation.    Vario^is  makes  of  the  variable  tape  recorcfers  are  available.  The 
Vari^speech- recorder         made  by  Lexicon  ^nc.,(60  "^Srner  StsL  ,  Walthairf,  Mass.  02154) 
has  been  used  at  Southern  Illinois  Universr^y^ 


■  ^ 


[NWVA T1()N  DATA 

The  mfTH^tmn  involves: 

£1  Freshmen  □  Psychology  Majors 

IS  Sophomores  B  Non-Majors 

9  lunifirs  □  Honors  Students 

g  Senmrs  5?  ^^^^"^^  (specify): 

I'rf'recjuisites  lor  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 
NONE 

s.'  ■  ■  ^ 

Noftiher  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  .per  year: 

How  lonjj  h.is  the  innovation  been  in  effec*!?  _i  years    «  <^ 

Approxim.He  amount  of  initial  funding  neressar.y  lo  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $   3QQQ  (will  purchase  - 

3  instruments) 

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  lo  support  ongoing  project  =  $ — 30.00 

FAalualion  done  on  innovation:     "         .  -  ^ 

Student  opinion  questionnaires  ^ 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify): 


15- 
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INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  ^ 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  (if  applicable) 

\  .  '  * 

Size  of  Institution  *  nhn 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  *  

Char<icteristics  of  Institution  a 

□  f^ubli(.-C:ity  "  □  LInderj|l^aduate  level  program 
[J  Public-State  "                                  '*  .     □  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  I'rivate  "  S  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 
'—D  Urban  •  , 

□  Non-Uri)an  biberai  Arts. 

TeJacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  O  Professional 

□  Women  only 

fi  Coed  '        .  . 

□  Community  or  [unior  College 

Predomin.ml'Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

aSemester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:      y)t.  M.  Hoshlko 
Title:  Professor 

Department:     Speech  Pathology  and  Audlology 
Institution:        Southern  Illinois  University 
Address:  Carbondale,  IL'  62901 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  Number:^      ^  Extension: 


84 


OPTIMIZING  INSTRUCTION  IN  LARGE  COURSES 


All  Areas 


ERIC 


A  course  structure  has  been  designed  which  makes  use  of  a  complex  collection  of 
techniques  which  should  lead  to  optimized  learning  in  large  courses.    The  tech- 
niques have  been  used  for  225  students,  but  would  work  with  most  any  larger  or 
smaller  number.    One  instructor  and  ten  undergraduate  assistants  are^used  in 
the  current  version.    A  time-shared  computer  system  is  used,  but  is  optional, 
as  are  other  devices  such  aS  television. 

The  features  of  the  course  are  (a)  flekible  pacing,  in  which  students  may  subm^lt 
work  wher^  appropriate  to  their  own  style  and  schedule,  but  within  the  context  of 
a  quarter  syst^;  (b)  unit  approach,  in  which  students  study  materials  in  small, 
Jiighly  meaningful  blocks;  (c)>  unit  mastery,  in  which  students  must  complete  a 
unit  at  some  instructor-defined  ^criterion  of  mastery  before  being  allowed  to  pass 
on  to  the  next  unit;  (d)  cumulative  design^  in  which  material  studied  early  in 
the  course  is  continually  tested  in  later  units,  is  us^  in  completing  later 
0nvlts,  and  serves  as  the  continually  expanding  framework  upon  which  to  add  new 
knowledge;  (e)  flexible  selection,  in  which  students  have  some  measure  of  freedom 
in  selecting  which  materials  to  include  in  their  units,  which  units  to  concen- 
trate upon,  and  which  resource  materials  to  use ^in    mastering  units;  (f)  shaped 
steps,  in  which  students  meet  evaluation  criteria  which  are  gradually  increased 
as  their  skills  increase;  (g)  self-instruction,  in  which  students  make  their  own 
units,  select  their,  own  materials  (as  mentionecl)  ,  and  are  asked  to  acquire 
independent  study  skills;  (h)  behavioral  objectives,  in  which  the  instructor  ' 
carefully  specifies  for  the  stydent  the  exact  goals  of  the  course  in  terms  of 
knowledge  and  skills;   Cl)  motivational  devices,  in  which  the  student  is  en- 
couraged to  learn  well  instead  of  being  discouraged  from  learning  poorly;  (j) 
transfer  emphasis,  in  which  the  course  is  designed  to  produce  behavioral  changes 
in  students  outside  the  classroom  and  when  they  leave  the'' course;  and  (k)  tech- 
nological resources,  in  which  students  receive  detailed  information  about  their 
progress  through  the  pourse  from  an  easily  accessible  computer  program,  and  in 
which  the  instructor  makes  use  of  closed  circuit  television  to  supplement  the 
blackboard  in  class  meetings.  , 

The  basic  structure  of  the  course  involves  two  standard  textbooks,  two  supple- 
mentary paperbacks,  and  a  novel.    The  students  read  the  texts,  breaking  them  into 
'    units.     They  are  evaluated  on  how  well  they  can  apply  course  principles  from  a 
-    unit  to  the!*  description  and  understanding  of  situations  which  they  select  from 

the  novel.    Some  students  select  an  Outward  Bound  Laboratory  in  lieu  of  reading  the 
novel.     In  this  course,  the  traditjC^nal  testing  of  knowledge  of  content  and  the 
traditional  assumption  that  ability  to  apply  will  follow  such  knowledge  is  reversed; 
the  dbility  to  apply  knowledge  is  tested  and  the  assumption  is  made  that  acquisition 
of  knowledge  must  have  preceded  a-  correct  application,  ^en  300  word  papers  are 
written  and  1  to  4  1/4-hour  discus'sions(one-tp-one  with  a  tutor)  are  taken. 

The  techniques  have  been  extensively  evaluated  through  (Questionnaires  and  split-group 
experiments.  '  Reprints ^of  publications,  are  available,  as  is  ku  extensive  syllabus. 
The  data  consistently  show  a  greatly  Increased  preference  (and  increased  examlila-r 
tion  scores)  for  thia-fornjjat  In  comparisbh  with  a  more  traditional  format." 


INNOVATION  DATA 

The  innDViUion  involves: 

Q  Freshmen 
IS  Sophon>i)res  . 
0  lunn^s 
Q  Sennirs 


H  Psychology  Majors 
B  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (sp(M:ify):  * 


Prerequisites  for  students'vvho  prarticipale  in  innovation: 


Nuniber  o!  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  ?25 
How  lonjj  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  — Z  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initinl  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  i.nnovation  =  $  Q_ 

Ap()roximate  amount  needed  each  ye<ir  U)  support  ongoing  project  =  $  Q — 

Kvaluatwrn  done  on  innovation: 

Q  Sliidenl  opinion  questionnaires 

63  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
□  Other  (specify): 


iNSTITUTlONAL  DATA 

Si/.e  of  [)epartment  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Numher-of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  300 — 

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  — 29 —  (ifMpplicable) 

I 

Si/eof  Institution 

ToIhI  stutient  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  ^i^^^  


Charncleristics  of  Institution 

'□  Public-City 

□  Pnblic>St<ite 
El  t^rivate 

n  Urban 

S  Non-llrban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  f)nly 
ffl  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 


Predomin.mt  Calendar  Jiystem  at  Your  Institution  ^ 
•  □Semester       E  Quarter       □  Trimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


Oa  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
B  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

B  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Name:  G.  Christian  Jernstedt 

Title:  Assooiatc  Professor  of  Psychology 

Department:  Dept.  of  Psychology 

Institution:  Dartmouth  College 

Address:  Hanover,  NH  03755 


/ 


ERIC 


Telephone:  {Area  Code)  603 


Number:  646-2778 
OR  3181 

87 

86 


Extension: 


1.  TOE  BAY  AREA  AS  A  RESOURCE  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  , 

2.  STUDENT/ FACULTY /COMMUNirT  DESIGNED  B.A.  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 


All  Fields 


1.  ^  Students  at  Lone  Mountain  College  can  use  the  resources  of  the  San 

Francisco  Bay  Area  in" two- ways :  ; 

a)  Through  our  6fflce  o£  OJ^f-Campus  Study,  ^students  may  elect 
to  broaden  their  horizons  by  involvement  in  field  work  related 
to  their  interests  in  psychology.     Students  may  also  contract 
with  individuals  outside  of  the  college  who  are  capable  of 
teaching  them  material  and  skills  not  available  otherwise.  " 
Credit  is  also  available  for  many  experientiar  situations, 
-b)  Tunbridge  in  San  Francisco  is  a  program  designed  to  help 
students  make  career  decisions  through  field  experience, 
,  ^       sut)exvised  by  professionals  who  have  agreed  to  work  with  the 
prograio  staff  as  community  resources.  ^ 

2.  Participation  in  th«  Independe^  Study  Program  allows  psychology 
students  t6  design,  in  consultation  with  a  faculty  ad vi-sor/ tutor 

and  community  resources  people,  a  program  of  study  which  is  uniquely^ 
designed  to  meet  their  own  needs.     This  program  makes  full  use  of 
Lone  Mountain  College's  resources  as  well  as  t^ose  of  the  large 
community  of  psychologists  ill  the  Bay  Area. 


88  ••     ,  t 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

The  innovation  involv»;s 

BI  Frrshnien 

G3  S^phumores 

B  luniois 

SI  Seninrs 


Of  Psychology  Ma)orH 
O  Non-Majors 
Q  Fionors  Students 
□  Other  (specify):  - 


.  20 


Hrrrrquisjlrs  for  stu(ienls  who  pdrhcipale  in  innovation: 
Varies  with  the  program 

NumlHT  of  studi'nts  who  participate  in  innovatj|)n  per  year 
How  lonj4  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect  — Z —  years 

Appn»ximdte  amount  of  inihal  funding  necessary  lo  develop  and  try  the  innoyal  lon'^S  Q— 

Appn»\imc»te  amount  neede{i  c.ich  year  to  support  ongoing  project  ^  $  Q  

Kvtilualion.dnop  cm  innovrjlion: 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Me.isiires  of  student  performance  uK(:om[)arison  with  non-innovation  control  grnup(s) 

□  Other  (spe(,ify).' 

no  formal  evaluation  done 

INS'l'i  rUTIONAL  DATA 

Si/r  of  Oeparlmenl  in  1974  75  acacieinic  year  ^ 
Number  of  full-time-equivaleni  faculty 


Number  of  senior  m.ijors  in  the  (iepartment> — IS —  (if  applicable 

5  acadefn        "  " 


Si/e  of  Institution 

Tot.il  student  enrollment  in  1974-7 


C.harac  teristics  of  Institution 

□  lUjbbc-City 

□  i»ublu>  Slate 
Q  Private 

0  Urt)an 

□  \(m-l'rban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
Q  Coed 

□  Community  or  junior  College 


s/niic  year: 


ffl  IJniiergraduate  ievel  program 
E  P{)st:Baccalaureate  Master's 
'□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

ffl  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher 'Preparatory 

□  Professional 


Precbmiinrinl  C.ilentiar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       12  Other  (Specify): 


4-1-4  with  January, 
Summer  &  Intersesslon 


INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name: 
Title 

Df'partment: 
Inst  it  ut  ion: 
Address 


Dr.  Ge'^ffee'A.  Kaplan 
Assistant  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Jndependent  Study  Program 

Psychology 

Lone  Mountain  College 
2800  Turk  Blvd. 
San  Francisco,  Ca.  94118 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)        415         Number:  752-7000 

.  89 

,  88  ■ 


Extension; 


260 


GROUP  ORAL  FINAf-  E3CAMINATI0N 


All  fields  * 


For  the  past  several  years  I  have  been  using  a  group  oral  final  examination 
iormat.     The  students  are  assigned  the  task  of  formulating  5  key  principles 
or  generalizations  with  respect  to  the  main  aspects  of  the  course.  For 
ex^ple/  these  might  be  the  key  guidelines  for  "doing  research"  in  a  methods 
course.     Since  tKey  ohl^  have  five  to  choose,  each  must  be  important  enough, 
^ut  they  ate  warned  not  to  have  them  so  "general  as  to  be  useless.     Since  the 
preparation  is  for  an  exam,  the  motivation  tends  to  be  high  and  the  preparatiOT)i 
tlK>rough.     I  call  on  students  at  random,  asking  for  a  single  principle  which 
is  tecorded  on  the  board.     By  B^itig  around  the  room  in  thig  fashion  everyone 
is  insured  several  opportunities  to  participate.     Even  if  a  student  indicates 
that  his  principles  are  "already  on  the  board,"  he  is  encouraged  to  say  it 
as  he  had  written  it  down.     Since  the  principles  are  discussed  as  they  are. 
raised,  the  feedback  is  immediate.    We  develop  organizational  schemes  as  the 
items  are  recorded  on  the  board  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  discussion^ the 
domain  in  question  is  placed  in  a  larger  context.     After  all  the  principles 
are  offered,  I  can  bring  in  additional  issues  that  have  not  been  raised. . : 

From  an  educational  point  of  view  the  procedure  p^rovides  an  exciting  and 
content-packed, conclusion  to  the  course.     The  studentQ  are  invariably  amazed 
and  pleased  with  the  insights  that  develop  and  often  comment  on  the  high-*,^ 
feedback  situation  that  the  format  permits.'  .  The  procedure  also  provides 
the  teacher  with  an  examination  format  that  requires  little  advanced  preparation 
and  no  pile  of  papers  to  contend  with  the  day  after.     It  should  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  the  process  itself  is  an  extremely  demanding  and  tiring  exper-^ 
ience.     The  ideal  group  size  is  somewhere  between  6  and  10.^  Beyond  .that,* 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  remember  th'e_cofitribution  of  each  student  for 
evaluative  purposes'.     This  means  that  in  larger  classes  the  procedure  must 
be  repeated  to  keep  the  group  size  small  enough.     It  should  bo^mentioned 
that  the  procedure  is  less  suited  to  a, class  where  the  final  counts  heavily 
in  the  grade.     My*  courses  involve  numerous  shorter  a8slgnme](it8  and  as  such 
the  final  is  intended  as  much  as  an  opportunity  for  integration,  as  it  is  for 
evaluation,  ,  ^  * 


18 


INNOVATION  DATA 
The  innovation  invol\.es 

□  Freshmen  3  Psychology  Mdjors 

□  Sophomores  CJ  Non-Majors 
Be^lumors  '  Q  Honors  Students 
B  S<^niors  □  C3ther  (specify); 

Pn-requisiles  for  students  who  participate  in  innovgtion: 
None 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year: 
Hnvv  lon«  has  the  innovation  been  m  effect?  — 2 —  years 

Approximate  amount  of  inilial  funciing  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovalion  =  $  Q- 

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  9.  

Kvaluation  done  f)n  innovation: 

a  St iiderft  opinion  queslifuuiaire^  '  g^ 

□*\Ie.isures  of  student  petformance  in  comparison  withiribn-innovation  coptrol  group(s) 
□  Other  Ispenfy); 


INSTiTUTiONAL  DATA 

Sr/.e  of  Department  in  197^75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-lime-equivalent  faculty:  ^^i.^  ^  . 

N>omber  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  ^  (d  applicable) 

Size  of  Institution 

Total  siadent  enrollment  in  1974-75  acadepiic  year:  


Char«icleristi(:s  of  Institution  « 

□  Pubhc-Cily  ,  ®  Undergraduate  level  program 
C  Public-State  B  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private  13  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 
^  □  Urban  .                '  • 

□  Non-Urban  S  Liberal  Arts 

'  ^  □  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  □  Professional 

□  Women  qnly  ,  .  '  \ 
^    a  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Instftution 

□.Semester       □  Quarter      B  Trimester      □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify); 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  Rachel  Kaplan* 

Title:  Lectxirer  in  Psycholo^^j'; 

Di^partmpnt:         Associate  Prof eMor,'*School. of  Natural  Resources 

Instilution:  ,    University  of  Michigan 
Address:  Ann  Arbor #  Hichlgan  48104 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  313      Number:  .764--0426  Extension: 

ERIC  :  .    90  ■  ,         .  . 


OUT-OF-CLASS  PROBLEM  GROUPS  WITH  BRIEF  IN-CLASS  REPORTS 


All  Fields 


ERIC 


Class  discussions  always  present  the  limitation  that  certain  and  perhaps  many 
students  rarely  participate.  '^There  is  always  the  temptation  <to  dtvide  the  students 
into  small  groups  where  everyone  is  likely  to  participate.     But  just  telling 
groups  to  "discuss"  rarely  works  out  and  group  projects,  with  their  attendant 
reports  in  class,  tend  to  take  up  too  much  class  time  with  what  the  other  students 
find  rather  boring.     In  the  last  several  ^ears  I  have  begun  to  use  an  alternative  '  ' 
procedure  with  out-of-clas3  groups  that  gets  around  most  of  thfte  difficulties.  ' 
The  ground  rules  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  groups  are  assigned  to  make  their  membership  as  varied  as  possible  in 
terms  of  background  and  areas  of  interest.     There  are  from  4-6  stud  ts 
per  group^  \ 

2.  The  problem  for  the  group  to  fork  on  is  announced  a  week  before  the"  group'.:  / 
reports  are  due.    All  groups  ^ork  on  the  same  problem. 

3.  All  groups  report  on  the  same  day.     Each  presentation  Is  to  last  no  more 
than  five  minutes.     There  is  thus  an  empl^sis  on  sticking  to  the  highlights 

.  of  the  group  discussion.     Class  di^ussiqh  follows  .the  presentation  of  ^ 
all  the  group  reports  (never  more  than  four  on  a  given  day  -  sometimes  ^ 
only  ^alf  the  class,  would  thus  be  assigned  a  given  problem) . 

4.  There  are  group  problems  assigned  every  two  or  three  weeks.  Whoever 
presents  the  report  for  the  group  cannot  present  another  report  until 
everyone  else  in  the  group  has  made  a  presentation. 

*  *  /  • 

,5.     Each  group  is  responsible  for  handing  in  a  single  page  with  a  very  brlfef 
sketch  of  theiY  fconclusions,  and  with  the  signatures  of  all  participating 
members.  '  '  ^  . 

The  group  reports  receive  a  most  attentive  hearing  by  the  whole  class.     They  all 
have,  after 'all,  been  dealing  with  the  same  problem  (often  rather  intensively  - 
the  prospect  of  a  report  in  class  is  apparently  motivating) .   'Also  five  minutes  is 
within  the  college  or  graduate  student  attention  span.    The  students  often  have 
\trouble  restraining  themselves  until  the  reports  are  completed  -  they  often  have 
develot)ed  strong  feelings  on  the  issues  and  the  ensuing  di^usslonef  are  frequently 
animated.     Student  evalua^ons  indicate  that  they  find  the  procedure  valuable,  that 
it  leads  to  active 'procesahig  and  frequently  to  clarification  of  issues.  They 
also  indicate  thdt  they  frequently  spend  considerably  more  than  the  suggested  / 
hour  out  of  class .  «  ,  ^ 

In  ray  more  frustrated  moments  I  Sometimes  think  of  education  as  a  process  of 
providing  answers  to  questions  pat  the  students  have  not  asked.    The  problem- 
group  procedure  is  very  effective  for  raising  questions  that  subsequeiltj assign- 
ments can^  then  deal*  with.  ^  By  the  time  the  students  are  done  with  the  fnreparation, 
presentation  and  discussion  of  the  reports,  they  do  care  about  the  issues  and 
they  tend  to  be  much  clearer  as  to  what  the  issues  are.    Thus  their  cognitive 
s'tructure  is  primed  for  what  they  can  glean  out  of  subsequent  mateifials .  For 
this  reason  I  tend  to  schedule  a  group  report  session  so  that  it  precedes  the 
reading  of  the  assigned  material  on  the  topic  in  question.  ^  * 
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INNOVATION  DAI  A 

— .  <  <t   

Thf  inn(»v«ition  involves 

la  Frt*shnit»n 
Q  Si>ph()ni<»res 
Dl  Jiinuirs 


Q  Psychology  Majors 

63  Non-M"ajors 

B  Honors  Students 

'  B  Other  (specify):  anyone,  any  class  of  12-60 


F^'iMt*(|insiU»H  fur  students  who  pdrtn  ipaU  in  innoval ion; 
None  •      ^  ^ 

Number  of  students  who  participate  m  innovation  per  year:    8Q  ? 
Hi>w  lon«  has  thd  mnovalion  been  m  effect?  3 — years  j 

0 

Appioxiniiite  ftnnuint  of  initifil  funtling  necessary  to  devel"op  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  _ 

Apprcjvimate  ruuounl  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  proie(;t  =  $  9.  

pAriluithon  done  un  fnnoviilion: 

O  Slmienl  opinion  quejiUQUnaires.  ^        •  " 

Q  Measures  of  stu'denl  prrfjormance  in^  connpari'sori.  wil-h  non-irfnovation  control  group(s) 
□  .Other  (specify) 


INSTlTin  iONAL  DATA 


of  Department  in  1974-75  acfl^demic  year     5Q  ^ 
Numbet  of  fun-linie-eq.uivalent  faculty: —  >  1-^.  ^ 
Number  of  senior  minors,  in  the  d<^partment:  .£}z}i —  (if  applicable) 

Si/.e  (jllnsttlullon  .  ^ 

^-    Ti)Xal  student  enrojlinent  in  1974-75  a^cademic  year:  .  30»0QQ  ,?  .: 


Chararteristirs  of  Institution 

.    a  PuhlM-City 

(3  Putilic  State  ^ 
Q  Pnvctle 
.  D  Urljan  •  ' 

□  Non-l-rban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  onjy 

ommunity  or  [unior  C/Ollej?e 


BB  Uiit^^H graduate  level  program 
Q  Post-Baccalfiureate  Master's 
S  Post-Baccalaurfeate  Doctoral 

B9  hiberafArts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


I  □  C 


Predominant  C:alendar  System  at  Your  Iiblitution 

□  Semester      □  Quarter      STrimester      □4-1-4      □  Other  (Specify): 

(NNOVATOK  DATA  > 


9 

Name 
Title 

f)epartment. 

Institution: 

Address: 


Stephen  Kaplan 
Professor 

Psychology  &  Compater  &.  Commuaioation  Sciences 
Vniversity  of  Michigan 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104  ^ 


ERLC 


^f-^ii|Jlephone:  (Area  Code)  313 


2. 


Number;      764-0426  V 

93 

92 


Extension: 


COMPUTER  ASSISTED  INDIVIDUALIZED  (MASTERY)   INSTRUCTION  WITH  LARGE  INTACT 
CLASS  SECTIONS, 


APPLICABLE  TO  AIX  FIELDS;     (Developed  using  introductory  psychology  classes.) 
'.SySTEM  OBJECTIVES;    '  :  , 

1.  To  allow  students  in  large  enrollment  courses  to  progress  at  their  own  paqe  with  few  to 
no  teaching  assistance* 

2.  To  allow  students  to  select^^from  a  wide  variety  of  learvning  options  to  meet  course  re- 
quirements (i.e.,  traditional  lecture,  group  discussions,  independent  study,  group 
projects,  audio  tutorial,  etc.) 

3.  To  differentially  diagnose  student  learning  (cognitive)   style  and  study  habits  as  a 
basis  for  prescribing  learning  options. 

PROCEDURES : 

1.  A  computer  program  was  developed  to  assist  instructors  in  single-handedly  managing 
large  classes  in  individualized  instruction. 

a.     Al^  students-  and  instructors  input  to  the  computer   (i.e.,  exams,  attendance, 
diagnostic  tests>  use  mark  sense  IBM  cards, 
.-j^    b-  .  A  computer  data  base  stores  all  input.     In  addition,  the  computer  scores  all  tests, 
Ke€?ps  complete'  records  automatically,  and  generates  special  reports  as  required, 
irtcluding : .  ^ 

1)  Student  feedback  sheets  which  list  the  errors  the  student  made  on  rfach  test  item 
(These  are  linked  to  learning  objectives  for  each  unit  of  study.) 

2)  The  computer  generates  weekly  reports  on  cumulative  progress  of  students  for 
posting  as  well  as  information  for  evaluating  classes'  performance. 

3)  The  computer  stores  learning  objectives  and  mastery  test  items.  Instructors 
can  easily  generate  diftos  of  mastery  tests  and  learning  objectives  from  the 
computer.     Learning  objectives  are  distributed  to  students. 

4)  The  Computer  scores  cognitive  style  surveys  and  prints  siimmaries  for  each 

*'  student  and  mastery  summaries  for  instructor's.      (These  are  used  by  instructors 

during  student  conferences.)  ^ 

5)  Instructional  material  used  in  the  system  are  selected  from  commercially 
available  texts,  test  files,  and  individualized  study  workbooks.     Any  instruc- 
tional material  can  be  used  with  this  system. 

2.  The  basic  instructional  procedure  uses  a  modified  Keller  plan.  ^  

a.  Students  receive  points  for  attendance,  completion  of  mastery  tests,  term  papers, 
participation  in  study  groups,  etc.     Points  for  each  grade  level  are  predetermined. 

b.  Students  are  required  to  take  and  pass  a  minimum  of  ten  units  out  of  13  to  qualify  . 
for  any  grade.     Students  retake  tests  until  mastery  is  achieved. 

*c.     Two  instructors  participated  in  this  project  teaching  ten  classes  for  a  total 
enrollment  of  500  students, 
d.     Mastery  tests  are  given  once  a  week  in  each  class.     Students  may  take  a  mastery  test 
from  either  instructor  at  any  time  they  are  given.     The  tests  are  given  in  regular 
classes;  no  special  facilities  are  needed.       Class  time  is  used  for  lectures,  movies 
demonstrations,  tests,  etc.     Students  may  negotiate  alternative  learning  options 
and  omit  cla^s  attendance. 
MATERIALS  AND  RESOURSES ; 

1.  The  computer  programs  are  written  in  IBM  1130  FORTRAN   (a  subset  of  FORTRAN  IV)   for  a  16K 
machine  with  one  disk  pack.     All  input  requires  mark  sense  card  reader  or  519  punch. 

2.  Cost  of  computer  system  operation  is  part  of  services  provided  to  all  instructors  by 
the  college .  ^  ^         ,         ^  . 

3.  Once  in  operation,  the  system  costs,  except  for  dbmputer  services,  are  identical  to  • 
^\  ^    conventional  instruction.  ^ 

E\MLUATI0N:     The  system  is  currently  under  rigorous ^evaluation.    'Informal  evaluation  reveals 
the  system  operates  smoothly  and  efficiently  and  student  enrollment  and  drop  rates  are  not 
different  from  conventionally  , taught  classes.     Course  grade  distribution  shows  a  skew  in 
favor  of  higher  grades  compared  to  prior ^semesters  taught  by  the  participating  instructors. 
Student  opinion  questionnaires  are  favorable  and  justify  continuation  of  the  program. 
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1NNC)\  A  riUN  DATA 
The  mnoviilKin  inv(jlvf's 

QL  Freshmrn  E  Psychology  Majors 

Q  Sophnmnrrs  K  Non-Mdjors 

*'       □  lunlnis  □  Honors  Students 

□  Seniors  □  <^^'her  (specify): 

PrtM'rcimsilt'S  for  students  who  partu:ip«Jte  in  innovation: 

Number  of  students  v\ho  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  ^^^^ 
H<»w  lonj?  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  2_  years 

ApproxiiiMte  amount  of  initial  funding  necessar^develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $.2000. 

Approxmi.ite  amount  needed  each  year  to  suppi*l  ongoing  project  =  $  

Fa  aluatma^ne  on  innovation: 


CJ  Student  opinion  (luestionhaire/r 

B  Measures  of  student  performance  la  compc|.rison  with  nofi-innovation  control  group(s) 
K)  Other  (spe(  ify|: 


iN'm  iTlfTlONAL  DATA 


Si7,e  of  [)eparlment  in  1974^75  academic  year  * 
Number  of  fiill-lime-equivale\il  faculty:  _£ 


'  -     Nfimber  of  senior  ma|ors  in  tii^  department:  (il  applicable) 

"Vo^X^S-n.  enr.,lln,..n.  .n  1974-75  acade,n,r,year:  IQVOOO  day.  8.000  extended  day 
CharaclerLsJii  s  of  lnstiluJn)n 


B  PublK-Cilv 
□  Public-Stale 

El 

Undergraduate  level  progi*am 

□ 

Post -Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private 

□ 

Post- Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

CS  I  'rbcm 

Liberal  Arts 

□  N()n'ljr[)an 

□  Men  only-' 

□ 

Teacher  Preparatory 

□ 

Professional  ^ 

□  Women  only 

□  Coed  -.^ 

QQ  Communfty  or  junior  College 

p 

Pre(b)mmant  Calend.ir  Systefn  at  Your  Institution 

(3S  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester"    □4-1.4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

'     Name:  Jack  Kirachenbaum 
7, lip  Instructor 
I)e>irtmenl  Psychology 
Insl:itution       Fullerton  College 
Address:  Fullerton,  CA  92634 


Telephone:  (Area  CodeJ       714  Number:       871-8000*      *    ^Extension:  74 


^  -  95 


LEARNING  CONTRACTS 


Educational  Psychology  (applicable  to  others)  ,  ^4 


In  the  Interest  of  Individualizing  Xhe  teaching- learning-evaluation  proces9, 
the  student  and  Instructor  negotiate  what  learning- activities  will  be  undertaken, 
bow  knowledge  will  be  demonstrated,  hpw  it*  will  be^j evaluated,  and  what  the  conse-  . 
quences  in  terms  of  a  grade 'wilX  be. 

Prior  to  this  process,  coiifse  objectives  are  presented  and  students  are  told 
that  these  must  be  met  in  some  minimal  way  to  receive  a  grade  of  C.    'How  thla  is 
done,  and  how  far  beyond  that  a  student  chooses  to  go  is  the  Subject  of  negotiatioti 
To  avoid  having  the  contract  be  purely  quantitative   (the  more  work  the  higher  the 
grade),  guidelines  for  all  projects  are  specif led  .and  agreed  upon  in  advance  and 
inadequate  work  is  returned  for  revision.     While  all  decisions  and  detertnlnations 
are  negotiable,  a  high  degree  of  quality  control  can  be  maintained  while  still 
permitting  students  a  large  degree  of  decision-making  freedom  an^  an  opportunity 
to  take  additional  responsibility  for  their  own  learning.     Contracts  are  settled 
early  in  the  term  but  are  r'e-nego tia ted  as  needed  at  any  time. 

In  doing  this  on  two  separate  occasions,  I  found  that  it  t^ds  to  be  more 
demanding  of  my  time  and  effort  than  when  I  pre^ribed  the  learning  activities 
and  means  of  evaluation.     VThile  I  could  administer  an  exam  to  everyone  at  once 
In  the  past,  with  this  procedure    .only  some  chose  to  take  exams  and  they  did  so 
at  different  times.     Certain  other  administrative  problems  arose:  initially, 
pany  studernts  procrastinated  and  *  turned  *in  muth  of  their  work  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter,  overburdening  me  and  leaving  little*  opportunity  for  feedback  and  revision. 
But  In  a  subsequent  terra,  students  were  told -to  specify  dates  when  activities 
would  be  corapletea  ^nd  despite  the  absence  of  consequences  for  tardiness,  this 
measure  reduced^'the  problem  significantly.     I  also  found  that  while  only  a  f6w  • 
sttadents^  specified  classroom  participation  as  part  of  their  contracts,  attendance 
waa  (^orapara^le  to  that  of  courses  I  taught  previously,  and  the  amount  and  quality 
pf  interaction  of  those  attending  was  significantly 'greater. 

Some  of  this  is  my  subjective  Judgement,  and  systematic  assessment  remains^ 
to  be  dohe,  but  comparjUi^ons  of  course  evaluatioigg^  with  those  of  a  previous 
^quarter  when  the  contracts  wera  not  used  indicate  that  the  contract-based  cotirse 
was  more  effective  in  most  res pec'ts,  and  it  appears  that  the  contracts  were  a 
contributing  factor.   »        .  '  V**  , 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  innovation  involves: 

□  Freshmen  □  Psychology  Majors 

□  Sophomores     ,  -  H  Non-Majors 

□  juniors  D  Honors  Students 

□  Seniors  IS  Other  (specify):  education  students 

»  » 

-PrerKjuisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 

Developmental  Psychology  ^ 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  H  

How  lon^  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  years 

/Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $J  

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $J1  

Kvalualion  done  on  innovalion: 

Q  Student  opijiion  questionnaires  ,  '  ,  /  ^ 

□  Measures  of  student  performa<ice  in  comparison  with  non-innovt^tion  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify):  ^ 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Si/e  o  f  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 


24 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  .JSm —  (it  appiicaDlej 

Si/e  of  InsLitut^n  10*000 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  1  


Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City 
a  Public-Stale 

□  Private 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
*  01  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 


Undergraduate  level  program 
CO  Post-Baccalaureate  Master^s 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

g  Liberal  Arts 

CX  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       B  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Sp'ecify): 

f 

'innovator  DATA  * 

Name:  Douglas  A.  Kleiber 
Title:    Assistant  Professor 

Department:  Psychology 

Institution:    St^.  Cloud  State  College  ^ 
Address:  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota  56301 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  612 


Number:  255-3142 

^  97 
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Extension: 


^'INTRODUCING  UNDERGRADUATES  TO  SOPHISTICATED  LABORATORY  EQUIPMENT 


All  Fields' 


The  psychology  department  at  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University  recently  acquired  a 
large  amount  of  relatively  sophisticated  equipment  with  our  new  building.    This  blessing 
has  produced  the  "problem"  of  familiarizing  our  undergraduate  majors  with  this  equipment 
so  that  they  can  use  it  in  research,  and  in  particular,  in  their  independent  research 
projects  required  of  all  senior  majors.     The  present  method  of  introducing  the  equipment 
was  adopted  foje^  several  reasons:     (1)   It  requires  a- minimal  amount  of  faculty  supervision. 
(2) 'The  students  work  at  their  own  pace.     (3)   It^allows  for  successive  approxifliatioi^s 
without  penalty.     (4)   It  encourages  creative  applications  of  equipment  usage.  -(5)  It 
is  within  our  "hands-on  psychology"  teaching  phMosophy.     An  additional  mo!re  major 
objective,  apparently  achieved,  is  to  reduce,  if  not  eliminate,  the' students'  anxiety 
over  using  complex  equipment,  and  to  provide  them  with  a  "stlrategy"  for  approaching 
unfamiliar  equipment.  - 

The  method  itself  is  quite  simple.     The  experimental  psychology  class*^( required  of 
all  juniors)  is  divided  into  nine  teams  of  2-3  students.     The  equipment  (described  below) 
is  set-out  in  ten  small  rooms.     For  each  piece  of  equipment,  an  instruction  manual 
(supplied  by  the  manufacturer)  and/or  a  "problem"  is  supplied.     The  students'  task  is- 
to  master  the  equipment  in  terms  of  understanding  the  functions  and  describing  some 
uses  in  experimentation. 

In  order  to  be  approjjed  on  a  piece  of  equipment,  the  student  team  must  notify 
either  the  course  assistant  (an  undergraduate)  or  the  course  instructor.     The  students 
cire  then  questioned,  as  a  team,  about  the  functions  of  each  switch  or  dial,  and  asked 
to  describe  their  uses  in  practice.     Particular  attention  is  given  to  relatively 
mundane  tasks  such  as  loading  paper,  filling  ink  reservoirs,  charging/changing 
batteries,  calibration,  etc,  as  these  tasks  are  always  encountered  but  often  overlooked 
in  training.    Hypothetical  problems  are  also  presented,  with  finaJ.  approval  requiring 
successful  operation  under  varying  conditions. 

In  order  to  build  confidence,  students  are  en^uraged  to  proceed  from  simple 
equipment  to  more  complex  equipment.    A  check-list  is  posted  on  the  bull<^tin  board, 
with  the  requir^ent  that  each  team  be  checked  out  on  each  piece  of  equipment.  The 
equipment  is  available  eight  hours  a  day,  but  the  instructor  or  assistant  cire -available - 
for  check-off  only  during  specif ic* hours,  (eliminating  continuous  interruptions  in  their 
other  duties) .  , 

'  The  equipment  covered  in  this  manner  over  a  five-week  period  includes:  a  biofeedback 
EEG,  memory  drum,  rat  operant  equipment,  pigeon  operant  equipment,  multi-function  physio- 
graph,  reaction  time  apparatus,  biofeedback  EMG,  pursuit  rotor,  GSR  device,  delayed 
feedback  tape  recorder,  T-scope,  six-channel  event  recorder,  Mtlller-Lyer  device,  depth 
perception  apparatus,  temperature  biofeedback  device,  cutaneous  sensitivity  kit,  social 
psychology  communication  and  recording  system,  mirror  tracer,  and  electroihechcinical 
programming^ equipment  and  techniques.     Other  equipment  (e.g.  stereotaxic  instruments, 
microtome  and  histology  equipment,  stimulators,  8-channel  EEG,  flicker  fusion  apparatus, 
Singerman  color  mixer,  etc)   is  introduced  in  the  course  in  which  the  equipment  is  most 
appropriate  to  the  content  area. 
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INNOVATIOISI  DATA  ^        '  * 

The  inrwvation  involves:  * 

□  Freshmen*  •      Q  PsychologV  Majors  '    ,  ' 

□  Sophomores  ,  □Non-Majors  ^  .  ^ 
Q  juniors                                     ^  Honors  Students 

^  □Seniors       *  □  Other  (specify):  ^  , 

Prprequisivles  for. students  who  participate  in  innervation: 
y  .        .  . 

.    Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  .25  

How  long  has  the^innovation  beeoMn  effect?  — 1 — years  *  <. 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  \he  innovation  ^^-^^J^^^^JJJg^^^ 
Approximate  aipount. needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  20.QQ 


Evaluation  done  on  innovation:  * 

'         .     \    ^  -  i 

Q  Student  opinion  questionnaires  >    .     '    *      i  ,  ^ 

B  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-inno\^ation  control  group(s) 

n  nthpr  fcnpnifvl: 


4- 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  ^  ^  / 

Siz^  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  — k   /     .  i 

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  i_22  (l& apiShcable) 

Size  of  Institution  *  '  1000 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  .^^^^  ^ — 

Characteristics  of  Institution  .  .  f 

'    □  Public-City  0  Undergraduate  le^^el  program 

□  Public-State  °  Post-Bacc.alaureat^  Masters 
ES  Private  '*  ^  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

eg  Urban  (   .      .  ^  ^ 

□  Non-Urban  ^  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  Professional 

□  Women  only  / 
eg  Coed  ^     ^  ,  T  / 

□  Community  or  junior  College  ,  j 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution  j 

Ga  Semester       □  Quarter      □  Trimester'     □  4-1-4      □  Ofher  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA  ^ 
Name:  Marty  Kli^ln.  Ph.D 


.V 


cpjjig.'  '     Assistant  Professor 


Address:    "  50th  and  ^St.  Paul  Streets 

Lincoln,  JJebraska  68504 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  *02  Number:    ^66-2371  Extension: 

ERIC  .  . 
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STUDE^^^  S^CHEDULED  involvement,  in  films,  DISCUSS'IONS  and  REPEATABLE  TESTS 

* 

Over  the  fast  decade,  a  system  of  large  class^  Instruction  has  been  developed 
which  utilizes  educational  technology  both- In  presenting  materlal/to  students  and  In 
monitoring  educational  achievements  by  students.-        '  . 

^To  maximize  effectiveness  of  educatlonaTactlvItles,  the  choice  of  "when  during  eaqh 
week"  educational,  act l\;^l ties  are  performed  Is  left  In  the  hands  of  each  Individual  student. 
The  major' comp6nents  of  the  course  (film  presentations,  discussions,  readings,  and  tests) 
are  all  available  throughout  the  week,  and  stud^ts  can^schedule  their  work  and  modffy 
their  schedule  to  fit  the  circumstances  of  the  moment. 

S§lf-s^cheduled  attendance  at  presentations  (the  functional  equivalent  of  lectures 
which  take  place  on  alternate  weeks)  Is  made  possible  by  replacing  personally  delivered 
lectures  by  mimeographed  handouts,  audlotaped  comments  played  to  Introduce  films,  and 
educational  films  seWcted  to  exemplify  major  concepts  and  principles.    Ten  hours  per  day, 
Monday  through  Friday,  presentations  are  made  In  two  sma I  I   lecture  halls  (capacity  100 
each).     Each  presentation  takes  two  hours,  so  each  week  there  are  25  opportunities  for 
students  to  attend  the  four  hours  of  presentations.    Tests  ar6  given  on  the  week  following 
a  week  of  presentations  and  whfch  may  be  take^n  any  f\t^  during  the  week  In  a  testing  room 
which  operates  for  50  hours  during  the  week.    Discussion  opportunities  are  also  available 
>  with  either  the  Instructor  or  a  graduate  assistant  \n  a  discussion  room  Adjacent  to  the 
testing  room.    Students  are  encouraged  to  come  to  thia  room  to  study,  grade  tests^-ask 
abput  Items, and  discuss  anything. relevant  to  the  course,  /       '  ■ 

V    To  dec'reas^  the  avers  tveness  of  exams,  the  examinations  cover  only  a  few  weeks' 
material,  are  Increased  In  frequency;  and  are  repeatable.     Large,  numbers  of  equivalent 
forms  of  an  exam  are  generated  by  computer;  4,000  different  foHns  of  an  exam  are  print-ed 
out  routinely  each  week  so  that  eaqh  student  In  the  class  of  1500  Is  free  to  take  a  test 
to  find  out  what  he  does  not  know,  study  what  he  finds  he  does  not  know,  and  to  try  again 
and  again  on  other  »forms  of  the  test  until  a  satisfactory  grade  on  the  exam  Is  achieved. 
Only:  the  highest  gr^ade  achieved  on  a  number  of  equivalent  forms  Is  counted;  It  Is  assumed 
that  It  Is  Important  for  a  student  td' master  the  material,  but  not  Important  whether 
mastery  was  achieved  on  the  first  try  or  on  the  third. 

(iDmpUfer  programs  maS<e  feasible  the  production  of  large  numbers  of  equivalent  forms  , 
each  of  which  Is  a  unique  stratified  random  sample  of  Items  about  the  material  being  / 
covered.    Availability  of  large  numbers,  of  equivalent  forms  has  Important  educational  con- 
sequences:   makeup  tests  are  always  available;  exams  and  answers  to  exams  may  be  made 
available  to  students  for  guidance  of  study;  students  may  share  tests  they^have  taken 
and  thereby  are  encouraged  to  d  Iscuss' course  material  with  each  other;  secrecy'  Is  min- 
imized and  an  atmosphere  of  "full  disclosure"  and  openness  Is  encouraged;  the  role  of 
Instructional  staff  becomes  that  of  helpl ng  students  meet  an  external  and  Impersonal 
standard  of  test  performance    made  by  sampling  from^a  large  Item  pool, 

Outcomes:    Since  January,  1970,  approximately  10,000  students  have  received  Instruc-. 
tlon  In  Introductory  psychology  by  means'  of^^^aWdent-schedu  led  attendance  at  fllm.presen- 
tatlons,  discussions  and  testing  with  computer  generated  repeatable  exams.    Costs  have 
been  comparable  to 'conventional   lecture  Instruction;  grades  have  Increased  until  the 
modal  grade  Is  now  A;  failure  rate  has  decreased  to  less  than  10  percent;  amount  learned 
appears  to  have  Increased  substantially;  student  enrol Iments  haye  doubled.  Further 
modifications  In  the  educational  system  are  planned,  but  these  involve  Improving 
materials  and  procedures  rather  than  modification  of  the  basic  approacl?.    This  system 
of  Instruction  has  been  field  tested  and  found  to  be  viable  and  val'uable.  • 
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INNOVATION, DATA 

'I'hr  innnviitmn  mvolvrs; 

(3  Freshnifn  >^ 
0  Sophiiinores 

□  luninrs 

□  Seniors 


□  Psychnlngy  Majors 
n  Non-MiA^nrs 

□  Honors  Sludenis 

□  Other  (spe(,ify): 


PrtTJMi/nsilfs  fnr  sludrnls  who  piii  t icip.ilr  in  innovali(m: 


None 


Nliml)fr  of  sliidenls  who  piirliclpalr  in  innov'alion  per  year:  ?0fl0-2500 
'How  long  h.is  the  innovalnin  been  in  effect?  — years 

AppniMMuU*  ainounl  of  initud  funding  nt'crssary  lu  develop  and  try  the  innov<ri'inn  =  S  25^000 
Approvini.ite  .u'nount -needetl  eat  h  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $10,000 

Kvcdualion  done  on  innovation: 

Student  n[Jmion  questionnaires 
□  Measures  f)f  student  i)erformahce  in  comparUsonVith  non-inni)vat ion  (^nt rol  group(s) 

  V  ' 


□  ( )ther  (-spec  ify): 


INSTITUTIONAL  DA'i  A 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  acatieniiG  year 

Nurnl^erof  full-lime-e<|uivalent^ faciihy:  -Zl 


umi)pr  of  senior  majors  in  tht?  department:  -JS  (if  applieahle) 

Sl/e  of  loslllllt^cm  ,         V  . 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:-  ^'  /  ^^^  


Ch.irarlt^rislM  s  of  InslituliDn 

n  Puidir-(:it.y 

'a  Pul)li(  -State 

□  Private 

□  LJrhan  LX  - 

□  Non-l'rl)an 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
B  Owed 

□  Community  or  junior  College 


□  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Posl-Haccalaurnate  MasteKs 
'ED  PosVBar.CirlnurB/ite  IDocloral 

\  • 

55  Lil)eral'Arts 

§ Teacher  Preparatt)ry • 
Professional 


/ 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

M  J[pemea.|er      □  Quarter      □  Trimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:       Donald  D.  Jensen 
Title  Professor 
Department:  Psychology 

insliiulion:    Unlvei^lty  of  Neb  ras  ka-LI  ncol  n 
Address:       Lincoln,  Nebraska  68508 


□  Other  (Specify): 


ERIC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  402 


Number:  472-3721 
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Extension:  23 


A  CONTRACT  FOR  THE  TEACHING  TEAM  OF  THE  DAY  MODEL,  "A  DESIGN 
BOR  (SUMMER)  SE;^rONS  IN  WHICH  CLASSES  MEET  IN  TWO  HOUR 

BLOCKS  ^ 


r  ■ 


r 


Introductory  and  Otiier  Courses 

Frpa-^he  staff's  point  ol  view,  this  section  of  the  cours6  is  an  elective.     The  course 
fs  given  at  ofher  times  and  in  other  quarters,  so  no  one  taking  it  should  do  so  who  is 
Vol  willing  to  participate  in. the  design  as  prescribed  below.     In  other  Words,  staying  ^ 
in  this  section  is  a  contract  between  the  staff,  you,  and  your  fellow  students.     If  you 
^re  opposed  to  the  contract  and  believe  you  must  take  thi^  section,  please  see  a  staff 
member  at  once.  *'  \J 

There  are  several  goals  from  the  staff's  pointy  of  view.     You  probably  h^e  others  which 
Ve  hope  you  will  share.     Here  are  some  of  ours:     1.   to  .expose  you  to  basic  ideas,  con- 
cepts, and  research  in  psychology;  2,  -  to  help  you  learn  |:herideas,  concepts,  etc,,  of 
psychology  and  see* their  relevance  for  you;  3,   to^have  you  take  the  major  share  of  res-a 
pons  iUlitw  for  your  own  learning  and  for  teaching  your  fellow  students;  4,   to  have  you 
share  in  evaluating  your  own  learning  and  that  of. your  fellow  students;  5,   to  help  you 
see  how  effectively  you  can  do  tasks  3  and  4;  6.   to  pxplore  new  ways  of  conducting. col- 
lege classes;  7.   to  give  us  practice  in  serving  more  as  "consultants  to  learners"  than 
as  "teachers".  .  - 

The  class  will  be  quite  different  from  the-,  typical  one.     We  are  all  to  be  teachers  ahd 
learners.     The  class  will  be  grouped  into  teaching-learning  teams each  consisting  of 
eight  students.     Within  each  team,  there  will  be  four  pairs  of  students.     Each  day 
(except  for  the  days  labeled  " communications and  "assessment"),  one  pair  (the  "teaching 
pair"  for  that  day)  within  each  team  will  be  responsible  for  preparing  and  conducting 
a  learning  session  on  the  asaigxiecl* material  for  the  remainder  of  the  teami     The  session 
will  take  the  first  class  hour  on  the  date  indicated  on  the  schedule.     During  the  second 
hour,  all  the  "teaching  pairs"  w^ll  meet  with  the  staff  —  in  full  view  pt  the  "students 
of  the  day"  —  to  discuss  their  experiences  together.     During  this  second  hour,  the 
staff  will  serve    as  consultants  to  the  teaching  pair.     Between  classes,  the  staff  may 
be  Consulted, by  any  teaching  pair. 

Each  student  is  responsible  for  each  day's  reading  assignment  and  each  team  is  respon- 
sible for  preparing  the  exercise  in  the  Student  Guide  in  preparation  for  the  day's  dis^ 
cussion.     The  teaching  pair  should  decide  (alone  or  with  the  whole  team)  how  the  exer- 
.  cise  is  to  be  done.     Evety  team  member  should  know  his  assignment  the  day  before  the 
exercise  is  to  be  discussed.     For  the  Communicatioi:is  Day,   the  staff  will  present  mater- 
ial and  activities. 

The  above  cpntract  ts  open  for  discussion  during  the  first  hour  and  during  Communi ca t iofls 
sessions .  ^  ■  ' 

There  is  a  requirement  for  all  classes^  in  Introductory  Psychology:     All  students  must 
participate  in  research.    "Details  will  be  given  at  the  first  class. 

c 

Lastly,  there  is  evaluation.     Our  concern  is  not  to  evaluate  you  so  much  as  how  to 
evaluate  ov^  effectiveness.   ,We  think  that  should  be  the  major  function  of  tests. 
Thus,  we  v^ill  begin  witlfi  a  multiple  choice  test    based  upon  the  textbook —  it  will  be 
given  during  the  first  class.     It  will  be  repeated  during  the  exam  period.     At  that 
examination  period,  you  will  tell  us  how  much  weight  t6  put  on  your  second  examina- 
tion or  the  change  from  the  first  to  the  second  4xam.    .The  remainder  of  the  grade  will 
be  up  to  your  team  —  you  will  ^libmit  a  statement  of  your  criteria  and  the  letter 
grade  which  somehow  combines  your  ratings  on  your  criteria.    -During  the  quarter,  we 
will  talk  often  about  decision-making,  self  and  group  evaluation,  feedback  to  our- 
selves and  others,  and  the  like.    We  hope  that  these  discussions  will  help  you  make  a 
decision  that  makes  sense  to  you. 
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INNOVA  HON  DATA  * 

The  iriiioviituin  invoUrs 

Ql  Krrshmrn  /  JJ- Psy(  hology  Majors 

a  Sdpfmmorps  /  S  Non-Mujors 

B9  luniurs  □  Honors  STudenls 

Ep  i^rnjors  □  Other  (specify): 

Prrrrcjuisitrs  lor  stu(li?nLs  who  parlicipair  irl  innovatioh:  ^ 
NONE  .  ■  \ 

Numbrr  of  sludenls  who.parUcipate  in  innovation  per  year:  ^0^60 
Hov\  lonK  hiis  ihe  mnovalmn  been  m  viivxM   years  since  1968 

Appr<»Minj!»'  amount  of  milidl  funding  necessary  to'develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $_d_ 


Approxmi.ilr  .inioiml  nreded  each  yeaj-  to  support'  onj^oing  project  =  $0  

0 

Kvaluiilion  done  on  innovatU)n;  •  -  ^ 

13  SliMtT'ni  opinion  questionnaires  "  a  ^ 

13  M»Msiir»»s  of  student  performance  in  comparisdff  with  non-innovation  control  ^rqup(s) 

□  Otht-r  I  specify):  ^  I  '  " 

Data  are  that  in  the  next  two  Intro  Classes,  no  difference  between 
my  students  and  others.    What  else  is  new?  ^ 

INSTITUTiONAI.  DATA  *  .  ,  ' 

■  « 

Sizr  of  Department  in  1974-75  acadenuc  year 

Numl)i'r  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  30 


Number  of  senior  majors      the  deparlmerrtf  ,200  (if '^ipplicable) 

►  I 

Si/e  of  Institution  * 

Total  student  enrollment  m  1974-75  iicademic  year:  23,600 

(characteristics  of  Institution 

B  Publii.-City  E  Underj^faduale  level  proj^rani 

(33  Public-Slate  '                " D  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

9  Private                               •  B  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 
g  Urban 

□  Non-Urbtin  DO  Liberal  Arts^^ 

^     B  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  onlv  CD  Professional 

□  Women  only 
OS  Coed 

□  Commimity  or  junior  Colley^e 

Predonnn.ml  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution  ^ 

□  Semester      'CS  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA  * 

Name:  Leonard  M.  Lansky  , 
Title:  Professor 
Department:  Psychology 
Institution:   University  of  Cincinnati 
Address:      Cincinnati,  Ohio  45221 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  513  Nuihber:  475-4680  Extension: 

475-4873 
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STUDENT  EVALUATION  OF  Easjv  EXAMINATIONS  AS  A  MEANS  OF  ENHANCING  THE  VALUE  OF 

FEEDBACK 


All  fields 

A  midterm  essay  examlination  is  administered  to  the  class  under  t\ie  usual  con'ditioHS', 
except  that  students  are  required  tb  use  examination  booklets  afed  to  writ^  their  names  on 
the  booklet  cover  only.     Before  the  next  cla^s  session,  student s^x^ia mefi^ s.  listed  ir^  the  i 
instructor's  grade  book  aire  given  code  numbers,  whicH  are  entered  in  «he  upper  -right,  hand 
corner  of  the  first  page  of  each  booklet,  And. the  port^ion  of  the  cover  with  the  student'^  * 
''../^>name  is  toms  o^f.     If  the  exam  was  gi.vefi  to  two  sections,     the  code  number  for  each  section 
■^^t*^  includes  an -jiden  t  i  fy  ing  letter.     If  the  exam  was  given  to  one  class  only,   the  cla^s  is  ^ 
^%     divided  alphabetically,  with  the* code  numbers  for     the  first  naif  designated  as  A  numbers 
and  the  secondhalf  as  B  numbers. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  class  following  ^he  examination,  students  are  told  they  will 
be  evaluatia^  Lhc  replies  uf  Lhte  eAauiinaUioii  they  took.     The  purpose,  of  "thic  activity  is 
that  of  making  examination-taking  more  of  a  learning  experience,   ^or  the  material  CT^vered 
will  mean  more  to  them  by  their  ^becoming  involved  in  evaluation.      (Research  has  shown  that 
s tudent s ^lea m  more  from  critiquing  the  answers  of  others  than  by  conventional  methods  of 
study.)     Furthermo.re ,    they  will  learn  something  about  writing  exams .  in  any  subject.  The 
activity  is  reai  i  ty-or  lented ,   for  the  grades  they  award  the  ansji/ers  are  to  be  summed  and 
entered^  in  the   Instruc toi||.s  gr^^e  ^ook.     To  anxious  questions  about  studenfl!*  competence 
as  evaluators,   the  instructor  replies  that  previous  use  of  the  method  shows  a  high  positive 
relat ionshijP  between  ins t;:uptor-^  and  student-  awarded  marks.     In  any  event,   the  student 
should  feel  free,  once  their  exam  bpok  has  been  returned,   to  request  the  instructor  to  re- 
evaluate it..^  ^ 

Students  are  then  organized  into  groups  ranging  from  3  toj6,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  class.     If  the  exam  was  given  to  only  one  class,  the  groups  are  divided  at  the  middle 
of  the  alphabet  into  A  and  B  giroups.     The  exams  from,  the  second  laalf  of  the  alphabet  are 
given  to  the  A  groups  and  t^ose  from  the  first -half  to  the  B  g^roups;  thus,  no  student  can 
grade* his  own  exam.  *  The  exam  questions  are  also  distributed.     The  first  question  is  read 
aloud,  and  the  instructor  elicits  possible  answers  from  the  students,  outlining  them  on 
the  blackboard.     He  may  indicate  how  he  would  rate  each  of  th/e  answers  if  he  were  grading 
the  exam,  or  ask  students  to  suggest  relative  weights.     The  students  are  then  instructed 
to  follow  this  procedure:     (I)  one  person  in  each  group  reads  an  answer  aloufl;    (2)  the 
group  discusses  the  answer;    (3)  the  group,  by  consensus  or  averaging  members'  ratings, 
assigns  a  grade  to  the  answer;    (A)   the  answers  to  the  same  question  in  other  books  are 
rated  by  the  same  procedure.     Students  are  speo^jf^cally  instructed  not  to  follow  the  pro- 
cedure .of  reading  the  answers  silently,  harvding  Vnem  around  thd  group,  and  averaging  the 
ratings   ,   for  it  is  important  that  they  discus^  the  evaluation.     It  is  through  discussion 
that  they  become  involved  in  the  process  and  thus  become  active  learners. 

When  all  the  groups  haVe  finished  grading  the  first  question,,  the  same  procedure  is 
carried  out  with  respect  to  the  next,  and  so  on.      (Often  some  groujj's  work  more  rapidly  or 
have  shorter  answers  to  the  grade;   in  such  an  event,  the  instructor  shifts  unfinished  exam 
booklets  from  slower  groups  ^;o  the  faster  ones,^  making  sUre  that  B  bo'oklets  are  only  given 
to  A  groups,   etc.)     Before  each  new  question  is  taken  up,   the  instructor  shifts  booklets 
around  among  the  groups,   in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  judges  wot;kin^  on  each  booklet, 
enhancing  the  reliability  of  the  ratings.  ^ 

It  usually  requires  two  cl^ss  sessions  to  grade  a  typical  midterip  exam  of  four  or 
five  essay  questions.     After  the  score  for  each  booklet  have  been  suramfid'^and  entered  into 
the  instructor's  grade  book,   the  exams  are  returned  to  the  owners  at  the  third  session  of 
class  following  the  exam.  The  right  of  appeal  may  be  exercised  on  fhat  da^^  only   (to  fore-  - 
stall  students  having  time^to  "fix"  their  answers). 

This  approach  has  also  been  used  in  connection  with  an  out-of-clas3  assignment  In 
which  students  are  given  an  anonymous  research  report  and  asked* 'to  abstriact  it,  an  assign- 
ment that  tests  the  ability  of  the  student  to  understand  and  interpret  research.  The 
abstracts  are  then  coded  and  graded  by  the  same  method  employed  with  the  essay  midterm 
exams . 
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irsJNOVATlON  DATA        >  -  J>  *  1 

The  innovation  involves:  ^ 
f        Freshmen  □  Psychology*  Majors  *       undergraduates  generally, 

□  Sophomores  □  Non-Majors  majoVs  apd  non-majors 

□  Juniors    '  □  Honors  St udenls  * 
^□  Seniors           *  □  (3lher  (specify);  ^  / 

•  » 

^    Prereijuisilps  for  students  vv^ho  participate  in  innovation:  none 

t  •  « 

Number  of  students  w^ho  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  ^  , 

How  Ions  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  _20 — years  -  .  ^ 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  (lie  innovation  =  $  Q  

*  Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $ — -9  

Kvalualion  dorte  on  innovation; 

(3  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  w^ith  non-innovatiort  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify):  ^ 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Si/p  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year  ,  ^ 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty;  —SO  

^  Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  _Z50_  (if  applicable) 

jj 

Size  of  Inslilution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  ^^t^^^  

Characteristics  of  Institution  *  '  . 

□  Public-Cily  n  Undergraduate  level  program 
B)  Publir.-Slale                   *  Q  Post-^accalaureate  Master's 

□  Private  ^  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban  ^ 

□  Non-Urban  B  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only       •  ^  Q  Professional 

□  Women  only  j_  ^^^^  ^j^g^  ^3^^  ^^^^  method  at  the  American 

S  ^  t    o  inr^ir..  Pnlloop  Unlverslty  of  Beirut^  a  private,  coeducational, 

□  Community  or  )unior  L.oiiege  ,  ,  j  j*. 

•  ^  liberal-arts  university. 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

B  Semester      □  Quarter       □  Trimester       0  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA  ^ 

N        Name:  Henry  Clay  Lindgren  *  ^ 

Title:  Professor  of  Psychology  ^ 

Department:  Psychology 

Institution:  San  Francisco  State  University 

Address:  San  Francisco  CA  ,  94132 


ERLC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)    415  ^Number:     564-9299    •  Extension: 
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COMPONENT  ANALYSIS  OF  PERS0NALIZ|D  SYSTEMS  OF  INSTRUCTION  . 
VARIABLES  INVOLVED  IN  STUDENT  WITHDRAWALS 

CORRESPONDENCE-^OF  STUDY  PLANS  AND 'ACTUAL  STUDY  AMONG  TRANSITIONAL  STUDENTS 
DESIGN  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  PRACTICUM  COURSE  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 


;  Graduate  and  undergraduate  .courses  in  psychology. 

i  ■       '  r  ■  ' 

Several  staff  members  of  the  Psychology  Department  at  Drake  4Jniversi £y  consider 
the»appVied  analysis  6f  instructional  behafvior  to  be  their  major  research  effort. 
At  all   times  there  are  several  research  projects  and  master's  theses  underway. 
Presently  (197^-1975  academic  year)  the  following  theses  are  underway: 

Baraniecke,  J.     Effects  of.  a  laboratory  based  point  system  on  the  production  of 
continuous  correspondence  and  on  the  production  of  28,  two-page  outlines. 

I'  • 

-    Cook,  H.     Student  responses  to  course  evaluation  questions  as  a  function  of  observer - 
rated  instructor  responses. 

Paine,  C.K.    An  analysis  of  response  characteristics  in  PSI  courses. 

^Sowers,  J. A.    The  effects  of  a  class^  based  point  system  on  correspondence  between 
planned  and  actual  study  ^t*ime  and  between  actual  and  reported  study  time  for^ 
university  transitional  students.      v,  .      >  •  " 

Volo,  S.    The  effect  of  study  guidesjpn  student  performance  on  s'tudy  guide  and  non- 
study  guid^  items.  • 

•Waller,  E.    The  effects  of  test  deadlin^  in  a  self-paced  university  cdurse. 
Wylie,  R.G.    The  effects. of  contingency  countracting  on  student-pacing  in  PSI  courses, 

The  following  reprints  are  available  upon  request:   


er|c 


Lloyd,  K.E.  &•  Knutzen,  M.J.    A^  self-paced  programmed  undergraduate  course  in  - 
the  experimental  analysis  of  behavior.    Journal  of  AppHecf  Behavior  Analysis 
1969,  2,  125-133.  . 

Lloyd,  K.E.     Contingency  management  in  university    courses.  Educational 
Te<;hnology,  1971,  H,  18-23. 


Lloyd,  K.E.,  Gar  1 i ngton^ . W.K.^  Lowery,  D.,  Burgdss,  M.,  Euler,  H.A. ,  and  Knowlton,  W.R. 
A  note  on  some  reinforcing/properties  of  universi  ty  le^ctures.    Journal  of 
Applied  Behavior  Analysis,  1972,  5,  151-156. 
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INNOVA'nON  JIATA  '  i 

The  inncu'iUion  involves: 

B  Freshmen  S  FsycholoKy  Majors 

B  Sophomnres  ^  H  Non-Maiurs  ? 

B  [urliors  *  H  Honors  Students 

a  Seniors  ^     .     (3!hl?r  (sperify): 

Fn'retjmsiles  for  students  who  p.irticjpaln  in  innovation:  ' 
none 

/ 

Niiniher  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  ^QQ  ^ 
How  lon>»  has  the  innovation  heen  in  elfecf?  — IXL  years 

Approximate  amount  ol*  inilial  funding  ner.(»iisary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $_0  

ApproMmale  amount  needetl  each  year  to  sup-port  onj4oinj»  project  =  $ — Q  

Evaluation  done  on  innovalum: 

Ep  Stuilent  opinion  questionnaires 

0  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovrttion  control  ^roupls) 
□  Other  (specify): 

ABA  reversal  ctesT^ans 

Multiple  basel  ine  Vlesigns         .  , 

INS'l'lTliTlONAL  oWvA  ^  *  . 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Numher  of  full-lime^equi valent  faculty:  JJQ_ 


Numlier  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:   (if  applicable)  i 

Si/r  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrfdlmenl  in  1974-75  academic  year:  kOQQ  

Characteristics  of  Institution.         ^  ^ 

□  Public-City    -  •      □  Underj^raduale  level  proj»ram 

□  I'ublic-State  B  Post-Baccalnureate  Master's 
63  Private                       '  (j(  Post-Baccalaureate  n(K:toral 


;8L  Urban 

□  Non. Urban  /  a  l^ibnral  Arts 

^  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  t  □  Professional 

□  Women  cmly 
0  Coed 

□  Community, or  junior  College        ^  '  . 

Predtiminant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

mSeinester      □  Quarter      □  Trimestef      □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:     Kenneth  E.  Lloyd     1  Margaret  £•  Lloyd  W.  Scott  Wood  I 

Title:  Professor  S  Chairperson^         Assistant  Professor  Associate  Professor      j/  . 

Department:    Department  of  Psychology 
Institution:     Drake  University  » 
Address.        Oes  Moirles,  Iowa  50311 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)        515        Number:      . 271-2876  Extension: 
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THE  CAPIWIF  (CASSETTE  ASSISTED  PROGRAMMED  INSTRUCTION  WITH  IMMEDIATE  FEEDBACK) 
SYSTEM  OF-  iNSTOUCTION  USING  TAKE- HOME- TUTORING- CASSETTES  AND  CASSETTi  RECORDED 
CLASSROOM  TESTS 

Basic  Principles  of  Psychology;   Psychological  Statistics;  20th  Century  Systematic 
Thought, in  Psychology;  Psychological  Effects  of  Brain  Damage;  Applicable  to  any 
course  in  vdiich  the  total  mastery  approach  to  learning  is  acceptable  to'  students; 
No^  recommended  for  introductory  courses  in  psychology  using  encyclopedic  textbooks, 

■  "  \  . 

Method:  '  >  O 

Every  lesson  is  recorded  on  a  cassette  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  discussion 
with  about  twenty  .yes  or  no  questions  followed  by  their  answers  inserted'  at  five 
mii3Ut:e  intervals  to  permit  immediate  feedback  of  student  comprehension.  Students 
purchase  one  new  cassette  at  the^.  beginning  of  the  course  ,  turnihg  this  in  at  the  .  , 
learning  center  for  lesson  numbeff  one,  this,   in  turn,   for  lesson  number  two  and  so 
on  throughout  the  course.     A  full  course  consists  of  14  to  16  lessons,  each  one 
covered  by  a -90  minute  take-home-tutoring-cassette.     There  are  also  special  prir^t.- 
e4  or  mimeo  .materials  and  a  text  book  may  be  used>^^s^well .     CXasi^  meetings  may. 

limi-ted  to  one  for  eveiry  lesson  or,  ip^^c6l>rse^  like  stat^tics,  there  ipay  ali^o 
be  lectures,  discussions,  and'' a  laboratory .  V  "  '  '  ^ 

Classroom  tests,  usually  on  every  lesson,  are  aiven  by  cassette  and  scored 
immediately  by  machine  right  in  the  classroom.     Questions  are  of  the  yes  6r  no 
variety,  fifty  to, a  test,  the  latter  taking  twenty  minutes. 

Equipment:  ^   ^  ^ 

Necessary  equipment  includes  a  tape  recorder  suitable  for  making  master  tapes; ^ 
classroom  cassette  players,  earphones,  a  speaker,  and  a  high  speed  scoring  machine; 
learning  center  facilities  inqluding  a  higl)  speed  cassette  duplicator;  tabulator 
print-6ut  equipment  for  printing  consolidalied  rosters  of  students  i'n  large  courses; 
duplicating  equipment  for  duplicating  rosters  with  new  grade  entries  after  every 
lesson  (for  bulletin  board  posting) .      '  /  ' 

n 

Evaluation:  .  'i^.-."  * 

The  unique  nature  of  the  content  o^  present  CAPIWIF  courses  precludes  compari- 
son to  other  methods  of  instruction  but/ the  advfinta^es  are  many,  including  student 
aj^tendance  flexibility.     Attrition  is  ^vqrage  for  the  college  anci  after  many  re- 
visions and  improvements,  there  are  virtually  no  complaints  about  the  method.  In 
large  courses,  such  as  introductory  ppy^hology,  the  classroom  space  and  teacher 
time  required  is  less  than  half  that  demanded  by  traSitipnal  instruction. 

Availability:  '      ^  . 

A  sampler  cassette  and  mimeogr^phe<^  instructions  for  settirfljf  up  a  CAPIWIF 
^aystem  of  instruction  in  any  co\irs9,  whatever  are  available    from  PROJECT  SOCRATES 
^upon  request.     A  set  6f  16  c90  mas-jjei;  study  tapes  and,  16  tests  on  8  cassettes  for 
the  course,   *'Basic  Principles  of  P^yfihology",  is  available  for  purchase.  The 
pointed  Manuals  for  the  course  arO  ^so  available  for  distribution  to  students 
through  their  local  college  bookstore. '^^e  other  courses  v^ich  have  been  -dev^lljjbd 
will  not  be  available*  as  they  wore /puilt  around  commercially  piiblished  text^mat'erials 
which  have  recently  gon6  out  of  prfpt. .   As  the  concern  of  PROJECT  SOCRATES  with  the 
CAPIWIF  system  of  instruction  has  bl&en  to  perfect  it  and  demonstrate  its  feasabil- 
ity,   its  .application  to  any  furth^i?  courses  will  be  left  up  to  other  workers' who 
consider  such  an  enterprise  worth  ihe  time  and  effort. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  innovation  involves: 


E9  Freshmen 
B  Sophomores 
D  luniors 
&Q  Seniors 


nj^^>^vv 


3D  Psychology  Majors  ^ 
&  Non-Majors 
[3  Honor's  Students 

a  Other  (specify):  Blind  and  shut-ins 


Prerequisites  lor  students>^vvho  participate  in  innovation."  none 


none 


Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  lOQQ     %  ' 
How  long  has  the  i-nnoyalion  been  in  effect! — 5 — years 

Approximate  amount  gf  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $_ 
Approxirnate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  none 

Kyaluation  done  on  innovation: 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

EX'Measures  of  student  performance  iijcomparison  with  nofl-innovation  control  group(s) 
0  Other  (specify):  Drop-out  ratey^sb^tfent  comments. 


INSTITUTIOrtAL  DATA  ^ 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 


'  Number  of  senior  m4jors  in  the  department: 


(if  applicable) 


Si/.e  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  aca^ciemic  year:  5QQQ 


GharaiGteristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City   '  i 

□  Public-Stjrite 

□  Private   )  ^.^ 

□  Urban 

□  Non-- Urban  ' 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only/ 

□  Coed  ^ 

O  Community  or  junior  College 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

C  Semester      P  Quarter      □  Trim^^ster  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:    Harry  C.  Mahan,  Ph.D. 

Title:.    Director,  PROJECT  SOCRATES 

Department:  Psychology 

Institution:    Palpmar  College 

Address:    S^n  Marcos,  California  92069 


□  UnderjJraduate  level  prbgram 

□  Post-Bacr.ala^i;:eate  Masters 

□  Post-BaccalaTjir%ate  Doctoral 

□  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 
Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


ERIC 


Telephone:  (Area'  Code)       714  Number:  744-1150 

•    lOD  . 
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Extension:  395 


CLASS  DECISION  IN  DETERMINING  METHOD  OF  GRADING 


To  reduced  the  ferocious  competition  and  anxiety  about  grades,  for  the  la;St 
several  years  I  have  invited  my  undergraduate  students  to  help  decide  which  method 
of  evaluation  </ill  be  used.     The  only  method  absolutely  ruled  out  is  self-grading. 
Without  exception, 'i.all  my  classes  have  agreed  to  be  evaluated  as  follows:  . 

1.  '    Rather  than  have  a  traditional  examination  in  which  students  try  to 
guess  what  the  instructor  thinks  is  important,  we  have  used  a  system  in  which 
I  hand  out  lists  of  30-40  questions  several  weeks  before  the  examination.  The 
examination  itself  consists  of  9  or"  10  questions  taken  verbatim  from  ttiat  list. 

2.  Rather  Hhan  employ^ a  "curve"  in  which  students  compete  against  each 
other  for  grades,  we  have  decided  to  use  straight  percentages  of  correct  answers 
as  a  system  of  grading.    On  my  own,  without  consultation  with  the  class,  I  have 
decided  that  88-100%  is  equal  to  a  grade  ofA,  80-87%  =  B,  75-79%  =  C,  70^74%  =  D, 
and  69%  or  lower  is  a  failing  grade.     I  find  that  with  this  system  students  work 
in  groups  rather  than  individiaally ,  "and  that  a  considerable  number  of  C  and  lower 
grades  drop  out  of  the  class  after  the  first  examination. 

The  limitation  of  this  method  of  grading  is  that  students  tend  to  study  the 
questions  rather  than  the  material    of  the  course.    To  counterbalance  this,  I  have 
tried  to  be  as  ingenioiiS  as  possible  in  thinking  of  questions  which  cannot  be 
answered  by  memorizing  a  statement  or  paragraph  in  the  text,  but  require  thought, 
integration  of  material,  ability  to  conceptiaalize.    Writing  such  questions  is  not 
easy,  but  the  reduction  of  anxiety  in  the  class  makes  it  worthwhile. 


/ 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
-The  innovcUii>n  mvolves; 

□  Fn»shmen 

□  Sophomores 
'  □  funij)rs 

(S  Seniors 


□  Non-Majors^^ 

□  Honors  Stu^nls 

□  Other  (sp^ify); 


Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  i'nnovalion: 


NuhjIht  of  students  who  participate  in  inn-ovation  per  year:  7(VfiQ 

How  long  has  (he  innovation  been  in  effect?  ^  years  ^ 

Approximate  amount  ol  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  

Kvalualion  done  on  innovation;   .  ^    '  iy  '  ^ 

(H  SUuieht  opinion  questionnaires  - 
□  Merjsures  of  student  performance  in  compariscm  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
.  •     □  Other  (specify): 

-   .  V  .  ■ 

INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  . 


Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Numt)er  of  full-time-equivale;rit  faculty;  42 — ^ 
Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department;  -^Mr 


(if  applicable) 


Size  of  Institution  '  •  «  ^ 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:   18,Qflfl  (?) 


Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Pnblic-City 
QJ  Public-Slate 

□  Private 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only  '  t. 
QK  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 


□  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
IS  Post-B^ccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Liberal  Arts  " 

□  Teacher  Preparatory. 

□  Professional 


Predtmiinant  Calendar  Syslem'at  Your  Institution 

a  Semester      □  Quarter  '     □  Trimester       P  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  Dr.  Joseph  Mas  ling  '  ^ 

Title: 

Department:  Psychology  s. 
Institution:  'SUNY  at  Buffalo 

Address:  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14226 


ERIC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) 


Number: 


831-1847 
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Extension; 


AN  INTERDISCIPLINARY  COURSE  ON  RESEARCH  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 


ERIC 


All  Fields 


COURSE  BACKGROUND:     Ver*y  few  persons  will  ever  conduct  research  in  their  lifetime.  How- 
ever, nearly  everyone  is  touched  by  research  of  one  sort  or  anot'her — 
from  medical,  research  to  city  planning.    People  must  know,  first,  what  is  common  to 
research,  what  distinguishes  it  from  other  sources  of  information  and  knowledge,  and, 
second,  how  to  conduct  it,  appraisie  the  course  of  research  action,  and  interpret  and 
evaluate  the  research  results.  ,  ^ 

•■  '         ■      •  "  ■   ■      \.         ■  ■  -  ^ 

Fundamentally,  research  consists  of-s — ^(a)  sfense  of  "need  to  know"  something  with  a  high 
decree  of  assurance — it  could  be  a  problem,  an  opportunity,  a  "gap"  in  theory,  or  the. 
results  of  applied  practice  or  policy;   (b)  the  design  and  construct  aspects;    (c)  the 
means  f9r  gathering  data  and  a  host  of  related  techniques  and  method^;   (d)  ways  and  means 
for  interpreting  data  against  one's  research  goals;  and,    (e)  getting  the  message  to  the 
intended  audience — research  reportage.  ^  i    ♦^^  ,  * 

7  '  ^ 

THE  COURSE  OBJECTIVE:     The  Course  is  taught  jointly  by  faculty  from  psychology,  sociology, 

and  nursing.     It  stresses  th^  ^bove  research  aspects  and,  insofar 

as  it  is  feasible,  direct  the  learrfer's  attention  and  involvement  to  research  focuses 

and  applications  within  their  chosen  field,  e.g.,  allied  health,  social  science,  behavioral 

science  and  education.     These  aims  are  noted',  given  Resources  appropriate  to  the  tasks 

and  criteria: 

1.  Problem  Analysis:     The  student  shall  demonstrate  mastery  of  the.  antecedents  of  ^ 
reseaurch — its  rationale  and  purposes — relative  tb  a  given  field  of  inquiry,  and  of 

a  given  problem/topic  in  particular.  -  ^ 

2.  'Research  Planning:  hhe  student  shall  demonstrate  atbility  to,  plai\,  isolate  the  elements 

of  a  research  plan,  schedule  and  otherwise  identif^^  and  arrange  ^he  order,  sequence, 
and  procedures  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  resear\j:h,  given  various  research 
approaches,  i.e.,.  historical  and  comparative  reseetrdih,  descriptive  research  and 
experimental  formats.  \  ^ 

3.  Documents:  The  student  shall  demonstrate  abilities  t^o  identify,  locate,  and  assess 
the  merits  gf  documents  which  are  of  ijnequal  value  in!  the  formulation  of  a  research 
problem,  approach  and^  design,  no,ting  those  items  which  are  most  salient  and  construc- 

'   tive  to  the  sense  of  orderly  theory  or  the  development  of  an  explanation. 

4.  Design:     The  stuijent  shall  demonstrate  mastery  of  research  designs,,  including  the 
requirements  of  use,  the  normal  forms  of  design  and  vitiations,  plus  the  data 
implications  jof  research  designs.  *  ,  ,  ' 

5.  TechnitJiUes:  The  student  shall  master  the  basic  vocabulary  of  research  techniques, 
demonstrate  mastery  of  basic  data  collection  methods,  sampling  procedures,  scaling 
and  data  interpretation*.  * 

6.  Research  Evaluation:  The  student  shall  demonstrate  the  use  of  evaluative  research 
criteria  in. the  appraisal  of  resea^hj  i^)orts  appropriate  to  given  fields  of  study, 

111'       ^    .      .  '  . 


'INNOVATION  DATA^ 

Thr  innovHlion- involvt's: 

□  Freshmen  '      H  Psychology 'Majors 

B  So[)honiores    -  "  O  Non-Majors 

B  luniors  □  Honors  Students 

-B  Seniors              ^  P  Other  (specify): 

Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation:  None 


Number  of  students  who  pr^rticipale  in  innovation  per  ^ear:  IQO 

Huw  tonM  has  the  innovadon  been  in  effeTfcl?  Qne    years  .  , 

Appruximale  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  lo  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  None 
Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  None 

HvaUj.ilion  done  on  innovation: 

B  Sludent  opinion  questionnaires  ^ 

□  MjMs'ures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  groupfs) 

□  Other  (specify): 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Dep.irlment  irjl  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  fuli-lime-equivalent  faculty:  — 6- 


Number  of  senior  majors  m  the  department:  _iQ  (if  applicable) 

Si/.e  of  Institution 

TotHi  sludent  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  _  1,10Q  

Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City  Ef  Undergraduate  level  program 
•  □  Public-State  K  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

B  Private  •  ,  ^  P^ost-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban  fi  Liberal  Arts 

ffl  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  M4!n  only  ffl  Professional 

□  Women  only 
B  Coe<i 

□  (Community  or  Junior  College 

Predoi^ant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       H  Quarter      □  Trimester      □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name;  Dr.  Chandra  M.N.  Mehrotra 

Title:  Prof'6ssor  'And  Head 

Department:  ^  Depeurtment"  of  Psychology 

Institution:       College  of  St.  Scholastica 

Address^  1200  KenwQod  Avenue,  Duluth,  MN  55811 


Telephone:'  (Area  Code)     218  Number:    728-3631  Extension:  489 

11 
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TRAVELING  INT^SHIP  PROGRAM 


-1  * 


All  Fields 


Recently  at  St.  Cloud  State  College,  we  have  designed  a  new  traveling  intern- 
ship program.     This  program  is  individually  designed  so  a  student  may  intern 
at  a  graduate  school  or  work  environment  of  his  choice.    This  involves  the 
ingtructar  contacting  behavioral  colleqgues  at  various  centers  lining  up  a 
work  situation  for  the  student.     The  intern  volunteer  for  ten  weeks  to  put  in 
a  forty  hour  week  working  for  the  individual  and  getting  on  the  job  experience. 
The  features  of  this  program  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  Two  Way  Look  and  See:  The  traveling  internship  gives  the  student  a  chance 
to  see  the  graduate  school  or  job  being  considered  as  A/ell  as  opportunities 
for  them  to  see  the  students  in  their  work-a-day  world, 

2.  Adaptation:  It  can  reduce  the  initial  shock  response  which  some  employees 
and  graduate  students  have  in  a  new-  situation.  ,  i 

3.  Maximal  Environment : .The  internship  is  located  in  the  environment  a  per- 
spective graduate  student  or  employee  can  most  benefit,  that  is  where 

he  plans  to  work  or  study. 

4.  Hands  On:  This  nlntemship  allows  the  students  to  get  hands  on  experience 
by  working  in  a  program  under  outstanding  supervision,  ^ 

5.  Minimized  Cost  of  Experience:  This  program  can  allow  the  student  to  be  at 
an  out  of  state  graduate  school  and  pay  the  more  economical  in-state 
tuition. 

6.  Pay  Offs  to  the  Igliemship  Supervisor:  Benefits  to  the  supervisor  can  be 
(1)  Motivated  free* help;   (2)  Prerequisite  skills  learned  by  the  student 
prior  .to  the  internship;   (3)  A  chance  to  see  a  possible  employee  or  graduate 
student  for  a  ""real  life"  trial  period  prior  to  acceptance;  (A)  In  many 
cases  four  years  of  familiarity  with  a  student  are  reflect.^  in  a  recommen-, 
dation  for  an  internship, 
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INN()t.A'ri()N  DATA 
'Ww  innDV.jtion  involves:  ^  ' 

□  Kr(»shmen  (2  Psychology  Majors 
'  □  Sophomores  □  Non-Majors 

O  luniyrs  □  Honors  Sludenls 

B  Seniors  /  □  Other  (specify):  ' 

l^rerrquisitrs  for  sludenls  who  parlicipalejin  innovation; 

n'earlng  completion  of  Psychology  major 

Number  of  students  who  pcirlicipalp  in  innovation  per^year:  — any  number 
How  hing  has  the  innovation  bee^i  in  effect?  — 1  years 

-  A[)pro\im.jte  »nnouril  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  %—  

A[)proMinate  aniounl  needed  eat;h  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $—2  

R\>ihudinn  done  on  innovation: 

El  Sludenl  opinion  questionnaires 

□  M(>.isures  of  student  performance  in  comparisoa  with  non-innovation  control  groupfs) 
0  Other  (specify):  Faculty  evaluation 


INS  ri  ri'TIONAl.  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  fulUtime-equivalpnt  faculty:  _24  

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  200  (if  aDplicable] 

Sr/e  of  Institution  "  iq  qqq 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  yeai^;  — Ti  

f:hcir.n  teristic:s  of  Institution 

□  f^ul)li(.-( Jty  ^  □  Undergraduate  level  program 
E  f'ublic-Stale  '  F*ost-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  PnvHle                 '  □  F^ost-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban' 

□  Non-Hrban                                         '  O  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  □  Professional 
y    □  Women  only 

B  Coed 

□  .  C>)mmunity  or  [unior  College 

t 

Predomm.mt  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Seipester,      H  Quarter      □  Trimester  ^  □  4-l'-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  Gerald  Martens  and  .Ann  Kocer 

Title:  Psychologist 

Department:  Dept.  of  Psychology 

Institution:  St.  Cloud  State  College 

Address;  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  56301 


.      Telephone:  (Arra  Code)     61  Number:    255-2138  Extension: 

o  115 
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TOURING  PSYCHOLOGY  CLASSES 


All  Fields 


Since  1970  St.  Cloud  State  C^Hre^ge  has  offered  touring  psychology  classes  which 
have  been  quite  successful.    These  courses  have  taken  Students  to  major  centers 
in  the  area  of  behavioral  science,  that  ig  "where^the  action  is  in  psycholojgy .  " 
They  have  va;:ied  in  the  approaches  they  used.     One  might  categorize  them  as 
follows:  r 

Summer  Tot^rs:  The  summer  tours  have  run  about  five  weeks  in  length  during  the 
summer  session.     They  have  permitted  students  to  travel  U>  centerq^all  over  • 
the  United  States  and  Canada.    The  list  of  stops  looks  like  "Who  /£s  VHio  in 
Behavioral  Psychology." 

Christmas  and  Spring  Vacatiop  Tours;  This  tour  is  a  s^ven  to  ten  day  tour  during 
the  Christmas  and  Spring  breaks.     It  has  visited  some  of  the  major  centers  in 
the  Midwest  and  Southern  United  States,  including  one  tour  to  Mexico.  These 
tours  haVe  at  times  been  done  in  conjunction  with  other  groups  such  as 
campus  religious  groups.  -  ^ 

Thursday  Afternoon  ln--state  Tours:  This  tour  permits  students  to  go  to  centers 
of  behavior  modification  in  the  state  at  relatively  low  cost. 

Short  Hops  to  Special  Centers  or  Events;  This  category  includes  anythin^r+Trom 
group  participation  visits  to  a  center,  to  visiting  a  graduate  school  such  as 
Western  Michigan  University,  or  visiting  a  convention.  .v 
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INNOVATION  UATA^ 

The  innovation. inyxHves: 

El  Freshmen 
S3  Sophomores 
El  [uniurs. 
O  Seniors 


B  Psychology  Majors 
13  Non-fWajors  » 
B  Honors  Students 
B  Other  (specify): 


Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 


Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovatioii  per  year:  any  number 
How  lnn>4  has  Ihe  inno>^alion  been  in  effect?  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  fundin>>  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  ^ 

Approxiijiate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  200 

Evaluation  done  on^innovation: 

B  Stu(ien>opinion  questionnaire^  ,  A 

B  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with^non^nbvation  control  groupfs) 
.□  Other  (specify):    '  '  \ 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 


Si/e  of  iJepartmen'l  in  1974-75  iScademic  year 

Number  of  fuIl-timC-equivalent  faculty:  24  

Number,  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  211D_ 


(if  applicable) 


Si/e  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year: — lOjOOOj. 


Chararleristics  of  Institution 


□  Pubhc-City 
C  Public-Slate 

□  Private 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban 


□  Undergraduate  level  progranj, 
£1  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 


□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
B  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 
Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 


G  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


□  Semester  □  Quarter 
INNOVATOR  DATA 


□  Trimester       □  4-1-4      □  Other  (Specify); 


Name: 
Title 

Dep<irtment: 
Instit  ution: 
Address: 


Gerald  C.  Mertens  and  Ann  Kocer 

Psychologists 

Psychology 

St.  Cloud  State  College 
St,  Cloud,  Minn.  56301 


ERLC 


1'elephone:  (Area  Code)  512 


"Number;      255-2138    '  Extension: 


il6 


GUEST  SPEAKERS  VIA  TELEPHONE 


All  Fields 

^  .\  . 

^    Exploring  new  educational  modes  appears  fruitful  in  an  era  where  long  publl- 
p      cation  lags  exist,   relevancy  is  stressed,  and  an.-effort  is  now  being  made  to 
bring  students  where  the  action  is  and  at  the  saem  time  reduce  travel.  One 
^ed  go  no  f^ufther  than  a  walk  through  the  yellow  pages.     "Ma  Bell"  has  a 
conmunication  device  which  amplifies  the  ^telephone  voi.ce  of  a  distant^  speaker . 
Tbis  device  allows  the  audience  to  speak  directly  to  the  guest  speaker.  For 
^  example,  in' the  last  two  year^  "Ma"  has  permitted  St,  Cloud  State  College  to  have 
i^s  students  listen  to  and  ask  questions  of  some  of  the  best  behavioral  people 
in  the  country.     For  some  $400,  students  have  convered  Vlth  B,F,  Skinner  at 
Harvard,  Nate  Azrin  at  Anna  State  Hsopital  ip(  Illinois,  the  b^st  of  the  behavioral 
faculty  at  Western  Michigan  University,  Dave  Fischer  in  California,  Harris  Rubin 
at  Southern  Illinois,  milliard  Day  at  Nevada,  and  Ted  Barber  iri  Medfield,  Mass. 
Some  of  tj>ese  prominent  speakers  ar^  not  available  for  campus  visit^  and  if  they 
were  the  costs  would  be  fantastic.   (Among  its  features  are: 

1-    Easy  to  Operate  ^  ^  »  • 

2,  Plug  in  installation:  The  unit  connects  to  a  regular  phone  line  by  a  standard 
telephone  jack.  "  * 

3,  For  audlentes.of  any  size:  Where  additional  volume  Is  regOlred  for  a  larger 
audience  the  set  can  be  connected  to  a  public  address  syst^, 

4,  ftlcrophones:  Two  remote  microphones  enable  the  audience  to  speak  to  the 
^  lecturer.    Microphones  are  under  coatrol  of  the  moderator, 

5,  For  information  retrieval:  Stored  information  resources  and  computer  programs 
providing  voice  feedback  may  be  accessed  over  the  nation-wide  telephone  by 

an  option  that  plugs  into  the  unit, 

■M^    Econo^^c  Measures:  This  can  be  done  for  approximately  a  $40  fee  and  a  $10 
rental  per  month.    Thrfse  schools  on  the  WATS  system  can  further  reduce  the 
cost  of  calls.     By  prearranging  times  and  phone  numbers,  with  the  speaker, 
you  can  call  station-to-station  to  keep  the  costs  at  a  minimum, 

^  7^^    Possible  Visual  Aids:  Slides  have  been  sent  ahead  and  shown  at  the  time  of 
the  phone  conversation.     Certainly  other  visual  aids  could  be  used  at  the 
time  of  the  phone  call  Ce,g,  video  tapes,  films,  demonstrations,  handouts, 
gravies,  overheads).     Another  area  where  the  method  has  been  utilized 
is  in  the  transmission  of  set  conferences.    The  portable  unit  permits  remote 
attendance  at  distant  conferences,' 

8,    Anonymity:  Speakers  (e,g.  ex-cpn,  patients,  prostitutes,  etc)  can  discuss 
with  a  class  and  not  lose  anonymity,  /^^ 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
Thr  innoviiluin  inv(»1vt»i»  / 


S  Kreshmrn  ^      .   3  Psychology  M^rs  » 
B  Sophojiiorus  0  Non-Majors 

-  luniors  B  Honors  Sludenis 

-  Q  Srniors  3  Other  (specify): 

l*r«*ri*(|Uisilt*s  for  sludrnis  who  piirln  ipate  in  innovation: 

Number  of*  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  .MOL-Dumber 
Mow  l(m«  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  _3 —  years 

Approxunalr  «imount  of  initial  funding  niM.ess^ry  to  develop^and  try  ih^'  innovation  =  $  — 

Aj»|'iroximale  cunount  needed  uach  y«ar  to  support  oTiyoing  project  =$ — £Mr — 


KvalucHum  donr  on  inn()\alu)n: 

,  * 

83  Slodenl  opinion  qm»sironnaires  '  ^ 

B  MtMs'iires  of  student  performance  in  comparison  wifh  non-innovation  control  groupfs) 

□  Other  (specify); 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  Deparlment  m  1974/75  academic  y^ar 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  2A~^ 

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:   (if  applii:able) 

Si/.e  of  Institution 

Total  stpdent  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  1Q»QQQ  

Characlerisi jrs  of  Institution 


□  Pidihc-City 

□ 

Undergraduate  level  program 

C  Pubhc-Slate 

□ 

Post«Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private 

Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban 

□ 

Liberal  Arts 

□ 

Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  * 

□ 

Professional 

□  Women  only 

K)  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  CoJiege 

~  Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       Q  Quarter      □  Trimester       □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

•  '~j  ' 

Name:  Gerald  C.  Martens  and  Ann  Kocer 

T'l'^^*-  Psychologists 

Department:  Psychology 

,  Institution:  st.  Cloud  State  Colle^fe 

A^^^^'^^ss:  St,  Cloud,  Minn.  56301 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  Number:'  Extension: 

^  612  255-2138 
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t:bacher  as  resource  lecturer:  reacting  to  students'  needs  through 
preliminary  mini  research  *  ^ 

I 


This  procedure  Is  used  In  a  course  titled  "Psychology  and  Effective  Behavior" 
but  there  Is  no  reason  It  cannot  be  adapted  to  any  area. 


The  total  class  period  Is  75  minutes.    Each  student  Is  required  prior  to  class 
to  rea4  the  material  and  develop  ^  response'  on.  a  3"x5"  card  to  that  part  of  the 
assignment  that  they  would  like  me  to  respond  to  as  a  resoturce  person.  This 
can  be  In  a  form  of  a^questlon  or  merely  asking  me  to  expand  on  a  particular 
CDplc  area.    These  responses  are  given  points  toward  the  final  grade  on  an  off- 
on  system  (I.e.  ten  points  If  the  card  Is  anywhere  near  adequate' and  0  for  no 
card),    The  total  class  Is  broken  Into  groups  of  five.  ! Kt  first  these  groups 
are  farmed  on  a  random  basis  but  subsequently,  after  I  gain  some  awareness  of 
the  abilities  of  the  class  members,  I  form  a  combination  of  the  better  students 
and  students  who  are  enc^&unter Ing  difficulties  with  the  material.    Thus,  what 
happens  Is  that  a  tutorial  arrangement  develops. 

During  the  first  30  minutes  each  small  group  Is  given  newsprint  iand  markers 
and  required  to  develop  a  rank  order  of  topic  areas  that  they  arrive  at  by  ' 
consensus.    This  order  Is  developed  from  their  response  cards.    This  30  min- 
ute period  of  negotlatlon^rapldly  develops  Into  a  sharing  of  Insights  about  the 
materials.    Questions  and  pVoblems  with  the  materials  are  aired  with  the 
better  students  often  helping  others  In  their  grouf^. 

During  the  next  30  minutes,  all  of  the  newsprints  with  the  Vank  ordered  topics 
are  placed  around  the  classroom  on  tha  walls.    This  allows  both  me  and  the  class 
to  discern  the  common  problem  areas  ^  id  felt  areas  of  deficiencies  In  under- 

thls  time  responding  to  these  topics  and 


standing  the  material 
questions . 


I  then  spend 


At  the  end  of  this  time  an  objective 
chdlce.   Identification  and  matching/  ^ 
usxially  consist  of  ten  questions. 


For  the  last  ten  minutes  the  class  Ifi 
correct  answers  and  discussion,  e^pl^ 


quiz  on  the  material  consisting  of  multiple 
s  given  to  the  entire  class.  These 


given  iximediate  feed'back  as  to  the 
nation  and  compromises  are  worked  out, 


I  have  found  that  this  procedure  all^a  for  student  participation  plus  my  being 
able  to  respond  to  their  felt  needs  tather  than  the  usual  lecture  which  attempts 
without  any  preliminary  survey  to  inform  the  students  of  the  lecturer's  concern. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

The Innovalion  invdlvt-s: 

6  Kreshmen 
B  Sijphomores 
E]  juniors 
6  Seniors 


^  Psychology  Majors 
fi!  Non-Majofs 
H  Honors  Syuilenis 
a  Other  (sW'cify): 


Prerequisitrs'^for  students  who  participate  in  innJvation:^ 

NONE 

NuntUer  of  students  who  participate'in  inftuvatirln  per  year:  )-^^  ^ 
Hov\  lon«  has  the  innovalion  beeq^in  effect?  —  51 —  years 

AppruximAle  amount  uf  initial  funding'  necessary  jto  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  5>0Q 

Btrl  -   


AppruKimate  amount  needed  each  year  to  suppor 
Kvalualion  done^on  if^nftvAtion: 


H  Student  opinion  questionna^ir^s      ^  ' 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  compprison  with  non-innovation  control  «roijp(8) 

□  Other  (specify);     .      "  [ 


STITUTIONAL  DATA  ^ 

Si/e  of  Department  in  li)74-75  academic  year 
Number  of  fulNtime-equivalenl  faculty: 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  I he  departrient:' — ]Ji_  (if  applicable) 


Si/.e  of  Inslilulion 

Tofa!  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  acii 

Charar.ltiristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City  , 

□  Public-Slate 
A  Private 
JL  Urban 

□  Ncm-Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
fit  Coed 

□  Cirlnmunily  or  Junior  College 


ongoing  projec 


demic  yea.. 


U  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Uocloral 

B  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


Predominant  Calendar  Syste^  at  Your  Institution 

fli  Semester      □  Quarter      □  Trimester      0  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  Robert  F.  Mtrnson,  Ph.D. 

Title:    Profeeeor  of  Psychology 

Department:  Psychology 

Institution:    Bellarmine  College  ^ 

Address:     ,  2000  Norrie  Place  • 

Louisville,  Kentucky  40205 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) 
502 


Number: 
452-8581 


Extension: 
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THE  VIDEOTAPE  RECORDERi|iOFF^THE-AIR  PROGRAMS  AND  THEIR  USE  Ili  AN  INTRODUCTORY 
PSYCHOLOGY  COURSE  OR  ATOANCED  PSYCHOLOGY  COURSES  /' 

n 


General  Psychology r  A4j^anced  Psychology 


ERLC 


I  use  a  Videocassett^  Tape  Player/Recorder  to  record  off-the-afr  TVoptograms  for 
playback  la  my  G^ne^^l  and  Advanced  Psychology  courses.    As  an  exafiple,  I  recently 
videotaped  an  epi'so^l^  from  the  television  series  M*A*S*H.     I  listed  the  actor's 
roles  on  the  blackboard  giving  the  students  clues  as  to  some  of  the  behav^^al 
situations  and^problems  which  each  actor  might  ^e;  conf rcmted  with.     I  then  instructed 
the  student fi  to  p^jfrefully  observe  the  behavior  oftnthe  actors  ^s  they  viewed  the 
videotape.     Thfe  |^tu^ents  were  also  instructed  to 'tnake  a  written  list  of  the 
behaviors  of  'ea^^llpt  the  actorsl    Such  an  analysis,  by  eeveral  classes  "veritied'* 
the  hypothesi,s  students  often  commit  concepts  to  memory,  but  are  unable  to  * 

3  life"  situations.    This  particular  episode  was  quite  instrur- 
such  behaviors  as  repression,  projection,  regression,  aiyi 
viewing  the  videotape,  the  students  weire  asked  to  respond 
'ave  behaved  in  t;he  aame  situations*     .  ' 


apply  tKem  In  "tp 


mental  in  portraj 
displacement., 
as  how  they  mi^' 


There  has  been||i^||fprmal  evaluation  of  this  project  as  I  use  it  more  as 'an 
instructional  A||a||tnotivatiopal  aid  to  provide  students  with  "s'iinuj.ated  or  real 
life  "  9ituatioj3^|in  which  they  must  "dissect  out*'  the  salient  ^^^erCiee  or 
concepts  currM|iy  under  study;  something  not  always  easy  to  achiev^with  thd  con- 
ventional texWj^^ok/ lecture  format.    In  my  opinion,  this  method  presents  more  of 
,a\unified  sitffii^j^         which  categories  of  material  are  broken  down  and  the 
student  mast  |io%  and  integrate  his  knowledge.    The  videotape  method 

as  I  conceptaM        it  could  consist  of  3  levels:  1)  several  recordings  for  " 
analysis  at  jklMboints  in  thd  Introductory  Psychology  course;  2)  a  greater 
reliance  on  imMp  T^^^ordixigs  to  exemplify  psychological  concepts  in  Advanced 
Psychology  ^ucses;  aftd,  3).  ultimately,  an  entire  course  based  upon  the 
psychologicflEM^nalysis  of  television  programs  and  coimnercials . 

Due  to^the  .^itfj^ttictlon  of  the  availability  of  videotape  equipment,  this  method 
is  utilizejJv^o|^^    periodically  and  not  as  regularly  as  I  would  desire.  'Access 
to  the  eqi^^j^ml^t  ip  on  a  reserved  basis  a6  there  is, only  one  Videbcassette 


r.  B*|^(pitionally,  any  program  to  be  recotded  must  be  early  in- the  evening 
p^T^01an^l  in  the  ^^dio- Visual  Dept. 
limltatidM^/j  am- attempting  to  save  money 


Recorde 
as  the  pQiii 


Dept.  must  be  available.     Due  to  these 
Fom  my  own  income  to  purchase  a 
personal,^|i^feo  system.     It  .i-s  my  contention  that;  for  this  project  to  realize  its 
full  potafnl^       someone  wlj>h  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  maj:ter  must  t^pnitor  a 
large  nu|Sb^f  of  porgrams  before  a  library  of  usable  programs  can  be  compiled. 
1  am  wiJ^Mi|g  to  donate  my  time,  but  first  I  must  obtain  access  to  the  videotape 
equipmMi|^^    •  ^  . 

The  spe'^flc  vldeocassette  equipment  utilized  at  Mesa  Campus  a^e  the  Sony  Coloi; 
Videoc|i|felite  Player/Recorder  (Model  VO-1800)  and  the  Sony  Color  Vid^cassette 
Playet^Model  VP-1200).     This  system  utiH,i,zes  3/4"  Chromium  Dioxide  tape  with  a 
casseti^^f^hich  has  a  total  maximum  reciording/playlng  time  of' 60  minuted. 


Mil 
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INNOVA  riON  DATA 


The  innovation  involves^  . 

Ga  Fn'shnien  13  Psychology  Majors 

B  SofjhiHnores  ,  S  Non-Majors 

□  Juninrs  □  Honors  Students  «         ,  . 

□  Seniors  □  Other  (specify):  ^ 

Prenujuisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation:  \ 

None  for  Introductory  Psychology;  and  Introductory  Psychology  for  Advanced  Psychology 

;          ■  t  ' 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:300-'A00  ^ 
How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  «!ffect?  1  years  . 

Approximate  ainoi^nt  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $_^PP£^«   2,000  -  3»000 

Appn.ximale  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $_apgrox.  $30  per  60  mitiute^  blank 

videotape  cassette 

KvaluHtion  done  on  innovation: 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  groupfs) 
£1  Other  (specify):    No  formal  evaluation  ' 


iNs  rrruTiQNAL  data 

Sizo  df  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 


approx. 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  ll^department: 


Si2;e  of  Institution  • 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year: 

Cfiariicleristics  of  Institution 


20 

_  (if  applicable) 
10,000 


(51  Public-City  , 

□  Public-State 

□  Private 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
S  Coed 

IS  Community  or  Junior  College 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

63  Semester      □  Quarter      □  Trimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


SI  Undergraduate  level  proj»rani 

□  Post-Baccalaureate/Masjler's 

□  Post-Bai^laureate  Doctoral 


B  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Name: 
Title: 

Department: 

Institution: 

Address: 


David  L.  Norrls,  M..A. 
Psychology  Instructor 
Psychology 

San  Diego  Evening  College,  Mesa  Campus 
7250  Mesa  College  Dr. 
San  Diego,  CA  92111 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) 


714 


Number:  279-2300 


12 


Extension:  224 


EDUCATION  THROUGH  STUDENT  INTERACTION:     STRUCTURED ,  SELF-LED  DISCUSSIONS 
OF  ARTICLES  AS  PART  OF  THE  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE 


General  Psychology  (Applicable  to  other  courses) 


Program  Description:    Weekly  discussion  sections  centered  around  an  article 
related,  to  the  general  area  being  studied  in  lectures.     Students  are  trained 
tsTO  run  through  the  following  discussion  steps  without  external  leaders/ 

I*  OVERVIEW 

Step  1.  Definitions 
Step  2.    Statement  of  Main  Theme 
II.     DISCUSSION  . 
'         Step  1.     Content  Analysis. 

Step  2.    Critique  of  Material 

Step  3.    Integration  ' 
Step  4.  Application 
III..   EVALUATION  OF " GROUP 
Step  1.  Content 

Step  2.    Process  '        ^  v 

Students  read  the  article  and  fill  out  a  discussion  guide  before  class.  Stu- 
dents »  in  tum»  then  lead  each  section  of  the  discussion.    A  facilitator  may 
help  maintain  structure,  but  is  not  essential  after  the  first  few  meetings. 

Objectives:    Increase  student  interaction  and  exchange  of  ideas.     Show  vari- 
atjLon  in  viewpoints.     Obtain  greater  personal  involvement,  and  increase  rele- 
vance of  ideas •    Provide  developmental  experiences  in  organizing  ideas  and 
discussing  them  with  others. 

Format:    Groups  include  lQrl6  students.    Training  is  by  videotape  and  a  sHudent 
manual*    Manual  by  Kitchener  and  Hurst,  also  includes  atudy  guides  for  e'i^h 
class,  available  through  KMBSI,  P.O.  Box  1066,  Ft.  Collins,  CO    80521.  Groups 
meet  like  any  discussion  section,  but  are  self  led.    Requires  monitoring  and 
encouragptoent  by  either  faculty  member  or  trained  facilitators  during  early 
meetings  only.    Articles  may  be  in  a  book  of  readings  (highly  convenient)  or 
ordered  as  reprints  separately.    For  introductlbry ,  the  best  articles  are  brdad 
In  scope,  sdmewhat  controversial,  and  short.  ^ 

Evaluation:    A  series *of  studies  are  now  being  prepared  for  press,  ^tudent 
response  is  quite  favorable.    A  few  students  have  difficulty  because  of  shyness, 
but  often  change  through    the  class.    A  few  reject  the  group  as  a  useful  learn- 
ing experience,  but  usually  respond  to  suggestions  that  one  purpose  of  the  course 
is  to  learn  how  others  feel  and  respond,  not  merely  to  learn  material.  Content 
learning  may  be  somewhat  lower  than  equal  time  in  nore  lectures,  but  other  bene- 
fits-indudinjg  interpersonal  learning  and  greater  carrying  of  ideas  outside  of 
class,  compensate.  XS"^^ 
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INNOVATION  HATA 

The  innovHtion  involves: 

C  Frrshmen 
£1  S<>ph(»niores 

□  |unii)rs 

□  Seniors 


DO  Psychology  Majors 
63  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 


Prerequisites  for  students  vvhn  participate  in  innovation: 
No  prerequisites 

Number  of  sUi^lents  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  3£IQ=400  ^  . 

H(»vv  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  3_  years 

Api)roximate  aniounl  of  initial  funding  necessary  lu  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  None 
ApproxiiTiale  amouni  neeiled  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  Nrmft 

Kvaluation  done  on  innovation: 

a  student  opinion  questionnaires 

Gk  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

15  Other  (specify):  -       /  '    '  ' 

Behavioral  observations  In  class  show  greater  involvement  and  activity  of  some 
personall4;y  types,  but  liking  and  performance  not  Influenced. 

INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 


-2i. 


Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  fulUtime-equivalent  faculty: 
Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:    120    (if  applicable) 

Size  of  Institution     /  , 

Tolal  student  efnrollment p£n  1974-75  academic  year:  17,0QQ  


Gharactefislics  of  Institution 

□  Pul)lic-City 
a  Public-State  . 

□  F^rivate 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban 

'  □  Men  only 

□  Women  only  *  ' 
EJCoed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 

Pre(b)minant  Calerndar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      □  Quarter      □  Trimester  □ 

INNOVATOR  DATA  / 
b~ 

Name:  *  E.  R.  Getting 

Title:  Professor  of  Psychology 

Department:  Department  of  Psychology 

Institution:  Colorado  State  University 

Address:  Fort  Collins,  Colorado  80521 


df  Undergraduate  level  program 
S  Post-Baccalaureate  Master*ij 
Q  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

Liberal  Arts 
□  Teacher  Preparatt^ry 
Q  Professional 


B  Other  (Specify):Will  change  from  quarters 
to*  semesters  Fall  1975*. 


ERIC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  303 


Number:  491-6828 

125 

124 


Extension: 


SELF-MONITORING  OF  STODY'^EHAVIOR 


All  Fields 


Each  student  can  optionally  self-monitor  on  a  daily  basis 
total  number  of  pages  read  and  minute^  studied.    When  the^ 
students  turn  in  their  graph  on  a  weekly  basis  they  earn 
a  small  number  of  points  which  is  applied  toward  the  final  , 
grade.    The  students  are  encouraged  to  plot  their  data  points 
daily  and  to  post  the  graph  near  their  usual  study  area. 


Evaluation:     The  evaluation  of  the  above  technique  was 
based,  in  part,  on  my  Ph.D.  dissertation,  which  is 
currently  in  press  (Behavior  Therapy).    In  a  pre-post 
control  group  design  I  demonstrated  that  if  a  student  self- 
monitors  his  study  behavior  for  a  semester  he  can  .raise  his 
grade  point  average  significantly,  (i.e.,  1/2  grade  point 
on  a  four  point  system  at  pc05). 


1 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  innovcilion  involves: 

□  Fresrhmen 

□  Sophdmort^s 

□  luniors 

□  Seniors 


□  Psychology  Majors 

□  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

a  Other  (specify):  students,  all  classes 


Prerpquisite^  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 
NONE 

Number  of  students  who  participate^in  innovation  per  year:  ^QP 
How  Icinj^  hi\s  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  Z  years 

Apprciximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  IlQfte 

Approxim.Jle  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  none 
KvHlualion  done  on  innovation:     Basis  of  Ph.D.  dissertation 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□t  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-inaovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify):   .  ' 


INS  riTUTIQNAL  DATA 

Si/e  (if  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  15 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  departm|entUXl]£IlQUD(if  applicable) 

Size  (if  Institution. 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:   


\ 

65  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

flD  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City      ,       *  ^ 
la  Puhhc-State^ 

□  Private 

□  Urban 

□  Ncm-llrban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
Q  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      Dfl  Quarter       □  Trimester      □4-1-4      □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  Kern  A.  Olson  ^ 

Title:  Lecturer  In  Psychology 

Department:  Psychology'  '  ^ 

Institution:  University  of  Maryland    (European  Division) 

Address:  APO  New  York  09403 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  Number:  Extension:  ^ 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  PSYCHOLOGY  THROUQI  SCIENCE  FICTION 
All  Fields 

Introductory  psychology  has  been  blessed  with  a  fair  degree  of  Interest  and 
anticipation  on  the  part  of  students  about  to  take  the  course  and  pursed  with  a 
large  degree  of  disinterest  and  boredom  once  the  actual  work  has  begun.     We  tried 
to  design  a  course  which  combined  a  rigorous  outline  of  general  psychology  with 
the  futuristic  orientation  and  involvement  generated%by  science  fiction  stories 
which  employed  psychological  themes.    We  felt  science  fiction  would  provide  a 
medium  for  communicating  both  the  scientific  and  speculative  aspects  of  psychology 
in  absorbing  and  ch^J.lenging  form. 

The  course  was  bffered  as  an  option  for  completing  a  two-quarter  sequence  in 
introductory  psychology  within  the  university  honors  program.    A  mixed  group  of 
16  undergraduates,  including  several  psychology  majors  and  a  majority  of  freshman  ^ 
and  sophomore  honors  students,  pai?ticipated.    As  an  alternative  to  the  traditional 
lecture  course,  we  used  a  tesim- taught  seminar  format.     Since  we  hacLa^^ther  select 
sample  of  the  student  population,  both  in  t  erms  of  int  eres  t  and  ap  cSoEuloe ,  we  had 
few  qualms  about  presenting  them  with  a  heavy  reading  load  and  reqiMring  some 
integration  of  theories  with  research;  the  discussion  which  followed  wafe  both 
sophisticated  and  enjoyable. 

We  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  two  textbooks  which  utilize  science  fiction 
material  as  a  basis  for  explicating  ^)sychological  concepts:  Introductory  Psychology 
Through  Science  Fiction,  edited  by  Katz,  Warrick,  and  Greenberg  (Rand  McNally,  1974) 
and  Valence  and  Vision,  edited  by  Jones  and  Roe  (Rinehart  Press,  1974).     Valence  and 
Vision  which  makes  use  of  both  science  fiction  writings  and  "American-Psychologist"^ 
type  essays,  is  probably  the  most  useful  of  the  two.   ' It  should  be  added  that  several 
events  outside  of  the  usual  academic  curriculum  contributed  to  the  content  of  the 
course;  for  example,  a  university-sponsored  lecture  by  Gene  Roddenberry,  producer 
of  the  television  series  "Star-Trek"  and  a  number  of  episodes  of  "Nova,"  the  PBS 
series  on  the  "frontiers  of  science,"  and  a  television  showing  of  "Charly"  (an 
adaptation  of  the  required  reading.  Flowers  for  Algernon)  were  all  recommended 
to  students  as  topics  for  discuss^-on.     Although  we  realize  that  the  same  fortuitous 
events  will  not  recur  for  an  offering  of  a  similar  course,  it  ia  certainly  possible 
to  utilize  whatever  opportunities  present  themselves,  or  to  provide  such  oppor*- 
tunities  in  the  form  of  guest  lectures. 

Both  in  our  own  opinion  ^and  in  the  opinions  of  students  expressed  in  two  ' 
different  evaluation  questionnaires,  the  course  was  successful.    We  were  pleased 
with  the  discussion,  format,  with  the  team- teaching  approach,  and  with  the  quality 
of  student  performance  as  measured  by  exams,  papers  and  class  discussion.  In 
evaluating  the  course,  students  evidence  enthusiasm  for  the  science  fiction  approach 
and  were  generally  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  psychology  they  had  learned.  Dis- 
intere;st  and  boredom  were  not  in  evidence. 

Although  this  was  an  experimental  course,  and  in  spite  of  the  problems  of  genera- 
lizing from  such  a  small  arid  select  number  of  students,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  approach  could  be  adapted  to  accommodate  larger  numbers  of  students.  For 
larger  sections,  we  would  suggest  a  lecture  format,  perhaps  entitled  '"Introduction 
to  the  Future  of  Psychology."    Appropriate  tfextbooks  would  be  Valence  and  Vision 
and  a  good  introductory  text  which  utilises  futuristic  themes,  such  as  Psycho iWy 
Today.  As  a  theme  for  such  a  course  we  can  only  concur  with  the  words  of  Gardne^Murphy 
One  dares  not  be  overbold  for  fear  the  critics  will  laugh,  while  actually  ^4  V 
science  fiction,  and  the  casual  predictions  of  scientists  for  the  l^st  hundred 
years  or  so,  have  been  much  too  modest  -  in  fact,  much  too  myopic  -  as  to  wiiat 
actually  can  be  achieved. . .An  ultracf^utious  note  may  indeed  sound  like  science, 
but  only  the  plodding  science  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  not 
the  creative  science  that  indeed  has  remade  the  world,  and  is  remaking  the 
world^  through  the  extravagant  inventiveness  of  a  Planck  and  an  Einstein. 
-    "Psychology  in  the  Year  2000,"  American  Psychologist >  May  1969. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 


The  innovation  involves: " 

B  Freshmen  ^ 
B  Sophomores 
B)  junkirs 
B  Seniors 


CS  Psychology  Majors 
C3  Non-Majors 
S  Honors  Students 
□  Other  (specify): 


Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  inqovalion: 

for  honors  students:  1  quarter  of  Introductory  psychology 
for  advainced  students:  interest  in  science  fiction 

NunilifT  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  y^ar:lfi._ 
How  ionj^  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  _l/4_  years' 

Approximate  amount  of  mitial  fundin)j  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  9.  

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =   

Evaluation  done  on  innovation:  »  •  . 

B  Hlijdent  opinion  questionnaires  TS|  -  . 

□  Metjsures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
60  Other  (specify):   comparison  of  general-honorB  introductory  students  With^advanced 
psychology  majors 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Si/.r  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-equivalent  fatiulty: 


27 


Number  of  senitjr  majors  in  the  depfirlment:  147 


Si/p  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  acildemic  year: 


(if  applicable) 
26,900 


Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City 
K)  Public-State 

□  Private 
f3  l^rban 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
0  Coed 

□  Community  or  [unior  CJailege 


PredcmiinanI  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      C  Quarter      □  Trimester      □  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


C  UntierRraduate  level  proj^ram 
'£}  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
S  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

ZJi  Liberal  Arts 

ID  feachjM*  Preparatory 

Q  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Name: 
Title: 

Department: 

Institution: 

Address: 


Stephen  Anderson  and  James  Odhlnsky 

Intro,  to  Psychology  through  Science  Fiction 

Psychology 

University  of  Tennessee 
8  Ayres  Hall 
Knoxvllle.  TN  37916 


ERLC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) 


615 


Number: 


974-2531 

129 
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Extension: 


974-2389 


BASIC  SYSTEM  OF  ALL  SCIENCES  by  Z,A.  Piotrowski 
Subject  Area:  All  Fields 


In  view  of  the  great  complexity  of  personality  and  projective  techniques,  I 
present  simultaneously «  (1)  definitions  of  basic  concepts,   (2)  empirical  referents 
or  what  the  concepts  denote  in  terms  of  empirical  evidence,   (3)  propositions  or  ^.^^^^ 
logical  interrelating  of  concepts,  and  (4)  the  siate  of  validation  of  the  propo^-^^ 
tions.    The  rationale^ifor  this  teaching  device  is  offered  in  my  "Basic  system  of  all 
sciences"  (in  "Personality  Theory",  ed.  by  H-J.  Vetter  and  B.D.  Smith,  pp.  2-18, 
1971).    Although  all  four  functions  must  be  in  harmony  to  create  a  sound^empirical 
science,  they  are  independent  of  one  another  in  the  sense  that  defects  in  any  of 
them  cannot  be  compensated  for  my  improvement  in  any  of  the  other  three.  Thus, 
their  number  is  irreducible.     Concejp-ts  are  of  the  greatest  importance  l)acause  they 
are  principles  of  classification.  A  thorough  discussion  of^basic  concepsBa^J^P® 
students'  minds  on  rhe  specific  goal  of  the  course -and  organizes  the  leatn±fig  process. 

¥^ 

Skill  in  the  use  of  the  basic  science  system  encourages  a  st^udent*s  constructive,  sfb^ 
critical  an'd  indepedent  thinking.  *  It  helps  greatly  in  evaluating  scientific  I 
'literature.     It  facilitates  the  recognition  that^many  apparent  differences  in  v 
results  are  merely  differences  in  terminology  or  differences  in  the  meaning  in 
which  concepts  have  been  used,  or  were  caused  by  the  use  of  different  empirical 
referents,  or  different  validation  procedures.     It  is  a  wholesome* experienoe  to* 
realize  the  manifold  reasons  for  disagreements,  and  to  discover  that  most  differences 
result  from  incompatible  approaches  to  problems  and  not  necessarily  from  differences 
in^acuteness  and  thoroughness  of  empirical  observation  or  lack  of  order  and  regu- 
larity in  the  observed  events  occurring  naturally  or  produced  experimentally.  The 
student  acquires  means  to  determine  whether  the  agreement  or  disagreement  among 
authors  is  genuine  or  spurious. 

Every  new  personality  trait  (action- tendency ,  feeling,  emotion,  behavior  -pattern, 
work  habits,  ambition,  etc.)  and  every  new  testing  procedure,  introduced  in 
class  is  evaluated  in  tenns  of  the  four  basic  scientific  functions.  Whenever 
such  a  demonstration  is  possible,  the  students  are  shown  how' a  modification  of 
a  concept,  an  empirical  referent  or  a  porposltion  affects  validation  results. 

The  course  includes  the  testing  of  a  voluntary  subject  in  front  of  the  class  to 
demonstrate  how  raw  data  are  Collected.     At  least  one  test  record  is  interpreted 
"blind"  (i.e.  without  any  knowledge  of  or  about  the  subject)  to  illustrate  the 
interpretation  of  the  results  of  various  project^ive  techniques,  uncontaminated  by 
any  other  information.     Several  cases,   tested  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  fol,low-up 
are  presented  and  students  axe  given  an  opportunity  to  try  "blind"  analyses  as  an 
exercise  in  learning  what  indepedent  infonaation  can  be  obtained  from  proj.ective 
techniques.     "Blind"  analyses  noticeably  stimulate  interest  and  eagerness  to 
master  the  method  of  personality  description  relying  on  visual-motor  imagery 
freely  associated  to  ambiguous  visual  stimuli.      The  assets  and  limitations  of 
selected  projective  techniques  are  easily  explained  with  -the  aid  of  the  basic 
science  system. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  innovation  ;m  vol  VPS. 


□  Psychology  Majors 

□  Non-Majors 

§  0°he7hpecf^^^^^^        students  —  the  level  of  teaching  can  be 
adapted  to  the  students'  preparation  (pre-requisites) 
Prrrequisitps  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation:   without  changing    the  scheme  of  teaching 


□  Freshmen 

□  Sophomores 

□  |uniors 

□  Seniors 


Number  Hjf  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  average  of  40 
How  lonj4  has  the  Innovation  been  in  effect?  — iQ —  years 

Appnixiin.itf  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  dfivelop?and  try  the  innovation    $Q  if  department 

\  secretaries  type  and  xerox 

Approxim.ite  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  prdjecl  =  $   copies  of  records 

Kvalualion  (ione  on  innovation: 

13  Sludii^l  opiftion  questionnaires 

□  Me.isures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  groupjs) 

□  OlheMspecify):   Temple  University  asks  students^  to  evaluate  courses  (anonymously).  The 
students*  reaction  was  very  positive,  ' 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-lime-equivalent  faculty: 


:^  I  am  adjunct  (part-time)  Professor  o/^Psych, 
_      at  Temple;  teaching  upthing  but  prdjectives 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  departmenl: 


(if  applicable) 


there 


Size  of  Instiliilion  .         '  . 

'I'olai  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  acad^imic  year: 


C^har.rt:1erislics  of  Institution 

□  IHii)liC'(:ity 
!>uijiir;. Stale 

□  Private 
■'fl  Urban 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 

□  Coed 

□  (Community  or  junior  (follege 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

CJtSemester      □  Quarter      □  Trimester  □4-1-4 

1NNQ\/ATQR  DATA 

Name:     Zyfemunt  A.  Piotrowski 

Title:        Adj.  Professor  of  Psychology 

Department:  Psychology 

InslituHon:     Temple  University 

Address-  Philadelphia,  PA  19122 


□  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Posl-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

69  Liberal  Arts 

QQ  Teacher  Preparatory 

IS  Professional 


□  Other  {Specify): 


Home:     2217  Spruce  St. 

Philadelphia,  PA  19103 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)   215  Number:  (home)732-75ll  Extension: 

131  ^ 

130 


EN.COURAGING  ACTIVE  STUDENT  LEARNING 


All^fields      i  V. 


lelds  i 


1.  Students  yelling  out  (see  TA  innovation)  A 

2.  Film  stopping  (see  Using  Films  innovation) 

3.  I  raalCe  erroneous  statements  about  material  they  know  —  when  students 
keep  note-taking,  I  ask  how  come  they  put, down  wrong  things  when  they  know 
they  are^wrong.     I  want  them  to  think  —  even  if  note-taking • 

4.  If  teaching  a  new  skill  (e.g.,  how  to  tie  research  articles  together  —  in 
a  freshman  class),  I  give  the  same  assignment  twice  so  they  can  learn  the 
skill  and  practice  it. 

5.  I  try  to  make  students  self-conscious  about  how  they  read  a  book,  note^take, 
exam- take,  etc.     They  report  the  methods  to  each  other  and  try  to  think  of 
where  they  leame4  those  techniques,  why  they  persist,  how  they  could  be 
**broken**  or  why^  etc. 


< 


□ 


132 


131 


INNOVA  l  lON  UATA 

Th^'  uinnviihon  involves: 

CX^Krrshmcn  Psychology  Majors 

□C  Sophomori's  (B  Non-M.ijors  j  ^ 

□C  [uruors  □  Honors  Students  ^ 

C3C Seniors  □  Other  (specify):  Large  classes 

Prerequisites  for  students  v\ho  ptirt iciptilu  in  innovalion: 


Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovalton  per  year:  

How  long  h.is  I  he  inno\  alu)n  brun  m  eflecli'  years 

Approxim«ite  .miounl  of  injti.d  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $_ 
App<i(»ximale  .niiounl  needed  etich  year  to  suppor^l  on^oinx  project  =  $  !  

Kv alutitinn  done  on  innovation:  V 


□  SlutlenI  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Me.isures  of  stuflunl  performanct;  in  c:omparison  with  non-innovation  control  firoup(s) 

□  Other  |s()e(  ify);  '  ^ 


INSTi  rrTlONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-/^5  acadenm;  year 

Number  of  full-lime-equivalenl  fticulty:  

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  (if  applicable) 

'r 

Si/e  of  Instil  ution  " 

Total  student  enrollnieni  in  1974-75  a<:ademic  year;  

r.h.ira(  teristuis  of  Institution 

□  Publi(  -Oily  GD  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Publu  -Stale  E3  Post-Baccalaureale  Master's 


IS  Private  CO  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

(B  I'rbnn 

□'Non-Urban  E  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 
P  Men  only  53  Professional 

□  Women  only 
B  C:oed 

□  Com'munlty  or  [unior  C^ollexe 

Predonun.mt  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution  ^ 

□  Semester      □  Quarter      □  Trimesler       □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:        r,     .    «  ^  i  i  «  ^ 

T^,,.,         Freda  Rebelsky 

1  Hit:  Professor  . 

neparlmenlipgy^l^ology 

Institution:  Boston  University 

Address:  Cummingtori  St.  Boston,  MA  02 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  Number:  Extension: 


ERIC 


'  13  o 
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USING  HLMS  AS  THEY  ARE  NOT  ME^lNT  TO  BE  USED 


All  Fields 


I  interrupt  films,  especially  if  the  speaker  is  saying  soj^ething  about  which  . 
there  are  multiple  interpretations  (almost  any  film  wor^s  on  this  one!)  or 
where  the  speaker  mis-sees  his  data  or  where  the  input  is  horrendously  wearing 
on  the  senses  (e.g.  all  CRM  films).     I  get  the  class  to*shout  out  inter- 
pretations.    I  use  mis-seeing  as  a  way  to  show  students  they  can  see  better 
than  the  experts  (e.g.  l^  the  Margaret  Mead  movie.  Four  Families.  Mead  says 
babies  are  fed  oh  demand  in  India  while  a  mother  shoves  her  breast  in  an  un- 
willing mouth).    Students  report  that  they  stop  being  passive  viewers  - 
after  a  time  they  stop  movies  to  question  the  authorities.     In  Introductory 
Psychology,  this  is  especially  useful  for  showing  them  how  much  they  have  relied 
on  authorities  in  the  past  and  how  good  they  can  be  as  observers. 

1 


/ 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

The  innuvcitiun  involves 

C  Freshmen  ^ 
□c  Sophomores 
Q  junirirs 
m  Seniors 


r 


Q  Psychology'lClafors 
m  Non-Majors 
Q  Honors  Students 
□  Other  (specify): 


Prerequisites  for  students  who  partii;ipHle  in  innovation: 


Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovaticm  per  year:>^  25Q 
How  lonj»  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  1 3  ^  years 

.  '     *  '  '. 

'Approximate  .imount  of  inirfai  funding  netessdiy  tt)  develop  and  try  the  innovati(vn  =  $  _ 

Approximate  .imt)unt  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  

Kvaluntion  done  on  innovation:  y  « 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  cofilrol^group(s) 

□  (Jther  (specify): 


(NSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  fulUtime-equivalent  faculty: 


Ni^mber  of  senior  majors  in  the  department: 


(if  applicable) 


Size  of  Institution 

Total  student-enrolliij^enl  in  1974-75  academic^ year: 

Characteristics  of  Institution  » 


□  Public-City 

□  Public-S<ate 
Private 
Urban 

□  NonAlrban 


O  Undergraduate  level  program 
K)  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
5i(Post-Barrab?yTeale  Doctoral 


) 


/ 


\b'n  only 

□  Women  only 
ID  Coed  J 

□  Community  or  |unior  College 

/ 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institutiim 

Semester      □  Quarter      olrrimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


Q  Liberal  Arts 
■4    □  Teacher  Preparatory 
0  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Name: 
Title: 

Department: 

Institution: 

Address: 


Freda  Rebelsky 

Prof easor  ' 

Psychology 

Boston  University 

^4  eunnnlngtbn  St.  ^Boston*  MA  02 


\ 


ERIC 


'    Telephone:  (Area  Code)^ 


Number: 


13' 5 


Extension: 


■  mm  STUDIES  IH  CLASS  -  TEST  TAKING  AS  A  WAY*  TO  HELP  STUDENTS /UNDERSTAND  h 
;  BEHAVIOR  '  „  '  ^ 


■ 

t. 


■  All  Fields  /     :  ' 

i  ■  .    -     '  '  '  <b 


Vhen  I  give  weekly  multiple  choice  quizzes,  I  have  students  first  write  If  . 
they've  studied  "enough,"  "too  much,"  or  *'not  enough."    Then  I  can  show' 
me^ns  for  eacK^roup  and  discuss  what  £t  means  to  rate  oneself  as  studying 
'  a  certain  amounts  '  *. 

If  students  say  t^iey' d  ^^So.better  with  tnore  time,  I  give  more  time  and*  they 
record  each  answer  6r  change  an  answer  done  iri  the  extra  ilme.   (So  far,  more 
time  has  rarely  produced  better  scores.) 

We  then,  by/ quiz  3,  can  proceed  to  more  complicated  teasons  for  good  and  bad 
performance  (e.g.  make  each  of  four  multiply  choice  items  into  T/F  quick 
choices).     s  ^  ' 

I,  therefore,  am  using  tests  and  test  taking  to  teach  psychology. 
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OVATION  DATA 
Thv.  innovation  involves; 

□  Freshmen 

□  Sophomores 

□  liiniors 

□  Seniors 


□  Psychology  Majors 

□  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 


Prerequisites  for  students  vyho  participate  in  innovation: 


...  I'' 

Number  of  stuilents  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  ^200^    mOStly  In  large  lecture  classes 

How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  qffect?  1 3      years  .  . 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  

Approximate  amount  needeil  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  *  ^ 

Kvaluation  done  on  innovation: 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-iijnovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other'(specify ); 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 
Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department/:  _ 

Size  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year: 


_Z  (if  applicable) 


ES  Undergraduate  level  program 
B  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
Kl  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

B  Liberal  Arts 
□  Teacher  Preparatory 
CI  Professional 


Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  F^ublic-Cily 

□  Public-State 
5  Private 
B  Urban 

□  Non-Urban 

Q  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
81  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester  □  Quarter  □  Trimester  [314-1*^4  □  Other  (Specify): 
INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  p^g^j^  Rebel  Sky 

Title:  Professor 
Department:  Psychology 
inst^itution:    q^^iq^  University 

Address:        BO'StOn,  MdSS. 


ERIC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) 


Number: 


137 

136 


Extension: 


OFFICE  HOURS  AND  SEEING  STUDENTS 


X 


All  Fields 


Every  student  must  cofee  to  ray  office  during  the  semester  or  he/she  receives 
no  grade.    They  can  come  just  to  say  this  is  a  lousy  requirement,     I  found, 
w  %  early  in  teaching,  that  this  enables  everyone  to  know  where  my  office  is, 

when  my  hours  are,  and  that  I  might  be  helpful.    Otherwise,  students  who  need 
help  often  don't  come  -  they  don't  know  they  need  help  or  they  don't  feel  they 
can  be  helped,  or  they  don't  learn  I  can  be  helpful. 

Funny  side  note:  This  device  changes  ''psychological  reality,"    Students  think 
I  have  more  office  houi;'s  than  most  faculty,  when  in  reality,  I  don't. 


ERIC 
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INNOVATION  DATA  ^  . 

The  innovation  involves: 

,  B  Freshmen  '  C  Psychology  Majors 

a  Sophomores  El  Non-Majors 

Q  luniors  )P  Honors  Students 

g  Seniors  □  Other  (specify): 

Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation:  *  ^ 

Anyone  in  rny  class  ^  . 

.Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  

How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  — li.  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necelssary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  

Kvaluation  done  on  innovation: 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  groupfs) 

□  Other  (specify): 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

 7  

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

/Number  of  full-time^equivalent  faculty:  

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  (if  applicable) 

Size  of  Institution  , 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  :  


Characteristics  of  Institution  ^ 

□  Public-City  O  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  fH^blic^State  Q  Post-Baccalaureate  Masters 
Private  5J  Pqst-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

P  Urban  - 

□  Non-Urban   ;      ,  H  I.iflral  Arts 

^  □  Teacher  Preparatory 

.  □  Men  only  3  Professional 

□  Women  only  .  '  ' 
ttl  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      □  Quarter      □  Trimester      □  4-1-4      □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:       Freda  RebeUky 

Title:  Prof. 

Department:  Psychology 

Institution:  g^U. 

Address:    54  Cunmlngton  St.,  Bbston,  MA. 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  Number:  Extension: 

.139 
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GRADING 


"^1  Fields 


Students  in  all  my  classes  are  required  to  do  many  different  things  to  show 
skills  in  content  and  process  learned  in  my  course:  they  get  1/2  credit  for 
what  they  do  best.    I  do  this  because  I  have  discovered  that  everyone  is  not 
equally  good  in  everything,  that  even  writing  an  essay  at  home  is  only 
correlated  very  little  with  an  essay  on  an  exam,  that  dreaming  up  a  research 
design  is  a  different  skill  from  multiple  choice  exam  taking  -  and  I*ra  not 
certain  that  one  is  better  than  another  -  just  different.    This  gets  at 
individual  differences,  which  we  supposedly  understand  in  psychology. 


er|c  > 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  innovation  involves: 

a  Freshmen  '  D  Psychology  Majors  . 

Q  Sophomores  0  Non-Majors  Large  classes,  usuaiiy 

[J  juniors    '  □  Honors  St udenls 

□  Seniors  □  Other  (specify): 

Prerequisites  for  students  who  parlicipale  in  innovation: 


Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  — t^y. 
How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  JA- —  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  

Approxi^TiHle  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  

Kvaluatijin  dofte  on  innovation: 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify): 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-lime-equivalent  faculty:   . 

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  (if  applicable) 

Si/e  dF  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  :  


Characteristics  of  Institution 


□ 

Public-City                              .  t 

GQ  Undergraduate  level  program 

□ 

Public-Slate 

!3  .Post-Baccalaureate  Masters 

EB 

Private 

BD  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

Urban 

□ 

Non-Urban 

SI  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□ 

Men  only  . 

SQ  Professional 

□ 

Women  only 

Coed 

□ 

Community  or  Junior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      □  Quarter      □  Trimester      □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:      Freda  Rebel  sky 

Title:"  P^Of. 
Department:  Psychology 
:  Institution:    B.U.  r»  j. 

Address:      64  Cunmington  St.  Boston,  HA 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) 


ERIC 


Number: 


Extension: 


I4i 
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USING  TEACHING  ASSISTANTS  AND /OR  RELLOWS  TO  MODEL  BEHAVIORS  FOR  STUDENTS 


I  have  used  this  in  introductory  "psychology  and  developmental  psychology,  but 
it  could  be  used  in  any  large  class*  *'  ^ 


During  the  first' two  weeks  of  class,  any  TFs    or  TAs  I  use  interrupt  my  class 
with  shouts,  such  as  "talk  slower",  "put  that  name  on  the  board",  "I  don't  understand 
your  data,"  'Vhere  could  I  check  that  finding?,"  "explain  that  again",  etc-  This 
seems  to  encourage  the  active  participation  by  students.    After  the  fit;9t  week's 
lectures,  I  make  it  explicit  that  if  students  don't  ask  these  questions\  I' 11  not 
know  that  they  don't  know  and  that  they  have  a  responsibility  to  adk  questions. 
The  TAs'  behavior  encourages  students'  questions,     I  also  do  not  answer,  after  or 
before  class,  any  questions  about  tests,  papers,  etc*,  but  ask  the  student  to  ask 
the  question  in  class,  because  if  he/she  is  confused,  someone  else  ia  bound  to  be, 
too. 
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1 

INNOVATION  DATA  •  ' 

The  innovation  involves:  ^ 

a  Freshmen  □  Psychology  Majors 

O  Sophomores  CI  Non-Majors  ANY  LARGE  CLASS. 

□  Juniors  D  Honors  Students 
5         □  Seniors  □  Other  (specify): 

Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 

.  230 
Number  of  students  who  participate  m  innovation  per  year:  ^  ^ 

How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  -  '■^     years  ^ 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  _ 

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  

Evaluation  done  on  innovation: 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Me^isures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  controPgroupts) 
Q  bther  (specify): 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Sr/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  — 

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  —150     (if  applicable) 

Size  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  


Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City  53  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Pubtic-Statfj                  '  ^  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's  ♦ 
(9  Private  63  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 
IS  Urban 

□  Non-Urban  ^  H  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Meg  only  '  0  Professional 

□  Women  only 

□  Coed 

□  Community  or  junior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

Q  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester  □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 


INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:Fi-ec|a  Rebelsky 
Title:  Professor 
Department:  psychology 
Institution:   Boston  University 

Address:     54  Cummlngton  St.  Boston,  Ma 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  Number:  Extension:  2585 

^  ^  617  353 

o  143 
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LARGE  GROUP,  SMALL  GROUP,  AND  INDIVIDUAL  TREATMENT 
WITHIN  A  LARGE  LECTURE  COURSE 


There  were  80  students  in'this  one-hour  lecture  format  course.     The  lectures 
were  given  in  a  Lecture  Hall,  and  often  augmented  by  media  presentations.    The  students 
had  ^  individualized  text,  and' had  weekly  testing  on  the  material.     There  were  labs 
that  were  a  combination  of  review  and  growth  groups;  these  consisted  of  fifteen 
students    per  group.     Contractual  grading  was  also  a  feature,  with  the'  grades  A,B,C,X  — 
a  non-punitive  system* 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

The  inniivaliDn  involves. 

IS  Freshmen  ^  Psychology  Majors 

H  Sophomores  O  Non-Majors 

□  juniors  ^  Honors  Sludenls 

Q  Seniors  °  ^^^er  (specify): 

Prere(|uisiles  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 


Number  of  students  who  participate  m  innovation  per  yCar:  JIP— 
How  Innji  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  — 1 —  years 

Approximate  amount  nf  miHal  fundmg  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovatio^i  =  $_Q_ 
Approximate  amount  neeiled  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  Q_ 

Kvalualmn  done  im  innovation: 

fi  Student  opmion  questionnaires  ,  ....  .    i  i  » 

eg  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  grnupls) 

□  Other  (specify): 

iNSTITUTlONAl.  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
.Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty 


Numlier  of  senior  majors  m  the  department:  (it  appMcaOlej 

Si/e  of  Institution  n  600 

Tola!  student  enrollment  in  1^974-75  academic  year: 

Characteristics  of  institution 

S  Pubhc-f^HT  County  '  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Pulihc-State  □  Post-Eiacca  aureate  Masters 
Q  privcite  ^  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban  .  , 

□  Noh-llrl)an  □  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  °  Professional 

□  W(mien  only 

□  Coed 

(21  Communilv  or  [unior  C:ollege 

Predonunani  Calend.ir  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter  Trimester       H  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA. 

Name:  qj.^  ^^e  J.  ^lichmond 

Chairperson 
Department:     Social  Science 
Institution:  Dundalk  Community  College 

Address:  *  Baltimore,  MD 


220 

Telephone:  (Area  CodR)      301  Number:         282-6700  Extension: 
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TEACHING  PSYCHOLOGY  MAJORS  TO  THINK  LIKE  SCIENTISTS:  USING  OPEN-ENDED  QUESTIONS 
TO  SHAPE  PROBLEM- SOLVING  BEHAVIOR  IN  UNDERGRADUATES 


All  Fields,  although  this  procedure  was  developed  in  a  course  in  the  Psychology 
of  Learning;,  it  can  be  used  with  any  subject  matter. 


Objectives:   (1)  to  get  the  students  to  view  data  as  information  to  be  used. 
(2)  to  get  the  students  used  to  the  idea  that  their  sources  are  selective  and 
biased  and  that  they  can  begin  to  deal  with  this  by  comparing  sources,  and  (3) 
to  get  the  students  to  compare  data  and  ideas  from  various  sections  of  the  course* 

The  students*  major  assignments  are  "study  questions,"  problems  to  be  solved  using 
several  texts  and  the  lecture  material  as  sources.     Eight  to  ten  such  questions, 
in  sets  of  two  or  three,  are  given  during  a  term;  the  students  respond  with  what 
amounts  to  a  short  term  paper  for  each  set.     The  questions  include  references 
to  specific  pages  in  two  or  more  texts  and  in  the  lecture-note  handouts.  They 
are  deliberately  drawn  from  material  on  which  the  sources  disagree,  or  where 
the  sources  appear  to  be  discussing  unrelated  phenomena.     Early  questions  are 
broken>  into  discrete  steps,  e.g.  summarize,  what  Source  A  has  to  say  about  the 
problem,  summarize  what  Source  B  has  to  say  about  the  prbblem,  compare  and  contrast 
the  two  sources,  draw  and  defend  a  conclusion.     These  steps  become  the  "sub- 
programs" for  the  next  set  of  questions,  where  the  discrete  steps  are  more  likely 
to  be,  e.g.  use  Sources  A  &  B  and  discuss  Topic  //I,  use  Sources  A  &  B  and  discus^ 
Topic  #2,  describe  the  relationships  between  Topics  //I  and  //2,  draw  and  support/ a 
conclusion.     Later  questions  omit  the  individual  steps,  but  still  deal  with 
problems  where  the  source  conflicts  are  fairly  obvious;  in  the  final  questions, 
careful  thought  may  be  needed  to  state  the  nature  of  the  problem  as  well  as  to 
answer  it. 

Feedback  is  provided  in  the  form  of  the  instructor's  detailed  comments  on  each 
answer.     Comments  are  generally  directed  towards  the  student's  analytic  behavior, 
e.g.  you  have  ignored  this  group  of  studies  which  seem  to  conflict  with  your 
conclusion,  ^ut  don't  ignore  conflicts. 

The  procedure  seems  effective  in  terms  of  the  ^adual  elimination  of  analysis 
errors  over  the  course  of  the  term.     In  other  courses,  the  quality  of  papers 
done  by  students  who  have  taken  the  Learning  course  tends  to  be  above  average. 
Student  feedback  is  positive;  students  describe  the  course  as  "hard  but  useful." 
Students'  perfomance  on  a  multiple-choice  ex&m  developed  for  a  more  traditional 
course  showed  average  retention  of  detail  knowledge;  however,  the  comparison 
was  not  well-controlled  and  should  be  considered  merely  suggestive. 

A  single  instructor  can  use  this  procedure  effectively  with  about  20-25  students. 
It  is  probably  not  r^applicable  to  larger  classes  unelss  really  competent,  assis- 
tants are  available. 
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INNOVA HON  DA^TA 
riu»  mnuv.tljun  ir^volvrs 

□  Knvshmrn      '  3  Psychohrwy  Majors 
D  Soiilinniurrs  □  Non-Mri)ors 

0  |„„Hi,.s  □  Honors  Sludcnls 

□  Srniors  □  ^^^^^'^  (specify): 

i»nTr(|UisiU»s  lor  siudenls  who  p.irt  K.jpiite  in  iniuiviition: 

One  course  in  introductory  psychology;  one  course  in  statistics  (prerequisites  would 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  subject  area  used)  ^ 

Nutiihrr  of  slii(U'nls  who  piirliuip.Ur  m  innovation  per  year:  

Hnv\  lon«  l.i.is  Ihr  ini^ov.ilion  lieen  in  i'lfecl?   ye»irs 

Approx.m       .imount  of  inHi..l  liindinK  necess.iry  to  (iCvelop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  NA 

AppruMMMlr  .miounl  net'ded  each  year  to  support  ongoing  F>roject  =  $_M  

Kviduolion  duiie  on  i  n  no  Va  I  ion: 

E  Student  opinnm  (lUeslionnaires  ,    i        .^i  i  ' 

•       □  Mr..snres  of  sludertt  performance  in  comparison  with  non-mnoval|on  control  RroupM 

B  Other  hpeufy)    comparisons  with  non- innovation  groups,  as  described  in  text, 
^  however,  these  are  rough  comparisons  only 

INSi  ri  U'l  lONAL  OATA  Q  . 

Si/f  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year  • 

Nundier  of  full-time-e(|Uivalent  faculty:    .     m  « 

Numl.^'r  of  senior  map)rs  in  the  department:  J15  (it  applicable) 

Si/e  m[  Inst  It  ution  2200 

Inl.d  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  ricademic  year:  

ClMrarlenstu  s  of  InstitutKm  ^ 

g,            .civ  •  ^  llndergraduale  level  program 

0  Puhli.  -State  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Masters 

Q  pr,^,,,,.  -                  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban  .  .     "  ,  >v 

0  N.m-Urban  >         Li^^f^ral  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  °  Professional 

□  Women  (jnly 

CO  Coed  '  ^ 

□  Community  or  Junior  Cidle^e 

PredniMinanl  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semr^sler       □  Quarter       S  Trimester       0  4-1-4       □  Olhifr  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


Nam* 
litle: 


Ephraim  I.  Schechter,  Ph.D 

Assoc.  Professor 
Deniirlmimt  „       ,  . 

  Psychology 

Univ.  of  Pittsburgh  at  Jo^tfstown 
Johnstown.  PA  15904 


InstitutKm 
Address 


•IVlephon.-   lArea  C.hI.-I       814  Number:     266-5841  E)^lensi.,n:  282 
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MOTIVATIONAL,  MASTERY  AND  PERSISTENCE  BEHAVIOR  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  FREQUENCY  OF 
TESTING  IN  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY  CLASSES:  AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  PSI 


Teaching  and  Testing  Methods  in  Al-1  Fields  of  Undergraduate  Psychology 

Keller's  PSI  may  work  as  well  as  it  does  because  of  frequency  of  testing;  Meeker 
and  Shupe  presented  evidence  of  this  possibility  at  the  Long  Beach  PSI  conference 
in  1972,     Meeker  began  using  PSI  and  we  compared  it  witK  my  frequent  testing  system; 
the  data-are  not  very  hard,^,  since  students  were  not  ass/gned  to  the  classes  - 
professor  and  method  are  less ^important  than  day  and  t^me  for'more  introductory  students. 
«  •  •    .  •  ' 

Since  the' standard  PSI  method  is  well  knovm  it  will  nat  be  reviewed  here;  note,     '  ' 
however^  that  it  involves  self-pacing,  study  guides,  testing,  peer  consultation,  and 
retesting  until  mastery  is  attained.    The  frequent  testing  method  involved  only 
I  -publisher  provided  (Morgan  and  King)  multiple  choice  quizzes,  short  group  discus- 

sionsr»and  lectures.     The  teaching  objectives  of  both  methods  were  to  Improve 
students    performance  in  the  courses  as  measured  by  sustained  interest,  test 
performance,  persistence  in. and  completion  of  the  course  with  V6sitive  attitude 
regarding  the  course  and  the  method.  .  , 

The  frequent ^testing  method  involves  instructing  students  to  thoroughly  study  each 
week  s  chapter  before  the  first  class  meeting  of  the  week.     e.g.  in  a  class  that 
meets  for  two  two-hour  blocks  on  Monday  and  Wednesday,  the  first  test  was  a  10-ques- 
tion  multiple  choice  quiz  at  the  beginning  of  the  Monday  period.    As  soon  as  all 
students  have  finished  the  quiz,  they  meet  to  discuss  the  concepts  and  material 
^      covered  in  the  questions;  they  meet  in  groups  of  10-12  students  (60  in  the  class) 
•to  go  over  the  questions  in  detail.     They  are  then  told  that  their  next  quiz,  in 
the  last  half  hour  of  the  Wednesday  period,. will  have  these  same  10  questions  plus 
10  new  on^s.     The  groups  meet  after  all  answer  sheets  and  tests  are  turned  in;  the 
questions  are  not  available  for  the  group  discussions,  which  revolve  aVound 
individual  interpretation  of  the  recalled  questions  and  the^concepts  invOlyed. 
Students  share  responsibility  for  interpreting  questions  and  the  author's,  presen- 
tation in  the  text.     When  there  are  disagreements  other  groups  are  consulted  and  if 
resolution  is  not  reached  at  that  level  the  question  is  dealt  with  afterwards  by 
the  whole  class  and  the  professor. 

Lectures  need  not  and  usually  do  not  relate  directly  to  the  material  in  the  chapter 
except  where  concepts  are  not  clearly  presented.     Lectures  are  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  conceptual  view-points  with  more  recent,  relevant,  and  interesting 
tangential  information.     Students  repea^tedly  comment  >on  the  enjoyability  of  the 
lectures  they  can  really  listen  to.  rather  than  madly  taking  notes  which  Inhibit 
the  intellectualization  of  the  Information.     Student  attendance  is  not  required 
for  these  lectures  but  over  80Z  attend  regularly.     Films  are  used  where  appli- 
cable with  short  instructor  produced  films  being  used  more  frequently.  Three 
minute  80  mm  films  allow^  ample  class  time  for  discussion,  unlike  the  longer,  less 
relevant,  commercial  films. 

During  the  IC-weeH  quarter  students  take  10  ten-question* quizzes  and  20  twenty- 
question  quizzes.     The  final  may  be  cumulative  or  may  be  another  chapter  from  the 
book  depending  on  the  instructor's  perception  of  the  course  objective.  When 
another  chapter  has  been  used  and  studenjts  are  permitted  to  vote  on  taking  the 
test,  group,  retest  method,  they  vote  to  use  the  method  I'earned  even  though  it 
takes  an  extra  hour  over  taking  only  the  20-point  test^     That  is  an  important 
hour  for  them  in  finals  week. 

The  fina\  course  grade  is  computed  from  the  best  9  weeks  with  the  lowest  week  grades 
being  thrown  out.    Over  the  years  about  10%  of  the  students  stand  wj.th  the  grade 
earned  during  the  quarter  and  do  not  take  the  final.     Students  learn  early  that 
^        In  this  system  they  are  not  punished  by  taking  extra  tests,  but  always  stand  to  improve 

FRir  grade.     Frequent  testing  has  about  5%  drops,  PSI  30Z'.  Is  everything  but 

L!m!&L     the  testing  In  PSI  superstitious  behavior?  147-148 


INNOVATiON  DATA 

The  innovalMm  tnvulvi's: 

E9  Freshnirn 
CD  Sophoiiujres 
E9  luniors 


13  Psychology  Majors 
(3  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify):' 


PreriMjuisitps  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 
None 


Number  of  sliideAts  who  participate  in  innovation  per  vear: 
Mnw  lonj4  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  Ji  yea^s 

A[)pr()ximale  amount  of  mitial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $_iL 
App^oxnnale  amount  neededVe^ch  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  Q — 

Kv«iluation  done  on  innov^tioffi;  ' 


Q  Sliidpnl  opinion  questionnaires'       «  \ 
ffl  Measures  of  student  performance  in.  comparis(/n  with  non-innovation  control  groupls) 
0  Other  (spe(;ifyl:      drop  rate  from  courses  compared  with  PSI 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  16 
Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  — 


(if  applicable) 


Si/e  of  Institution 

total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  V/UU 


Clhararteristics  of  Institution 

□  Pubbr-City 
Q  I'ublioState 

□  FVivate 

□  Urban 
Q  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
Q  Coed 

□  Community  or  |unior  College 

Pre(b)minanl  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       63  Quarter       □  Trimester       0  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 


63  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master  s 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

^  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name: 
Title: 

Department: 

Institution: 

Address: 


Donald  V.  Shupe 
Assoc.  Professor 
Behavioral  Science 

CA.  State  Polytechnic  University,  Pomona 
Pomona,  CA  91767 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  ^      Number:  Extension: 
^                         714  598-4508 
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"diONAL  INTERNSHIP:  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  ACTION 


Fields 


Active  involvement  in  life  and  affairs  beyond  the  limits  of  the  college 
csOi^us  Is  Increasingly  becoming  an  important  part  of  many  college  students' 
educ^atlon.     The  Psychology  Department  provides  an  opportunity  for  selected 
stu^nts  to  receive  college  credits  for  various  Internships  which  provide 
such  experience.    The  internships  are  usually  pursued  in  the  broader  community 
of  which  the  college  is  a  partt.    Each  internship  is  supervised  by  a  sponsoring 
faculty  member  who  makes  explicit  all  conditions  and  requirement  of  the  project.. 
Most  projects  culminate  in  a  scholarly  paper*    Two  semester  hours  credit  is 
e^^med  in  psychology.  /  _  ^ 

Studertts  during  the  past  three  years  have  pursued  a  variety  of  experience  such 
as  art  therapy  in  a  local  state  hospital;  vocational  evaluation  aids  for 
Goodwill  Industries;  child  development  resource  aids  for  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Planning  Agency;  research  assistants  for  local  secondary  education  research 
funded  by  NS^;  teaching  assistants  in  schools  for  mentally  retarded  and  the 
physically  handicapped;  and    psyhological  assistants  at  local  comprehensive  ^ 
mental  health  centers,  and  other  similar  programs. 

Students  who  have  participated  ,in  these  programs  have  brought  renewed  enthusiasm 
to  their  classHpom  participation  and  to  their  own  Xeaming  and  research  program. 
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!NN()VA1M()N  DATA 
The  innoVfitiun  involves: 

□  Freshmen  CX  Psycholbgi?  Majors 

□  Sophomores  •  S  Non-Majors 
IS  juniors  □  Honors  Students 
B  Seniors  □  Other  (specify): 

PreriHfiiisiles  for  students  who  participate  in  innovati6n: 

12-15  hours  of  psychology 

Number  o*f  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year: 
How  lon^  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  _3  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  Q — 

Approximate  runount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  Q  

Kvalu-ation  done  on  innovation: 

03  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measure*  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

^  Other  (specify):        feedback  from  supervisors  of  students  in  placement  settings 
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INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 


Si/,e*of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department: 


(if  applicable) 


Size  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year: 


1Q5Q 


(characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City 

□  Public-State 
Q  Privatfe 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 

Q  Coed  ^ 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □Quarter       □Trimester  CX4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's  ^ 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

&]  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Name: 
Title:  . 
Department: 
Inst  it  ution: 
Aildress: 


David  R.  Skeen,  Ph.D 
Asst.  Professor,  Chairman 
Psychology 
Muskingiim  College 
New  Concord,  OH  43762' 


Extension: 


EVALUATION  BY  USE  OF  "SMALL  GROjUP  EXite" 


All  Fields 


ERIC 


As  class  size  increases,  student  classroom  participation,  student  social 
contact,  and  student-instructor  contact  decrease.     Faced  with  larger  classes 
the  writer  frequently  has  resorted  to  small  group  techniques  of  instruction 
to'  achieve  these  advantages.    Among  the  more  successful  has  been  the  "small, 
group  exam".     For  this,  the  class  is  divided  into  groups  of  four  or  five 
students.    These  may  be  ad  hoc  groups    or  possibly  better,  continuing  groups 
that  participate  in  other  class. activities •    The  groups  are  told  they  are  to 
work  on  the  exam  as  a  team  and  will  be  graded  as  a  team.     Other  details 
are  explained,  questions  answered,  and  each  group  given  the  same  series  of 
questions.     Questions  may  be  objecjtive  or  essay,  but  should  be  challenging 
to  the  group's  effort.     During  the  exam,  the  instructor  passes  among  the 
groups  to  answer  questions.    After  a  specific  time,  the  written  exams  are 
collected' and  the  questions  discuased.     Groups  are  asked  to  make  a  copy' 
or  notes  of  their  ajiswers  for  this^discussion.    As  one  might  anticipate 
from  studies  of  small  group  behavior,  group  members  will  support  strongly 
their  jointly  arrived  at  answers.    Discussions  are  extensive,'  sometimes  heated, 
put  always  involve  the  active  or  attentive  participation  of  all  students. 
The  "gpoup  exam"  and  the  following  discussion  have  important  .advantages 
in  grading.     First,  the  discussion  amplifies  and  clarifies  for  the  instruc- 
tor the  students  answers  to  questions.     Second,  with  only  1/4  to  l/5th 
as  'many  exams  more  time  is  available  for    careful  reading  and  evaluation. 
Formal  student  evaluation  of  thi^  technique  has  been  largely  positive, 
both  in  terms  of  learning  and  stifculating  interest.     Initially,  some 
apprehension  was  expressed  in  using  group  results  to  grade  individuals; 
however,  the  use  of  individual  evaluation  seei®  to  alleviate  this  feay. 
A  useful  method  is  to  obtain  peer  evaluations  for  each  small  group  member 
of    his    or  her  knowledge  and  contribution  demonstrated  in  taking  the  exam. 
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INNgVATION  DATA 
The  innovation  involves: 

□  Freshmen 

□  Sophornores 
S  Juniors 

IS  Seniors 


□  Psychology  Majors 
Q  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 


90 


Prereijuisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 
None 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year: 
How  h)ng  h^s  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  — i —  years 

Approximate  amount  of  iniliijl  funding  necessary  to  dev^plop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  

Kvaluation  done  on  innovation: 

Q  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  groupfs) 

□  Other  (specify): 


INSTfTUTIQNAL  DAf  A 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  acadeniic  year 
Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 


13 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department: 


(if  applicable) 


Sizi?  of  Institution                                                           20  000 
Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  !  


Characteristics  of  Institution 


□ 
□ 


Public-City 
Public^Statti 


0  Private 


□ 
□ 


Urban 
Non-Urban 


H  Undergraduate  level  program 
0  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
EI  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

0  Liberal  Arts 
□  Teacher  Preparatory 
H  Professional 


Men  only 

□  Women  only 
Q  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College  « 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution  . 

Jgi  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


Name:     "  » 
Title: 

Department: 
Institution: 
Address:  s- 


David  B.D.  Smith 
Asst.  Professor 
Hyman  Factors 

University  of  Southern  California 
Los  Angeies,  CA  90007 


ERIC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) 


213 


Number: 


746-7915 


Extension: 
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*  LABOR  SAVING  MASTERY  COURSE  EXAMINATIONS  WHICH  TEST  FOR  CONCEPT  ATTAINMENT 
RATHER  THAN  ROTE  LEARNING 


All  Fields 


Mastery  course  examinations  must  be  easy  to  construct  and  grade  due  to  the 
large  number  of  exams  administered  to  each  student  and  the  >need  for  prompt 
feedback  of  results.     Hence,  the  instructor  may  rely  upon  obj ective  exam 
formats  which  test  for  rote  learning.     The  short  answer  format  described 
below  saves  labor  and  readily  tests  for  concept  attainment. 

At  exam  time,  the  student  is  presented  with  two  sheets  of  paper:  the  description 
sheet  is  comprised  of  sh6rt,  novel  descriptions  of  experimental  and  life 
situations  illustrating  basic  principles  of  the  unit  being  tested,    A  condensed 
description  might  read:  "A  dog  gets  a  treat  each  time  he  jumps  through  a  hoop," 
The  question  shefe^t  contains  items  pertaining  to  this  description;  for  example: 

1,  Find  an  example  of  an  operant  in  the  description  provided, 

2,  What  schedule  of  reinforcement  is  being  used  here? 

3,  What  must  be  done  to  eliminate  the  operant?  ,  Be  specific. 

If  the  student  does  not  achieve  mastery  on  this  first  attempt,  he/she 
will  be  provided  with  a  duplicate  question  sheet  and  a  new  description  sheet 
which  is  keyed  to  exactly  the  same  questions;  for  exeunple:  "A  small  boy 
receives  a  treat  evety  other  time  he  attends  to  hi±  father  on  command,** 

Although  the  questions  are  exactly  the  same  for  each  description,  the  answers 
must  be  different.    The  same  question  sheet  may  be  used  for  many  descriptions. 
This  insures  that  each  alternative  form  of  the  exam  for  a  particular  unit  will 
be  exactly  equivalent.    Questions  such  as  1  and  2  above  test  for  concept 
attainment  in  that  students  must  differentiate  between  examples  and  non-examples 
of  basic  principles  and  terms  in  novel  situations.    Questions  such  as  3  above 
require  the  student  to  understand  interrelations  among  key  concepts. 


ERLC 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

The  innovation  involves: 

IS  Freshmen 
G3  Sophomores. 
0  juniors 
IS  Seniors 


a  Psychology  Majors 
S  Non-Majors 

□  'Honors  Sludenls 

□  Other  (specify): 


90 


F^rerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 
None  ,  * 

\uml)er  of  students  who  [)articipate  in  innovation  per  year. 
How  lonu  h.Ls  the  innovation  been  in  effeo^t?  — 1 —  years  '  - 

Apprnxim.ite  .unount  of  i^nitial  funding  necessary  to  devdop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  

Approximate  amount  ne'yiiet!  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  9.  

Kvalualion  done  on  innovytion: 

S  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance. in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify): 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 


I 


Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year  ^ 

V       Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  

^    Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department: 


(if  applicable^      approx.  100 


Size  (tf  Institution  gOQ 
Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  yean  


(lhararlerislics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City 

□  Public-Stale 
S  Private 

□  Urban 
Q  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 
H  Women  only 

□  Coed 

□  (Community  or  junior  College 

Predomin.mt  Calendar  System  at  Ypur  Institution 

B  Semester       □  Quarter      □  Trimester       □  4-1-4 


Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Posl-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  t^osl-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

B  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Profession-al 


□  Other  (Specify): 


INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name: 
Title: 

Department: 

institution: 

A'Tl(I?i6ss: 


Milton  L.  Steinberg,  Ph.D 
Asst.  Professor 
Psychology 
Marymount  College 
Tarrytown,  NY  10591 


ERIC 


Telephone;  (Area  Code)     914  Number:  631-3200 

155 

154 


Extension; 


378 


FILING  OF  EXAMINATIONS  IN  IME  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  AS  A  MOTIVATIONAL  DEVICE 

FOR  STUDY 


For  the  last  two  decades^  ending  with  June  1,  1971,  when  1  retired,  i  regularly 
filed  all  of  my  previously-administered  multiple-choice  examinations  in  the 
University  Library,     These  examinations  emphasized  the  comprehension  of  psycho- 
logical concepts,  presented  in  classroom  discussions,  textbook  and  supplementary 
readings.     Several  times  attempts  were  made  to  determine  the  differences  in 
performance  between  the  students  who  were  informed  about  the  filing  of  the 
previous  examinations  (A)  and  those    who  were  not  informed  (B) .     The  conver- 
sations between  the  (A)  and  the  (B)  about  the  teaching  device  in  the  Library 
rendered  useless  the  determination  of  the  difference  between  the  two  groups. 
The  increase  in  student  motivation  to  gtudy  the  pre^^us  examinations  was 
remarkable.     The  librarians  were  frequently  obligatiBjj^o  "rerun"  the  previous 
examinations  to  satisfy  the  demand,  although, it  had  been  announced  that  a 
newly-constructed  test  would  be  administered  at  the  next  testing-period.  The 
increased  motivation  to  study  the  materials  of  the  previous  examinations 
undoubtedly  led  to  an  increase  in  student-performance  and  interest  in  the 
subject  matter.     No  extra  clerical  help  was  necessary.     The  onry  extra  burden 
on  the  instructor;-  was  the  Xask  of  constructing  new  up-to-date  tests  at  every 
examination  period. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

The  Innovation  involves: 

Ca  Freshmen  Psychology  Majors 

a  Sophomores  CD  Non-Majors 

a  luniors  Bl  Honors  Students  ' 

QJ  Seniors  DD  Other  (specify): 

Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 

NONE 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovaliwn  per  year:  1^0  

H4IW  lonK  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  ±9.  years 

ApproMmale  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  — 
Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support .ongoinj4  project  =  $  —  , 

Kvtjluiition  done  on  ufinoval ion: 

□  ^^fijleol  opmion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
09  Oihrr  (specify):      Increase  inlibrary  usage  f  \ 


INSTfTllTIONAl.  DATA 

Si/e  of  Depiirtment  in  1974-73  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equiValent  faculty:    '  * 

Number  of  senior  iiiaiors  in  the  department:  -L5fi  (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Institution  9500 

Total  student  enrolbiuml  in  1974-75  <icademic  year:  H  — 


Char.K  lenstii.s  of  Institution  ^ 

IS  llnderj^raduale  level  program 
0  Post-Baccalaureale  Master's 
□  Post-Iiaccalaureale  Doctoral 

H  Lit)eral  Arts 
S  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  B3  Professional 

□  Women  only 
IS  C:oed 

□  ('ommiinity  or  |unior  College 

Predcmim.^nt  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      QQuarler       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 


□  Public-City 
Q  Poblic-Stale 

□  Private 

□  nrl)an 

□  \on-l  frban 


INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  Arthur  J,  Ter  Keurst 
Title:  Professor 
Department:  Psychology 

Institution:  Central  Missouri  State  University 
Address:         303  Goodrich  Drive 

Warrensburg,  Missouri  64093 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  Number:    747-6626  Extension: 

o  157 

ERIC 


ZIP  CODE  QUICK  QUIZ  CARD  SELF-SCORING  MULTIPLE-CHOICE  TEST  WfTH  IMMEDIATE 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  RESULTS 


Any  Subject  Area 


ERIC 


The  quiz  cards  can  be  used  with  any  multiple-choice  tests  such  as  those  provided 
in  instructors'  manuals,  test  item  files,  or  self-made.    The  cards  are  designed 
for  forty  4-choice  questions.    The  instructor  is  provided  with  an  answer  sheet 
showing  the  location  of  the  letters  concealed  beneath  the  silver  circles.  The 
arrangement  of  the  letters  was  determined  by  use  oil  a  table  of  random  numbers. 
The  instructor  selects  one  of  the  fbuir,  letters  as  txje  "correct"  letter  for  the 
quiz.     He  then  arranges  his  questions  so  that  the  correct  choice  of  the  four  pds- 
sible  responses  will  be  at  the  location  of  the  pre-selected  letter.    The  student 
reads  the  question,  decides  which/fOf  "the,  four  possible  responses  is  the  correct 
one.     He  then  scrapeg  the  surface^^f  the  Silver  circle  with  a  coin,  a  key,  or  k 
a  fingernail,' uncoyering  the  hidden^^tter.     If  he  finds  the  "correct"  letter 
for  that  quiz,  he  knows  that  he  has  chosen  the  right  answer.    He  gives  himself 
3  points  for  that  que^stion.     If  he  did  not  get  the  right  answer  on  the.' first 
try,  he  re-reads  the  question,  makes  a  second  choice.     If  he  uncovered  the 
"correct"  letter  on  the  second  try  he  gives  himself  two  points.     He  continues 
until  he  discovers  the  correct  answer.     The  student  totals  his  own  score  and 
knows  immediately  how  he  has  done  on  each  question  and  on  the  total  quiz.  He 
learned  the  correct  answer  if  he  did  not  know  it  previously.    Of  course,  the 
instructor  may  use  any  scoring  system  he  likes  and  may  decide  to  allow  only  one 
attempt,  \ 
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INNOVATION  DA  I  A 

The  mnovalion  involves: 

B  Kreshmen  CX  Psychology  Majors 

S  Sopht)niorps  63  Non-Majors 

□  jiininrs  H  Honors  Students 

a  Seniors  .  D  Other  (specify):        Graduate  students 

Prerequisites  f^or  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 

None 

Nunil)er  of  students  who  parlicipale  in  innovation  per  year:  — ZQQ 
HtiW  long  has  the  mnovalion  been  in  effect? — 2  years 

Approximate  amount  nl  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  ^1^^ 

Approximate  .unount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  » 08/student/qulz 

K\. aluation  clone  on  innovation: 

Q  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify): 


INSTfTUTIONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-lime-equivalent  faculty: 


Number  of  senior  r^ijors  in  the  department:  (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  inslilulion* 

Total  sludeni  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  _23Sfl   i 

(Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  f>ul)li(:-City  53  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Pul)li(;-State  CD  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 
Q  Urban 

□  Non-llrban  D  Liberal  Arts 

B  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  H  Professional 

□  Women  only 
03  Coed 

□  Community  or  junior  College 

Pre(iominan^^C:fil(4ndar  System  at  Ytturjnstilution 

©Semester     Ifif'^uarler       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

■  1.- 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  Clarence  Thurman,  Ph.D 

Title:  Prof,  of  Psychology  and  Chairman,  Dept.  of  Ed.  and  Psychology 

Depctrtment:  Education  and  Psychology 

Institution:  William  Carey  College 

Address:  Hattlesburg,  MS,  29401 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  Number:      582-5051  Extension:  ^17 
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STUDENT  SELECTED  LEARNING  IN  AN'' ASSIGNED  TEXTBOOK 

/ 


All  Fields 


The  students  were  told  to  underline  the  passages  In  their  text  that  they 
thought  were  worthwhile  learning.    When  it  was  time  for  a  t^t,  the  students 
came  by  my  office  individually;  I  looked  through  the  2  or  3  chapters  and  asked 
questions  about  the  material  that  was  underlined;  the  student  verbally  answered 
about  20  questions  (which  is  "euough  to  give  a  grade  of  B-,  B,  or  Brf ) .  The 
class  size  was  about  15  students.    The  distribution  of  grades  was  similar  to 
those  obtained  by  the  use  of  multiple-choice  tests.     The  main  benefit  wa'6 
the  positive  effect  on  the  student's  attitudes  because  their  interests  and 
needs  were  taken  into  consideration  (which  does  not  happen  in  most  self^pacing^ 
systems,  such  as  'the  Keller  system).    It  was  also  pleasant  for  the  Instructor. 
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IN\()\  A  i  lON  DA  I  A 
Thf  inridvalion  invdlvfs- 

□  Frrslimen 

□  Snplinmj)rt»s 

□  luniors 

□  Stninis 


□  Psycholdj^y  Ma)ors    *  . 

□  Non-Maiors 

□  Honors  Sluilenis  * 

g  Olher  (s[)ot»ify):  Any  grpup  of  undergraduates 


f>rert*ijmsilfs  fdi  sludcnKs  who  [).irti(:ipalf  in  innovcilion; 


15 


a!  ion  =  $JL 


NuihIht  of  sliiilfnls  who  |)arlicip)cjle  in  innovalion  per  year: 
How  lon^  has  the  innovation  been  m  effect?   years 

Appruvimale  aniounl  ol  initial  funding  necessary  to  dev^'lop  and  Ify  the  inno' 
Approximate  .miounl  needed  each  year  lo  support  ongoing  project  «=  $_D  . 

Kvalualion  dj)ne  on  innovation; 

fi  Sludeal  opinion  questionn.nres 
□  Measures  ol  student  perlormance  in  comparison  with  non-innuvalion  C(  nlrol  «roupls) 

D  Other  (specify) 


»  IXSTi  rrTlONAl.  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Numher  of  full-time-e(iuivalent  faculty:  — 3^ 
Numlier  of  senior  majors  m  the  department:^- 


(if  applicable) 


Si/e  of  Institution  lAOO 
Pol.d  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  ycar:'-^!^ 


Ch.ir.M  leristics  of  Institution 

□  Pullln -City 

□  Public-State 
53  Private 
B)  llrban 

□  Non-llrban 

□  Men  only 

Women  (miy  ^  ' 

□  Coed 

□  Community  Or  |unior  College 

l>red<.ininant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester   "   □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 


^Inderj^radunte  level  proj^ram 

□  Post-Fiaccalnureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureale  Doctoral 

Kl  Liberal  Arts 
Kl  Tf^Hcher  Preparatory 

□  Professir)nal 


INNOVATOR  DATA  , 

N'»ni*'  Dr,  William  B.  Turpin 

rule:  ABsociate  Professor  and  'Chairmian 

[)e[)artment;  Psychology 

Institution:     Meredith  College 

Address:         Raleigh,  NC 


(I  am  no  longer  at  Meredith  College;  ray 
current  address  is  1819  Arlington  St. 

Raleigh,  NC  27608) 


Telephone;  (Area  Code) 


919         Number:  834-7842 

161 


Extension: 


A  PERSONALIZED  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION 


All  areas  in  Psychology 


This  system  ban  be  applied  to  all  subject  areas  in  Psychology.  It 
involves  stating  the  objectives  to  be  learned  in  terms  of  performances. 
The  major  areas  in  the  field  are  divided  into  chapters,  each  of  which 
is  further  divided  into  an  equal  number  of  instructional  goals.  In 
s^^me  courses  the  material  covei^ng  the  goals  is  written  and  available 
while  in  other  courses  students  are  free  to  use  whatever  sourj:es  may 
be  found.     Testing  for  qualification  in  a  chapter  consists  of  answering 
a  stated  number  of  goals  in  short  answer  essays.     These  goals  are  cho- 
sen at  random  from  the  total  number  Cftf  goals  in  the  chapter.     In  this 
way  the  student  must  prepare  for  the  entire  set  of  goals  to  be  sure  of 
passing  the  test.     Tests  are  on  a  demand  basis  whereby  the  student  can 
take  them  any  time  he  feels  he  is  ready.  They  are  on  a  pass-fail  basis. 
Certain  chapters  are  designated  by  the  instructor  as  mandatory  and  some 
are  left  for  student  selection.     The  grBde  depends  on  the  number  of 
chapters  satisfactorily  completed.     Alternative  methods  of  completing 
a  chapter  are  alsQ  provided. 

Evaluation  of  this  method  is  accomplished  by  asking  all  students 
to  complete  an  open  ended  questionnaire:     "Things  I  liked  about  the 
course,  things  I  dislifced  and  suggestions  for  improvement."     In  addi-,^^ 
tion,  the  instructor  is  evaluated  using  a  Q  sort  instrument  in  order 
to  detect  and  correct  weaknesses  in  his  performance.     These  two  instru- 
ments are  subjectively  evaluated'  against  each  other  to  assess  student 
reaction  to  the  course.     By  far  the  greatest  number  have  indicated 
satisfaction  with  the  personalized  approach. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  role  of  the  instructor  changes  dramkc  - 
tically  in  this  system.     He  becomes  more  of  a  consultant  than  a  lecturer. 
Also,  the  students  usually  demand  much  more  test  time  and  less  class 
time  than  is  normally  prescribed. 


ERIC 
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i^iNNOVATlON  DATA  -          ^  ' 

The  innovation  involves: 

B  Freshmen  □  Psychology  Majors 

Q  Sophomores  H  Non-Majors 

□  juniors              *  ^  Honors  Students 

□  Seniors  □  Other  (specify): 

Prerequisites  for  students  who'participate  in  innovation: 


Nurfiber  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  360 — 
How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  — 5 —  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  Q_ 

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  yi^pport  ongoing  project  =  $  Q — 

Kvaluation  done  on  innovation: 

a  Student  opinion  questionnaires        ^  .  .    i  /  i 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  i%comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

a  Other  (specify): 

leather  evaluation  by  student  Q  sort 

INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  _l§ —  \  c  t  u\  ^ 
Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  — Q  Jit  applicable) 

Size  of  Institution  cc/%ft 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:   


Characteristics  of  Institution 
Q  Public-  County  H  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Public-State '  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Master  s 

□  Private  ^  ^  Post-Baccalaureata. Doctoral 

□  Urban 

Q  Non-Urban  0  Liberal  Arts 

B  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 

□  Coed 

Q  Community  or  junior  College  , 

•  ♦ 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  iRstftution 

Ea  Semester      □  Quarter      □  Trimester      □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  Richard  G.  Warga,  Ed.D. 

Title:  Professor  of  Psychology 

Department:  Behavioral  and  Professional  Sciences 

Institution:  Bucks  County  Conmunlty  College 

Address:  ^§wamp  Road,  Newtown,  PA  189A0 


ERIC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)    215  "  Number:     968-5861  Extension:  453 
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USING  AN  ORAL  RECITATION  QUIZ  TECbllQUE  IN  DISCUSSION  SECTIONS  OF  SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY ^AIJD  PSYCHOLOGY .  OF  PERSONALITY  COURSES 


All  fields 


Student's,  randomly  assigned  to  groups  of  three  or  four,  prepare  to  orally  respond 
to  four  discussion  questions.   ,The  questions,  with  specific  text  or  lecture  topics, 
are  presented  to  students  a  week  before  the  oral  recitation  quiz  (ORQ) .  Each 
student  group  sits  around  one  of  several  small  tables  with  a  microphone.  One 
student  In  each  group  will  then  volunteer  tb  recite  first,  whereupon  one  of  the 
four  discussion  questions  Is  assigned  by  the  Instructor.    Addressing  the  other  , 
two  or  three  peers  and  speaking  Into  the  microphone,  the  student  answers  the 
question.    Responding  of  up  to  twelve  students  occurs  simultaneously  on^the 
(up  to  twelve)  recitation  st^tiorls.    Evaluation  of  ORQ  responses  occur  through: 
\l)  peer  assessment  of  the  response;  and  (2)  instructor  sampling  of  the  response.-' 
Total  ORQ  points  include  primarily  an  average  of  polpts  received  from  the  graders 
(instructor  included)  and  points  earned  by  student  raters  when  they  have  graded 
a  peer's  response  in  a  fashion  similar  to  that  of  the  instructor.    :A  computer  ^ 
program  is  used  to  determine  OHQ  scbres.    With  responses  limited  to  8^or  10 
minutes,,  it  is  possible  to  administer  ^n  ORQ  to  up  to  48  people  in  one  period. 
Twelve  microphones,  ample  cable,  microphone  mixers  and  several  head  sets  were 
purchased  for  around  $600  to  construct  the  ORQ  system..  The  ORQ  technique 
has  two  objectives:     (1)  superior  organizatipn  and  recitation  of 'roateriaP, 
and  (2)  an  Improved  oral  verbal  facility.    Eo#  verbal  reports  (questionnaires) 
and  formal  exam  performance  data  indicate  that  it  produces  superior  academic 
performance.  ^  '  " 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

The  innovation  involvtjs: 

□  Freshmen  .      3  Psychology  Majors 

.    a  Sophomores  S  Non-Majors 

•  E3"  juftiors  □  Honors  Students 

S  Seniors  "  □  Other  (specify): 

Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 


Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  175 
How  lont^  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  ^ — 'year^s 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $. 


600 


Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  30  (maintenance) 

KvaluaticJp  done  on  innovation:  '  ^ 

Q  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

S  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
□  Other  (specify): 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  \ 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  _2Q_2l_3 

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  _25  Of  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Institution  ■         j0>  ■ 

Total  student  enrollment  in  19,74-75  academic  year:  8,0QQ  

Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  J?iit)li(:-City  *  0  Undergraduate  level  program 
S  Public-'State                              '   "  0  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private  '  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Doc11)ral 

□  Urbcjn 

S  Non-Urban  ES  'Liberal  Arts. 

-    ■  £1  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  S  Professional  " 

□  Women  only 
SI  Coed 

□  Community  or  junior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

0  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNQW^TOR  DATA 

Name:  Joel  D^r~West,  Ph.D.  and  Harlyn  D.  Hamm,  Ph.D. 

Title:  Asso<5iate  f^t)#e^or  of  Psychology 

Department:  Psychology  Department  ^ 

Institution:  Northern  Michigan  University  . 

Address:  Marquette,  Michigan  49855 


ERLC 


Telephone:JArea  Code)  Number:  Extension: 

906         .  227-2935 
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SEMINAR  P  THE  TEACHING  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 


i 


All  psychology  courses  using  undergraduate  teaching  assistants 


The  notion  of  students  teaching  students  has  aroused  well-deserved  attention 
in  recent  years,  and  I, like  others,  have  used  undergraduates  to  help  teach 
undergradiiates.  I  also  have  developed  a  teaching  seminar  for  all  undergraduate 
assistants  in  my  psychology  department.  This  seminar  in  the  psychology  of 
teaching  has  three  prin(;ipal  purposes:  .(1)  to  provide  models  of  experienced 
teaching  for  the  undergraduate  teacher:   (2)  to  help  both  faculty  and  students  • 
become  more  reflective  and  better  able  to' verbalize  about  teaching;  and (3)  to 
allow  undergraduate  assistants  a  forum  in  w^iich  to  share  problems,  techniques 
and  accomplishments. 

Approximately  30-35  junior  and  senior-  concentrators  enroll  in  the  seminar 
each  semester.  They  meet  with  me  two  hours  a  week.  Theese*  students  serve  as 
assistants  in  such  courses  as  general  psychology,  developmental  psychology* 
and  personality.  Generally  they  lead  their  own  discussion  group. 

The  seminar  format  varies.  We  have  some  open  discussions  of  issues  like  faci- 
litating groups  or  grading  papers,  and  instruction  in  running, demonstrations 
(e.g.,  of  operant  conditioning).  The  main  educational  procedure,  however ,  ^ 
consists  of  discussing  videotapes  of  f acuity ^^raduate  students,  and  some 
of  the. undergraduate  TA's  themselves.  Generally  a  guest  speaker  briefly  describes 
his/her  teaching  philosophy,  then  reviews  with  the  class  the  videotape  of 
his/her  oxm  teaching.  The  dynamics  of  having  the  teacher  on  tape  and  the 
teacher  in  person  within  the  same  seminar  has  created  some -exciting  discussions. 
These  tapes  are  being  gathered  into  a  tape  library,,  where  they  can  serve  as 
recpurce  materials  for  both  students  and  faculty. 

Undergraduate  teaching  assistants,  like  their  graduate  counterparts,,  are  evalu- 
ated by  the  students  in  their  discussion  groups  or  the  class  in  which  they  assist. 
The  assistants,  also  are  encouraged  to  obtain  ongoing  feedback  from  their  students, 
and  to  evaluate  their  owti  experiences  both  with  their  discussion  group  and  in 
the  seminar  in  w^kly  diaries  submitted  anonymously  to  me.  The  teaching  seminar 
itself  is  evaluated  as  part  of  the  regular  undergraduart:e  course  evaluation 
process. 

it  . 
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INNOVA  TiON  DATA 
Vhv  innovation  involveh: 

□  Freshmen 

□  Suphnniores 
fl  Jiiniors 

09  Seniors 


g  Psychology  Majors 

□  Non-Mnjors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 


Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 


Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  JIQ— 
ihnx  lon>»  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect;'  _3 —  years 

Approximate  amount  ol  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =    ' 

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  S  ^0,00 
Kvaluation  done  on  innovation:  ' 

•    a  'Mct:UTirurnrprf„^,^^^^^     in  ...panson  with  non-.nnova.ion  control  «n..p,s, 
□  Other  (specify): »  ^  ' 

I  am  looking  at  relationships  between  personality,  demographic,  interest  characteristics 
of  undergraduate  TA's  and  student  evaluations  aspects  of  the  TA's  performance. 

IXSTiTlJTIONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

.     Number  of  full-time-equivalent  iaculty: _        -  ,.    u,  , 

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:    70Q     (if  appbcable) 

Size  n{  Institution  25.000 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  f-'f^^^   ^ 


SI  Undergraduate  level  program 
63  Post-Baccalaureale  Master^s 
El  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

H  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

0  Professional 


Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City 
Q  Public-S^^lte 
a  Private  | 
a  Urban 

□  Non-llrba 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  on\ly 
Kl  Coed  . 

□  C:ommunityorIunior  College 
Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

BS.™.,.er      □  Quarter      DTn.e.er      O.,.      =  O'^"  I^P""'l^^^«if,  "'-^^f^.e 

INNOVATOR  DATA  16  units  (4  courses  ) 

 '  during  summer. 

Kathleen  M.  White 
Assistant  Professor 
Psychology 


N.ime: 
Title: 

I)ep)arlment: 
Institution: 
Address: 


Boston  Uni*^rsity 
64  Gumming  ton  St. 
Boston  Mass.  02215 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  517 


Number:  353-2590 
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Extension: 


FOUR  TEACHING  INNOVATIONS:  STUDENT  EXPERIMENT  DESIGN,  SELF  STUDIES, 
GROUP  STUDIES,  AND  **BUZZ'*  SESSIONS 


Multiple  Fields 

1)  In  1958,  when  I  was  suddenly  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  starting  an 
experimental  psychology  course  for  the  College  of  the  Pacific,  I  hit  upon  the 
the  following  device: 

a.  Four  weeks  of  general  introduction  (philosophy  of  science); 

b.  The  designing  of  an  experiment  by  each  member  of  the  cl-ass; 

-  c.     The  presentation  (and  critique)  of  this  design  to  the  class  -  with 
the  class  doing  the  ^'critiquing 

d.  The  carrying  out  of  the  experiment  (broadly  defined); 

e.  The  presentation  of  results  to  the  class,  with  a  second  critique  by 
the  class; 

f.  A  final  examination  which  consisted  of  each  student  taking  an  article 
from  The  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology  (each  student  receiving  a 
different  article)   for  critique. 

2)  California  state  credentiaHty  required  a  course  ii^  Mental  Hygiene  and  I  was 
asked  to  teach  this.     I  immediately  set  out  to  design  a  course  in  personality 
with  the  focus  upon  adaptibility .     About  1950  I  hit  upon  the  device  of  having 
students  do  a  self^study.     Each  was  given  a  code  number  and  filled  out  an  auto- 
biographical study  (52  pages  of  a  questionnaire  type  which  I  called  "A  Psycho- 
logical Guide  to  Self  Understanding'*)-     The  Mental  Hygiene  requirement  has  long 
since  passed  (as  the  necessary  course) .     I  have  found  the  same  device  a  good  one 
for  the  Psychology  of  Personality,  however.     All  students  took  four  personality 
tests  which  were  included  in  the  self  study,  and  each  was  given  a  half  hour 
interview  following  the  book's  evaluation.    We  no  longer  require  the  interview, 
but  it  is  still  available  for  those  who  wish  it. 

3)  In  Social  Psychology  I  early^  developed  the  device  (an  outgrowth  of  some  of 
R.C.  Tryon's  devices)  of  having  each  student  do  a  field  study  of  a  small  group 
(between '10  and  50  people  -  preference  around  ?5    of  which  he  was  a  member. 
There  were  three  elements  of  t  lis  study t 

a.  A  general,  journalistic  description  of  the  group  -  as  might  be  seen  by 
casual  observer  or  an  unsophisticated  member  of  the  group. 

b.  A  social  or  "demographic"  analysis  of  the  group-age  composition,  sex 
distribution,  socio-economic  orientation,  etc. 

c.  A  series  of  psychological  "profiles"  of  members  of  the  group  -  back- 
grounds of  these  individuals,  interactions  in  the  group,  and  hypotheses 
to  explain  their  intra-group  behavior.  ^ 

4)  As  the  college  grew,  so  did  my  Introductory  Class.    When  it  began  to  approach 
100  I  hit  upon  the  "buzz  sessions"  approach.     The  class  would  be  broken  into 
groups  of  five  as  we  tackled  each  new  toj^ic.     (I  sought  to  introduce       about  8 
basic  concepts  in  psychology  -  scientific  method,  the  study  of  behavior, 
motivation,  ^learning,  percepTj^n,  intelligence,  personality,  etc.).    The  groups 
were  asked  basic  questions,  ^gy^"what  causes  us  to  act?,"  and  I  circulated  among 
the  groups  listening  and  raising  questions.     The  groups  then  reported  to  the 

full  class  and  a  consensus  was  developed.  Then  the  textbook  assignment  explaining 
thti  concept*^was  read.  ^  # 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  innovHlion  involves. 

□  Freshmen  □  PsycholuKY  Majors 

□  Sophomores  □  Noh-Majors 

□  limiors  O  Honors  Students 

□  Seniors  □  ^^^^er  (specify):  ^ 

Preretjuisiles^for  students  whu  [)arlii:if)iJle  in  innovation: 
I 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  

Hnvv  lonu  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  —  years 

Ai)pr(i\imate  amount  ol  imlial  funding. necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  ^  $  

A}>pinximcile  .imount  neetied  each  year  to  support  on^oinj^-project  =  $  

Kvahialic)!)  done  on  innovation: 

□  Stiid.enl  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  ^roupls) 

□  Other  (specify]:  '  / 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  de[)artment;  (if  applicable) 

Size  of  Institution  S  Sll 

T{>tal^udent'enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  ^j^±±  

Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Piiblic'^-City  §  Undergraduate  level  proj^ram 

□  I*iil)lic-State  ®  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private'  ED  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban           '  B  Liberal  Art-s 

5a-Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  Kl  Professional 

□  Women  only 
IS  Ooed 

.      Community  or  |unior  College  ,  ^  .  - 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       0  4-1-4     ^  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:    Dr.  W.  Edgar  Gregory 


! 


Title:     Psvchologist  and  Professor  of  Psychology 
Deparlmenf^^U^-I^^Q^gj^ty  of  the  Pacific 

institution:  ^  • 

Address:    gyg  ^^^^  Mendocino  - 
Stockton,  California    95204  „ 


ERiC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)    209  Number:   ^63-0982  Extension: 
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TAKING  THE  GUESSWORK  OUT  OF  STUDYING  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  PSYCHOLOGY  COURSES 


General  Psychology,  Child  Psychology  (all  introductory  courses) 


A  goodly  number  of  students  new  to  the  area  of  psychology  do  not  know  the  gradient 
of  importance  for  course  content.    As  an  instructor  I  feel  that  examinations  are 
not  guessing  games.     I  want  my  students  to  have  mastery  9ver  a  number  of  different 
concepts  in  psychology  (learning  concepts,  developmental  concepts,  etc.),  which  I 
feel  <^arft;  important.     In  order  to  do  this,  I  ,  like  others,  give  examinations 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  multiple-choice  and  essay  questions   (each  part  worth 
50%).    The  novel  feature  is  that  two  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  term  I  give 
the  students  15  (for  example)  essay  questions  worded  exactly  as  they  will  appear 
^  on  future  examinations.     The  student  then  has  plenty  of  time  to  learn  about  each 
question ^area  during  the  term.     In  practice  the  instructor  chooses  5  (for  example) 
of  those  essay  questions  relevant  to  the  areas    covered  to  appear  on  the  mid-term 
examination.     (The  students  would  not  know  which  five  essay  queg^ons  would  be 
asked  until  they  take  the  examination.)  -  Any  student  who  has  t€Sa  the  materials  and 
studied  ca^n  easily  pass  the  essay  part  of  the  examination.     The  value  of  giving  the 
students  the  questions  beforehand  lies  in  the  fact  that  each  student  now  has  some 
in-depth  knowledge  about  a  number  of  concepts  that  at  least  one  instructor  and 
one  textbook  consider  valuable.  •  The  multiple-choice  part  of  the  examination  (the 
other  50%)  reflects  not  only  aspects  of  the  essay  questions  but  of  the  many  other 
relevant*  topics  discussed. 
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INNOVATION  t)/VrA 

rhf  uinnviilion  invoK^s 

Ca  ^'ivshmi'n  (S  PsychoUij^y  Maj(irs 

a  Sii(ih(inuirHs  O  Non-Maj(irs 

□  funinrs  '  □  Honors  Students 

□  S*Minirs  □  OlhtT  Isprcify): 

PnM*tMjuisit<'s  for  stu(i«*nts  vvhn  pfirli(;i[iate  in  innnvalion: 
NONE 

\iinilu*r  ot  stiidrnls  who  parlicipalp  in  innovalidn  ptM*  year: 
.  \{n\\  loii«  h.is  the  mncivation  been  in  rffect/  years- 

Apprnximalr^n?^?i?M  ?hi\^iY?un3Bi]4  ^^^fPs^aP^to  di-velop  and  try  the  innuvalinn  $J1  

Appriixnn.itf*  anmunt  lU'eiU'd  i-ach  ye.u  to  support  onj>oing  project  =  $ — 0  

Kv  .ilu.ilioii  dnn^on  innovation:  „ 
(3  Sl^lcnl  opinion  (juestionnciires 

□  NtiMsuies  t)f  sto(lt*nt  piTjoriiifirK.e  m  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  Kroup(s| 

□  Olfifr  I  specify ): 


iNS'i  rru  rioNAL  da  ta 

Si/r  nl  I),.p.,rt,nent  in  1974-75  acathfmic  year  (N6t'  teaching  presently) 


y  Niiinlier  (if  full -t iitic-tujui valrnt  faculty 

Noiiilirr  of  senior  m.iinrs  m  the  dep«irtment:  (if  applicable) 

Si/f  of  Institution 

rot.rl  student  cnrollmfnt  in  1974-75  acaciemic  j^ear;  .  


ERLC 


(Ihrir.n  IcrislK.s  of  Institution 

□  t'iildi(  -Citv  Kl  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  I'ul)li(  SIfite  '    □  Post-Harcalaurealc  Master's 

□  pnv.ite  ''^               □  Posl-Fiaccalaureate  Doctoral  when  teaching 

□  I  frli.in 

09  Non-lIrt)cin  89  faberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  □  Professional 

□  Women  only  ■» 
a  Coed  \ 

&  (iommunitv  or  | unior  (](dley^e 

Pn'doniin.tnt  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

CaSem^'ster       □  Quarter       □  Trimester      '□4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

N.une  j)^^  Helen  Ackerman 

J'''*'  Professor 
i  )e,[Mrt  menl: 

Institution 

Address        5921  Almond  Terrace 

Plantation,  Florida  33317 


Telephone   (Area  Code)     305  Number:         581-4533  Kxlension: 
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THE  MASTERY  CLASSROOM:  COMBINING  THE  MASTERY  TESTING  APPROACHOF  PS  I  WITH  , 
THE  GROUP-PACING  AND  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  TRADITIONAL  CLASSROOM  '  ^ 

» 

i 


Genera!  Psychology,  Abnormal  Psychology 


The  objectives  were  to  promote  a  high  level  of  mastery,  encourage  regular 
study  and  class  attendance,  and  Increase  students'  preferences  for  behaviors 

•involving  course  material.    The  last  2  objectives  should  Increase  retention 

of  material  and  the  likelihood  that  students  will  continue  to  deal  with  It 

when  the  grading  contlngeney  ends.    Methods  included  assigning  a  textbook 

chapter  and  specific  study  questions  for  each  class,  providing  2  to  3 

testing  opportunities  for  each  chapter,  and  devoting  half  of  each  class 

session  to  testing  plus  feedback  and  the  other  half  of  most  sessions  to  Intere'^t- 

generating  activities  such  as  films  (55%  of  classes),  lecture/discussions 

^i55%  of  classes),  and  demonstrations  {\0%  of  classes).    Courses  met  for  two 
75  minute  sessions  each  week  for  15  weeks.    Most  '(Classes  began  with  a  second 
quiz  of  10  mu  ll-i  pi  e^choice  questions  on  the  previous  assignment,  followed  by 
a  comparable  initial  quiz  on  the  assignment  for  the  day.     Every  fifth  class 
session  began  with  an  optional  repeat  test  of  40  questions  on  the  previous  4 
chapters,  followed  by  a  test  of  20  to  30  questions  on  classroom  material  and 
optional  readings,     (Since  no  second  quiz  was  given  on  fourth  'chapters,  2  extra 
questions  were  inpluded  on  their  initial  quizzes.)    A  comprehensive  semester 
final  was  also  given.     Scoring  and  combining  of  scores  was  done  by  computer. 
Only  scores  of  6  or  above  counted  on  quizzes,  but  all  test  scores  counted. 
Letter  grades  each  covered  a  range  of  7%,  with  70%  required  for  passing. 
Sections  met  both  day  and  evening,  and  Included  students  of  all  levels, 
majors,  and  ages. 

The  percent  receiving  grades  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F,  or  dropping  the  course- 
after  compreting  the  first  unit  were  40,  29,   13,  5,  3,  ^nd  9  for  the  two 
75  student    General  sections,  and  30,  28,   19,  7,  O^y^and  16  for  the  43  student 
Abnormal  section.    Cfass  attendance,  based  on  those  taking  Initial  quizzes, 
averaged  over  90%  in  all  3  sections.    ©tVer  faculty  teaching  General  rated 
the  low  drop  rate  and  high  attendance  as  quite  unusual,  but  comparable  data 
were  not  available  for  other  sections  or  courses.    On  the  Kansas  State  U. 
questionnaire  of  teaching  effectiveness,  student  ratings  of  both  courses 
placed  them  In  the  upper  30^  of  courses  (according  to  KSU  norms)  . for  gaining 
factual  knowledge,   learning  fundamental   principles,  and  Improving  thinking. 
The  General  students  also  placed  It  In  the  upper  50%  of  classes  for  Increasing 
their  positive  attitude  toward  the  field.     Students  rated  the  frequency  of  ' 
quizzes  between  "about  right"  and  "slightly  too  many,"  movies  as  "about  right," 
and  they  requested  more  demonstrations  and  lectures.    These  data  suggest  that 
the  objectives  were  substantially  realized  and  that  the  students  perceived 
them  and  the  methods  for  realizing  them  as  worthwhile,    the  mastery  classroom 
method  is  currently  being  used  in  other  courses,  with  other  schedules  such  as 
three  50  mfnute  sessions  each  week  and  an  8  week  summer  semester,  and  by 
other  faculty  members  in  their  General  sections. 
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INNOyATlON  DA  TA. 

The  innovalion  involves: 

Q  Freshmen  S  Psychology  Majors 

Q  Sophomores  »  flk  Non-Majors 
y  luniors  □  Honors  Students 

g  Seniors  □  Other  (specify): 


Preretjuisiles  for  sludenls  who  part jcipale  in  innovation 


none 


Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  20Q — 
Fiow  lonj^'  hits  the  mnovalion  lieen  m  effect?  — 1 —  years 

A[)prn\miate  amount  oi  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovati(jn  =  $_0- 


Apprt)\imale  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  on^oins  pr'oject  =  $ — 2_ 


Kvalualion  done  on  innovrilion: 

0  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  m  comparisoa  with  non-innovation  C(mlrol  gr(jup(s) 
0  Other  (specify)      Drop  rate,  attendance 


INSTi  !  TTIONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  m  1974-75  academic  year 

Numher  of  full-time-equ; valeni  faculty:  ^ 


Number  of  senior  majors  m  the  department:  _^^8  (if  applicable) 

Si/.e  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:    over  5,flOO 

(Miiiracleristics  of  institution 

□  Pul)li(;-(^ily  0  Undergraduate  level  proj>ram 
Q  Publir  -Stfile  □  Posl-Baccalaurente  Master's 

□  Private  '  ^    □  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 
Q  l'rl)an 

□  Non-nrt)an  R]  Liberal  Arts 

a  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 
E  (^>ed 

□  Community  or  junior  College 

Pre<lonnnant  Crilendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

Q  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

ivj^j^p.    David  F,  Barone 

•pjjjj.       Instructor  In  Psychology 

[)epartmenl      Division  of  Science 

Institution:      University  of  W  i  scons  i  n-Parks  I  de 

Address:  Kenosha,  Wl  53140 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)     (4|4)         Number:  553^2538  Extension: 
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INDEPENDENT  STUDY  AND  SELF-DIRECTED  LEARNING  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 


Child  PfYChology,  Sociil  Pfychology,  Educational  Psychology 

LMmeri  differ.  They  differ  in  whet  they  vwent  to  leem,  how  they  wish  to  leem,  how  quickly  they  learn,  end  how  they  desire  to  be 
evaluated.  In  addition,  some  students  ere  just  out  of  hifih  school  while  others  have  advenced  degrees.  The  traditionel  approach  for  ail 
students  to  leem  the  same  material  at  the  same  time  is  not  responsive  to  the  varying  needs  of  students.  Therefore,  all  psychology 
courses  et  Howard  Community  College  have  been  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  students  but  independent  study  end 
SBlf-directad  leeming  ere  encouraged.  Ten  to  twenty  percent  of  our  students  elect  either  independent  study  or  self-dlracted  leeming. 
Students  decide  if  they  wish  to  woric  on  their  own.  No  personelity  tests  or  achievement  crltarton  en  used  to  screen  students.  The 
success  rate  (completion  of  the  course)  has  moved  from  50%  to  over  90%  while  the  college  success  rate  in  ell  classes  is  eround  70%. 

The  first  day  of  class  students  are  given  behaviordl  objectives  for  the  two  or  more  options  they  may  follow  to  complete  the  course. 
Generally,  students  participate  in  group  discussions  end  view  films  during  class  time.  However,  students  may  select  independent  study 
which  means  that  they  use  the  behaviorei  objectives  as  steted  for  one  of  the  options  but  do  eh  of  the  work  outside  of  cless  at  their 
own  rate.  They  are  working  indepandentiy  of  the  class  but  meet  the  sarrw  objectives  as  students  who  attend  cless.  Film  guides  and 
study  guides  for  reading  materiels  era  available  to  students  on  independent  study. 

Students  who  decide  thet  none  of  the  planned  options  meet  their  needs  can  plen  with  the  Instructor  end  thus  develop  e  course  suited 
to  their  individuel  needs  and  interests.  Some  students  plen  only  for  two  weeks  et  e  time  while  others  plan  for  the  full  term.  Studerits 
can  do  observations  off  campus  or  be  involved  in  a  field  experience  in  the  community. 

From  my  perspective,  here  era  some  of  the  importent  components  for  offering  iridependent  study  and  self-directed  learning. 

1 .  Stu<^ts  need  to  be  eble  to  select  e  structured  course  if  they  wish.  Behavioral  objectives  end  en  overview  of  what  Is  involved  In 
each  option  must  be  reedy  for  the  first  class. 

2.  Students  who  wish  to  work  on  their  own  need  hints  on  how  to  get  started.  Individuel  conferences  during  thif  first  woek  ere 
importent  to  indicate  that  the  student  will  not  be  left  elone  but  will  have  contact  with  the  instructor. 

3.  Students  who  want  le»  structure  and  more  choices  can  select  the  self-directed  learning  approach.  Library  resources  (print  and 
nonprint)  must  be  as  available  as  possible.  A  tour  of  the  library  and  tomo  suggested  materials  to  start  with  decrease  anxiety 
and  waited  time.  Eerty  in  the  course  students  need  to  be  taught  how  to  quickly  and  efficiently  use  llbrory  resources. 

0 

4.  A  specified  format  for  reporting  to  the  instructor  must  be  understood  and  followed.  Students  should  read  what  their 
responsibilities  are  prior  to  their  conforanca  with  the  instructor.  \ 

5.  Agreements  on  what  the  student  will  bo  learning  should  be  written.  The  instructor  end  the  student  each  need  a  copy.  Any 
changes  in  the  agroernent  need  to  bo  made  on  both  copies. 

6.  If  field  experiences  are  to  bo  encouraged,  the  following  needs  to  bo  done. 
k        Matariels  to  teach  the  skills  of  observing  and  working  with  people. 

b.  A  list  Of  ogencies  and  opportunities  for  field  work. 

c.  A  list  of  types  of  projects  end  raloted  assignments. 

d.  A  list  of  readings  which  can  be  raletad  to  the  field  experience. 

e.  glear  agreement  on  whet  will  be  Accomplished  in  the  field  experience. 

8.  Support  from  the  instructor  for  those  who  feel  lonely  working  alone. 

9.  Opportunities  for  students  working  elor>e  to  shore  whet  they  era  doing  end  their  concerns. 

10.  A  deer  description  of  what  is  expected  from  independent  study  end  self-directed  leeming,  guidelines  for  assignments,  and 
explanation  of  the  values  to  the  laarr>er.  An  81  pege  "red"  booklet  to  help  students  raletod  to  this  final  point  has  boon 
devetoped  end  is  availebte. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 


The  innovation  invulvt»s. 

B9  Freshmen  B  Psychology  Majors 

a  Sophomores  E  Non-Majors 

□  limiors  □  Honors  Students 

□  Seniors  □  Other  (specify): 

F^rpre(juisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation:  none 


Niim[)er  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  _30 — 
Hov\  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  — 2  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $_ Q- 
A[)[)ro\im.ile  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $ — Q  .' 


Kv.ilu.jlion  done  on  innovation: 

S  Slodi»nt  opinion  (juest ionnaires 

□  Mrasures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group{s) 

□  Other  Ispecifv). 


INSTITl'TlONAl.  DATA 


Si/.e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  — L 


Number  of  senior  ma)ors  in  the  department:  _  (if  applicable) 

.1000 

Ohara(  terislK.s  of  Institution 


Si/.e  of  Institution  \ 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year: 


□  PubhoCilv 

□ 

Undergraduate  level  program 

Q  Publu  -State 

□ 

Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private 

□ 

Post -Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  I'rban 

□  Non  - 1  'rhan 

□ 

[liberal  Arts 

□ 

Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only 

□ 

Professional 

□  Women  only 

E9  ('oed 

B  Community  or  funior  C'ollege 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

a  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       0  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

.j  j^jp  Associate' Professor 

Department:-  Psychology 

institution:  Howard  Community  College 

AHdress  Columbia,  Maryland  21044 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)      301  Number:     j^^p^SOOO  Extension:  49 

1  i  xj 
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BOOK  OF  THE  ^aTBEK  COURSE:  A  DESIGN  FOB  MOTIVATING  STUDENTS  TO  HELP  ONE  ANOTHER 
LEARN  ABOUT  DEVELOPMENTAL/  PERSONALITY',  SOCIAL  AND  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


Goals:    To  expose  students  to  these  fields  by  emphasizing  their  relevance  to  the  real 
world.    To  help  students  use  one  another  as  resources  for  learning  thus  building 
their  own  confidence  in  their  ability  to  understand  complex  concepts  and  phenomena. 
To  help  students  then  begin  to  see  their  world  as  a  psychologist  might  see  it.  To. 
expose  a  number  of  gradiikte  students  to  variations  in  teaching- and  learning  methods. 

Design:    The  summary  below  was  presented  in  some  detail  as  a  "contract"  between  the 
staff  and  students. 

Weekly  Tasks:     Read  an  assigned  segment  of  R.  W.  White^  ^jiY^^  ^  Progress  (2nd  ed.). 
Read  Book' of  Week:     They  were:     The  Child  Buyer,  Walden  II  (sections).  When  Prophecy 
££ii2.i  A  Separate  Peace,  The  Stranger,  Black  Like  Me,  Psychoanalysis  for  Teachers  and 
Parents,  I  Never  Promised  You  A  Rose  Garden,  and  The  Other  America. 


Each  Monday  there  was  a  20  item  multiple  choic^e  test  on  all  of  course  to  that  date, 
,    with,  major  focus  on  recent  materials  and  book  of  the  week  due  on  that  date.  Answers 
to  test  were  given  immediately.    At  end  of  class,  each  group  of  ^-5  students  received 
the  week's  group  task:     two  essay  items,  one  on  the  content,  the  other  on  group 
development.    One  response  per  group,  a  two  page  essay  per  item  was  due  on  Friday  and' 
returned  on  following  Monday.    Graduate  students  served  as:     process  observers- 
consultants  for  groups;  readers  of  pa^e^rs  (on  Saturday  mornings).     Papers  were 
evaluated  on  f orpiat ,  writing,  and  content  of  answers.  ^ 

Remainder  of  Monday  class,  Wednesdays,  eind  Fridays  were,  for  lectures,  films,  large 
group  discussions,  occasional  team  building  exercises.    This  was  done  in  I968  and  not 
repeated.    With  60  students  and  mostly  volunteer  graduate  students,  it  was  too  much 
work.     The  book  of  the  week  idea  and  the  team  essays,  however,  have  been  used  in 
other  ways.* 
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INNOVA  l  lON  DATA 

Thi»  innnvcition  involves  { 

si  Krrshmen  »  Psychology  Majors 

a  Sophomores  0  Non-Majors 

B)  luruors  □  Honors  Students 

Q  Seniors  □  Other  (specify): 

Prerequisites  for  students  who  piirliciptite  m  innovation: 
Introductory  Psychology 


Numberof  students  who  piirticipate  in  innovation  per  year: 
How  ionj4  has  the  innovation  been  m  effect?  — I  years 


80+ 


Af)proximdte  amount  (il  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  -  $  fiOO,00 
Approximate  amount  neederl  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =   . 

Kvalutitnm  dcme  f>n  innovation: 

£]' Slwdenl  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovatjon  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify): 

Student  opinions  --highly  pbsitive  -  major  complaints  -  very  difficult,  but 

rewarding,  to  le&rn  to  work  with  others;  too  much  work.  ^ 

INS  !  rrUTIONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of-  [)ii|jartment  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  fullMime-equivalent  faculty:  — 20 — 

Numl)er  of  senior  ma)ors  m  the  department:  _2QQ       (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Institution  27  AqO 

'I'otal  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:   ±1  


Chtiracterj^tirs  of  Institution 

El  Pul)li(;-(:ity  0"  Undergraduate  level  program 

B)  Public-State  B  Posl-Baccalaurente  Master's 

0  Private  H  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

a  Urban 

□  No.n^lIrl)an  •  52  Liberal  Arts 

Q  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  nnly  3  Professional 

□  VVdmen  only 
0  Coed 

□  Community  or  junior  (College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Inntitutioa 

□  Semester      0  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  FMTA 

\,,me:  Leonard  M.  Lansky ,  Professor 

Tiile  Professor  / 

I)e[)arlmenl:  Department  of  Psychology/ 

institution  University  of  Cincinnati 

A\<idress  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45221 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  Number:        ^  r-i  Extension: 

513  475-4680  \ii 

475-4873 
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USING  FICTION  TO  TEACH  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CONCEPTS 


General  Psychology;  Social  Psychology 


The  short  story  is  used  here  to  assist  the  student  In  the  discovery  of  a 
particular  principle  of  behavior:  and  to  initiate  the  discussion  of 
psychological  theory  or  concepts.    Fiction  is  also  used  to  illustrate  a 
particular  theory  or  principle  presented  in  lecture.     In  the  social 
psychology  course  students  write  a  paper  in  which  some  psychological 
theory  is  applied  to  a  novel  of  their  choice.    Required  reading  in  both 
■courses  (intro  and  social)  includes  novels  such  as  The  Terminal  Man, 
In  CQld  Blood,  The  Confessions, of  Nat  Turner,  The  Invisible  Man,  and^ 
The  Qx^Bow  Incident. 
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INNOVA  TION  DA  I'A 

The  innoVfilion  involves: 

♦      S  Freshmen 
S9  vS()[) home) res 
S!  |uni(M*s 
CD  Seniors 


S  Psychology  Majors 
S  Non-Majors 
01  Honors  Students  ' 
□  Other  (specify): 


Prerecjuisittfs  f<»r  stmlents  who  partigpate  in.  innovation: 

Nuni[)er  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  2^0 — 
H(tw  lon«  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  — —  years 

-Approxini.jte  amount 'of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $_Q_?_00_ 
Approximate  amount  needeil  e'ach  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $0_j_do — 

Kvalualion  dr)ne  on  innovation: 

.  3  Student  opinion  questionnaires  ^ 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  wtth  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  jspecifyl:  ""^ 


INSTi  ri'TlONAL  DATA  -  -  ^ 

Si/e^(rf  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Numt)er  of  full-tinie-equi valetil^h^ulty: 
Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  ^pfc^ment:  x5- 


(if  applicable) 


Si/e  of  Institution  ^  "^700 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  acadeniic  year:  ^^^^ 


(:hara(.teristits  of  Ilistitution 

□  inil)lj(;-City  ' 

□  Public-State 
_J  :>rivate 
dFl'rban 

V □  .Non-l  h  t)an  . 

□  Men  only  * 

□  Women  only 
S  Ooed 

□  (:f)mmimily  or  Junior  College  ^ 

I  Predo'rninant  Cahmdj^^ System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       B  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR'DATA  y-- 

Name:   Martin  Bolt.  . 

'Vit.^e:  Associate  Professor 

Department:  PsycJnology 

histitution:,  Calvin  College  ur.r-r.c 
Address-  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  ^-9506 


3  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

S  Laberal  Arts 

□  Teatiher  Preparatory 
,  □  Professional 
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Teleph(/tie:  (AreaVcodeJ  6l6  Numb«M':  9^9-^000 

V/  '    "  .  .179 


Extension!  2722 


ft-     r  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CURRICULUM  IN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE 


Subject  Area:     General  and  Developmental  Psychology 

Within  medical  education  curricula  in  tl:^  U.S.,   there  is  no  well-defined 
psychology  content;  additionally,   there  is  a  dearth  of  textbooks  written  for 
"medical  students  with  regards  to  normal  psychological  development.  Criticisms 
have  been  directed,  by  students,    toward  '^irrelevant"  teaching  in  this  area.  In, 
order  to  partially  remedy  the 'problems  of  curriculum  content  definition,  a 
study  was  made  utilizing  a  national  sample  of  practicing  physicians  as  curricular 
"judges'*.     Based  on  over  250  written  replies  and  50  follow-Up  contacts  by  phone, 
a  course  vjas  designed  which  would  meet  the  needs  of  physicians  in  training. 
Additionally,  cpntent  deemed  appropriate  for  preparati6h**  for  licensing  examinations 
was  included. 

Once  the  content  was  fairly  well  dejfined,  an  appropriate  method  of  delivery 
had  to  be  designed.     While  still  evolving,   the  present  course  utilizes  patient 
interviews,  selected  readings  and  handouts,   lectures,   films  and 'discussions . 
Approximately  30  clock  hours  are  dedicated  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
person,  and  the  primary  emphasis   in  both  instruction  and  examinations  is  on        ^  ^ 
•  applied  aspects  of  principles  of  liuman  growth.     At  present,  there  is  one  iiistructor 
who  delivers  the  course  with  the  assistance  of  Certain  medical  students  who 
conduct  "mini-lectures"  on  specific  topics.  «. 

Evaluation  of  this  course  to^date  has  been  via  student  and  clinical  faculty, 
feedback;  reviev/s  have  been  much  ifjpre  favorable  than  for  coursework  previously 
conducted  along  more  "traditional'    lines.     No  control  groups  have  been"  possible; 
students  generally  view,  the  material  as  relevant  to  their  praiptice  goals  and  as 
appropriate  preparation  for  national  examinations.     Attendance  has  remained  quite 
high  and  the  students  have  performed  credibly  on 'both  internal,  and  external 
examinations.     As  with  all  courses,''  evaluation  and  modif icatiog^Ji^ed  upon 
feedback  are  continuous.  * 
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INMOVA  nON  DATA  - 
The  innovation  involvps 

□  Frnshmen  □  Ps^rhology  Majors 
q.  Sophomores  □  Non-Majors 

□  fiiniors      ^  ^  Honors  Students  '         ^  , 

'       □  Seniors  S  Other  (specify):  Medical  students  ^ 

*J'rertH|msiles  for  students  yyho  participate  in  innovHtion: 

all  medical  students  -  ^ 

\unil)tT  of  students  who'  [)HrticipateMn  innovation  per  yeHr:36'-A8 
Hnvv'lonM  has  the  innovation  l)een  in  effect?  i —  yenrs 

.\m)rn\nncitr  Hinount  of  initial  Tu'nding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  50.00 
roximalf  .nnj)unl  needeci  e.ich  year  to  support  onjjoing  project  =  $  _  . 

Kv.iiuationMonr  (tti  innovation:  *  * 

S  Student  opinion  questionnaires  ,  - 

[2  Me.isures  of  sludenCperformance  in  coniparisorF with  non-innovation.:,controLgroup(s)  , 

□  Other  (s[)ecify):  ...  . 


INS  ri  rUTIONAI.  DATA  , 

Sr/e  of  Department  in  1974-7,f  acack'niic  year      ^  ^ 

Number  of  full-ligu-equivalent  farultyf^_iL  

Nui^ber  of  senior  m.ijors  in  'the  department:  JIA  Mf  applicnble) 

Si/V  of  Institution 


Total  student  enrollment  i:n  1974-75  academic  year: 
Characteristics  f)f  JnsI ilution  ^  ~ 


60 


□  f'ublic-Cily  '*  ^  I  mdergraduate  level  program 
gj  i>iit)bc-Slat«  O  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private                       ^  »•  •        □  PT)st-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban                        ^  _ 

□  Non-Urban                         ,  1             Liberal  Arts  ^ 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  t)nly  '            "  M  Professional 
Q  Women  only 

E2  Coed  ' 

□  Community  or  junior  C]ollege 


tVedoinin.uit  C.ilendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester  *    Dfl  Quarter       □  Trimester  -    □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 


INNOVATOR  DATA 


Name:  James  G.  'Bouleger,  Ph,D.  - 

Title:    Associate  Professor,  Associate  Dean 

Department:  Behavioral  Science 

Ins^titution;  University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth,  School  of  Medicine 
Address:  2205  East  5th  St. 

Duluth,  Minnesota  .55812 


.  Telephone:  (Area  Code)  Number:    726-7571  Extensio-n:fe6 

^    '  18i  ^  ■ 
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"SELF-PACED.  PERSONALIZED  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION  JN  INTRODUCTORY 
PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


Introductory  Psychology  I  and  II  and  Educational  Psychology 


A  PSI/Keller  Plan/Mastery  Program  of  self-paced  individualized  instruction  ' 
is  presently  being  used  at  Trenton  State  College  in  some  sections  of  Introductory 
.Psychology  I  and  II  and  in  Educational  Psychology.    In  each  Introductory 
Psychology  course,  a  student  is  required  to  pass  (at  80%  or  better)  IZ  multiple- 
choice  exams  and  a  final  exam  based  on  material  in  the  text  and  programmed 
workbook.    Each  chapter  exam  also  contains  review  items  from  previous  chapters. 
Students  are  given  immediate  feedback  by  trained  student-proctors,  who  score  the 
paper  and  clarify  any  points  of  misunderstanding.    Students  may  take  any  exam 
more  than  once,  without  penalty,  to  better  their  score.    All  exams  are  computer- 
generated,  and  ten  alternate  forms  of  each  exam  are  available.    Grades  i*u£SI  are 
determined  primarily  by  6xam  grades,  though. a  student  may  accumulate  additional 
points  by  attending  optional  enrichment  cl^ssesi  by  being  subjects  in  experiments, 
or  by  completing  other  assignments.    The  PSI  program  in  Educational  Psychology  is 
similar  except  that  half  of  the  assigned  meeting  times  are  set  aside  for  optional 
enrichment  classes.    Study  guides  (educational  objectives)  are  provided  by  the 
instructor.    Grades  in  Educational  Psychplogy  are  not  dependent  on  test  perfor- 
mance, but  rather  on  the  number  and  quality  of  additional  reading  assignments  and 
classroom  observations. 

We  have  done  extensive  research  cdmparing  our  program  to  traditional 
instruction.    PSI  Introductory  Psychology  students  consistently  scored  higher  on 
a  common  final  examination  which  included  both  tactual  items "aiid  items  requiring 
integrative  responses.    PSI  students  :also  scored  higher  on  a  test  of  retention  of 
basic  concepts  given  the  following  semester.    PSI  students  have  a  slight  advantage 
in  terms  of  positive  affect  about  the  subject  matter.    PSI  students "report  that 
they  liked  the  experience  very  much,  and  some  students  reported  that  PSI  improved 
their  study  habits. 

PSI  classes  are  large  -  about  60  students.    Each  proctor  is  assigned  7  to  10 
students.    The  best  students  are  asked  to  be  proctors  for  theMfext  semester,  and 
are  given  course  credit  for  the  experience.    The  cost  of  generating  the  exams  on 
the  computer  is  minimal  -  less  than  $50/semester  on  an  IBM  360.    Use  of  the 
pomputer  makes  it  easy  to  alter  the  item  file.    Cheating  is  nearly  eliminated. 
The  PSI  method  is  particularly  useful  for  courses  in  which  the  entering  behavior 
of  ithe  students  is  quite  variable.    It  allows*  less  able  students  to  repeat  exams 
and  to  receive  intensive  tutorir\g,  while  more  able  students  can  complete  the 
course  quickly. 
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Xiifuhcr  of  stu(li*nts  vv  h 
Hfivv  Icinu  has  tht'  innov 


1N\()\  A'nON  PA  PA 

The  iniiov.ition  inv()l\»'s 

CX  Freshmen  &  Psyc:h()h)«y  Miijors 

CX  So[)hoiii()rrs  K  Non-Miijors 

liminrs  □  Honors  Students  ■ 

CX  Seniors^  Other  Uspecify): 

lMrre(|iiisites  lor  sludenLs  wfio  p.irl icip.ite  in  innovation: 

NONE 

()  pai;t icip.ite  in  innovatJtjn  per  year:  C_J_2Q0/year 
alKHi  l)een  m  efltfct?   _!  yeiirs  - 

ADornMin.ilr  .iinoiinl  u\  initial  lundin^  necessary  to  chnelop  and  try  (he  innovation  -  $i        100/ Semester 

^  inn/        +.     compter  time 

ApprtiMinate  aiuount  nei^ded  each  vear  to  support  ongoing  project  =  S  I  UU/ Semester 

computer  time 

Kvaluation  done  on  inno\alion: 

13  Student  opinion  tpiesl lonnaires     '  ^ 

[J  Mrasuirs  ol  stud-ent  periurmance  in  c(jniparison  with  non-innovalion  control  j4roup(s) 

□  ( )th('r  (speciU  |: 


iNsrrri'  riONAi.  data 

Si/e  of  Dt-partment  in  U)74-7r)  acadriuic  year 

Number  ()f  fuil-tijne-equivalenl  laculty:  ~25_ 


\uml)er  of  senior  ma)or«|^in  the  tit;p'irt ment :C  ■  1 00    (if  appliciible) 

Si/e  ot  Institution  cRnn 

l  olal  student  enrodnient  in  1974-75  academic  year:  — OOOy  


(!h.ira(  leristics  of  Inst 

□  l*ul)lii -( jtv  ^  Undergraduate  level  program 
Ql  I'uhlic-State  □  F^o.st-Haccalaure;ile  Master's 

□  Private  □  Posl-Fiaccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  IVhan 

□  \()n-.l)rl)an  '                      .        DD  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory  - 

□  Mi-n  on!v  □  F^rofessional 

□  Women  only 

(3  CofMl 

□  (:j)mmimity  (>r  junior  Cidlej^e 

l^n'doininant  Calendar  S\stein  at  Your  Infilitulicm 

dJScmrstiT       nguart'^r       □  Trimester  /    □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

I\.\()\'AT()R  lyXTA  ^ 

Name     Dr.  Napcy  S,  Breland  and  Dr.  Marshall  P.  Smith 

iiHe      Assistant  Professor     -  Professor 

Dj'partment  Psychology 

Institution:     Trenton  State  College 

Address:        Pennington  Road 

Trenton'i  New  Jersey  08625 


Telephone.  (Area  Code)         609         Number:      2485/6  Extension:. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED  OPPORTUNITY  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  COURSES 


General  Psychology,  Psychology  of  Adolescence,  Applied  Psychology,  and  Educational  Psychology 


The  material  in  this  course  is  presented  in  lecture  and  class  discussion,  but  is  also 
presented  in  a  manner  to  afford  the  student  an  opportunity  for  individual  effort.  The 
student  is  given  three  assignments  that  involve  a  choice:     (1)  An  oral  report,  brief,  but 
expressing  the  student's  ovm  choice  of  topic.     (2)  A  reading  report;  here,  the  student 
has  freedom  to  choose  his  reading  matter,  as  long  as  he  does  read,  and  reports  on  his 
reading.     (3)  A  terra  report,  more  important  than  either  (1)  or  (2);  this  gives  the 
student  an  opportunity , to  do  research  and  report  on  it.  The^  student  is  asked  to  select 
his  own  topic  within  the  confines  of  the  course,  although  this  can  be  very  flexible.  If 
the  work  done  on  this  paper  justifies  it,  the  instructor  can,  and  often  does,  waive  the 
final  examination.  f 


LNNOVA  riON  DATA 
Tht'  innovalion  mvoKrs 

'  □  Frrshnifn  □  Psy( :h(.l()«y  Majors 

□  S()[)hf»mares  CS  Non-Maiors 

63  |unn»rs       .  .      □  Honors  St  udcnis 

□  Seniors  □  ^>thrr  (specjfy): 

Pri'rfqiMSjtrs  for  sliulfnls  vvho  partn  ipalf  in  innovation: 


none 


Nhinl)«*r  of  students  who  part icipale  in  innQvation  per  yrar:   20-60  . 

How  \nnM  h«is  thf  innovation  heen  \jn         t?  — °—  yi'ars  ^ 

Ap[)roMin.ite  .unuunt  of  initial  funcim^  nrrrssary  to  drvdup  .ind  try  tht'  innovation  =' $  

Ar,^,  ^mniinr  Fxxon  would,  care  to  donate  to  Whi,tworth  College  college  has  a  rather 

^ri^f?ifft^  ai^mun\  npecrrcl  ecfrli  vear  lo  support  on^om^  project  -  $  ^«  ^  ^ 

desperate  need  for  library  materials,  books  and  journals. 

lArtfiialmn  done  on  innnvation; 

□  Student  opinion  i| uest ion na i res     none  ,    '  ,  . 

□  MtMsures  .)f  student  perfonn.mce  in  compaj-ison  with  aon-innovationcontrol  ^roupjs) 

'□  Other  (sptM.ily): 

iNS'iM^rr  rioNAL  data  .  • 

Si/r  of  [)ep<irtinenl  in  1974-75  ai.adenm.  ye<ir 
Nninher  of  f ull-t  irne-equi valent  faculty: 


Nmnher  of  senmn  inajors  in  the  department:    (il  applicahle) 

Si/e  ol  Institution 

r(»t.il  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  .K.ademic  year:  — 150-/00 

(■.[i.irin  lensiM  s  of  Institution 

□  Pi,1,1h -(^ily  .^-^^  °  llnder^r.iduate  level  proj^ram 

□  Puhli.  State  .         .  0\  □  Post.Ba.:.:alaureate  Masjer's 


□  I>ost-Ha(:(:alaureate  Doctoral 


|0  f'nv.iie  -V 
I'rhan  —  small  city  \ 

□  \(,n-l'rl)an  ^      .         ®  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  F^rei^arat*)ry 

□  Men  onlv  "  C^Professionar 

□  Wr>men  onlv  ^ 
63  C'.i'ed 

□  Communitv  <>r  |iinior  College 


\ 


Piednminant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       Q  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

N.mic  Dr.  Zed  H.  Burns 

Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 

I),.p..rlm.-nl:  Department ■  of  Education  and  Psychology 

Insliluhon:    Whitworth  College 

A.ldress:       Brookhaven,  Mississippi  396U1 


(. 


Tp|.'phon.':  (Area  C:<.(1.-)  Number:  •  Extension; 

.  i  O  O 

v. 
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VALUE,  ATTITUDINAL  AND  MORAL  CONFLICT,  DEVELOPMENT,  CLARIFICATION,  AND 
RESPONSIBILITY:     PROCESSES  AND  CONTENT  FOR  EDUCATORS,  ADMINISTRATORS, 
REHABILITATION  PEOPLE  AND  OTHER  HEALING  PROFESSIONS 

Educational  psychology   (especially  perception,  learning,  motivation,  cognition), 
Educational  philosophy  and  foundations,.  Developmental  psychology.  Social  ^ 
psychology.  Mental  health. 


Objectives:-   Defining  and  discrimination  of  the  meaning  and  morality  together  with 
related  concepts  and  tetms  such  as  conscience,  guilt,  shame,  belief,   interest,  atti- 
tude, etc.     Individualized  Reading  from  personal  extensive  bibliography  (4000 
entries ),  .and  from  personal  ^'portable'*,  library  toward  student  input  and  application 
(fc^r  their  classrooms  or  for  the  other  indicated  professions).  • 

Methods:     Value  clarification  approaches,  conflict  stories,   films  and  film  strips, 
disau3^ion,  role-play ing,   together  with  unique  student  inputs,  sharing  and  appli- 
cations. ^ 

Content:     Defining  values,  morality  and  related  terms;  methods  of  value  clarification; 
viewpoints  of  various  reseatehers  and  theorists  concerning  moral  and  value  develop- 
ment;  levels  of  morality  and  valuing  —  implications  of  these  to  education,  and  x)ther 
related  professions;   steps  in  the  processes  of  valuing;  how  people  learn  values  — 
value  shifts,   changes  and  eonsistency,  together  with  implications  to  teaching, 
counseling,  etc.;  utilizing  of  conflict  films  concerning  moral  and  value  development; 
familiarization  with  instruments  for  measuring  values,  value  shifts,  changes,  moral 
stages,  etc.    'Number-  of  students,  etc.:     Taught  once  or  twice  a  year  for  3  hours  /^"^ 
credit  (graduate  or  undergraduate)  with  average  class  size  of   15  students.  One 
faculty  member  and  one  assistant   (assistant  impartially  and  carefully  chosen). 
Equipment:     Personal  bibliography,  personal  library,  value  conflicjt:  films  and  - 
film  strips,  dittoed  op.en-ended  role-playing  skits,  dittoed  models  depicting 
possible  value  and  moral  processes,  collected  instruments  for  measurement  of 
values  and  moral  development  levels.     Evaluation  of  outcomes:       Via  anonymous 
student  responses  to  open-ended  instrument  depicting  strong  points,  weak  points, 
suggestions  and  justifications  thereto  about  content,  processes,  apd  resulting 
proclucts  of  the  course. 


INNOV  -M  ION  DA  1  A 

G3  Psychology  Majors 
G3  Non-Ma)()rs 
□  Honors  Students 
0  Other  |spci:ify|:  Graduate 

fMt'ir.jiiisitrs  lor  stuili'iits  who      t n  ipat i'  in  mnov.ition:      Junior  standing 


□  Irrshnirn 

.  □  Sophoinori»s 

f]  |nmnis 

C  Snimrs 


NuiiiImm  c)I  stlJ(l^nls•  uho  parti(:i[)atr.m  innovation  per  ye.ir:  — 
How  iiMiv^  ii.is  thi»  innovation  hren  in  effect''  _3   years 

\[»pf oxmiale  amount  oj  initial  hindin^  netessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  S  1,QQQ  ^ 
A[)pi.>\iniate  amount  nei-iled  ea(  h  vear  to  s»|)port  on^DinM  projecl  =  $500,00   (faculty  salarJ-es-$22 ,0(56) 

f\\..duatinn  dtiiie  Jin  innovation: 


P  Student  opinion  (^uest lonn.nres 

□  Mr.isuies  ol  student  [)erlornian(e  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  Mroup|s) 

□  Other  (specify  ) 


INS  1  1  I'P'nONAI.  DA'4^A 


I  Department  m  1974-7ri  academic  year 
Numher  of  full-t ime-etjuivalent  laculty:  lfi_ 


\umi)!'r  of  senior  majors  m  the  department:  —          (if  applicable) 

Si/f  n[  Institution  *  -  lO'X 

i  ntal  student  t-nrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:   

.* 

( ihar.uirrtst ICS* of  Institution 

□  IMibln  -City  H  I Inderj^raduate  level  program 
Ci  Viil)li(  -State  Q  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private  Q  P(»sl-Baccahiureale  Doctoral 
GF  I  Than 

□  Nftn  l^rhan  3  Liberal  Arts 

Ca  Teacher  Preparatory  v 

□  M«n  only  Q  Proff^ssional 

□  Women  only 

a  Coed          '  ■  ^ 

□  Ciomniunilv  or  |unior  (.ollej^e  ^ 

Pr»'dominaut  Calft^ndai  System  at  Your  Institution 

□kSemester       □  Quarter       □Trimester       □4-1-4       O  Other  iSpecify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

\  f  ■  ^ 

Dr.  Robert  E.  CalmeeTy^ 

title  Professor 

Deiiaiimerir  g^^^tijj^al  P^cliplogy,  College  of  Education 
Insnriiti()n:,u^;j^^ei.Qi,^y  of  Arizona 
A(idress      College  of  Education 

University  of  Arizpna  ' 

Tucson,  Arizona,  85721 

'      ■  ■    .  '  h    '  ■ 

"lelephone:  (Area  Code)       go2         Number:  Exlension: 

■  :  •■  .       18T....,,  ..  ..  :  ■ 


EXPERIENTIAL  CURRICULUM  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  AT  A  TWO  YEAR  COLLEGE 


pxperlmental,  Stat Istics ^  Human  Development,  and . Independent  Study 


Each  psychology  course  of/ered  at  this  college,  except  Introductory 
Psychology,  requires  some  form  of  laboratory  participation.' The  pri-, 
mary  objective  of  these  laboratories  is  to  provide  some  "real  life" 
experience  with  some  of  the  p'rof ess^xial  activities  related  to  the 
course  content.  ^  ^-    -  ^ 

1.     In  Experimental  Psych61pgic^  labs  proyide^exper ience  with  yaYious 
^  different  expei;imental  design^  (simple  between  gr'oups,  solomon 
four  group^^simple  within  subjects,  Intrasubject.  replication,  ' 
latin  square,  etc.),  different  typ«S  of  ^pparatu^. (operant 
J    conditioning  chamber,  m*azes,  activity  wheels,  reaction  time,s 
hand  steadiness,  et^. )  and  with  dirferent  areas ' of . research  in 
^  Exiperimental  Psychology  (verbalvl^arTilng ,  motivation,  behavioral 
analysis,  psychophysics,  psychopharmacolpgy,  etc.)k  Students 
must  also  learfi  A. P. A.  writing  style  and  statistical  •to9;L8  of 
data  'analysis.  ,  *    ,      *  /  - 

The  Statistics  lapq,  require  the  ^ctual  collection  of  data  from 
students  on  campus  and  analysis  usiAg  various  statistical 
techniques  including  2  x  2  "factorial  anaiyals  of  variance, 
students  t,  chi  square,  Pearson's  r,  Wilcoxon, -Mann-Whitney ,  - 
Spearman  RHO,  Sandler's  A,  etc. 
3*,     Human  Development  labs  require  students  to  serve  as  volunteers 

in  some  community^ett ing  such  aa  the  Social  Services  Department, 
local  schools,  day  care  centers,  etc^^  Stud^^ts  must  also  meet 
each  week  with  their  irfetructor  to  discuss  recent  labs,  to  plan 
for  future  work  and  to  assess  the  value  of  their  experiences. 
4.     Labs  iS"  Independent  Stucly  are  designed  to  help  students  learn  how 
to  lo6a^e  the  reference  material  necassary  to  wjrite  quality  ^papers 
ia  psychology.     At  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  each  student 
selects  any  psychological  topJrc  of  interest  and  then  he  or  she 
spends  c^e<^rest"  of  the  semestej:  obtaining  literature  related 
to  the  thosen  topic.     Students  must  locate  and  obtain  papers 
cited        textbooks,  papers  listed  in  proceedings  of  regional,  and 
national  meetings,  an^  papers  indexed  in  psychological  abstracts. 
They  must  also  pettTse  APA  monitor  apd  American  Psychologist  for 
any  relevant  information.     Grades  are  based  upon  the  number  and 
diversity  of  papers  obtained  and  on  a  written  term  paper  sum- 
marizing what  they  have  learned  about  their  chosen  topid.  At 
the  end  of  the  semestrgYv^hey  should  be  experts  in  one  area 
in  psychology.  ^ — ^ 
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innovahon  data 

The  innnvairon  invulves-: 

B  Freshmen 
B  Sophomores 

luniors 
Q  Scmors 


3  Psychology  Majors 
Ck  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 


.  Pn»n't|uisiles  h>r  students  vvhii  participate  in  innovation: 
Introductory  Psychology 

Number  of/sludenls  who  participate  in  innovatiun  per  year:   

How  hm«  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  ^ — .  years 

Api)ru\imate  .imo'unl  of  inilwii  funding  nect^ssary  to  t,f*?velop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  lOQ 
Appruiimale  a imuinl  needed  each  year  to3uf\port  ong-oing  project  =  $^  

Kvdluatiofi  liorte  on  innovaH(m:  ,  ^  , 

•0  Stu(tFn.l  ojyinion  qur»^li().nnarres 

□  Mk.ismmps  (i\  studrnt^VJ^rformance  in  comparison  with  n«m-innovation  control  group(s| 

□  ,C)l[j('r  {specify)  " 


l\S'l'ITUrU)NAL  DATA 

Si'/<>  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-lime>equiValent  faculty: 


Numlier  of  senjor  ituijors  in  ihe  department: 


(^f  appl  icable  I 


Sr/.e  of  Institution         ^  ^ 

•  '       Total  student  enrollment  m  1974-75  academic  yeat: 


300 


Chararlerlstics  of  Infitilution 

Q  Public-City 
a  Public-State 

□  Private 

□  Url)an 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 

□  Cjied 

09  Community  or  Junior  "College 


F'redomin.ml  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

a  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4 

INNOVA  I'OR  DATA 


-0  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Posl'BacCalaureate  Master's 

□  Posi-Bancalaureate  Doctoral 

B]  Liberal  Arts 

O  Teacher  Preparatory 

O  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Name; 
Title 

Department: 
Institution:  ' 
Address: 


P.M.  Douglass  IV 
Instructor         /  * 
Psychology 
UWC-Rlchland 

Richland  Center,  WI  53581 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)        608        Number:  647-6186 

■  '  189 


Extension: 


56 
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1.     PS  I  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  AT  HILO  COLLEGE 
2.     COMPUTER  SUPPORT  OF  PS  I 


Introductory  Psychology;  Statistical  Techniques ;  Social  Psychology;  Adjustment 
Basic- Methodology;  Advanced  Methodology ;  Teaching  Psychology. 

Computer  programs  described  below  support  courses  in  psychology  as  well  as 
other  departments  on  campus. 
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1.  Thf' objective  of  the  program  is  to  individualize  and  personalize  selected  courses 
in  psychology  with  a  PSI  or  Unit-Mastery  format.     Introductory  Psychology  uses  the 
PLUMS  system  of  Unit-Mastery  instruction  published^ by  Scott-Foresman  and  utilizes 
advanced  undergraduate  tutors;  Statistical  Techniques  uses  the  ILS  materials  and 
course  assistants;  Social  Psychology  uses  the  McGinnies  text  with  Stalling' s  Unit- 
Mastery  u^terlals  and  a  peer-proctoring  system;  Adjustment  focuses  on  college  adjust- 
ment with  materials  written  by  B.   Higa  &  C.  Riga  of  Hilo  College  and  utilizes  course 
assistants;  and  the  Basic  and  Advanced  Methodology  are  being  developed  by  four  faculty 
members  in  one-credit  modules  for  implementation  in  Spring,   1976.     The  courses  enroll 
approximately  650  students  yearly  and  utili/e  30  tutors  enrolled  in  the  Teaching 
Psychology  course,  4  undergraduate  course  assistants,  and  peer-proctoring  procedures. 
For  the  introductory  courses,  we  have  a  campus  quiz  and  tutorial  center  (shared  with 
other  departments)  which  is  staffed  by  three  materials  supervisors  and  a  variable 
number  of  tutors.     Advanced  courses  use  course  assistants  and/or  peer  proctors. 
Evaluation  has  included  student  and  faculty .ques tionnaires   (consistently  favorable) 
and  experimental  comparisons  of  different,  quizzing  methods,  tutoring  systems,  and 
bonus  point  procedures;  as  well  as  the  interdisciplinary  generalization  of  Unit-Mastety 
study  skills.     Courses  are  supported  in  varying  degrees  by  the  computer  programs 
described  below. 

r 

2.  Objectives  of  the  computer  support  programs  are  to  provide  systematic  and 
standardized   (yet  flexible)  generation  of  tests,  evaluation  of  items,  summaries  of 
student  progress  and  data  for  course  evaluation.     Use  of  the  computer  programs  has 
also  reduced  cheating  problems  and  stimulated  faculty  interest  in,  and  use  of,  PSl, 
Student  quizzes  are  taken  on  specially  printed  IBM  cards  which  provide  a  data  base 
for  course  monitoring  and  improvement.     Each  instructor .is  provided  with  weekly 
progress  reports  summarizing  student  performance  on  unit  quizzes,  and  end-of-course 
evaluative  information. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

Thk'  mnov#ilu)n  involves  ^ 

CK  Freshmen  H  Psyrholugy  Majors 

QJ  Sophomores  B  Non-Ma)ors 

g  u^niors  □  Honors  Students 

Ssenmrs  □  ^^ther  (specily): 

Wvrequisites  for  students  who  parliL»pat€  in  innovation: 

students:  No  prerequisites  4«..«^,4^„ 
tutors:    minimum  of  A  grade  in  coutse  for  which  student  is  tutoring;  interview 

with  instructor  »  i-cn 

Number  of  stutlents  who  participate  m  innovation  per  year:  .650- 
Hou  lonj4  h.is  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  —A  years 

AppfovmMte  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  lo  devehjp  and  try  the  innovation  =  |5QQ(n^ 

Annrovnn.ite  amount  nee(ied  rach  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $75QQ'(i) 

'  $15,000  (2) 

hA.ilufilion  ilone  on  innov.ilion: 

C2I  Student  opinion  t|uesti(mnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  nan-innovation  control  Sroupls) 
a  Other  (specify)   Measures  of  student  performance  in  different  PSI  formats 


INSririTIONAL  DATA 

Si/.e  of  Department  in  1974-7S  .icademic  year  p 
Number  of  full-t  ime-e(^ui  v.ilent  faculty;^ 


Number  of  senior  ma)ors  in  the  department:  JL5         (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Institution  1700 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year;  -^^^^  

Char.iclerislics  of  Institution 

□  p,a,li(  -Citv  ^  llrtdersraduate  level  proj4ram 
a  Public  -State  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private  °  Pcjst-Baccalaureale  Doctoral 

n  Norr^Irhan  «  l'»»»P'"al  Arts  . 

El  Teacher  Prep'aratory 

□  Men  only  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 
IS  Coed 

□  Ccmimunity  or  junior  College 

Pre(b>min.inl  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

ra  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVA FOR  DATA 

-  .Vmie     Dr.  <^Jerry,  L-  'Johnson  • 
,  'llil^.      Associate  Professor 

AjJ.ir.-ss:  '      P-O.-  Box  1S57  . 

Hllo,  Hawaii*  96720 


^^NE^hone:  (Area  c;f)de|    808   •  Number.  961~9A39     .  Extension: 

.191.  '    '  ■ 
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UNIVERSITY.  LEARNING  CENTER 


Interdisciplinary  Studies 


The  University  Learning  Cfenter  is  a  self  ^-contained  unit  with  a  small  number  of  . 
students,   teachers,  and  faculty.     Approximately  3000  square  feet  of  comfortably 
furnished  space  provides  a  basic  area  fo^  study,  meetings  wi;h  students  and  faculty, 
and  informal  interactions  between  students  and  teachers  over  school  wo^k.  j 

The  University  Learning  Center  stresses  knowledge  as  an  on-going  part  of  thp 
student's  life,  whose  quality  comes  from  its  thrust  and  direction  as  well  as  from 
its  content.     Instruction  is  individualized  and  self-powered,  based  on  informal 
interactions  between  faculty  and  teachers  and  students.     Educational  resources  include 
the  four  faculty  who  help  with  long-range  and  broad  issues  surrounding  the  student's 
learning,  six  teachers  who  art  available  for  specific  and  regular  assistance;  resource 
centers  which  provide  textual  materials;  faculty  consultants  outside  of  the  University 
Learning  Center  who  guide  students*  work  in  specialized  fields.     A  home  ba^e  group, 
composed  of  up  to  12  studen-ts,  led  by  a  faculty  member,  is  the  students'  primary 
social  and  intellectual  base.     Academic  accomplishment  i&  evaluated  from  a  journal, 
a  continous  account  by  the  student  of  hi^  learning.     There  are  few  limitations  to 
content  areas  that  can  be  studied  other  th^n     the  students'  own  interests,  persis- 
tence, and  willingness  to  actively  seek  consultation  and  instruction. 

Tfi"e  University  Learning  Center  awards  a  B.A.  in  intetdisciplinary  Studies. 


INNOVATION  DATA  .  .  X   ^ 

The  innovalion.inv()l.vt*s: 

a  Freshmen  .     S  Psychology  Majors 

IJ  Sophomores  S  Non-Majors 

H  juniors  ^  Honors  Students 

O  Seniors  '  ^  Other  (specify): 

Prerequisites  f(^r  students  who  parlir.ipate  in  innovation: 

Must  meet- University  admission  requirements;  departmental  interview  recommended 

V  .  .  o,r.    102  (this  includes  t>oth  University 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  V^'^^' ^Learning  Center  students  and  stu- 
How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect  ?  ^  years  denS  S^^^         old  Psychology 

Approximate  amount  <fef  initial  funding  ne(:essa;y  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $350,000  Learning 

.                                                             .             ♦      135,000  Center 
Approximate  Hm>)unt  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  *   /  program) 

Evaluation  done  on  innovation: 

a  Student  opinion  questionnaires  .  .  r 

a  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  groupls) 

a  Other  (specify):     Academic  content  ^  "  » 

Historical  and  demographic  , 

INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  "  "     ,  .      %  ^ 

Size  <jf  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  -±. 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  _22  (if  applicable) 

Size  of  Institution  13  ggo 

Total  student  enrollmenltin  1974-75  academic  year:  ?  


Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City  .                °  IJndergr^fduate  level  program 

□  Hubhc-Slate  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
^    a  Private  SI  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban                     .  .               51  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  °  Professional 

□  Women  only 
□I  C'oed 

□  Comrhunity  or  |unior  College 

Predominant  Calentl^r  System  at  Your  Institution 

S  Semester      □  Quarter       □  T/imester       0  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA  ' 

Name:     Charles  B.  Ferster,  Ph.D. 
Title:      Director,  University  Learning  Center 
Department:     University  Learning  Center 
Institution:      The    American  University 

Address:         Massachusetts-  and  Nebraska  Avenues,  NW  ^ 
Washington,  D.C     20016  ^  ^ 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)        202         Number:    686-2339  Exlensiofi: 

■  \    -  193 

ERIC  W2 


COORDINAIED  (INTERDEPARTMENTAL)  SEMINAR 


SUPPLEMENTARY  WEEKLY  SEMINAR  FOR  STUDENTS  SIMULTANEOUSLY  ENROLLED  IN 
THE  INTRODUCTORY  COURSES  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  BIOLOGY 


Psychology  and  Biology 


Students  enrolled  in  the  regular  Psychology  and  Biology  courses  are 
invited  to  add  a  1-credit  weekly  seminar  meeting  under  the  direction  of 
faculty  members  representing  both  fields.     Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
Students  in  the  group  are  assigned  adjoining  space  in  the  "Center" 
dormitory  and  a  cominbn  set  of  sl:udent  and  faculty  advisers.  (Because 
these  are  freshmen  this  is  easily  done  in  the  initial  room  assignments  J )  j 

Similar  cross-disciplinary  seminars  in  other  paried  subject-areas  determine 
room  assignmnets  for  other  groups  of  freshmen  in  the  Center  -  the  whole  ' 
forming  a  more  than  normally  cohesive  social-academic  unit- 

Topics  available  for  exploration  are  reviewed  in  early  meetings  followed 
by  selection  of  specific  themes  and  topics  and  division  of  responsibilities 
among  students  for. development  and  presentation,  with  faculty  members 
as  advisors.  *  ^ 

Library  research,  field  observation  and  planned  experimental  approaches 
are  used.    Topics  and  lines  oX^nvestigation  are  largely  student- 
determined.     Faculty  members  direct  attention  to  available  materials, 
applicable  methodology. 


V 
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INNOVATION  DATA  . 
The  innovation  involves: 

ID  Freshmen 

□  Sophomores 

□  juniors 

□  "Seniors 


□  Psychology  Majors- 

□  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 


Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 

,   (Corequlsltes  rather  than J> re requites ) :  Student  must  elect,  in  the  same  semester, 

introductory  courses  in  Psychology  >  and  Biology 
Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  51^15 
-Htiw  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  — 2  years 

'Approximate  amount  of  initial  funtfing  hecessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =•$  

Approximat'e  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $ —  

Kvaluation  done  on  innovation: 


EE  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance. in  comparison  with  non-innovatron  contr 

□  (3ther  (specify): 


> 

itrp4  group( 


s) 


/ 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 


Number  of  senior  ti^Jijors  in  the  department:  20_  (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Institution  1600 

Total  student  enrollment  in  J974-75  academic  year:  


Charactt^ristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City 

□  Pui)li(:-State 
09  Private 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban  ^ 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
B  Coed 

qi  Community  or  junior  College 


E9  Undergraduate-level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

EI:Liberal  Arts  / 
•□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 

\ 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  institution 

□  Semester       □Quarter       □Trimester      Q  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Center  for  Coordinated  Study  (student-faculty  grouping)  ' 
E.  Parker 'Johnson,  Director,  C.C.S,   (Administrator Program) 


Name: 
Title: 

Department: 
Instit  ution: 
Address: 


Colby  College 
Waterville,  MaindW4901 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  207 


Number: 


'ErJc 


873-1131 
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Extension: 


236 


HUMANIZING  MASTERY  LEARNING  WITHOUT^ PARAPROFESSIONAL  ASSlSTAlJCE 

i 


Introductory  and  Developmental  Psychology  but  suitable  for  other  areas 


A  year  ago  I  first  used  Mastery  Learning  rigidly.    I  divided  the  text 
into  twelve  sections  and  vrrote  fifty  study  objectives  for  each  section.    I  next 
vrrote  a  multiple-choice  question  for  each  of  the  fifty  objectives,  scrambled  the 
order,  ^d  used  this  for  the  test-ret  est.    This  format  allowed  only  one  day  for 
discussion  of  the-objectives  but  by  the  end  of  the  term  the  classes  showed  an 
average  of  935^  masteary  of  the  600  objectives.    Student  gains  rose  from 
'(with  2^  chance)  on  the  ptretest  to  &4%  on  the  posttest.    I  was  able  to  award 
4.0  grades  to  almost  two-thirds  of  the  Qlass.  for  mastering  an  average  of  of 
the  maierlaJ..    Student  response  to  a  questionaire  showed  that  they  felt  they 
worked  mu9h  harder,  learned  much  more, -.and,  ^f  they  were  teachers,  would  them- 
selves employ  a  Masteary  Approach.    A  small  nimber  of  students  criticized  the 
approach  as  being  cold  ajid  of  demanding  rote  memorization.* 

To  help  offset  the  charge  of  excessive  memorization  I  have  rewritten 
the  objectives,  making  them  broader  in  scope  arfd  so  hopefully  demanding 
understanding.    I  h^e  further  rewritten  many  pf  the  test  questions  to  determine 
the  student's  ability  to  apply  pri-nciples  and  understand  ,poncepts.    And  finally, 
the  retest  now  differs  from  the  .test  in  the  oi^ier^  of  the  questions  and  .in  the 
order  of  the  multiple-choice  answers,  thereby  removing  a  mnemonic  device.  * 

In  an  attempt  to  personalize  the  approach,  I  decreased  the  number 
of  unit  sections  from  twelve  to  ten  which  permits  two  days  of  discussion 
before  each  period  of  testing.    Student  reaction  indicates  that  the  change  was* 
worthwhile.  '    ^  • 

Northwestern  Michigan  College  is  a  small  C9mmunity  college.  Volunteer 
student  proctors  proved  too  unrelidlble  and  we  have  neither  the  funds  nor  the 
graduate  assistants  to  offer  much  help.    However  by  careful  organization  I  have 
been  able  to  check  the  tests  and  record  and  post  the  questions,  missed  at  the 
end  of  the  testing  hour.    My  class  size  averages  thirty  students  but  I've  been 
able  to  successfully  grade  up  to  fifty  students. 

A  final  humanizing  effect  is  that  I  can  guarantee  all  students  a 
passing  grade  if  they  maJce  an  honest  effort.    I  believe  that  the  passing  grade 
is  aji^honest  dne  since  90?S  is  passing  and  through  the  disc^rete  use  of  Incompletes, 
stud^ts  who^  would  otherwise  fail  can  objectively  prove  to  me  that  they  have 
indeed,  mas tOTed  90jS  of  the  material,  though  it  might  be  during  the  following- term. 
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INNOVATiON  DATA 

TJie  mnovalion, involves: 

Freshmen 
D  Sophomores 

□  [uniors 

□  Seniors 


'OQXPsycholoj^y  Majors 
KKNon-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 


Prerequisiljes  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation:. 

None.    The  innovations  are  for  use  in  my  peneral  Psychology  and  Developmental  courses 


Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  yelfjr:  350 
How  lonjj  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?   Qlie  years 

A[)[)ro\iTiiale  nmounl  of  inilial  funding*  necessary  to  develop  and  try  th*?  innovation  =  $  Q.QQ 
Ap[)ro\imate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  0»00 

Kvaluali<)n  done  on  innovation: 

DC  Student  opmion  questionnaires  "        -  ^ 

O  Measures  of  Student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
□  Other  (specify): 


iNSTiTUTiONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  three 

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  =--(41  applicable) 

Si/r  of  institution  ^  ^ 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  j^ar:  2200  


(Characteristics  of  Institution 

XX  Puhtic-City 
tl  Fhihlic-State 

□  Private 

□  Urban 

□  Non-l  Irhan 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 

DCC^immunity  or  Junior  College 


Undergraduate  level  progra 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Masters 

□  Post-Baccalaurec^te  Doctoral 

KXLiberal  Arts  ^ 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


1^ 


Predonimant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      XXQuarter       □  Trimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:    Francis  J.  Kullman 

Title:  Instructor 

Department:  Social  Science 

Institution:  Northwestern  Michigan  College 

Address:      Traverse  City,  Mich.  ^684 


□  Other  (Specify): 


ERLC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  6l6 


Number:  9^-5650 
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Extension:  215 


PERSO^^ALIZED  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION 


r 


Introductory  Psychology 


after  Fiej.v^o  ^ 


Statistifc 

Various  OSiKer  Fieldls 


The  personalize^  system  .of  instruction,  as  described  by  jF,S,  Keller,  is  a  self- 
paced,  mastery  based  system,  which  employs  advanced  undergraduate  proctors  to 
administer  and  grade  the  quizzes  which  are  used  to  assess  mastery.     The  content 
of  the  course  is/divided  into  relatively  small  units  which'  the  students  must 
master  in  sequence. ^  Alternate  test  forms  are  available )f or  use  if  mastery  is 
not  achieved  on  the  initial  testing.     In  this  manner,  the  tests  serve  as 
diagnostic  aids,  and  h^ve  no  aversive  consequences  since  units  are  retaken 
until  mastered.    Lectures  and  demonstrations  are  irregularly  given,  and  serve 
as  motivational  devices  rather  than  as  instruments  of  information  transmission. 

The  instructional  staff  generally  consists  of  a  faculty  member,  one  graduate 
student  who  is  in  charge  of  record  keeping  and  oversees  tHe  proctors,  and  the 
under^aduate  proctors  who  are  responsible  for  test  administration  and  grading. 
Typically,  one  proctor  is  responsible  for  Jt^l2  .studenHs. 

Evaluation  of  the  personalized  system  of  instruction  iif  terras  of  both  outcome^ 
and  ratings,  has  indicated  that  the  system  results  ia  both  better  performance 
and  retention  than  comparable  lecture  courses.  < 
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INNOVATION  DATA:  .  '  -  . 

The  mhoviition  mvolvt^s: 

IS  Freshmen  j   XL  Psychology  Majors 

IS  Sophomores  /    Tffl  Non-Majors 

63  lur^iors  □  Honors  Students 

QO  Seniors  □  Other  (specify):  ^ 

F^rerequisiles  for  students  who  pdrlicipate  in  innovation: 

NONE 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  A 00- 

How  lonjj  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?     6      years  ® 

Approximate  ainounl  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  S^^QQ 

Approximate  amount  needeci  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $^2400  

\ 

Hvaluation  done  on  innovation: 

Q  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

E5  MjMSures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovafnon  control  group(^) 
□  Other  (specify):  \ 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

 \  7  

Size  ofDepartment  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-lime-equivalent  faculty: 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  600      (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  12'ygQQ  

Clhararlerislics  of  Institution  , 

□  I^ublic-City  »■  jS  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Fhi[)li(:-State  QQ  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
QO  Private  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Qoctoral 

□  Urban  '*  ^ 

□  Non-Urban  fi  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 
•Q  Men  only  □  Professional 

CPWomen  on^y 
B  Coed 

□  Community  or  junior  College  ^ 

Predominant  (Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

O  Semester      □  Qifarler      □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA  '  ^  . 

Name:    Dr.  Gerald  Lachter  ^ 

Title:        Aflsoclate  Professor  ^  % 

Department:  Psychology 
Institution:  c.W.  Post  College 

Addnjss:  Greenvale,  N.Y.  11548 


C 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)    516  Number:  299-2377,  Extension: 
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EASTERN  ILLINOIS  UNIYERSITY  OFFERS  TWO  OPTIONS  " .  , 

TO  PSYCHOLOOY  MAJORS:    I    SCIENTIFIC  AND  II    PARAPROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  CURRICULUM 


/•I 


.    In  order  to  meet  ^he  needs  of  all  students  interested  in  psychology,  the 
departmen^t  offers  two  sequences  of  courses.    Option  I:    the  "Scientific"  sequence 
of  traditional  courfies  is  desig»5d\o  prepare  undergraduates  for  competitive/ 
graduate  schools  with  a  scientific  focus;    Small  honors  classes^are  planned  to 
optimize  learning  and^ .provide 'close  contacft  with  r.e search-oriented  faculty,  so  that 
'the  student  cati  ^ndert^aJte  researchist  the  BA  level.  '  .  * 

Option  IJr  '  the '^'Paraprofessional"  sequence  of  courses  is  to  prepare  under- 
graduates for  human  service  Jobs  at  the  BA-level  or  forapplL^  MA-J:evel  graduate 
progr^ma.  Moa.t  psychology  majors*  da'not^  become  researchers;  therefore,  >feware 
trying  to  realistically  prepare  persons'  to  Vdrk  a6  Mental  Health  Workers,  Crisis 
Intervention  Counselors,  Wei f^e  arid  Rehabilitation  , Counselors ,  nursery- school  .  j 
teacherg,  ^ligh  school  psychglQgy  teachers,  Correctipns  .  Counselors,*,  nursing  home 
attendents ,  "^d'  so  on.  ^        »  ^ 

All  piajors  muat  take  three,  courses:  , 


Psycholb^:    2310  -  Introductory  Esychology  1 
^3^P  -.-Advanced  tnt^roductory 
3601  -  >ay/Cfcological  Measurement  - 

Then,  thejj;^  choosie- one  of  the  options  listed  below 
f  >  .  Total 


3  •  ' 

3 

3        .  ' 

23  semester- hours 
32  semester  hours 


I.  Scientific: 


on 


2610  -  Statistics 
3810-  Exi)erimental  Psychology:  Learning 
3820  -  -Experimental  Psychology:-^  Perception 
^plus  15  elective  hours  in  Psychology 


il.    Par  apro  f  ^s  s  i  on  al :  , 

^'   3270  -  Abnormal  Psychology 
.3590  -  Theories  of  Personality' 
3800  -  Research  Methods. 
U8U0  -  The  Clinical  Poychplogist 
plus  10  elective' ho\irs  from: 
3501  -^Child  Psychology 
3520  -  Adolescent  Psychology 
35UO  -  Ma£i^-ity  and  Old  Age 
3550  -  Mental  Hygiene 


**850  -^AsychologioiL  Intervention 
3600  ^Sociology-social  work 
3500  -  Healtl?  Education-hpman  sexuality 
U8OO  -  Health  Education-drugs 


U7»^  -  Psychology  of  Exceptionill  Child    U8UO—  Home  Econ.-disad^rkntaged' family 

Because  of  the  minimal  and  flexible  requirements  for  a  BA  in  Psychoiogy,  "  ,  ' 

Junior  coll'ege  transfer  students  with  an  AA  degree  should  have  no  difficulty 
graduating' in  two  years.    Indeed,  many -students  elect  to  take  both  scientif;lc 
and  paraprofessional  courses.  r  .      .  • 

Th^ 'department  pllsuis  to  further  impl-ove  its  paraprofessional*  option  wl,th 
more  "skixis"  courses  and  practicum  experiex^e,  sUcii  as  Ba^io  Helping  Si|fcl^s, 
Behavior  Modification,  Group  Facilitation,  Behavior  Therapy,  Humanistic^- Psychplogy, 
Trantfadtional  Analysis  and  other  insight  approaches. 

-    Within  2-3  years,  we  expect  over  200  students  in  theK  Paraprofessional  option 
and  ov^r  100  studpnts  in  the  .Scientific  option.    It  ii  poBsibl^e  to  get  a  teaching 
certificate  and,  thus,  have  the  option  of  teaching  personalijr  app].ied  psychology  ' 
courses  in  t.^ie  public  schools.    Th^  deparn(ient  plans  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
6T  each  course  and  the  outcome  of  both  options  by  GRE's  and  assessment  of  relevant 
skills.  .  ,  • 

For  more  information^and  an  exchange  of  ideas,  please  write  or  call. 

200    ■        ■  ■    ■  ' 
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INNCjVATION  DA  TA 
The  mnoviilion  mvfilvps: 

□  Freshmen 

□  Sophomdres  , 


5&  PsychpljDgy  Majors 

□  Non-Majors  ^  ■ 

□  Honors  Sjudenis 

.  Other  (specify)";^  ^ 


PrerequiHires  for  sliulenis  who  parhcipale  in  innovation:non|B ,  open  to  any  major. 


Nunibrr  1*4  studehls  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year: 
How  Iwifl^as  thr  innovation  been  in  effect?      Q  years 


300+ 


Approxinifilf  ciinounl  ol  i/ii-l uil"  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  (he  innovation  =  ^gione  extra 

Ap[)ro\jmrit<*  amount  needetl  each  v<?ar  lo  support  ongoi'ng  project  =  $none_extra,  except  expansion  of 

^   ,    V  faculty- 

KCTfKjJlion  (lonr  on  [nnVvntion; 

Q  Student  opinion  queslu)nnaires  _ 

13  Mrasiiri's  of  8ludf»nl  perform^ance  in  comparison  wiltyrfTon-iti novation  control  j^roup(s) 
m  Oitier  (spi»(  ily):  GRE  in'  senior  year  kq^d  ^^^,ph^qurse  will  be  eyaluated. 

INSTITUTION Ai.  DATA  .  ^  / 

Si/e  (jf  Dppaffmrnt  in  1974-75  academic  yuar  \ 

*Niimbfr't)f  full-time-equivalenl  J*icijjtj^:    19  \     '  •  > 

Number  «f  senior  majors  in  the  Qefrart ment:  4iQ_  |if  *flp(?|icable) 

*  V**  -It 

Si/.c  <jf*In8triulion  . 

Total  student  enrollment  ih  1974-75' acgdemi-dypar:  8,000  


(Iharaclerislics  of  Institution" 

□  Puhlic-Cily" 
BB  I>ul>lu -Stale 

□  Private. 
D  Urbtin 
Q  NonlUr^ban 


I 


□  Men^only 

CD  Women  only 
B  Coed 

□  >C>omhnundy  or  |.unior  C^ollefio 


•LJnderj^raduale  level  program 
-^/63  ,Pc)st-Baccalaureate  Master's 
□  Post-Baccalcjureale  Uoctorat 

63  i::\beral  Arts 
Q  Teacher  Preparatory 
B  Professional 


Prr<^>mini^at  C7y|^pnda'r^>>sftem  at  Your  institulion 
.   a  Semester  ^    □  Qua  rile  r       0  T/imester  □4-1-4 


□  Other  (Specify): 


INNOVATOR  DATA 

•    Na me: Psychology  Departmerit  (Clayton  E  Ladd) 
,  Title:  Chairman  "and  Profe^aoi: 
Department:  Psychology 
Institution:  Eaatern  Illlmiis  University 
Address:  Charleston,  IE  6l920 


Telephone:  (Area  (Jodelf  217 


Number: 


ERLC 


581-2127 

201 

200 


Extension: 


USING  DICTATED  NOTES  TO  TEACH  PSYCHOLOGY  TO  CObMUNITY  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  WITH 
LIMITED  LITERACY 


General  and  Developmental  Psychology 


The. aim  is  to  develop  and  assess  a  teaching  technique  which  will  overcome  the 
widespread  literacy  limitations  of  inner  city  community  college  students, 
whose  note- taking  skills  are  especially  faulty. 

The  instructor  first  covers  the  usual  lecture  material  (which  is  not  in  and  of 
itself  innovative.)    Next,  he  or  she  extracts  the  kernel  i  of.  each  major  -aubtopic 
and  provides  it  in  the  form  of  word-by-word  dictation.     Help  with  spelling, 
definitions  and  word-derivations  is  provided. 


Pre^and  p'ost-testing  of  comparable  "experimental"  and  "control"  groups  needs 
to  be  conducted  and  analyzed.  ^  ' 
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INNOV  A  rioN  r)A'rA 

Thi;  innjJvahon  involves 

DD  \jri»shm«»n  □  Psychology  Majors" 

5j|Js(»(Thomnri'S  □  Non-Majors 

(Jr  loniors  P  Honors  Slutlents 

□  Srnuirs  ^  □  Other  (speciTy): 

F'rcrrcjuisilrs  for  sluilenis  who  par! icipale  in  innovation:  .  ^ 

They  should  be  limited  in  literacy  skills,  e^g.  ,  "open-^enrollment"  community  college 
students. 

{)  p.irlic.ipaU*  in  innovation  per  year:  250  . 
M(»v\  lonj4  has  thi'  innov.ilion  been  in  eflect?  4  years 

Appr<»xim.ih»  .nnount  ul  iniiiai  funilrnK  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  -  $-500  

AppFoxini.ilt'  aniDonl  ni'rdiul  {Mch  ye.ir  to  sujjport  on^oinj^  pro)ect  =   

Kvalualum  done  on  innoVfit ion:  » 
(S  Sliuhfnl  opinion  cjut^st lonnaires 

SI  Measori's  of  sliichrnt  [n'rformance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  ^roup(s) 

□  Other'lspecify) 


INSriTUTlONAL  DATA  ^  •  .     '  ^ 

Si/c  of  Department' in  1974-75  .icademic  year  *  . 

Number  of  full-lime-equivalent  faculty:  ^3  psychology) 

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  (if  applicable) 

Si/j?  of  Institution  -  J" 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:        *  ,  

(.'harar  terislH  s  of  Institution 

BD  I>ublic:-(:ily  (x^^^r  fnnrUnc^                □  Undergraduate  level  program 

E  Public-Slate  ^J"-*-"^  luuuiUB;                ^  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  I*rivale  □  Posl-Haccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban  Aasfe«ktote  Bachelor's'  degree  programs 

□  Non-llrb.m  □  I.iberaT^Pi^ 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  *  □  Professional 

□  Women  ()nly  ' 
0  Cjied 

Q  (^ommunilv  or  |unior  (College 
"*        •        /  * 

Prcdommant  (iiil/ndar  System  at  Your  Institution  *  *  . 

'[XSemesler       □  Quarter      □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVA  TOR  DATA  ^ 

Namp:    Dr,  ^redric  B.  Nalven 
litle  Associate  Professor 

Department:     Social  Science      ^  ,  * 

Institution:       *    New  York  City  Coiranunity  College 
Address:  300  Jay  Street  '  . 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)        2l5         Number:    643-*3654  Extension: 
ERIC  •  202  " 


UNDERGRADUATE  FIELD  WORK  PROGRAM  IN  LOCAL  COMilUNITY  SETTINGS: 
PROJECT  OUTREACH 


Generai  lYi  troduc  tory  psychology,   and   8  pe  d  1  f  l^cAl  ly, ,    developmental,  community, 
clinical,    organizational   and  social   psychology   f i e Ida ;   pa r t i c ipan t 
observation  method,  * 


A  2-credit   course  which  may  be    taken   3    times   designed   for  all  under- 
graduates  regardless   of   major.  ^  -  ^  ^  .  1, 

'    •  \ 

Program  consists  of   40  different   project's   in   t^e  at^eas   of  mental  health,  . 
education,    criminal   justice,    personal   growth,    community  organizations,  child* 
care,    geriatrics   retardation,    physical   disabilities.   Juvenile   dellnquenc^y  and 
hosp  i  tals .  '  '  f 

Students    read   about    the   s.emester's   offerings,    indicate    their  preferences, 
undergo   interviews   and   then  are   placed    in  a   project.     Approximately  800  students 
enroll  each  semester.  .  , 

Students   spend  4hours/week   in.  the  f  ie  1  d/ se  1 1  in  g  ;   1  hoiir/weel^*  in  discussion 
sessions;    p.lus^  other  meetings,      Requ  1  r  emen  t  s   vary   among  projects  but   us.ually  . 
include  writing  a   log  of   experiences,    taking   res pon s ib i 1 i ty   for  a"  sess ion  ,  pre- 
paring reports,    etc.      Films,    guest .  speaker's ,  I  video    tapes,    field   trips  are 
utilized*  heavily. 

* 

S tuden t s- vork   in  groups,    guided   by  more   experienced   students    serving  as 
leaders.      These    leaders   are   trained  by   Outreach  staff,  v 

Supervis'ioh   i^   provided  both   in    the   setting  by    the.  field   liasion  and 
on   campus   by  director  of   Project  Outreach,    Shula   Reinharz.      Each   project  is, 
headed  by   a   coordinator  who   is   an  advanced   undergraduate   or   graduate  student. 
Turnover  occurseverytwosemesters*  '* 

Administration,    planning,    evalua t ion ,    1 iaison  work  with   the'  commuirt  ty   is  • 
ifesponsib  i  11  ty   of  Outreach   staff   for  Vhom   this   is   an  educational   experiment  in 
otgartiza t ion .     ^he    10   staff  members   are   teaching  assistants   or  temporary 
employees   of   the  psychology  department,  ^  ^ 

Students    report   satisfaction  and   claim   to  have^eatned  a   great  deal,  The^y 
enjoy   assuming   responsibility   for   their  project  and   tackling   the  difficult 
ethical   issues   thaj:   arise    in  t he ^ r  s et  t  ings  ;  ,  /  . 

The   course    is   not   graded,    however  an  unsatisfactory  'per  forman  ce  rei3ults 
In   '^no  credit".       A  $10.00   lab   fee   is   charged   to   cover  all  unusual  costs,^ 
e.g/   transportation.  ,  "  *  T 

^       *A11   placements   are   local;    all   commitments  are   for  at   least  one  semester 
months)  .      Community   response    is  overwhelmingly   re'C*eptive,  -  / 

^  •     •     •  . 

Large   scalq   research   proj^ts   completed   or  iri   pro'gress    include:  student 
satisfaction,    student   attitude   change,    and  Outreach-agency  linkages. 
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INrviOVATlON  DATA-^ 

The  innovrilion  involvtis: 

0  Freshnipn 

^  Sophtjmores 

0  [uniors  ^ 

IS  Senit'irs 


E3  Psychology  Majors 
B  Non-Majors 
Q  Honors  Students 
Q  Other  (specify): 


Frrrequi sites  lor  students  who. participate  in  innovation; 
Introductory'  psychdlogy  or  equivalent 


All  students  are  welcome  to  apply 


Niinihcr  of  students  who  participate  in  inROvation  per  ^ear:  2000  pluG 
&  Hovv  lont4  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  _9_  years 

•^Pfjroximate  ainount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  2_ 


Appro\im.iti>  ainount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  One  fa^culty  member  plus  funds  for 
for  teaching  assts.  ($20,00/^emester)  plus  transportation,  sec,  salary,  supplies  etc, 

Kvalua  I  ion  (lone  on  innova«U<un:       "*  ^  ' 

(3  Sitident  opinicm  questionnaires 

□  MeciHurY'S  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  groupfs) 
a  Other  (specify):  ^  student  attitude  change.  -->^  ,  " 

Examination  of  mutual  perception  of  project  coordinators  and  field 

placement  liaison. 

JMSTITl^TIONAL  DATA  -  . 

Si/e of  Deparfment  in  1974-75  academic  year  .  ' 

Number  of  full-time-fequivalent  faculty:  57 


Numh^r  of  senior.ma jors  in  the  department;  _300_  (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Institution        ,  , 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  _3Z,ilQ0_^ 


Characlerislirs  of  Institution 

□  Pirhlic-City 
g  fndilic-State 

□  Private  j 

□  Urban  -  ' 

□  Non-Urban 

D  Men  only 

□  Women  only 

Q  Coed       "  J 

□  Community  or  Junior  CtXtfege 


B  Undergraduate  level  program 
E3  Pqsl-Baccalaureate  Master's 
IS  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

Q  Liberal  Arts 

ESI  Teacher  Preparatory 

B  Professional 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       Q  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA  "  ^  , 

Shula  Reinharz  .  - 

Lecturer,  Dept.  of  Psychology,  Director,  Projest  Outreach 


Name: 
Title: 
Department: 
(nstit  ution: 
Address; 


Dept.  of  Psychology 
University  of  Michigan 
554  Thompson  St. 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104 


ERLC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  315 


Number:     764-  9188  or 
764-  9279 


Extension: 
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FULL  TIME  FIELD  \fpRK  PROGRAM  INTEGRATED  WITH  CLASSROOM 
LEARNING:     PROJECT  OUTREACH  SPRIHG  INTERNSHIP 


Adolescence*  Deviance,  Institutions       ^  \ 


This  innovative  program  is  designed  to  deal  with  an  8-week  block  of  time  in  which 
studen^  can  do  full-time  intensive  rather  than  extensive  work  in  field  settings.  May 
and  June  1975  is  the  pilot  run  of  the  program. 

The  theme  "adolescents  in  stress  situations"  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  student 
interest. 

For  the  pilot  run,  we  limited  the  program  to  15  students,  each  with  previous  field 
work  experience  and  familiarity  with  subject  matter.     Students  were  selected  on  the  basis 
of  an  interview  which  asked  for  responses  to  characteristic  situations  which  students 
would  encounter.     Five  different  settings  are  participating  in  the  intership-special 
education  classes,  unit  of  a  general  hospital,'  a  unit  of  a  psychiatric  hospital,  a 
reform  school  and  a  family  group  home  (halfway  house).     Each  student  selects  three 
Bettings.     Students  work  in  groups  in  thq  setting,  supervised  by  an  advanced  student 
who  accompanies  groups  to  the  field.  - 

The  eight  staff  members  include  administrative,  field  placement,  and  academic 
directors,  and  five  supervisors,  one  for  each  setting.     The  staff  planned  the  entire 
program  with  the  guidance  of  Shula  Reinharz,  member  of  the  psychology  department 
faculty. 

Staff  and  students  meet  for  two  2-hour  seminars  per  week  in  which  readings  are 
discussed,  films  shown,  lectures  prese«|red  by  staff  and  guest  speakers.  An 
additional  weekly  seminar  is  for  students  to  share  experiences  in  the  five  settings. 
Each  placement  group  meets  weekly  for  review  and  planning  of  the  field  work.  Students 
also  have  individual  conferences  with  supervisors  on  a  weekly  basis. 

The  focus  is  on  a  comparative  analysis  of  adolescents  in  the  various  settings. 
Supervisors  brings  an  interdisciplinary  perspective. 

Students  develop  a  contract  with  the  academic  director  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ' 
final  product  each  person  will  submit. 

Evaluation,  is  ongoing  and  will  be  completed  during  "July  and  August  after 
completion  bf  the  program. 

'Internship"  implies  intensive,  supervised  field  experience  but  does  not  employ 
pre-prof essional  training. 

Placement  personnel  cooperated  in  devising  roles  for  the  students  in  the  field. 
The  placements  were  already  affiliated  with  another  program.  Project  Outreach,  and 
therefore  easily  accessible  to  the  new  Spring  Intership. 
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IWOVA  riON  DA  I'A  ^ 

Thi*  innovation  mvolvr*;  « 

0  Fri'shmt'n  Q  Psychology  Majors 

E  Sophomores  Q  Non-Majors 

E  luniors  n  Honors  Students 

E  Seniors  .  □  Other  (specify jij  .  _  .  ^ 

F^rtfreijuisites  lor  students  who  i)iirli(;ipnte  in  innovati()n:  -Students  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
previous  experience  and' familiaritV  with  subject  ma^tter;  class  standing  apd  major  are 
not  admissions  criteria.  ^  ♦ 

Number  (if  students  who  [)iirlicipate  m  innwviition  per  year:  LSAiu  pilot  run  in  .program',  and  8  staff  . 

How*  hui^  has  tiie  innovation  been  in  effect*?  .  years  .        members  who  'are  also  students. 

Afjpniximate  amount  of  mituil  funding  ne(.essary  to  develop  and  try  t he' innovat ion  =  $  32QQ  for  temporary 

Approximate  amount  nertled  each  vear  to  support  on^oin^  project  =  $  \_  ^^^^^  ^"^^^  time  of  salaried 

Estimate  that  continutation  costs  will  be  slightly  lower       staff  member. 
Kxaluation  done  on. innovation:    than  start  costs;  future  costs  will  ^Iso  depend  on  size  ot 

^  xStudent  opinion  (j^uest ionnaires  .  P^^S^^™  -  .  ^ 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  wiLh  non-innovation  (-"nlrol  yroim(s)       ^  '  . 
IS  oiber  (specify):  Ongoing  evaluation  feedback  f rom-students ;  post-p^ogr'a'ni  evaluation  by 

field  personnel;  composite  program  evaluation 

iN'STrpirnoNAL  data  y 

Si/e  of  Department  jn  1974-75  academic  year 

\und)er  of  [ull-time-equi Vtilent  faculty:  §-7  

Number  cd  senior  majors  in  the  de'paj^ment:  .         ,   (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Institution  * 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  your:  17,Q0Q  

(Characteristics  of  Institution  ' 

□  FHil)!ic-City  '    g  1  Inder^caduate  level  program 

□  Public-State  S  F^)st-Baccalaureate  Master's 
^     □  Private  OS  P(jst.-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban  .       '       ^  ^  .  '  ■  ^ 

□  Non-Urban  '  *  Liberal  Arts 

63  Teacher  Preparatory  " 

□  Men  only  (3- Professional  '       .  ' 

□  Women  only     ,         ,                                                         .  , 
a  Coed  '  '  V  •         :  y 

□  (Community  or*junior  CollejJe 

F^redommant  (Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       E  Trimester       0  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA  h      hv^  ^ 

Name:  Shula  Reinharz 
Title:  Lecturer 
Depart  ment:pgychology 

Institution:university  of  Michigan  ^ 

Address:      554  Thompson  Avenue  ,  ^ 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)    313         *    Number:  764-9188  ^  Extension: 

764-9279 
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AN  AUDIO-VISUAL  COURSE'  ON  PERCEPTION  AND  THE  PRACTITIONER  FOR  SELF-PACED 
AND  GROUP  INSTRUCTIONAL  SETTINGS  ,  "  .  ' 


Perception;  Special  Education;  Child  Development 


The  tape-filmstrip- series  developed  for  this  course  consists  of  ten  taped 
lectures  ranging  from  approximately  20  to  45  minutes  in  length,  and  972 
illustrative  frames.     The  material,  is  divided  into  six  major  sections: 
(1)  Introduction  to  Perception  and  Sensation^   (2)  Measurement;   (3)  Visual 
Perception;   (4)  Perceptual  Learning;   (5)  Sensory  Interaction;  and  (6)  Per- 
ceptual and  Perceptual-motor  training.     The  purposes  of  the  course  are  to: 
1.  introduce  students  in  psychology,  education,  and  related  fields  to  some 
basic  concepts,  theories,  and  research  in  perception;  2,  help  students 
think  about  some  unanswered  questions  about  basic  perceptual  processes; 
3.     help' sfudents  think  critically  about  p^eaeUt  educatjional  procedures; 
and  4.  make  some  very  tentative  "suggestions"  about  appropriate  stimulus 
conditions  tor  learning  situations. 

At  the  beginning*  of  the  course,  each  student  is  given  a  pretest  and  a  set 
of  notes  containing  outlines  of  the  taped*  lectures,  study  questions,  and  lists 
of  references.     After  studying  and  viewing  the  material  in  each  section, 
each  student  takes  a  unit  test  with  objective  and  short  essay  items  and 
corrects  the  test  from  answer  keys.    Alternative  forms  of  each .unit  test 
are  provided  for  students  who  do  not  reach  the  criterion  negotiated  at  the 
beginning  cxf  the  course.     In  self-paced  individualized  learning  situations, 
the  amount  of  time  students  spent  on  the  course  ranged  from  11  to  85  hours, 
^/ith  a  mean  of  34.37  hours  (15=30).     In  addition  to  individualize^  learning ' 
settings,  the  course  materials  have  been  used  in  group  classes  in  child 
development  and  learning  disabilities.     When  the  course  materials  have  provided 
the  core  content  for  a  group  coutse  on  "perception  and  the  practitioner," 
students  have  applied  their  knowledge  in  field  experiments  or  experiences. 

I  ^ 
During  their  development,  the  courjte  materials  were  revised  based  on  feedback 
from  university  and  state  college  ^.nstructors  and  undergraduate  and  beginning 
graduate  students  in  psychology  and  education.     The  course  has  also  been 
evaluated  extensively  in  both  individualized  and    group  settings,  and  data 
-have  been  gathered  on  various  factors  including  references  most  frequently  4 
used  by  students,  and  ^.nal  exam  performance. as  a  function  of  time  spent  on 
the  course,'  number  of  unit  tests  taken,  and  instructor-Imposed  vs.  student- 
imposed  unit  test  criterion.     Currently,  the  course  developer  is  using  the 
materials  in  a  non-traditicftial  competence-based  state^college,  serving 
adult  students  who'  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  college.     The  course  is 
available  to  all  students  on  an  independent  study  basis.     The  materials  are 
housed  in  an  A-V  room,  and  after  registering  for  the  course,  each  student 
is  shown  how  to  operate  the  equipment  by  a  secretary.     The  secretary  also 
administers  the  pretest  and  gives  the  student  the  set  of  notes,  unit  tests, 
and  answer  k,eys.    Although  most  students  complete  the  course  entirely  on 
their  'own  at  their  own  pace,  students  having  specific  content  questions 
cdntact^  the  instructor  by  telephone.     In  this  particular  educational 
setting,  students  who  most  frequently  sign  up  for  the  course  are  worjclng 
in  day  care  or  preschool  environments. 
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INNOVATljON  DAi  A  I  -  * 

Tht*  miiovtition  mvulves 

□  Frpshnu'n       *  63  PsycholoKY  Majors 

□  Sophomores  69  Non-Majors  .  ' 
gg  luoiios  □  Honors  Students 

H  Seniors  '    □  Other  (specilyl: 

Preretpiisites  I'or  students  who  [)arlic;ipate  in  innovation:' 

Most  students  have  had  introductory  psychology;  many  have  had  work  experience  in 
education  and  human* service  related  fields. 

Nomher  ol  students  v%ho  partjcipate  in  innovation  per  year:  varies;  has  ranged  from  10-200, 
How  lon«  has  tl»e  innovalo)n  Ijeen  iti^effect?  _5   years 

Apjiroxiniate  amount  ot  initial  funding  necessary  *to  (h'velop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $425,00 
Approximate  am{)unt  neecieil  eai'h  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  SiO.nt)  - 

Kvalualion  dcme  on  inn{)v.ition: 

(3  Student  opinion  questi{)nnaires 

Q  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  (>fontrol  group(.s) 
63  Other  |specify):   Nirve  evaluation  studies  were  done  using  all  or  selected 

portions  of  the  course  materials  in  self-paced  or  group  settings  on  students 
in  various  academic  programs.    See  also  previous  narrat^ive  description. 

ix'sTrrnTioNAL  data 

Si/e  of  Department  tn  1974-75  .o  adf^^iic  year 

Numl)er  of  full-t ime-equivalent] faculty:    College  has  no  Departments. 
Number  {)f  senior  maj{)rs  in  the  department:    (if  applicable) 

Si/e  ot  Institution  , 

Tojal  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  acaclemic  year:   


C:haract«Tisti{:s  of  Institution  *  ^ 

□  [*ubli(:^ity  63  I  Inder^r^aduate  level  program 
fi- Public-State               '  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

"  □  l*r!vate  D  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

S  llrl)an 

□  Non-Urban  Kl  Lil)eral  Arts  * 

□  Teacher  Preparatcjry 

□  Men  only  *  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 
^  Coed 

□  C:ommunity  or  lunujr  College 

Predonnnant  Calendar  System  af  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       H  Quarter       □  Trimester       0  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

IjjNOVA TOR  DATA  ^ 

Name:  Susan  T.  Rydell 

Title:  Dean,  Minneapolis  Learning  Center 

Di44jartment: 

Institution:       Minnesota  Metropolitan  State  College 
«  Address:  '        IDS  Concourse 

717  Nicollet  Mall 
Minneapolis,  MN  55402 


Telephone"  (Area  Code)       612  NiJmber:     338-8767  Extension: 
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APPLICATION  OF  LINEAR  MODELS  AND  DIAGRAMS  TO  SIMPLIFY  AND  CLARIFY.  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
THEORIES  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  INTERACTIONS  IN  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY,  ADOLESCENT  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PSYCHOCOGY  OF  PERSONALITY 


General  Psycholagy,  personality,  abnormal  psychology  and  adolescefxl;^  psychology 


Objective :  To  diagram  and  chart  complex  theories  of  personality  and  psychological 
interaction  through  a  series  of  models  which  are  all  inclusive  of  the  theory  but 
as  drawings  to  enable  the  students  to  grasp  relationships  Yeadily  and  visualize 
new  relationships. 

Method:  .Students  are  shown  basic  models  on  the  blackboard,  then  encouraged  tcT 
read  up  on  the  theory  being  discussed  and  in  individualized  stqdy  projects  Jihey 
finally  submit  their  drawings  of  how  they  conceptualize  relationships  in  th"eories 
under  discussion,  and  how  it  helped  them.understafid  and  visualize  niaw  relationships. 
Students  get  to  explain  their  models  and  why  they  see  the  relationslvLps  they  do, 
and  this  enables  feed-back  from  bther  students.     Finally  all  the  submitted 
models  for  each  theory  are  combined  with  student  help  int^  a  master  model  which 
endeavors  to  incorporate  everybody's  contribution. 

CBmtent :^  Consist  of  basix  written  material  in  textbook  on  personality  or 
dysfunctional  theory  under  consideration  and  then 'through  drawings  on  paper 
we  relate  form  (structure)  and  functional  (behavior)  relationships. 

Number  of  Students  Involved:  Standard  size  class. 

Assistants  and  Faculty  involved:  Optional, 

Equipment:.  Early  stages  of  project  requires  blackboard,  and  advanced  stages 
might  benefit  from  slide  projector. 

Evaluation:    Students  enjoy  mastering  complex  theories  and  student  evaluations 
have  been  favorable. 
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INNOVA  TION  DATA  '  ^ 

Th*'  iiinrivalion  invulvi?s; 

Ca  Freshmen  CX  Psycholo«y''Miij{)rs 

01  Sciphomores  63  Non-Mnjors 

S  liiniyrs  H  Honors  Stutlenls 

^^"^''^'^  -  ^  5  (^^her(spe(:ify|:g^^hange  students 

*  Prfrt'ijuisili's  for  sluclenls  who  pijrtH:ipale  in  innovation: 

NONE  "  «  ■  . 

NumhiT  of  students  whu  f)arli(:ipate  in-innoval ion  per  year:  50 
How  lon>»  h»js  the  inn{)vali()n  been  in  effect?    IQ  years 

Ap[)roxiniate  amount  oi  inNial  fundirf^  neressary  lo  develop  and  try  the  innova'tion  =  ^  IQQ. 
A[)pro\irnatj'  .hnount  net'tlfd  each  year  lo  support  ongoinj^  pro)ef:l  = 

Kvalualion  done  on  innoViil ion.: 

CS  StodenI  opinion  que^ i{)nnaires 

{2  Measiirrs  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  gr()U[)(s) 
Q  Other  (specify!:    Publication  of  findings  forthcoming 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Si/.r  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  fuli-lime-equivalent  fc^culty:  4Q 


Number  of  senior  ina)or.s  in  the  flepartment;  (if  applicable) 

Si/e  (if  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  iji  1974-75  academic  yeHr-  -  15^000 

('hara(  teristics  of  Inslilulibn 

□  J*oblu:-City  Q  Dnder^radunte  level  program 
Q  IMibbc'Slate                       -  S  Posl-Barcalaureale  Master's 

□  Private  B  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban     '  . 

a  Noii'Hrban  S  Liberal  Arts 

Q  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  g  Professional 

□  Women  only 
lalloed 

□  (lomnumity  or  junior  (lolle^e 

« 

Predonrtnfmt  Oalendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

C3  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:     Frank  K.  Schmidt,  Ph.D. 
Tille       Adjunct  Professor 

Department:  Psychology  and  continuing  education 
(nshtuiion  *  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Address  Smith  Building  —  Altoona  Campus 

Altoonam,  PA 


TelephoHe:  (Area  Oorle) 


ERLC 


Number:  443-3443 
-1 

jL  ^ 


2V 
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AN  EXPERIENTIAL  APPROACH  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  CREATIVITY 


General  Psychology  and  Creativity 


ERIC 


./        *  '    ■  '  '  'I  c-^ 

A  bidisclpllnary  course  on  creativity  for  senior  level  undergraduates  was  taught 
In  two  parts  by  a  psychology  Instructor  aihtL-an  art , Instructor.    The  students  were  prlmarlfy 
psychology  or  art  majors.    The  first- part  was  a  ten  week  Independent  leading  section  and 
the  second  part  was  a  teir  week  workshop  section.    During  the^^adlng  course,  the  In-- 
structors  met  with  the  students  ,as  a  group  on  thre^  occasions  to  discus^  the  readings 
arid  plan  for  the,  workshop  sessions  which  would  follow. 

The  first  workshop  or  experiential  session,  arranged  by  the  instructors  required  the 
students  to  construct  something  put  of  a  pile  of  about  100  large  cardboard  boxes. 
Students  could  either  work  individually  or  in  small  groups.    No  advice  or  suggestions 
were  given  and  the  only  tools  provided  were  utility  knives,  masking  tape,  black  pifint, 
white  paint  and  brushes.    All  workshop  experiences  involved  unusual  activities,  which 
minimized  the  usefulness  of  traditional  artistic  skills,  virtually  eliminated  competi- 
tiveness, and  encouraged  inventive,  unusual  thinking  and  productions.  .    For  example, 
subsequent  sessions  involveld:     inventing  nej^  purposes  for  common  household  objects; 
modem  dance;  and  8'  x  8'  ^roup  painting  with  each  student  assigned  only  one  color;  a 
self  scijj^pture  in  clay,. while  blindfolded;  inventing  a  musical  Instrument  and  creative 
music;  sculpture  with  aluminum  foil;  and  , improvisation  and  role  playing  of  social 
situations.     Also,  in  one  session,  the  instructors  had  students  answer  questions  drawn 
from  several  tests  of  creativity  and  from  recent  research  on'  creativity. 

The  workshop  activities  were  conducted  during  a  two  hour  Interval  one  morning  each 
week.    Students  were  required  to  write  a  brief  reaction  paper  for  each  activity.  They^^f^ 
turned  it  in  two  days  later,  when  the  class  met  for  discussion.    After  the  flr'fit  session, 
a  group  of  two  or  three  students  volunteered  to  plan  and  conduct  subsequent  workshops. 
In  addition  to  the  workshop  activities,  students  were  required  ^create  an  Independent 
project,  to  be  presented  to  t:he  class  at  the  end  of  the  term,    ffebse  projects  were  all 
interesting  and  highly  creative,  suggesting  a  great  deal  of  thought,  effort  and  personal 
involvement.    Affinal  paper  was  also  required,  summarizing  jthe  st^idents'  experiences 
a^nd  evaluating  the  course. 

The  course  was  intended  to  focus  upon  the  individual  and  to  heighten  awareness  of  one's 
potential  for  creative  expression.     Through  feedback  and  discussion  at  the  end  of  the 
course,  it  was  clear  that  this  objective  was  met.    Most  students  felt  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  self  esteem  and  confidence  and  many  voluntarily  Involved  themselves  in  a  variety 
of  outside  activities  of  a  creative  nature  (e.g.  observing  nature,  participation  in  yoga 
or  meditation,  designing  a  model  home,  joining  a  children theater  group,  etc.).'  A 
secondary  objective,  th^  achievement  of  a  greater  philosophical  and/or  scientific  under- 
standing of  creativity  was  probably  not  met.    The  requirements  and  structure  of  the  course 
made  it  difficult  to  fulfill  this  objective,  as  well  as  our  primary  objective.  Separating 
the  experiential  and  academic  aspects  seems  appropriate,  but  both  Instructors  felt  that 
the  academic  portion  would  work  best  following  the  experiential  portion — and  should  probr-  . 
ably  have  more  rigorous  requirements,  such  as  exams  and  several  papers,  rather  than  hav- 
ing it  be  essentially  voluntary  with  only  class  discussion  required.    The  grading  which 
was  on  a  pass/fail  basis  for  both  portions  of  the  course  was  considered  appropriate, 
Q     particularly  for  the  experiential  portion,  .  o 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
Thf*  mnnvHlnm  inv(ilv4*s: 


B 


Freshmen 
S(iphom(ires 
Juniors 
Seniors 


y 

13  Psychology  Miijors 
S  Non<Majors^ 

□  Honors  Sludcnis 

□  Other  (specif^'): 


f*rere^]uisih»s  for  students  who  piirticipiMe  in  innovation: 


20 


NONE 

Numher  of  stljdfnls  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year: 
Hov\  lonj4  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?     1  years 

Approximfjie'.unount  of  initi^il  funding*  necessary  to  de\^?lop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  100 > 00 
Approxniiate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  onj^oing  project  =  $  1 QO ^ On 

Kvaluatwm  done  on  innovation: 

□  Sludunt  opinion  (juestionnavres  ^a, 

□  Measures  of  student  [lerforifiance"  in  compariscm  with  non-innovatinn  control •|»Kiup(s) 

G3  Olh*»r  (specify): 

/ 

Verbal  Feedback  frdm  the  partlclpantB 

INSTITl'  TIONAI.  DAtA 

Si/e  of  Deparlnipnt  m  1974-75  «iL.idemic  year  , 
Number  of  full-lnue-equi valent  facuity: 


Number  of  senujr  majors  m  [he  dep^irtment:      50     (if  applicable) 

Si/.e  of  Institution             -                                                                      '  * 
Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year-  1700  


(Ih.iracleristics  of  Institution 

□  Pubhc-Cily 

□  Public-State 
El  l»rivale 

□  Urban 
Q  Nrm-lJrban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
Q  Coed 

□  f!()mmunity  or  Junior  C^olle^e 

Predominant  (wdendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       BS  Trimester      □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify); 

INNOVATOR  D/fTA 


El^l  Inder^raduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post -Baccalaureate  Do(.toral 

ffl  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory^  ' 

□  Professional 


Name: 
Title: 

Department; 

Irrstitution: 

Address: 


Leon  J.  Schofleld 

Asst.*  Professor  ' 

Psychology  Dept. 

Hobart  &  William  Smith  College 

Geneva,  New  Ydrk  14456 


Nobuyukl  Hadelshl 
Asst.  Professor 
Art  Depft. 

Hobart  &  William  Smith  Colleges 
Geneva,  New  York  14456 


ERIC 


Telephon<';  (Area  Code) 
315 


Number: 
789-5500 
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212, 


Extension: 
346 
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AN  EXPERIMENTAL  ANALYSIS  ^OF  CONTl^NGENCY-MANAGED,  INDIVIDUALIZED, 
COMPETENCY- BASED,  AND  PERSONALIZED  SYSTEMS 'lOF  INSTRUCTION  . 

r 


Developmental  and  Child  Psychology,  Behavior  Analysis ^^'NutVition,  Basic 
Statistics,  Barental  Aspects  of  Parenting,  University  and  College 
Instruction,  Environmental  Education,  Graduate  Training 

V 

The  Department  of  Human  Development  at  the  University  of  Kansas  vigorously 
pursues  research  in  a  variety  of  innovative  instructional  strategies  for 
both*  undergradua^te  and  ^graduate  students.    The  objectives  of  this  research 
inclucfe  a  comparison  of  alternate  systems  with  traditional  methods  of 
instruction  and  identification  of  critical  features  of  contingency-managed, 
individualized,  competency-based  and  personalized  systems  of  instruction.  i 
The  emphasis  is  on  common  features  of  these  instructional  systems  which 
contribute  to  improved  student  learning  and  high  levels  of  student 
satisfaction.    Another  major  area  of  interest  is  in  faatfUtating  concept^ 
formation,  generalization,  and  other  higher-order  cognitive  objectives.  . 
Results  of  several  ovitcome  studies  are  available  from  George  Semb. 

Research  and  innovation  occur  in  several  courses  listed  below.  The 
instructor's  name  and  approximate  yefarly  enrollments  , are  shown  in  parentheses: 
Introductory  Child  Behaviori^d  Development  (George  Semb,  N^l,700),  Introductory 
Nutrition  (Marie  C^oss,  N«300) ,  Principles  of  Everyday  Behavior  Analysis 
(Keith  Miller,  N=«300),  Priflgjiples  and  Procedures  of  Behavior  Modification  ' 
(James  Sherman  and  Montros.S^iprlf ,  N-200),  Practical  Aspects  of  Parenting 
(Bill  Hopkins,  N=80),  Basic  Statistics  (George  Semb  and  Kathi  Kirigin,  ^ 
N-40) .  ^ 

The  graduate  program  in  the  Department  of  Human  Development  is  based  on 
aa  individualized,  competency-based  system  qf  instruction.    Commonly  referred 
to  as  a  junior-colleague  model  of  graduate  training,  the  program  involves 
some  25  faculty* and  175  graduate  students.    The  program  is  administered  by 
Dr.  Frances  D.  Horowitz,  Chairman. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  innovation  involvrs 

a  Frrshmen  fiC  Psychology  Majors  ' 

Ca  Sophomores  ^  O  Non-Maiors  -4 

151  |uniors       '  D  Honors  Sludenis  ^ 

qi  Seniors     \      "  ^  □  Other  (specify): 

Prerpquisiles  forstuilents  who  parlu.ipale  in  innovation; 

A  basic  course "in  intro  psych  is  required  in  the  catalogue,  although  the  requirement 
is  frequent:^y  waived.  ^  ^  ^ 

Numlirr  of  sluHepts  who  partWipate  in  innovation  per  year:  1600  < 
'     How  lonM  has  t  hit  innitvat  ion  been  in  effecf? — —  years 

Approximate  amount  of  mitial  funilinK  necessary  to  dev^elop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $2Q00  

Appvi^> V'Ti'''^'  amoufrV^oeetied  each  year  tu  support  onj^oin^  project  ^  $1000   ^ 

Kvcd.uahon  done  on  jinnovat  ion: 

(3  Sloiienl  opinion  questionnaires    -  i  ,  » 

a  Measures  of  felMdent  performance  in  comparison  with  nonMnnovatu.n  control  ^rou^^  Individualized 
a  Oihrr  (specify)>     Component  analysis  of  main  fe^ures  of  c&mpetency-based,  individualized 

and  personalized  systems  of  instruction 

iNs  rrrtiTioNAL  data 

Si/e  of  Department^n  1974-75  ac:aiiemic  year 

Nuinlier  ol  full-t  inu>-equi  valent  faj.ult  y:.15- 


Numhfr  of  s^qj^or  majors  in  the  department;  -  250    (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Inslilutitm  20  000 

'      Tttital  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  acatiemic  year:t^l».^  


■X 


,   Char.iHeristics  of  InsUyition 

□  IMihlic-City  .  ;  DJ  I Iniier^raduale  level  program 
Ql  I»ul>li(>Stale           *  Q  (^)st -Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private'  03  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  llrlian  ' 
,    □  Nrm-lJrhan  3  I.»l)eral  Arts 

\  BD  Teacher  Prepafytjtory 

□  Men  only  ^  □  Professional 

□  Women  (mly 
fi  (j>e(l 

□  Communil^y  or  Jgnior  College 
Predominant 'Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

«    a  Seine?iter       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       0  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Dr.  George  Semb 
I,,!,.       Associate  Professor 

I)..[,..rfmnnl:Hunian  Development  , 
Inst.tiit.oh;    University  of  Kansas 
A<l.in-ss:         .Lawrence,  KS  ,66045 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)    943  Number:  864-4049  Extension: 
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THE  USE  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  ASSISTANTS  IN. VARIOUS  PSYCHOLOGY  COURSES 


General  Psychology,  Statistics 


Un4ergraduate  students  who  had  previously  taken  tlhe  course' were 
selected  as  assistants  for  courses  in  Introductory  Psychblogy-v , 
and  in  Statistics.     About  45  students  were  enrolled  in  the  j 
various  courses  and  from  three  to  hiwe  assistants  were  'selected 
for  each.    The  assistants .were  assigned  an  office  in  the  psychology, 
department  and  were  available  for  consultation  several  hours  per 
week.     In  all  courses  students  were  permitted,  but  not  required, 
to 'rewrite  quizzes  and  examinations,  and  the  assistant^  ad- 
ministered these  rewrites  and  a  discussion  of  the  results. 
Based  on  frequency  of  contact  between  students  and  assistants  the 
innovation  was  judged  successf'ul  for  the  statistics  courses,  but 
not  for  the  introductory  courses  as  there  was  very  little  usag^e. 
For  ,all  courses  there  was. very  little  contact  in  the  provided  - 
offices  other  than  that  for  rewrites,  but  the  assistants  for  the 
statistics  courses  found  that  ther^  was  very  high  usage  whenever 
they  made  themselves  available  in  library  or  dormitory  study  areas. 
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INNOVATION  DATA  *  ^  ^ 

The  innnvalion  invjjlvrs.  . 

□  Freshmen  B  Psychology  Majors 
£3  Sophomores  □  Non-Majors 

B  luniors  3  Honors  Students 

G3  Seniors  □  Other  (specify):  ^  * 

Prrrt'ijuisites  for  stu^ienls  vv.ho  pcirticipiile  in  innov.it ion:  f    -  ^ 

Students  must  have  completed  a  course  similar  to  the  one  in  which  they  will  assist 

They  must  also  enroll  for  an  Independent  Study  course  for  which  they  receive  1 
full-course  credit.. 
Nun)l)er  of  sluilents  who  part icipale'^in  innovation  per*  year:  *  

lon>^  h.is  the  mn'ovalion  J)een  in  effect?  _3__^ears 

Apprn\im«ile, amount  ol  tnitiul  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innov^it i(^n  =  $  Q 

A|>pr(JXiniale  aniount  needed  each  year  to  support  Ongoing  projec^^  $  Q. 

Kvaluation  tiime  on  innovation: 

'  □  Student  f)pmion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  perforniance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  j^roupfs) 
H  Other  (specify): 

Frequency  of  contact  between  students  and  assistants, 

INSTITUTIONAL  dVtA  ^  ^  . 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Numher  of  full-lime-equjvaloni  faculty:  _35 


Number  of  senrtor  n).i|ors  in  the  department:  L120  (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Inslitutfon 

i'otal  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year;  135QQ  

{lharacterisli(.s  of  Inst  It  ulion  ^ 

□  Pul)hc-(:ity  E  Undergraduate  level  pro'j4ram 
53  Pid)li(>Slate  3  Pdsl-Baccalaureate  Master's 

*  □  Private  ur  Post-Bac^alaureale  Doctoral 

C  Urban  ^  ,  ^  - 

□  Non-Urban  ^         0  Liberal  Arts 

(3  Teacher  Preparatory    •  ^ 

□  Men  only     ,  .  IE  Professional 
Women  only 

Q  Coed 

□  Oommunity  or  |uriK)r  Coilej^e 


Pred(m)inanl  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      □  Quarter       □  Trimester      □4-1-4      19  Other  (Specifyf:       Full  Year 

[NIVOVATOR  DATA  '  ^ 

Name:       Ronald  L.  Sheese 
Iille:        Assi3tanE  Professor 
Department:  Psychology 
^    Institution:        York  University  ^ 
Address:      ^^4700  Keele  Street  , 
Downsview,  Ontario 


Telephone:  (Area  C-rfde)       A16         Number:   667-2592  Extension: 
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1  PRIHCIPteS  OF  BEHAVIORAL  SELF-^0DIFICATi6n: 

^       .         ,         AN  INNOVATIVE  PS Y^LOGY  COURSE 

Subject  Areas.    Learning;  behavior  modification ;  pjersonedity  adjustment;  etc. 

Description  of  Course  and  Structure^    This  course. considers  basic  principles  of 
*     bejkxavioral  psychology  and  how  they  may  be  adapted  for  self-application  to  develop 

desired  behavioreLL  skills  or  eliminate  jnaladaptive  behaviors.    Students'  attempts  at  , 
atfrt -administration  of  behavioral  procedures  provide  a  constructive  learning  frame- 
work for  the  mastery  and  appraiseLL-  of  the  underlying  principles.    'The  course  accom- 
modates 5Q^6q  students,  and  requires  only  introductory  psychology  as  preparation. 
*        In  eiddltidn  to  formal  lectures  and  basic  required  readings  for  the  entire^ 
cj.aaat  students  are/direqted  in  the  formulation,  execution,  and  evaluatioii^  of  self- 
m4>dification  proj^ts  with  a  view  toward  identifying  and  aneLLyzing  the  strengths  ^d  , 
weaknesses  of  the- "Under lying  theories.    Eac*h  student  participates  in  one^of  threer 
specialized  discuission  sections  of  his/her  thoic^  which  focus  upon  the  behaviored  ' 
self-n;anagement  of  either  habit  responses  (e.g.,  imjHrove  study  habits;  lose  weight; 
increase  systematic  exercise),  phobic  reactions  (e.g.,  test  anxie'fy;  fear  of 
insects;  public  speaking  anxiety),  or  socieLL  effectiveness  skills  (e.g.,  improve 
skills  related  to  socieLL  involvem6nt  or  ihterpersoneLL  assertion).    Within 'the  con- 
te3tt  of  their  specialized  sections,  students  are  provided  with  training  manuals 
%fhich  include  se4uenced  material  colicerning  basic  principles,  procedures,  and  recor- 
ding fonas  for  assessing  and  changing  their  selc^cted  target  behaviors.    At  the  con- 
clusion of  th^  course,  each  student  prepares  a  self-modifi'bation  project  report 
which  includes  a  detailed  description  of  the  target  behavior,  the  measurement 
•  procedurea  employed,,  the  se3^-modif ication  methods  used,  behaviorsLL  and  subjective 
data  for  the  entire  period,  analysis  of  results  in  terms  of  effective -and  ineffective 
features  of  the  self-modification  methods,  and  implications  of  results  in  termri  of  . 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  theories  underlying  the  self-modification  methods;  - 
^    Grades  in  the  ctJurse  are  based  primarily  upon  the  self-modification  project 
reports  a  final  exajnination,  and  section  participation,  though  the  actual  degiree  of 
success  or  failure  of  a  student's  self-modification  attempt  does  not  in  any  waiy 
influence  the  course  grade. 

Objectives  of  the  Course.    .Objectives  include  helping  the  student  to:  (a)^ 
learn  certain  basic  principles  and  procedures  of  behavioral  psychology  which  are  ^ 
relevant  to  changing  behavior  in  three  aureas:    habit  reisponsesi  phobic  reactions,  and 
social  effectiveness  skills;  (b)  cqnduct  a  selfHnodif  i^ation  project  ..employing  one 
system  of  procedures  to  modify  a  specific  target  behavior which  includes  learning  to 
measure  ajad  monitor  the  behavior  )as  well  as  phange  it;  and  (c)  analyze  the  results  of 
the  self-modification  pro^Ject  in  aerms  of  effective  ^d  ineffective  featiures  of  thfe 
methods,  and  consider  the  implications  of  these  results  f'br  assessing  the  validity 
of  the  underlying  theories.  ^  ^ 

Evaluation  of  the  Course.    In  addition  to  course  '^evaluations  and  student 
.interest,  which  indicate  that  the  course  has  been  very  well  received,  the  initial 
project  provided  for  behavioreil  and  subjective  measuremenlT^bf  the  effects  of  studen'Jis' 
self-modif ication  efforts  in  a  counterbalanced  research  design  with  Igietween-person 
and  withiji-person  controls  —  and  the  results  have  l?een  very  encouraging.    For  ^ 
example,  behavior^  improvements  were  significantly  greater  for  habitHW^nagement 
students  than  for  controls  on  each  of  three  habit  responses,  as  indicated  by  measures  ' 
of  academic  performance,  weight  loss,  and  catrdiovascular  physical  fitness.  Likewise, 
behavioral  and  subjective^/jae^sures  indicated  that  imi^rovements  in  their  target 
behaviors  were  significantJ^  greater  for  phobicnnanagement  students,  and  for  social 
effectiveness  students,  tljan  for  their  respective. controls. 

Additional  Information.    Additional  information  concerning  Ijhe  self-modification 
training  materials,  and  the  results  of  the  initial  research  Investigation,  may  be  "* 
obtained  by  writing  Dr.  A.  Roljtert  Sherman,  Department  of  Psychology,  University  of 
California,  Santa  Barbara,  California  93106. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

Thr  innovation  involves: 

□  Freshmen 
Xa  Sophomores 
X3  Juniors 
Seniors 


XX  Ps-ychqiogy  Majors 
S[  Non-Majors 
/Q  Honors  Students 
□  Other  (specify): 


Pn*reqiiisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation:    A  course  in  introductory  psychology. 


Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year 

How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  2 —  yeaj's 

~'j;oJgct  was.  developed  ^ithin^a  resfarcb  fr 


50-60 


21: 


 ye 

developed  within  a  resea 
Exxon  Educatio 

 g  necessary  to  de\  __  _  ^    _  ^  ..     

course  itself  (witihout  research  objectives)  requires  only  some 


A p p r ( )^ rfi We  "a I n ou i?iroPi n i  mil  unaing  necessary 

Continuation  of  the  course  itself  ( 

Approximate  amoum  neecfed  eacn  year  to  support  ongoing  project 


rk  through  the  support  of  a  ( 
Lon,  Foundation.  .  .  ^ 

evelop  and  try  tne  innovation^=  $  . —         '  // 


Rvaluation  done  on  innovation: 


graduate  teaching  assis- 
tance and  access  to 
videotape  apparatus. 


M  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
Xa  tDther  (specify):     Behavioral  and  subjective  measurement  of  the  effects  of  students' 
selfHBodification  efforts  in  a  counterbalanced  research  design 
providing  for  between-person  and  within-person  controls. 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 


23 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department: 


"S5O 


(if  applicable) 


Si/.e  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrtjilment  in  1974-75  academic  year: 


13,000 


C^hararleristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City 

>0I  Public-State  ' 

□  Private 
M  Urban 

□  Non- Urban 

□  Vien  only 

□  Women  only 
^  Coed 

□  (Community  or  junior  College 


XDQ  Undergraduate  level  program 

MB  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

](B9  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

XE  Liberal  Arts  ^ 

XG8  Teacher  Preparatory 

X§3  Professional 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester     XB  Quarter      □  Trimester       0  4-1-4 

^INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  Dr.  A.  Robert  Sherman 

Title:  Assistant  Professor 

Department:  Department  of  Psychology 

Insthtiition:  University  of  California 

Address:  Santa  Barbara,  California  93106 


□  Other  (Specify): 


<^      Telephone:  ^Area  Code)  (805) 
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Extension: 


STUDENTS  DEVELOP  PERSONALIZED  CONTRACTS  FOR  GRADES  IN  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY: 
UNDERGRADUATE  TEACHING  ASSISTANTS  USED 


Introductory  Psychology;  Human  Development 


Each  studettt  .chooses  from  a  wide  selection  of  possible  activities  some  comjbina- 
tion  which  will  qualify  for  the  grade  desired.    Activities  may  include:  writing 
a  shoy:  paper  on  a  topic  announced  weekly  in  class;  taking  the  Student  Manual 
practice  tests<^ coiripletlng  the  Student  Manual  study  program;  conducting  self- 
selected  Action  Projects  outlined  in  the  Student  Manual;  designing  and  conducting 
"an  original' action  project;  writing  exam  items  for  use  on.  class  exams;  writing 
article  reports  or  book  reports.     (Note:  these  contract  choities  rely  heavily  on 
^Student  Manual  which  accompanies  Understanding  Human  Behavior  by- McConnell) 
To  qualify* for  the  intended  grade  B  and  A  students  must  average  80%  or  higher 
on  class  exams;  C  students  70%. 

#  ■  t  ^  * 

Undergraduate  teaching  assistants  log  in  the  work  as  it  Is  turned  in,  are  encour- 
aged to  write  comments  and  give  constructive  criticism.     They  monitor  individual 
.progress  closely  and  are  easily  available  as  resources,     The  TA  effectiveness 
is  highest  when  they  are  Seniors  who  earned  A' s  in  psychology.     It  would  not 
be  possi|)le  to  handle  the  high  volume  of  work  turned  in  each,  week  .without  using 
Teaching  Assistants. 

Evaluation:     Compared  to  the  traditional  distribution  of  grades  for  a  class 
graded  on  a  curve,  last  term's  class  of  91  students  received  these  grades; 

A=41        B=27'    C  =  18       D=2       W=2       Inc.  =  1 

Student  feedback:  Liked  Best  -  freedom,  lack  of  competition 

'  Liked  Least  -  had  to  work  too  hard  to  get  an  A, 

not  enough  direct  contact  with  instructor 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

The  iniKivatiori  involves: 

B  Freshmen  "  □  Psychology  MajoVs  ^ 

B  Sophomores  Gl  Non-Majors  ' 

□  junicys  □  Honors  Stuiients 

□  Senmrs  □  Other  (specify): 

Prerequisnte.s  lor  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  i^P 

How  long  has  the  innovation^ been  in  effect?  years 

Approximatp^ainount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =   _ 

Approxunate  amount  needed  each  yc^r  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  ^ — 

Kvaluation  clone  on  innovation:  '  . 

□  Studeiil  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance;  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  con^troi  group(s) 
Other  (specify): 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
I  Num.her  of  full-tinie-'equivalent  faculty: 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  :  (if  applicable) 

Size  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  ,  


Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Puhlic-(jty  ^  a  Unde*rgraduate  level  program  ^ 

□  Public-Slate  ^  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's*     ,  ^ 

□  Private  "  □  Posl-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban  *  • 

□  Non-Urban  □  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  '  .  H  P/ofessional 

□  Women  f)nlv 
CE  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 
'   □  Seoiestipr      Ql  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA  .  \ 

Name:  Lawrence  Al  ^j^ipbert,  Ph.D 

Lecturer  ^ 
Department:  Psycholpgy  * 

Institution:  qqq^  Samaritan  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 

Address:  Portland,  OR  97207  .  '  * 


ERIC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) 


^  Extension: 


•  ^  \ 

AN  INTERDISCIPLINARY  APPROACH  TO  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  RELIGION 


r 

General  Psychology  ^  and  Religion 


Explorations  In  Psychology  and  Religion  (Psy-Rel  6073)  was  offered  for  the  first  time 
durir\g  the  January  term  in' 1975.     Classes  met  every  weekday  for  three  weeks,'  for  2:45  hours. 
Students  (about  30)  earned  3  credit  hours. 

The  obj^^ffiv^of  the  course  was  to  help  students  achieve  a  better  perspective  on  the 
relationship  betwefen  religion  and  psychology.    The  title  of  the  course  was  chosen  to  reflect 
the  idea  that  it  was  not  a  traditional  psychology  of  religion  course:    instead  of  a  psychology 
professor  lecturing  on  the  psychology  of  religion,  two  professors,  one  from  the  Religion 
Department  and  one  from  the  Psychology  Department,  were  present  in  the  c]^ass  during  every 
session.    The  students  witnessed  and  participated  in  an  ongoing  dialogue  between  a  represent 
tative  of  religion  and  a  representative  of  psychology  concerning  the  interface  of  religion 
and  psychology.     The  psychology  of  religion  was  discussed  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  the 
religionist  views  psychology,  but  the  course  was  not  6.ne  on  the  psychology  of  religion,  pas- 
'toral  counseling,  or  "the  place  of  psychology  in  religion".     Rather,  the  meaning  and  the 
implications  of  two  modes  of  knowledge  was  the  theme  ,of  the  course.     The  topics  covered 
included  fundamental  concepts  in  psychology,  religion,  science,  and  philosophy;  the  psycho- 
logical roots  of  religion;  religion- and  mental  health;  meditation  and  altered  states  of 
consciousness;  religious  conversion;  and  the  relationship  of    religion    and  parapsychology. 
The  mode  of  instruction  included^ "minilectures"  by  the  instructors,  ektended  answers  to  stu^ 
dent  questions,  class  discussions  and  discussions  in  smaller    groups  and  unrehearsed  dia- 
logues between  the  two  instructors,  the  main  innovative  feature  of  the  course. 

During  the  first  class  session  students  wrote  an  essay  presenting  their  <>current  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  between  psychology  and  religion.    At  the  completion  of  the  essay  ^ 
they  were  told    that  at  the  end  of  the.  course  they  will  be  asked  to  write  the  same  essay^ 
again  and  that  time  it  was  expected  that  the  second^ssay  would  reflect  the  understanding  of  . 
the  relationship  that  they  had  gained  as  a  result  of  taking  the  coursed    At  the  end  of  each 
week  students  turned  in  a  summary  of  the  material  disj^uss6d  in  class  and  the  topics  covered 
in  their  outside  readings.     Fulfilling  these  requirements  led  to  a  pass  grade.    To  earn  a 
letter  grade  a  student  had  to  turn  in  additional  work  in  the  form    of  two  or  more  papers  on 
topics  selected  from  a  list  supplied  l^y  the  instructors  or  one  of  their  own  choosing.  Each 
instructor  graded  the  reports,  papers,  and  essays  submitted  by  students  from  his  own  department. 

Students  turned  in  anonymous  course  evaluations  at  the  completion  of  the  course.  The 
praise  was  unanimous,  including  statements  of  this  having  been  the  "best  course"  they  had 
ever    had,  although  it  was  very  easy  to  see  that  the  course  was  going  extremely  well  from  the 
very  beginning;  the  attendance  was  almost  perfect,  fhterest  and  involvement  level  the  highest 
ever  witnessed  by  either  instructor.     Invariably  cited  as  the  significant  factors  in  the 
success  of  "the  cotirse  were  its  unique  features:     two  instructors,  the  spontaneous  dialogues 
between  them,  and  their  ability  to  talk  to  each  other  about  their  respective  fields  without 
antagonism.  ' 
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INNOVA  I  KJN  [)ATA 

The  innnvalmn  invr>l\es:  i 

□  Fresh^.nen  '  8  Psychology  Majors 

D  Sophonmres  .    *  S]  Non-Majors 

gj  |iinii»rs  □  Honors  Students 

D  Seniors  □  Other  (specify): 

PreMe(iuisilps  for  students  who  piifticipate  m  innovation: 

Introductory  Psychology 

Numhrrof  stucienls  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  _ 
How  lonj>  has  the  innovation  het?n  in  e\\ec\?  ^  years 


0 


Approximate  ;iinount  oT  initial  funding  necessary  lo  develop  and  try  the  innovation  -  $ 
Apprnximiite  amount  nec*ded  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $_Q  

.  . 

Kvalual  iiprif!  ^one  on  innovation;  ^ 
B  Student  opinion  tjuestionnaires 

□  MiMsures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovalion  control  groiip|s| 

□  Ofhrr  (specify): 


iNSTtTUTiONAI.  DATA 
Si/r  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 


8 


Nthiber  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 
Nutnhrr  of  senior  m«>jors  in  the  department:  .125        (if  applicable) 

Si/,r  j)f  Inslifulion 

Tolal  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  5857 —  


(.'haracleristics  of  Institution  '  '  ' 

□  Puhhr-Caly  □  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  f'uhlur-sStale  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
(g  private                                                   SI  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

.Ca  Drhcm  ' 

□  Non-lIr[)an  '  0  Liberal  Arts 

&  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  ffl  Professional 

□  Women  only 
C3  Coed 

□  Community  or  junior  College 

Predominant  ('alentlar  System  al  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      □  Quarter      □  Trimester      18  4-1-4.      □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA  * 

Name:         Leonard  Zusne 
Title:     Professor  of  Psychology 
Department:  Psychology 
Inslitulinn:  University  of  Tulsa 
Address:      Tulsa,  Oklahotna  7A104 


Q10  939-6351  249 

Telephone:  (Area  Code)  Number:  '  Extension: 
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INCREASING  SELF-DIRECTED  LEARNING  SKILLS  THROUGH  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY 

I 

/ 


4%. 

General  psychology  ^ 


One  major  problem  experienced  as  our  campus  developed  and  implemented  self- 
paced  courses  has  been  student  inability  to  master  the  skills  anti  develop  the 
Sittitades  required.    Perhaps  the  standard  curriculum  with. Its  emphasis  on 
pa.ssi^e  leamfng/ fixed  examination  dates,  and  lock-step  progress  has  taught 
eittttades  and  study  habits  which  are  counterproductive  to  self-paced  instruction. 
Me  have  had  high  non- completion  rates  and  student  avoidance^,  of  self-paced 
Courses  from  their  inception  three  years  ago.    During  the  current  academic  year, 
our  department  has  been  operating  under  a  CSUC  Innovation  Fund  grant  to  use  the 
Introductory  Psychology  course  as  a  laboratory  for  the  development  of  the  skills, 
attitudes,  and  expectations  needed  if  students  are  to  be  successful  learners 
in  our  upper-division  courses  requiring  $eTf-pacing.    The  Introductory  course 
was  designed  to  combine  both  breadth  and  depth  in  specific  areas  of  psychology 
through  the  combined  use  of  a  regular  introductory  text  and  a  series  of  eight 
specially  designed  learning  packages  which  explore  in  depth  eight  topics  in 
psychology  chosen  for  their  interest  valu^  and  designed  for  active  student 
involvement,  rather  than  passive  reading  Experiences.    The  topics  are  Aggression, 
Biofeedback,  Comparative  Psychopathology,  Creativity,  Information  Processing,  Need 
for  Achievement,  Piaget,  and  Psychodrama.  ^-Each  package  was  designed  to  be  used 
at  any  time  during  the  quarter.    Early  in  the  quarter,  all  assignments  are  done 
in  the  traditional  classroom-based  manner.  With  lectures  or  demonstrations  and 
a  written  quiz  during  class  hours.    Gradually,  week-by-week,  demands  are  intro- 
duced for  out-of-class,  self-scheduled  exposure  to  laboratory  materials,  for  oral 
examinations  administered  by  student  proctor^  on  demand,  and  for  student  choice 
concerning  the  order  and  timing  of  exercises.    Terminal  behavior  approximates 
quite  closely  the  format'of  upper-divfsion^  self-paced  courses.    Data  collected- 
with  each  package  provide  the  basis  for  ongoing  evaluation  of  the  materials  and 
structures  employed  and  allow  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  success  of  this  proaram 
to  shape  self -pacing  skills.    Evaluation  data  over  two  offerings  of  the  course 
have  been  highly  positive,  with  about  two'-thirds  of  the  students  indicatinq  an 
increase  in- self -directed  learning  skills  and  jin  overv/helminq  majority  expressing 
Mghly  favorable  comments  toward  the  learning  units,  their  formats,  oral  testing, 
and  the  entire  course!  .  / 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

T  —  " 

Ihf  inn()\.ili(»n  involves 

4 

□  Krps[Hii»*n 

□  Sophninort'S 

□  luniois 

□  Sfniors 


D  Psychology  M^jjOrs 
E^Non-Majors 

□  fidriors  Students 

□  Other  (spcciiy): 


Preretjuisih's  lor  studtMils  who  piirticiptile  in  innovalion: 


None. 


Niiniiirr  i)f  students  who  p«irtici[)atp  in  mncivation  per  year:  l^O   « 

lluu  l»m«  h.js  the  innovation  bren  in  effect  .Oil? — years 

y^p|ir(»\inMt<-  .iniount  of  mili.il  funding  netessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  SlQiQQQi 
ApproxiiiMle  .imonnt  needed  eac  h  year  to  support  ongoing  project        3/stildent  (printing  COSts) 

hs.dii.ilion  i!i>ne  on  iniio\atinn: 

□  Sliidenl  opinion  quesi ion naires 

□  Me.isores  of  student  pertormance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  >^roup(s) 

□  Olher  (specify): 


INS  riTin  [QNAl.  DATA 

Si/e  nf  Department  in  1974-7.1  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-ecjuivalent  faculty:  1Q_ 


Nmnl)er  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  .50  (if  applicable) 


Si/e  •>(  inslitu>*M)n 

*.    '\\^\^\\  student  enrullmtfnt  in  1974-75  academic  year: 

(ih.ir.iclenstics  of  Inslilulion 


2350  FTE 


□  Publu  Cilv 
a  l»ublu  St, lie 

□  I^nvate 

□  I  'rb.in 
\nn-l  Irl)an 

□  Men  onlv 

□  Women  only 
a  Coed  . 

□  (inmui unity  or  Junior  Collej?e 

Pir(lf)nnn,inl  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester  Quarter       □  Trimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name  0;*.  Mary  J.  Allen 
Title;  Assistant  Professor 
Department;  Psychology 

Institution:  Calif.  State  College,  Bakersfleld 
Address:    9001  Stockdale  Hwy. 

Bakersf1?ld,  California  93309 


153  IJnderHraduate  level  program 
(3  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

QQ  l.it)eral  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  'Prr)fe»sional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


ERLC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) 


Number: 


833-2375 
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Extension: 


"INTRODUCTION  TO  PSYCHOLOGY"     -  COURSE  FOR  ADULTS  BASED  UPON  THE  PERSONALIZED 
SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION 


IntT^oductlon  to  Psychology  -  Overview  of  the  Basic  Principles  of  Psychology 


The  course  will  be  aimed  at  Adult  Learners  from  the  Greater  Tuscaloosa  area. 
It  will  be  taught  using  the  five  (5)  distinct  features  of  t^e  Personalized  System 
of  Instruction:     (1)  student  determines  own  rate  of  progress;  (2)  course  material 
la  divided  Into  small  successive  units;  (3)  lectures/demonstrations  are  motivating 
devices;   (4)  all  critical  Information  »ls  provided. In  writing;  and  (5)  unit  tests 
are*  evaluated  by  proctors. 

Potential  enrollees  may  Include,  among  others,  such  diverse  groups  as  home- 
makers,  nurses,  secretaries,  factory  workers,  retired  persons,  law  enforcement 
personnel,  hospital  aides,  etc.     Albeit,  the  focus  of  the  course  will  be  on  fhe 
Adult  Learner  who  Is  hot  pursuing  a  full-time  academic  program.    Students  may 
pursue  three  (3)  credits  or  a  non-credit  option. 

A  "Quiz  Room"  will  b^  set  aside  at  the  Continuing  Education  Center  qp  The 
University  of  Alabama  campus.    ,If  five  or  more  persons  enroll  who  work  together 
In  a  particular  Institution  or- agency,  a  "Quiz  Room"'wlll  be  conveniently  set-up 
at  their  place  of  employment.     A  paid  Psychology  Proctor  will  be  available  to 
score  mastery  unit  tests.  * 

Thirteen  (13)  unit  mastery  quizzes  (ILS  mateirlals)  will  count  50%  towards^ 
final  grade.     Two  (2)  "summary"  exams  will  count  157.  each  towards  grade.    An  , 
"enrichment  exercise"  will  count  20%  which  will  be  a  "contract"  written  In 
coordination  with  the  course  staff.    Lectures/dCTionstratlons  will  be  held  each 
Thursday  night  conducted  by  psychologists  fr6m  the  community  and  University 
faculty.     These  lectures/demonstrations  will  follow  the  weekly  schedule  of  course 
units.     Heavy  emphasis  will  be  placed'on  films  and  other  media.    All  students  will 
be  Instructed  and  strongly  encouraged  -  to  use  the  University  library  facilities. 

The  course  staff  will  Include:    Administrative  Course  Manager  (M.A. ,  Psychology); 
Content  Course  Manager  (Ph.D.,  Clinical  Psychology);  ^nd  two  Psychology  Proctors 
(Junior  l^el  psychology  majors).    The  Department  of  Psychology  must  approve  the 
course  format  before  Implementation.    The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  will  J^*^ 
collect  all  fees  and  totally  administer  t^be  program. 
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INNOVA  l  ION  OA  TA 
The  inntiviiHdn  invi)l\»'s: 

□  Fresh  men 

□  Sophum(iri*s 

□  Jiiniors 

□  Senmrs 


□  Psycholoj^y  Majors 
0  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Sludenis 

E9  Other  (specify):  adults  frorth  the  community 


friTPciuisiti'S  f()r  students  who  parlK.ipate  in  innovntiun: 
Adults  from  the  Greater  Tuacalooaa  (Alabama)  conmunlty 

Nund)er  of  students  who  piirticipate  in  innovation  per  year:  _Elflnned  far  35  s  m     ^  m-i^ 

'Hew  l(.n«  has  lht»  inn(.v..lion  been  in  eflecl?  ^  years  planned  for  Implementation  In  Jan.  197& 

Avprnximalf  arnniinl  ul  initial  funding  nrt.essary  to  di?vrlop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  Q  

A[)pruxtinate  anuMint  ntMM^li-d  fac.h  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  ^lOOfOO 

Kv.diuitmn  linnr  nji  innuv.ilion: 

Q  Stmlent  ofiinion  questionnaires 

□  Mrcisiires  of  stuilrnl  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  eroupls] 
)a-()lhi*r  (specify):    to  be  developed  ^  \. 


INSTltnTIONAl.  DATA 

Si/e  of  IVpartnient  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Numl)e^  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 


Numl)er  of  senior  m.i|ors  m  the  department; 


(if  appUcable] 


Si/e  t>f  Institution  ' 

Tola!  student  enrollment  in  1974-7r>  acatlemic  year:  AHt^W 


Characteristics  of  Insntulitm 

□  Puhlii.-City 

^  Public-State  c 
.□  Private 

□  ni»l)cin 

□  Non-Urba'n  " 

□  Meg  (miy 

□  Women  only  . 
C9  (>)ed 

□  (  ommunify  or  Junior  Colle^K 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institufion 

©Semester       □  Quarter       □  Yrimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


□  Underj^raduale  leyel  proj^ram 

□  Post-Bar.calnuruale  Master's 
EkPost- Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

t]  Lil)eral  Arts 

E  Teacher  Preparnt()ry 

E  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Name         Peter  P.  Baleamo 

•p,,l,,.         Coordinator  of  Continuing  Education  In  Human  Servlcea 
Department:  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
Institution:  Tlie  University  of  Alabama 
Address:      P.O.  Box  2967 

University,  Alsbama  35486 
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Extension: 


A  BEGINNING  COURSE  FOR  PSYCHOLOGV  MAX)RS,  EOUCATtON  MAJORS,  ANO  OTHER  TRANSFER  STUOENTS 
Adwencsd  G«ntr«i  Psychology 

Advanctd  Gtrwrtl  Psychology  Is  •  on«  ttrmsttr,  3  crtdH  cours^  for  students  who  wish  •  mon  scientific  Introduction  to  psychology 
t\u%  b  offered  in  Generei  Psychotogy.  The  course  Is  different  In  three  melor  vweys:  (l)  empk^s  is  pieced  on  leeming  how  to  think 
Bke  e  psychologist;  (2)  emphasis  Is  pieced  on  leeming  how  to  be  an  Indepencjent  teemer,  end  (3)  tfWourso  designed  accordRig  to 
Professor  Bale  Banathy's  systems  model  UnnnjctionafSyntmM,  1068).  The  success  rate  (A,  B,  C,  and|  grades  made  up  to  A,  B,  or  C) 
d  57%  is  lovMr  then  the  college  aucoeas  rata  of  70%.  Students  drop  the  course  primarily  during  the  second  w«ek  of  the  semestec.  The 
k>v«r  success  rate  is  prlmerily  due  to  the  targe  amount  of  individuel  study  expected  outside  of  class  time  compared  to  other  courses 
In  the  college.  All  students  v^ho  have  completed  the  course  eemed  en  A  grade  end  have  given  the  course  high  ratings  on  ovaluotion  - 
forms  used  throughout  the  collega. 

/   /  X 

Studants  are  exposed  to  the  breadth  of  psychology  through  articles  end  filrns.  A  film  guide  which  includes  e  summary  of  the  film, 
dacussion  questions,  e  befaaviotaLoU^va,  and  a  supplementery  reeding  list,  Is  used.  Class  time  is  used  for  group  discuuion  end  for 
Individual  help.  Most  of  the  students'  time  Is  spent  on  teaming  about  the  i^atura  of  psychology  by  concentreting  on  e  few  topics  in 
depth,  such  es  psychological  research  methods,  leeming,  Intelllgenoe,  soclel  psychology,  and  monUl  illness. 

The  in<lepth  study  on  salected  topka  is  used  to  teech  students  to  sUrt  thinking  like  a  psychologist.  Students  leerrl  eboi^t  the  netur^ 
d  psychological  facta  end  principles,  the  different  views  on  the  value  of  theories,  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  verious 
psychologk:al  reseerch  methods,  end  the  controvenles  whlch-ebound  in  all  fields  of  psychology  which  era  so  often  covered  over  in 
beginning  psychology  texti>ooks.  Students  art  taught  to  critically  evaluate  secondery  ^chological  sources  byioneiyzing  sources  for 
poor  definitions  end  week  evidence.  Inaccurate  raporting  of  primary  sources,  and  the  drawing  of  Invalid  conclusions. 

Students  taking  the  course  era  used  to  traditional  instructor-centered  educetlon.  Consequently,  the  beginning  units  era  highly 
stVucturad  by  the  instructor  while  the  final  two  units  era  structured  by  the  indivtduel  student.  In  the  eerly  perts,  qf  the  course 
studen^^  taught  thoae  skills  necessary  to  be  an  independent  learner.  Students  leem  how  to  choosa  appropriate  topics  for  study; 
how  how  to  nnd  library  information  quickl^dd  thoroughly;  how  to  scan,  skim,  and  closely  raad;  how  to  critically  evsluete;  how  to 
form  their  own  viiwa^on  iaues;  end^how  to  use  proper  psycholodlcai  form  for  written  work.  Toward  tha  end  of  the  course  students 
sra  given  practice  in  epplyiq^  the  knowledge  end  skills  they  have  leerned. 

•The  course  is  divided  into  10  units>E||ch  unit  has  several  behavioral  objectives  to  guide  the  student's  leecnlng.  Students  have  e  choice 
as  to  how  they  will  ieer^  each  behaviorsi^ot^ective.  Suobessf ul  completion  of  the  course  involves  mastering  eich  behevloral  objeotive. 
Unit  1  invohms  learning  to  scan,  skim,  and  ddaely  read  Pwychology:^WhBt^i  in  It  for  U»?  by  Andrews  end  Karlins  through  a  highly 
structured  study  guide.  Unit  2  involves  practice  in  finding  library  sourCilPuic||L^ar»d  efficlentiy.  The  third  unit  ori  leeming  involves  a 
programmed  study  guide  built  on  tfie  SQ3R  metfiod  of  study  for  usi^  wltti  ^S^lisTff  Anaty^  of  HumMn  Opannt  Mavior.  Unit  4 
focuses  on  rasaerch  methods  end  used  Ooherty  end  Shemberg's  Asking  Qtmtloniy^tout  B€M¥lor  elortg  with  an  instructor  written  . 
booklet  on  how  psychologists  get  their  fects.  Students  can  leem  how  to  do  e  netura^tlc  obsenration  study  or  read  further  on  the 
axperimentai  method.  Unit  5  on  critical  avaluetlon^^s  baaed  on  instructor  produced  matmlals  as  is  tha  sixth  unit  on  scientific  writing. 
Unit  7  allows  the  student  to  raad  non<technk:al  ertldes  on  some  of  the  mejor  iuues  throughout  the  field  of  psychology  or  view  flints 
on  the  epplicatlon  o^psychological  concepts.  Unit  8  puts  tfia  student  into  the  middle  of  two  controversies,  black-white  inUlligence 
comparisons  end  tfie  effects  of  punishment,  and  asks  the  student  to  make  aens^  out  of  the  conflicting  views  and  evidence  he 
encounters.  The  final  two  units  era  student  plenned  both  as  to  objectives  and  ways  of  meeting  the  objectives. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  innovalibn  involves 

DB  Freshmen 

□  Sophomores 

□  |untors  * 

□  Seniors 


El  Psychology  Majors 

□  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify):. 


Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 


none 


Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation^er  year:  .-AO — 
How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  JLAL?years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $ — Q — - 
Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $ — Q  

Evaluation  done  on'innovation: 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires  ^  i  <  » 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(8) 

□  Other  (speci^fy): 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-«quivalent  faculty: 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department: 


(if  applicable) 


Size  t)f  Institution  lOQO 
Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year: 


Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Public  City 
Q  Public-State 

□  Private 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban 


□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
D  Coed 

IS  Community  or  Junior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

B  Semester-      □  Quarter      □  Trimester       □  4-1-4 


□  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify); 


INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name: 
Title: 

Department: 

Institution: 

Address: 


Dr.  James  Bell 
Associate  Professor 
Psychology 

Howard  Community  College 
Columbia,  Maryland  21044 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  301  Number:    730-8000  Exlensian:  49 
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USING  A  MODIFIED  KELLER  SYSTEM  IN  TEACHING  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


I.   Introduction:    The  teaching  of  General  Pslrchology  in  small  classes  was  the 
tradit^/nal  method  at  Central  Conneticut  St^e  College.'    In    the  fall  semester 
of  1972,  circumstances  necessitated  the  foMation'  of  two  large  group  sections. 
Based  on  famlliarty  with  Kellers'  individ^lized  system  of  large  group  instruction, 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  develop  a  njpdified  pl^n  for  use  in  these  classes. 

X 

Rationale  and  Objectives:     The  incjlvi dualized  system  of  large  group  instruction  was 
originally  utilized  as  a  means  of  meeting  an  emergenqy  situation  in  staffing,  by  which  large 
numbfers  of  students  could  be  instructed  successfully  by  a  fewer  number  of  instructors.  ^ 
While  this  situation  was  forced  at  the  onset,  the  rationale  became  an  accepted  one,  since 
it  enables  one  faculty  member  to  conduct  the  instruction  of  400-500  general  psychology 
students  each  semester.    In  addition^  it  was  considered  that  this  pl^n  could  also  make 
effective  use  of  student  proctors  as  in  the  Keller  system.  ^ 

The  general  objectives  to  be  attained  through  use  of  this  plan  were  a6  follows: 

1.  To  provide  an  effective  learning  situation  for  large  group's. 

2.  To  individualize  the  instructional  and  learning  situation  so  that    .      J  . 
•    students  could  progress  according  to  their  own  abilities  and  interests." 

3.  To  take  advantage  of  appropriate  learning  principles. 

4.  To  provide  opportunities  for  undergraduate  majors  to  gain  pratical  experience, 
in  the  utilization  of  their  psychological  knowledge  and  skills. 

5.  To  economize  on  general  psychology  instructor  staff. 

III-  Organization  of  the  Course:     The  course  is  individualized,  allowing  the  studenjb  to 
progress  at  his  own  pace.     Psychological  principles  of  learning  help  maximize  each  student's 
capacity  to  gain  a  basic  understanding  in  the  field  of  psychology. 

The  material  to  be  studied  is  based  on  individual  learning  including: 

1.  Testing  ^  ^  J  ^ 

2.  Immediate  reinforcement-  (on  the  spot  report  of  test  results) 

3.  Course  divided  into  manageable  units  and  modules 

4.  Self^pacing  recognizing  individual  learning    rates  ' 

The  content  of  the  course  is  divided  into  13  units.     These  units  arS  to  be  undertaken 
in  sequential  order  and  the  student  must  show  mastery  of  each  unit  by  passing  a  unit  test 
(90%  correct).     Points  are  accumulated  for  each  test  mastered. 

Lectures  and  films  are  available  on  an  elective  basis.  Students  accumulate  points  by 
taking  a, quiz  at  the  end  of  each  lecture/film'module.  A  maximum  of  10  points  for  ^ach  quiz 
may  be  obtained  and  added  to  the  total.  ^      '  *  \ 

IV.  Use  of  Pirbctors:     At  the  outset  it  was  felt  that  upper  division  majors  would  b^ 
capable  of  serving  as  proctors  to  assist  in  organization  and  adminis traion.     All  proctors 
are  volunteers  and  usually  serve  for  one  semester.     Their  "pay-off"  is  in  semester  hours 
of  credit,  and  they  can  sign  up  for  1,2,  or  3  hours.     They  are  expected  to  work  With 
students  on  projects  and  special  activities,  operate  the  film  series,  and  administer  ^ests. 
They  are  required  to  meet  periodically  with  the  instructor  to  feed  back  information  oh  the 
course  and  student  reaction  and  to  discuss  ^procedures .     They  must  maintain  Infformal  logs  of 
their  activities  and  present  a  final  paper  relating  their  experiences,  problems,  and  / 

.successes  and  proposals  for  future  operations.     Performance .of  proctors,  following  a '4  to 
6  week  "shake-down"  period,  has  been  excellent  to  superior. 

V.  Course  Evaluation:     An  evaluation  of  the  course  by  students  is  conducted  each  semester. 
The  results  are  highly  positive  both    in  terms  of  student  interest  and  progress  in  learning. 


A  few  of  the  more  important  items  are  given  below: 

1.  Did  course  stimulate  your  interest  in  Psychology?  ^(93%  yes  -  7%  no) 

2.  How  would  you  describe  the  work  load?  (18%  dif f i«ult-78% 'reasonable-3%  too  easy) 

3.  How  would  you  evaluate  "individual  learning"?  (94%  good  to  excellent  -  6%  poor) 

4.  Howwouldyou  rate  this  course  over-all?  (91%  good  to  excellent  -  6%  fair  -  2%  poor) 
Student  progress  has  shown  approximately  12%  early  completion,  and  approximately  *% 

withdrawal.     Under  the  criterion-based,  "master"  grading  system,  38%  attain  A's,  36%  atta 

^•i.  21%  C'^s,  and  5%  fail.  .  230 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

The  mntivnlion  invf)l\cs 
*  .  •  * 

D  Freshmen  D  Psyctirology  Majors 

•    □  St'iphomores  ,       D  Non-Majors 

□  |ani(irs     .  □  Honors  Students  > 

OS  Seniors  .         ,       □  Other  (specify):  •  . 

Prrrt?quisit«»s  for  stiulenls -vvho  part icipate  ^/i  innovation:  . 
Registration  for  general  psychology  —  freshmen  volunteer  upper  division  majors 

/Numher-of  students  \vh<,  participate  .n  innovation  per  year:  SOO^IOOO  . plus t  20-30  proctors 
How  long  ^has  the  innox  ation  beei^  in  effect? -2b  years  ' 

Afiproxiinate  amount  iff  initial  fun(hn«  neressary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $ — 0.  

Approximate  amount  needed  rar.h  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $ — 0  

4'!valuali(m  (inne  on  inninaiion: 

Dl  Studenl  f)pmion  quest itmnaires 

{a  Mposuri-s  ol  studenl  performance  in  comparison  with  nooMnnovatfon  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify)  ^ 

t 

INSTITnTIONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  l}j?partment  in  U)74-75  academic  year 

\uml)er  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  2J — 

Nundier  of  senior  m.ijors  in  the  tUjpartment:  _Z0  (if  applicable) 

Si/r  of  Institution  -irtrtrt  J  'J    ^  ' 

Total  student  enri>llmenl  m  1974-75  academic  year:     -7000  day  aitudents 

C.harru  teristu  s  ^)f  Institution  * 

□  Pul)lic-(>ity  .  E  Undergraduate  level  program 

0  l»ul)li(:-StHtr  *    '  ED  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's    ^  • 

□  Private  D  Posl-Biiccidaureale  Do(-toral      \  • 

□  Url)an 

□  Non-lIrl)Hn  K)  Liberal  Arts  ) 

IS  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  □  Professional 

□  Women  6nly      .V  " 
0  Cned  ^  - 

 P  C.ommunily  or  junior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution  , 

g  Semester       □  Quarter  ^    □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATj<^ 

jvja^p.  *  Dr,  Earl  Bihlmeyer 

fijle  Chairman  ^ 

Department:  Psychology  ' 

Institution:  Central  Connecticut  State  College 

Address:  New  Britain,  Connecticut  06050 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  203 


Number:  225-7481 
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Extension:  302 


UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENT-LED^  DISCUSSION  GROUPS  ' 


General  Psychology  ^ 


Objective:     to  improve  advanced  undergraduates'  mastery  oi  general  psychology^  by. 

leading  small  discussion  groups  in  that  course.^  .  '  ' 

^        ^  .  ■  •  \ 

Method:    Discuaaion  leaders  tookapreparatory  seminar  the  semester  prixjr  to  the 
one  in.  which  they  served  as  discussion,  l^eaders  •    Then  they  led  discussion  grolips 
which  met  one  hour  a  week  in  place  of  ^  l^hlrd  hour  of  lecture  in  genferal  psychology; 
in  that  semester  they  also  met  one  hour  a'' week  with  the  teacHer  of  general 
psychology  to  go  over  problems  encounteted  in  leading  the  discussj^ops*    Contents  ^ 
discussed  in  discussion  groups  were  selected  by  students  and  their  leaders  from  a 
Ust  of  applied  and  basic  topics.    Four  faculty  members,  32  discussion  leaders* 
and  approximately  700  general  psychfclogy  students  partlclpftfed^in  a  study  of  out^* 
comes  of  the  procedure  in  the  general  psychology  course.    Thid:*ot|tcome  study  was 
to  demonstrate  to  the  college  faculty  ,  that  the  use  of  student-led  discussion  groups 
would  not  be  detrimental  for  the  student^  in  general  psychology.  -  ^^-^ 

Outcome:     There  was  no  demonstrable  e/fectf  of  student-led  discussions  on  objective 
test  performance*  teacher-ratings,  and  course-ratings;,  based  on/comparisoils  between 
sections  using  student-led  discussions  and  sections  not  using  theA.    The  only 
attribute-of  the  discussion  leaders  whi^ch  was  related  to  ratings  of  discussion  . 
leaders  was  the  leader's  GPA;  leaders  with  CPA's  less  thdn  or  equal  to  1.5  (halfway 
between  a  B  and  a  C)  were  rated  more  poorly  than  others  on  sensitivity,  stimulation, 
leadership,  and  general  quality  of  their  discussions.^ 

For  further  information,  see:    Oh  the  Use  of  Student-Led  Discussion  Groups, 
The  Educational  Forum,  1975,  39,  223-230. 
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INNOVATION  DATA^  ^ 
The  innovation  iny&b/es: 
OK  Freshmen    '  B  Psychology  Majors 

a  Sophomores  69  Non-Majors  m  * 

Gl  Juniors  □  Honors  Students 

a  Sfnirrrs  *         □  Other  (specify):  .  ' 

Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 
It  is  now:    Br  average  GPA,  and  completion  of  General  Psychology 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  50-400 
How  I(mg  hns  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  — 2  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  neuessvy  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $_Q — 
Apprr)ximale  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $_Q  ^_ 

F.v.iluiilion  (lone  on  innovation:  ^ 
IS  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

69  MfHSures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  «roup(s] 
□  Other  (specify): 

1-N8  riTUTlQNAL  DATA  '  . 

Si/e  of  Department -in  1974-75  acadentic  year 

Number  of  full-f ime-equivalent  faculty:  J23. 
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Number  of  senior  mnjors  in  the  depHrtment:  170 —  (if  applicable) 

Y  ^ 

-   Si/.f  of  Institution  ,  i 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year: — ^tMW  _ 

Charncleristics  t)f  Institution 

O  Public-City      ^  Ok  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Public-State  id  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
S  Private  53  ^^ost-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urbun  « 

,□  Non-Urban  B  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  r)niy  □  Professional 

□  Women 

g  Coed  . 

□  Contmunity  or  Junior  College  ^ 

Pi:edf)minant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

SSemester      □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  J^Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:    Bruce  Bloxom 
^    Title:     Associate  Professor 
Department:  Psychology 
I^nstitulion:      Vanderbilt  University 
Address:         ]34  Wesley  Hall,  Nashville,  TN  37240 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  615       Number:     322^2874  .  Extension: 
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AN  END-TERM  PROJECT  INVOLVING  THE  APPLICATION  OF  PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAE 
PSYCHOLOGY  TO  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  EVERYDAY  EVENTS 


General  Psychology 

♦ 


The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  require  that  the  student  demonstrate  his  mastery 
of  the  principles  of  general  psychology  by  applying  them^to  an  analysis  and  explanation 
of  incidents  gathered  by  him  from  his  daily  experiences. 


The  student  is  instructed  to  prepare  a  diary  during  the  first  half  of  the  semester 

in  which  he  records  detailed  descriptions  of  incidents  he  has  witnessed  or  heard  about 

or  read  about  which  he  regards  as  noteworthy  because  they  are  dramatic,  curious,  puzzling, 
or  simply  interesting  to  him. 

At  that  point  in  the  semester  when  the  student  has  become  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
cipiles  of  learning  and,  motivation,  and  with  the  various  pefsonality  theories,  he  is 
instructed  to  prepare  an  explanatory  analysis  of  the  material  he  has  been , recording  in 
his  diary.     He  is  told  that  he  may  attempt  a  motivational'analysis  of  his  material, 'an 
analysis  using  the  concepts  and  principles  of  learning,  a  Freudian  analysis,  a  Rogerian 
analysis,  or  an  analysis' using  any  other  formal  psychological  system  he  deems  appropriate. 
He  is  encouraged  to  undertake  alternative  formulations  of  th^ . same  *  incidents  using  all  of 
these,  approaches^  or  as  many  of  them  as  he  regards  appropriate.    Should  he  encounter  any 
difficulty  in  working  out  his  formulation,  he  is  encouraged  to  consult,  as  often  as 
necessary,  with  the  instructor.    Projects  completed  before  the  .end  of  the  semester  are 
reviewed  in  class.  ^  ' 


Informal  feedback  from  students  in  a  number^  of  sections  indicates  that  they 
invariably  find  this  project  to  be  more  instructive,  challenging,  and  relevant  than  aay 
other  project  assigned  by  this  instjructor  previously. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  innovation  involves: 

G3  Kreshnien        \.  " 

□  So  j)ho  mores  ^f- 

□  luniors 
U  Seniors 


D  Psychology  Majors 
S  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify)r 


Prerequisites  for  students  who  pdrtiripate  in  innovation: 


none 


Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  350 
Hovv  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?   ^  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  (lev(»lop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $ — 0 — 
Approxini.jte  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $ — Q  

Kvaluatij^m  done  on,innovation: 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  c  omparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
CS  Other  (specify):         Informal  interview  of  students*  ^ 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  'academic  year 
Numl)er  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 


33 


Number  of  senior  r]iajors  in  the  department: 


(if  applical)le) 


Size  of  Institution  ' 

Total  stu^ient  enrollment  in  1974-75  acadenfiic  year:  ^»^^ 


Characteristics  of  Institution 

IS  Puhlic-City 

□  Public-State 

□  Private  ^ 

□  Urban 

□  Non- Urban 

□  Men  only  ^ 

□  Women  only 
B  Coed 

IS3  Community  or  |unior  College 


Predominant  C^il^ndar  System  at  Your  Institution 

'  63  Semester      □  Quarter      □  Trimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


E3  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-fiaccalaureate  Masters 

□  Post-Bacnalaureate  Doctoral 


19  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Name: 
Title: 

Department: 

Institution: 

Address: 


Dr.  Myron  Brender 

Assistant  Professor, 

Behavioral  Sciences 

Kingsborough  Community  College,  CUNY 

2001  Oriental  Boulevard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11235 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  212  Number:    769-9200  Extension:  380 
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MASTERY,  TEST  SECURITY,  AND  BY-OBJECTIVE  FEEDBACK  IN 

A  large'  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY  COURSE  ' 

General  Psycholpgy  * 

In  adopting  Keller's  PSI  approach  to  large  classes  test  security  may  well  become  a 
serious  problem.    With  50  to  100  student  proctors  administering  and  grading  tests,  the 
probability  of  the  distribution  of  tests  through  inappropriate  informal  channels  is  high. 
With  the  tests  generally  available,  students  are  likely  to  learn  specific  responses  and 
consequently  less  able  to  generalize. 

To  help  maintain  test  security,  tests  are  given  ^ia  sypcronized  tape  recorder  and  35 
mm  caroused  sli(Je  projectors  in  a  testing  center.    A  fetudent  in. the  testing  center  merely 
presses  a  button  to  activate  the  recorder  which  in  turn  advances  the  projector.    Then  a 
stop  pulse  on  the  tape  deactivates  the  recorder  until  the  student  presses  the  button  again. 
The  next  item  then  appears.    Student  number  1  might  get  items  1,3,7,8,9,12  etc.  and  student 
number  2,  vtth  a  different  tape,  get  itema2,4,5,7,9,13  etc.    Two  40  item  pools  each  with 
three  different  numbering  sequences  have  been  developed  for  each  unit.    In  addition  24 
different  tape  patterns  are  available.    Consequently  over  100  different  forms  of  a  quiz  are 
available  on  any  given  unit  at  any  time.     If  open  about  35  hours  per  week  twenty-four 
testing  stations  can  adequately  accomodate  about  400  students.  ^ 

Students  using  the  individualized  testing  center  approach  (WVI)  could  test  when  they 
were  ready,  as  often  as  necessary,  and  were  required  to  master  (at  least  14  out  of  15 
correct)  each  unit  before  going  on.    Students  not  using  the  testing  center  were  allowed 
two  tries  on  unit  tests  at  regularly  scheduled  class  times.     Students  in  both  approaches! 
were  given  by-objective  feedback,  i.e.,  told  how  many  items  they  missed  on  a  particular 
objective.    On  a  60  item  comprehensive  final  examination  the  mean  performance  on  WVI  was 
51.76  compared  to  45.63  for  WVG.    The  standard  deviations  were  3.74  and  5.97  respectively. 
The  smaller  SD  for  WVI  indicates  that  students  in  WVI  were  much  less  different  from  each 
other  on  the  final  exam  than  those  in..W^G.    One  likely  cause  of  this  reduced  variance  is 
that  WVG  requires  those  students  to  nlfister  the  units  who  would  otherwise  be  content  to  learn 
much  less,  i.e.,  the  "gentlemen's  IC."    That  this  was  largely  the  case  was  demonstrated  by 
defining  "good",  and  "poor"  students  on  the, basis  of  a  median  split  on  GPA  and  comparing 
their  performance  oii  the  final  exam: 

WVI  WVG 
"Good"  students         53.30(88.83%)  "Good"  students  49.78(82.96%) 

"Poor"  students         50.37(83.96%)  "Poor"  students  41.65(69.42%) 

These  data  clearly  indicate  that  the  below  median  students  in  WVG  performed  much  poorer 
on  the  final  than  the  below  median  students  in  WVI  (14.54  percentage  points  poorer).  In 
addition  there  was  considerably  less  difference  in  WVI  "good"  and  "poor"  students  than  in 
WVG. 

Within  WVI  comparisons  were  made  to  assess  the  value  of  student  tutors.    A  no-tutoring 
section,  an  optional-tutoring  section,  and  a  required-tutoring  section  were  compared.  No 
differences  in  final  exams  performance  occurred.  * 

In  addition  during  a  summer  session  of  1974  tutoring  over  actual  test  items  missed  was 
compai:ed  to  a  no-tutoring  situation  in  which  students  were  merely  told  how  many  items  they 
missed  on  a  particular  behavioral  objective  (by-objective  feedback).   *'Again  no  difference 
in  performance  on  the  final  exam  occurred ..    All  of  these  data  suggest  that  in  Keller  *  s 
plan  the  mastery  requirement  seems  to  be  the  most,  significant  variable. 

In  large  multisections  courses  the  bookkeeping  task  is  often  very  substantial.     In  a 
mastery  course  in  which  the  average  number  of  tests  taken  is  40,  bookkeeping  can  be  engulf- 
ing.   Consequently  we  are  instituting  the  use  of  IBM  Porta  Punch  devices  and  preperf orated 
IBM  cards  as  "answer  sheets".    Using  these  as  direct  card  input  the  instructors  gradebook 
will  be  generated  by  the  computer.    In  addition  valuable  feedback  on  the  progress  of 
students  in  the  coursfe  and  on  the  course  itself  wllX  be  readily  available. 
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INNOVA'I  ION  DATA 
rhi-  innt)Vrihon  inviilvi's: 

^  B  Freshmen  5  I'sychology  Majors 

B  Sophtimores  ?             ,11  Non-Majors 

gl  luninrs  □  Hontirs  Studonts 

B  Seniors  □  Olhrr  (specify): 

PriTeqinsiles  for  sludenls  who  pcirlicipcM*'  m  innoveil ion: 


none 


NumluT  of  sludents  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  700 — 
,    How  h)n«  has  the  innovation  been  in  effecl? — L_  years  ^ 

Apfirtixiuiatr  aoioiint  of  initial  funding  m-cussary  to  di'vrlop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  12,000 
.Approxiniati'  ainiiunt  ni^eded  eac:h  year  to  support  ongoinj^  project  =  $  yiQ  additional  • 

Kvalu.ilHm  danr  on  innovatrooi 

B  Studi?nl  opinion  questionnaires 

Mcasun  s  of  sludi'nl  performance?  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  groupls) 
□  Other  (specify): 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Si/r  tif  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-lime-equivalent  faculty:  _25  

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  — 112^  (if  applicable) 

Si/i' «»f  Institution  .„  -y^^ 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  J-^^UUU  

C.htirarterislics  of  Inslitiilicm 

□  Pid)lic-(;ily .  ^  ID  Unrdergrnduate  level  program 
Q  Public-Slaii*  10  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  f>rivale  EJt Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban 

D  Noii-lJrl)an  81  Liberal  Arts 

B  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Mi'n  only  IS  Professional 

□  Wnmim  only 
E)  Cood 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 

PriMlimmi.ml  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

0  Semester  Quarter      □  Trimester      □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  Edward  C,  Caldwell,  Ph.D. 

Title:  Associate;  Professor 

Department:  Psychology 
Institution:        West  Virginia  University 
Address:  104  Oglebay  Hall 

Morgantown,  West  Virginia  26506 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)       304         Number:    296-2002  Extension:  23 
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INTERGENERATIONAL  LEARNING/LIVING 


9^ 


General  Psychology 

.v. 

A  University  house  has  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  undergraduates 
and  the  aged  in  the  cqnununity.    At  present,  students  live  in  the 
accommodation,  while  local  elderly  stay  as  guests  for  varying 
periods  of  time.    The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  acquaint  younger 
students  with  the  field  of  gerontology  and  to  provide  aged  persons 
with  the  opportunity  for  continuing  independent  existence, 
economically,  medically,  and  psychologically.    Certain  courses 
related  to  gerontology  meet  in  the  house  and  involve  the  aged;  the 
aged  participate,  as  they  wish,  in  University  activities;  the 
house  is  rxin  by  the  occupants  .with  the  result  that  students  often 
undertake  heavy  labor  (heavy  cleaning,  yard  work)  and  the  aged 
contribute,  their  talents   (cooking,  mending)  .     As  the  project  efvolves, 
we  anticipate  both  students  and  the  aged  coming  to  have  better 
information  about  one  another's  lives,  to  provide  mutual  support, 
and  to  assist  both  the  young  and  the  aged  in>  learning  of  one 
another's  Views,  problems,  fears,  and  aspirations.     In  order  to 
permit  such  evolution,  formal  programs  are  minimal^.     The  project 
has  had  a  significant  influence  on  other  students  not  concerned 
directly  with  the  program,  since  the  program  is  visible,  provides 
community  events,  and  has  daily  contact  with  the  University 
commxinity.     Although  the  project  is  not  subject  to  evaluation  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  evaluations  of  the  psychological, 
medical,  and  economic  benefits  of  the  program  are  ongoing.  The 
project  is  seen  as  an  admirable  way  of  introducing  the  study  of. 
gerontology  into  the  undergraduate  curriculum  and  of  providing 
students  wit^  tfee  opportunity  to  come  into  contact  with  the  aged 
in  a  way  more  personal  than  is  usually  the  case. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
riu'  innov.ilion  invoKi  s 

□  Kri'shinrn  □  Psychology  M.ijors 

□  Sophtimores  □  Non-Majors 

□  Juniors  □  Honors  Students 

□  Seniors  S  Other  (specify):      All  students 

B  ^ 

l*rere(|uisiies  for  st^(](*nts  who  participate  in  innovation; 

'^one  * 

Niimher  of  sluilerirs  who  participate  in  innovation  per  yeah* 
ll«»w  lonj4  h.is  l-he  innovation  heen  in  effect?       ^    years  . 

Apprnxini.itp  amount  ol  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  20 ,  OOP 
Approxini.ite  .imount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  0~20f000 

Kvaioation  done  on  innovation: 

□  SluclenI  opinion  (juestionnaires 

P  Me.isures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  >^roup(s) 

□  Other  (specify): 


\ 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  . 

Size  of  Dep^^clment  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Numl)er  f>f  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  9 

Nun>I)er  of  senior  majors  m  the  department:  (if  applicable) 

Size  of  Insi  i  tut  ion 

Total  sludent  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  y>.ar-  3f000  

Charac  lerisl ics  of  Inslilulion 

□  Pul)lic-(jty  IS  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Public-State  BB  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
(3  Private  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban  8)  Liberal  Arts 

•  □  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  '  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 
Ca  Coed 

□  ('ommiinity  or  junior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      □  Quarter       □  Trirfnester      BJ  4-1-4      □  Other  (Specify): 


INNOVATOR  DATA 

jyj  jj^g.  Douglas  K.  Candland 
-y-jlj,.    Professor  of  Psychology 

'     Department:  Psychology 

Institution:    Bucknell  University 
Address:  Lewlsburg,  Pennsylvania  17837 
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Telephone:  (Area  Code)    717  Number:  524 
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Extension:  1200 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  LIFE  UNIT  MASTERY  SYSTEM 


General  Psychology 


A  system  for  teaching  introductory  psychology  using  a  standard,  eclectic  text  was 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  principles  of  individualized  or  unit  mastery  Instruction, 
including  student  self-pacing,  frequent  and  immediate  test  feedback,  progression  upon 
mastery  of  units,  and  increased  student-staff  interaction.  Other  innovative  features  of 
the  system  include:  (1)  development  and  computerized  production  of  multiple-choice 
quizzes  for  use  with  classes  ranging  to  extremely  large  size  (Minke  8  Carlson,  1975); 

(2)  methods  to  aid  the  improvefnent  of  study  skills,  including  a  detailed  student  guide 
with  instructions  to  the  student  on  use  and  gradual  fading  of  this  support  (Minke  6  Carlson, 
1975)  and  the  keying  of  test  items  to  pages  of  the  text  for  reference  following  testfng; 

(3)  a  "bonus  point"  token  economy  system  (described  in  Minke  6  Carlson,  1975)  for  addition- 
al reinforcement  of  optimum  quiz  performance  and  participation  in  course-related  activities. 

The  system  accommodates  approximately  1500  students  per  semester  in  a  single 
-section  plus  several  additional  small  night  and  summer  school  sections  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii.  The  system  is  also  being  used  in  numerous  other  public  and  private  college 
classes  and. in  military  settings  in  which  introductory  psychology  is  taught.  At  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  between  40  and  50  undergraduates  per  semester  who  have  completed  the  course 
in  prior  terms  staff  a  "Quiz  Center"  and  aid  in  quiz  administration  and  tutoring.  Two 
faculty  members  serve  as  course  Instructors . 

In  a  typical  semester,  between  65  and  75  percent  of  students  earn  passing  grades, 
the  majority  the  grade  of  A,  by  attaining  90  percent  correct  or  better  on  unit  quizzes  ' 
covering  two-thirds  of  the  textbook.  On  regularly  administered  40-item  course  evaluation 
forms,  the  majority  of  ratings  of  the  course  vary  between  "favorable"  and  "extremely 
favorable"  (or  comparable  descriptors) ,  although  the  course  is  considered  "difficult" 
by  contrast  with  others  on  campus. 

A  comparison  between  the  system  and  a  conventional  midterm  and  final  examination 
approach  was  done  by  S.  Kongprasirtpong  as  a  masters  thesis  project.  The  unit-mastery 
taught  class  performed  significantly  better  on  both  multiple-choice  and  short-answer 
comparison  ej^amlnations,  demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  the  approach  in  general 
and  the  multiple-choice  unit  mastery  quiz  format  in  particular.  Additionally,  the  unit 
mastery  students  rated  their  class  higher  on  all  23  course  evaluation  items  administered 
with  the  final  exam. 

Other  formal  analyses  of  the  system  include  comparisons  of  different  tutoring  methods 
(Carlson  8  Minke,  197^) ,  of  several  methods  of  imposing  quiz  criteria  (Carlson  6  Minke, 
1975) ,  and  of  two  lecture  formats  (Minke  6  Carlson\1 974)  .  A  more  complete  discussion 
of  these  and  other  observations  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  system  and  procedural  details 
may  be  found  in  Minke  and  Carlson  (1975)  ^ 
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INNOVATION  HATA 

The  innovtilKin  mvolv4»s: 

G3  Frrshnipii  B  Psychology  Majors  ^ 

B  Saphomores  83  Non-Majors 

CI  luniors  □  Honors  Students  -^.jj' 

B  Seniors  □  Other  (specify): 

PrrrecjuisitrH  lor  students  vvho  pari icipale  in  innovation: 
None 

Number  ol  students  who  participate  in  innovation  pei'  year:  3000+         *  . 
How  lonj»  htis  the  innovation  hern  in  effect?    3^  years 

Approxirriiite  .niiount  of  inilial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  1500.00 
Approximate  amount  needed  i»ach  year  to  support  onj^oin^  project  =  $  Nonfl 

Kvalnalion  done  on  innovation: 

B  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

IS  Nteasures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  grour)(s) 
a  Other  (specify):    Analyses  of  aspects  of  the  innovation  via  subgroups  within  the  innovation 
group. 

■  f-^ 

INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  ^ 

Size  of  Depcirtinent  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Numl)er  of  full-lime-equivalent  faculty:   25  

Nuniher  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  600    (if  applicable) 

Si/.e  of  institution 

•  •  Ir   iV)lal  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academicVear:  21  ^OOQ 

Ciharai  teristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City  □  UndeVpraduate  level  program 
(3  Ptiblu  -Stale  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Masters 

□  Priv.ile  B)  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 
(B  Or  ban 

□  Nnn-llrban  29  Liberal  Arts 

•  □  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  G9  Professional 

□  Women  only 
Ca  Coed 

□  (>nmmunity  or  Junior  College 

Predominanl  Cialendar  System  ah  Your  Institution 

QSemester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

m 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:    Karl  A.  Minke  and  John  C,  Carlson 
Title:     Associate  Professors 
Department:  Department  of  Psychology 
Jnsiiiution:   University  of  Hawaii 
Address:      Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)       808  Number:     948-8107  Extension: 

211  ' 
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GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY:     CLOSED  CIRCUIT  TELEVISION.     TEACHING  COORDINATED 

TO  PROGRAMMED  MATERIAL 


General  Psychology 


The  General  Psychology  course  at  the  University  of  Akron  is  taught  via  closed 
circuit  television  tape  to  3000-3500  students  annually.    The  television  lectures 
are  coordinated  to  a  specifically  edited  readings  book  and  a  programmed  workbook. 
Voluntary  attendance  discussion  classes  are  provided.    Course  examinations  are  ' 
projected  over  the  television  receivers  insuring  tests  security,  and  conserving 
resources.    The  course  is  staffed  by  a  television  lecturer,  a  half-time  course 
administrator  and  2-3  teaching  assistants. 

The  course  is  efficient  both  from  a  cost  standpoint  and  well  received  by 
students.     For  the  fall  of  1975  the  television  tape  will  be  re-recorded  using  a 
team  teaching  approach. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

The  innovation  involvtfs: 

dl  Frrshmi'n 
Sophomores 

□  juniors 

□  Sf»niorf» 


□  Psychology  Majors 

□  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Wther  (specify): 


Prcrrijuisilps  for  students  who  participate  irt  innovation: 


Nuntlirr  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  3000-3500 
Mow  lon«  has  the  innovation  bren  in  eflect?  yrars 

ApprtiMiiuilc  .iinount  nf  initial  fundinj^  necesfsary  lo  tU'v<»lop  and  try  thr  innovation  =  $  unknown ;  TV  equlpmentg 

Approximate  .imount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  Smlnijital  extra 

exjpense 

Kvalu.iliDn  dnnp  on  innovation: 

Stiident  opinion  qnesti(jnnaires 

□  Measures  of  studenl  perlormance  in  comparison  with  non-innhvation  control  j^roup(s| 

□  Other  (specify)  y 


INK  riTUTIONAL  DATA 

Si/e  ol  l)ef).irlment  in  11)74-75  academii.  ye*jr 

Noniher  of  full-time-equivalent  f.n.u  Ity:  I6_ 


\oiyher  of  senior  major.s  in  the  iiep;<rtmenl:50-6Q    (if  applicable) 

Si/e  nl  institution  •  «  nnn 

Hilal  student  enrollment  in^f)74-7r»  .icademic  year;  _20j^000  


(!h.u:..i(  teiistu  s  r)f  Institution 

□  Puhhi  -City 
(S  PuhtM  State 

□  I*n\alr 
S  nrh.in 

□  Ntm  Urhan 

□  Men  f)nlv  , 

□  Wnmen  only 

□  '(:r>ed 

□  nommurutv  or  junior  (^olle}^e 


□  Underj^raduate  level  proj^ram 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
10  Post-Baccalaureate  Dcfctoral 

g  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Prep^aratory 

□  Professional 


Pre(h)mmant  (!alen(hir  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      QD  Qu.irter       □  Trimester       0^-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:    paye  Dambrot 

Idle;      Course  Administrator 

Department;  Psychology 

Institution:         University  of  Akron 

Address:  Akron,  Ohio  44325 


\ 
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Telephone:  (Area.(^ide)  216 


Number:  375-7280 
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Extension:  6 


FORTY-FIVE  COLOR  FILMS  FOR  TEACHING  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY 


General  Psychology 


For  miny  years  the  University  of  Minnesota  course  on  introductory  psychology 
was  taught  via  50-m1nute  videotapes  to  2,500  students  per  year.  The  tapes 
were  based  on  live  lectures  presented  by  fifteen  senior  faculty  members. 
Due  to  declining  student  evaluations,  and  the  limitations  of  studio-based 
videotape  productions,  the  Department  undertook  an  extensive  revision  of 
the  course,  using  the  film  medium. 

David  LaBerge,  Kenneth  MacCorquodale  and  James  Jenkins  each  prepared 
15  programs  on  color  film.  The  films  are  45-minutes  in  length,  and 
make  extensive  use  of  graphics,  film  inserts  from  existing  footage 
on  psychological  phenonema,  arrd  actual  laboratory  experiments  and 
demonstrations  within  the  Department's  buildings.  Each  segment  involved 
appti-oximately  seven  hours  of  rehearsal  time.  The  course,  now  in  its 
fourth  year,  is  presented  to  3,500  students  per  year,  on  a  one  quarter, 
five  credits,  five  days  per  week  basis.  The'  course  is  given  twice  in 
the  Fall,  and  once  In  the  Winter  and  Spring.  The  clarity  and  resolution 
of  color  film,  and  the  ability  to  do  on-location  filming  in  the 
laboratory,  has  increased  the  effectiveness  of  the  course. 
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INNOVA  riON  DATA 


rhr  innoviit it>n  in v(»l\ rs 

□  Fn'shinrn  SL  i^syi  holoj^y  Majors  ' 

D  Suphoinurrs  00  Non-Mijjdrs 

X]  |iinii)is  □  Honors  Students 

Srniins  □  OlhiT  (spi;(;ify) 

Pi «Tr*(|iiisitc's  lor  students  vvIk)  p<ipti(  i()iII<*  in  tnnovritlon:  none 


Nuinhfi  ol  stodrnls  who  p.irlicipntf'  in  innovation  pel  ytMi:    3 » 500 
IltHv  lon«4  fi.is  ihf  mnovdlion  Imm'ii  in  rdVct:*     4  viMrs  ^ 

ApprriMiu.ilf  rOHount  oj  inili.ii  fuiuhnu  nt'i  cssiiry  to  (iT'Vplbp  «in(l  try  the  ihnoviil ion  =  70 f  000  pluS 
Approxim.itc    loiount  niMMlrd  en  h  vPrO  to  support  oiij4oin^)r(j|e(:t  -  350  

\ 

K\.ilo«ition  (Inoi  on  innov.ilion  j  <:  »  b 

C3  Stodi-nt  opinion  xjiit' stHinn.iires  ,  -u 

□  •MiMsoii's  of  studenl  piMforin.mce  in  (  oni[)iirison  with  non-innovHt ion  control  ^rnup(s| 
O  ()lh»T  Ispecifyl  \ 


iNsn  ru  riONAL  da  ta 

Si/e  ot^Di'parlinent  in  !fl74-7r>  .iciidrmii  yr.ir 

^         Number  f>f  full  time-e(|U»v.ilenl  fiu  ully:  28  

Number  \\\  senn)r  ni.i)ors  m  tlie  dep.uiment:.  _3SQ  (if  applictiblej 

Si/f  oi  lustifutKm 

loV.d  stud(»nt  enrollment  in  H)74-7r>  .icadi'inic  yeiir;  ^^0^(100  ^  

(,;h,UM(  teristu  s  of  Inslitutn)!! 


□  Puldu  V.\\\ 

09 

llnderjJriidunle  level  program 

CJ  Puhlo  SI. lie 

(S 

Post-Biicrdlaiiruute  Master's 

□  Prrv.ite 

l*osl-Bat:(:alaurt;ale  l3octt)ral 

Ql  llrh.m 

□  Non- 1  11  1). Ml 

Liberal  Arts 

□ 

teacher  Preparatory 

□  Vten  onlv 

□ 

l*rofe?ssifm.d 

□  VVimji'ii  f)nl V 

fjJCoed 

□  (iomnumily  or  |unn)r  Oolle^e 

IVedi^min.mt  ( l.dend.ir  Svsleui  .it  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       iSd  Quarter       □  I'rimesler       □  4-1-4  '      □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

N.ime:        Dr.  John  G.  Darley 
Title  Professor  and  Chairman 

Department:  Department  of  Psychology 
instiiution:  University  of  Minnesota 
Address:      Elliot  Mall  . 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55455 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)     612  Number:    373-4155  Kxtensiun: 
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LABORATORY  EXPERIENCE  V^ERSUS  SUBJECT  POOL 


Introductory  Psychology 

At  many  universities ^  students  enrolled  in  introductory  psychology  courses   form  the 
"subject  pool"  for  research  projects,  and  in  many  instances,  serving  as  a  subject  is  not  • 
directly  related  to  the  educational  goals  of  the  courjse;  many  students  view  this  so-called 
"guinea-pig"  requirement  as  an  infringement  on  theiT  freedom. 

Over  the  last  six  years  the  Psychology  Department  at  the  University  of  NeWi  Hampshire  has 
developed  a; program  which  appears  to  have  eliminated  these  problems.     An  initial  step  was  to 
replace  the  tetm  "subject -pool"  with  "laboratory  experience".  But  more- important  was  and  is 
the  Department's  commitment  to  making  each  student's  participation^'v^s  a  subject  a  valuable 
educational  experience.     OperationaljW ,  this  means  that  each  experimenter  explains  his  experi-' 
ment  aivd  relates  it  to  topics  in  the  course.     Before  he  can  post  a  subject  sign-up  sheet,  he 
submits  a  "debriefing  resume"  to  the  uaboratory  Experience  Committee,  which  is  composed  of  the 
introductory  psychology  instructors.     As  a  guide  to  preparing  the  resume,  he  is  required  to 
include:    (1)  the  specific  questions  whAch  (hopefully)  vd.ll  be  answered;   (2)  the  independent  and 
dependent  variables  (including  controlsyused)  and  how  the§^  were  operationally  defined;   (3)  t;he 
general  field  to  which  the  experiment  relates  and  its  importance  to  the  field;   (4)  the  practical 
importance   (if  any)  of  the  experiment  and/or  field.     The  educational  session  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment  serves  several  functions.     It  permits  the  student  to  observe  first-hand  the  detailecf 
procedures  of  an  experiment,  and  it  demonstrates  the  development  of  knowledge  in  a  particular 
area  of  psychology.     The  student  is  also  exposed  to  Department  members  other  than  those  teaching 
the  introductory  sections,  and  can  thereby  benefit  from  their  expertise.     Lastly,  since  the 
sessions  involve  small  groups,  the  lab  experience  provides  a  very  favorable  student-instructor 
ratio  not  possible  in  large  sections. 

In  presenting  the  laboratory  experience  tequirement  to  the  student  at  the  start  of  the 
semester,  emphasis  is  placed  on  both  its  educational  value  for  the  student,  and  its  contribution 
to  the  creation  of  knowledge  in  psychology^    Td\  promote  active  participation,  students  write  a 
lab  report  for  each  experiment.     Required  format^  for  the  report  includes  a  statement  of  the 
problem,  the  variables,  control  procedures,  and  Subject  evaluation  (clarity,  value.  Subjective 
feelings  about  the  experiment).     The  report  is  acceptable  if  It  clearly  explains  the  essential 
aspects  of  the  experiment;  it  can  be^re-written  if ^  the  experimetiter ,  to  whom  it  is  submitted 
for  evaluation,  deems  it  necessary.     Once  accepted,  the  report  is  then  returned  to  the  ©talent's 
instructor,  who  records  credit  for  one  experiment,  and  then  returns  it  to  the  student.  This 
system  handles  about  5,000  reports/year. 

The  number  of  liours  of  participation  required  for  each  student  has  varied  from  th^ree  to 
five  per  semester.     Initially,  the  required  number  of  experiments  for  a  given  student  Mas 
increased  by  one  each  time  he  failed  to  show  up  for  an  ejqperiment;  he  received  d,  semester  grade 
of  Incomplete  for  putting  in  less  than  the  required  hours*     One  semester  these  procedures 
resulted  in  over  150  incompletes.     This  problem  has  been  si^bstantially  solved  by  the  present 
system.     A  sliding  scale  is  employed  in  which  the  lab  experience  counts  as  10%  of  the  final 
grade.     If  a  student  participates  in  and  submits  an  acceptable  report  for  the  required  number  of 
experiments,  he  receives  an  A  for  the   10%;  the  grade  declinesXby  one  for  each  hout  Lass  tjhan  the 
requirement.    Tbis  change  has  increased  students'  freedom  of  cl^oice,  and  eliminated  nearly  all 
the  grades  of  incomplete. 

The  lab  experience  has  been  in  its  present  form  for  three  y^ars.    An  evaluation  (data 
scored  anonymously)  is  conducted  at  the  end  of  each  semester.    Th^  most  recent  sample  consisted 
of  all  the  students  (N"400)  in' the  introductory  psychology  sections  in  the  spring  of  1973. 
The  results,  which  are  typical,  attest  to  the  students'  satisf actli^n  with  the  approach  described 
and  are  consistent  with  observations  made  elsewhere  (King,  1970). 

A  recent  addition  to  the  system  has  been  the  incorporation  of  '\demonfirt  rat  ions":  small 
group  sessions  in  which  no  data  is  collected,  but  some  experimental' procedure  is  demonstrated 

or  explained,  usually  from  areas  of  psychology  in  which  human  sub jeep  are  not  used,  or  from 
areas  in  which  no  current  research  projects  exist  in  the  department., 

The  laboratory  experience  requirement  has  worked  out  well  largely  because  the  faculty  and, 
graduate  students  have  supported  the  program.     Everyone  in  the  Department  has  taken  the  program 
seriously;  without  this  support,  the  procedures  described  here  may  be  no  more  efeective  thai) 
those  traditionally  associated  with  a  subject  pool. 

an  article  by  James  R.  David  and  Peter  S.  Femald:    American  Psychologist,  April  1975. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

The  innovnlifin  involve?: 

G3  Freshmen 
^     9  Sophomores 

□  luniors 

□  Seniors 


B  Psychology  Majors 
&  Non>Mcijors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify); 


Prerequisites  f(jr  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 
None  , 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  {>er  year:    Approx*  1800-2000 
How  long  has  the  innovation  t^een  in  effect?     A  yenrs 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  fundinj^  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  $__0- 
Approxinjate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  %  

Fvaluatlon  done  on  innovation: 

BR  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify):  ■   '  , 


INSTITUTIONAL  DAI  A 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number      full-time-equivalent  faculty: 


Numher  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  350  (if  applicable) 


Size  of  Instif-ution 

Jotal  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year: 


10.000 


SI  Undergraduate  level  program 
n  Post-Baccalaureate  Masters 
S  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

0  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City 
K)  Public-Stale 

□  Private 

□  Urban 
B'  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
a  Coed 

\D  Community  or  Junior  Collej^e 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

CSScmester  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Najme:  James  R.  Davis  &  Peter  S.  Fernald 

Title:  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Department:  Dept.  of  Psychology 

Institutif>n:  University  of  New  Hampshire 

Address:  Durham,  N.H.  03824 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  603 


Number:  862-2360 
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Extension: 
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WORKSHOP  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY 


4 


General  Psychology 


Project  objectives  are  to  upgrade  the  subject  matter  and  curriculaif  skills  of 
secondax^y  school  teachers  of  Psychology.    The  program  will  consist  of  an  intensive 
two-week  summer  session  program  covering  the  content  areas  of  the  History  of  Psy- 
chology, Contemporary  Viewpoints/  Experimental  Psychology,  Physiology,  Comparative, 
Motivation,  Emotion^  Personality,  Social  Psychology,  Learning,  Memory,  Perception, 
Cognition,  Measurement  and  Developmental  Psychology,     Content  presentations  will 
be  integ^kted  with  curricular  material*     Curriculum  methods  and  techniques  will 
include  settfng  up  J?aboratories  .in  a  high  school  setting,  module  development,  A-V 
techniques  (graphics,  slides,  TV  production)  and  their  uses,  computer  simulation, 
and  communication  techniques  in  the  classroom.    Current  curriculum  materials  such 
as  the  Na^iibnal^  Science  Foundation  projects  in  Social  Studies,  Biology  and  Computer 
Science  wiy.  be* examined.     Teaching  styles,  and  program  design  relevant  to  parti- 
cular student  populations  will  be  stressed.    Facilities  used  will  be  UV^SP 
Laboratory,  computer  and  IMC  materials  and  equipment.    The  UW-SP  Faculty  will 
conduct  the  workshop,  and  a  representative  from  th6  Human  Behavior  Development 
Project  for  Secondary  Schools  will  act  as  a  consultant  on  module  development  and 
Himian  Behavior  project  activities.     Evaluation  will  consist  of  iP^iriterlon- 
ref erenced  input-output  model  based  upon  an  instrument  designed  by  the  Psychology 
Department  Faculty  to  measure  Subject  Matter  and  Curricular  competency. 
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iNNOVA'nON  DATA 
The  innnviilion  mv^>lv rs: 

□  Kreshiurn 

□  SupKtmiores  ^ 

□  Juniors 

□  Senidps 


B9  Psycholojjy  Mti)()rs  <  , 

□  N()n-Mji)oi's  r 

□  Flonors  Sludtmls  - 

09  Oiher  (s[)tM:iIyl:  secondary  school  Psychology  teachers 


l^rerequisitcs  for  students  whd  piir!H:if)jite  in  innovation: 
18  credits  of.  Psychology 

* 

Numhcr  of  students  whtj  part if;ipal(>  in  innovation  per  year:  — 2i- 
'Hnvv  lonj^  h*is  the  innovation  [)i'en  in  eflect ?  _±  yccirs 


Approxnnatr  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $__50P_ 
Approxiniolf  amount  nei'ded  each  ye.ir  to  supp{)rt'on«4oin>^  project  ~  $  ZjQQO 

Kvalualion  done  on  innovation: 

03  Sluilent  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovati(ui  control  j»rnup(s) 
^  Other  (specify):  input-output  performance  criterion,  measure 


INS  ri TUTIONAL  DATA 

V 

Si/.e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:   

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:    ^   (if  applictiblej 

Size  of  Inst  it  lit  ion 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  vear:  8»Q42  


Clharficleristics  of  Institution 

□  f'ubli(.-City 
B  Public-State 

□  Private 

□  Urban 

□  N(jn- Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
IS  Coed 

□  (lommunily  or  junior  College 


Predominant  Ccdendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

g  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


I IndcM'.yraduate  level  program 
CI  Fosl-Baccalaurcate  Master's 
□  Post-Baccalaureate  Uoctmal 

a  Liberal  Arts 

D  Teacher  I'reparatory 

Qt  Professionril 


□  Other  (Specify): 


ISj.,nip:  Dr.  Coralie  Dietrich 
TjiIp:    Assistant  Professor 
Department:  Psychology 

Institijtifm:  University  of  Wisconsin  —  Stevens  Point 
Address:      Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin.  54481 


ERLC 


Teleph(me:  (Area  Code)  j-^^ 


Number:  346-2883 

24D 
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Flxtension: 


RESEARCH  PARTICIPATION  DESIGNED  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  MAJORS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 


General  Psychology 


This'  innovative  project  was  made  possible  through  a  COSIP-NSF  grant  awarded  to  the  Social 
Science  departments  at  Coe  College,  1969-1973  (no.  GY  6168).     The  funds  from  the  grant 
allowed  the  department  to  develop  and  implement  'a  unique  model  of  researcfi  oriented  ; 
teaching.     Full-time  faculty  in  the  department  were  given  course  release-time  during  the 
school  year  to  develop  and  direct  student  research  eadeavors  on  an  independent  basis. 
Faculty  members  of  the  department  supervise^  student  research  in  local  community  service 
programs  (e.g.  Linn  County  Day  Care  Center  for  Pre-School  Children  and  Asbury  Center  f.or 
Severely  Retarded  Children).    The  table  below. indicates  the  number  of  students  enrolled"  in 
Research  Participation,  number  of  courses  taken,  and  numbers  of  release  courses  for  faculty 
supervising  such  work.     A  student  may  enroll  in  as  many  as  three  terms  of  Research  Partici- 


patlon. 

YEAR 

'ho.  of  students 

NO.  OF  COURSES  TAKEN 

FACULTY  RELEASE  UNITS 

1969-70 

5 

"9 

1 

1970-71 

7 

11 

v 

671-72 

6 

13 

1972-73 

6 

10 

1 

1973-74 

4 

7  .  ' 

Graot  Money  Depleted 

1974-75 

9 

10 

Totals: 

37 

60  , 

6 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  Research  Participation  is  restricted  by  instructors  in 
order  to  provide  each  student  with  a  quality  experience.     The  student  must  indicate  interest 
in  the  research  problem  and  possess  the  prerequisite  skill  and  content  skill  necessary  for 
successful  completion  of  the  project.     36  of  the  psychology  majors  graduating  from  Coe 
during  the  past  six  years  have  attended  graduate  school  and  14  of  these  were  enrolled  in  at 
least  one  term  of  Research  Participation.    The  project  coordinators    are  responsible  for 
directing    student  research  participants  in  the  following  areas:     (1)  selection  of  an 
appropriate  and  feasible  research  project;   (2)  review  of  relevant  literature;   (3)  deter- 
mination of  the  most  adequate  research  methodology;   (4)  collection  of  data;   (5)  analysis 
of.  data;  and  (6)  writing  the  report.     The  research  opportunities  this  model  provides  has 
benefits  for  faculty,  students,  and  community.     For  the  Instructor,  it  provides"  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sharpen  and  practice  research  skills  and  provides  feedback  in  special  interest 
areas  which  has  a  positive  effect  on  classroom  teaching.     For  the  student,  it  provides  an 
opportunity  to  apply  theory  and  methodology  studied  in  class  to  practical  problems  found 
in  the  community.     Research  Participation  also  provides  opportunity  for  imitation  learning 
as  the  student  observes  first  hand  the  research  strategies  modeled  by  the  professor.  Students 
often  monitor  each  others*  progress  and  provide  added  incentives  for  productive  partici- 
pation.    For  the  community,  which  serves  as  an  excellent  laboratory  and  data  resource  for 
our  students,  the  research  findings  provide  valu^le  information  for  effective  evaluation 
of  their  programs.    The  long-term  gains  in  scholarly  growth  for  students  and  faculty ^hat 
accrues  from  research  oriented  teaching  at  the  undergraduate  level  are  unique  and 
continuously  contribute  toward  maintaining  high  academic  standards  in  the  department. 
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INNOVA  l  iON  DATA 
Thv  inn(»viilii»n  involvi's 
B  Fn'shinrn 

09  luniors 
la  Seniors 


l\sy(:holo^y  M.uors 

□  Nf)n-Major.s 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (spec;il>  ): 


^      Preretiuisiles  for  students  who  piirtuMpale  in  innoviil irni; 

Introduction  to  Psychology  —  arrangements  with  supervising  faculty  member  prior  to 
registration  to  course. 

Niimlier  ot  students  who  pnrticipatf^  injnnovalion  |>.ei"  year:  A^-IQ 
How  loni»  hiis  the  innovHtion  l)epn  m  effei.t   g —  ypars 

Approximate  .ojiount  of  iniliHl  funding  nt»t.ess<iry  lo  devrl(»p  and^lry  the  innovation  =  $  J-Q»QQQ*QQ 

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoinjj  project  =  $  2,500*  00 
These  figures  represent  actual  costs  during  4  year^  grant  money  was  available. 

Evaluation  done  on  innf)vati(m: 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  Comparison  with  non-innovation  control  ^roirp(sl 

B  Other  (specify):   \Jq  have  followed  up  on  each  student  enrolled  in  this  course.     In  the 
past  six  years  10  of  the  37  students  enrolled  in  Research  Participation  have  completed  an 
Independent  Research  Project  in  the  senior  year.     8  of  the  10  resulted  in  Independent 

'  Si/.e  of  Di'partmenl  in  1974-75  academic  year  t 
NumI>«;rof  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  22 —  (if  appliwihle) 

Sizfjjf  Inslilul ion 

'I'olal  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academn  year:  118Q  


Ohfirat  terislii:s  of  institution 


□  Piihlic-Cilv 

I  Inder^raduale  level  program 

□  (»ul>lic-Slale 

□ 

F*osl -Baccalaureate  Master's 

0  Private 

□ 

Post -F^accala urea le  Dot  ! oral 

ESI  l^rhan 

□  Non-I  'rljrin 

i.il)*^ral  Arts 

□ 

Teacher  Prefiaraloi  y 

□  Men  only 

□ 

Professional 

□  Women  only 

OO  C.'oed  , 

□  Oimmimily  or  lunior  Colre 

Preilonvinanl  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester  .CI4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Nfime:  Lowry  C.  Frederickson 
Title:  Associate  Professor  and  Chairman 
[)e[)a  r  t  ment :  Psychology 
Inst  it  ut  ion  i-^tbc  College 
Address:  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  -52402 


□  Other  (Specity): 


Charles  E.  Hamilton 
Professor 


David  L.  Knutson 
Assoc.  Prof. 


I'elephone:  (Area  Code)     319  N.umber:    364-1511  Extension:  334 
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JJSING  UNDERGRADUATE  TEACHING  ASSISTANTS  IN  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY 


'  ( 

'General  Introductory  Psychology 


In  an  effort  to  increase  meaningful  student- instructor  consultations  in  an 
introductory  psychology  course  taught  in  large  lecture  sections,  an  office  staffed 
by  Undergraduate  teaching  assistants  (UGTAs)  was  established.    The  eight  UGTAs 
are  upper-division  psychology  majors  who  are  either  enrolled  in  a  course  (Seminar 
in  Teaching  Psychology,  3  credits)  or  paid  departmental  assistants.    UGTAs  meet  with 
the  instructor-in-charge  on  a  formal  basis  for  90  minutes  each' week.    The  UGTA  office 
is  used  by  the  introductory  students  for  taking  make-up  exams,  picking  up  graded 
exams  and  quizzes,  tutoring  over  any  material  from  the  text  or  lectur|^^ getting 
information  about  other  psychology  courses ,  and  the  like.     In  addl^tidj^e  prepared 
our  own  "study  guide"  that  includes  20  multiple-choice  question^  for  each  week's 
assignment.    At  least  two  of  these  questions  appear  on  weekly  (10-item)  quizzes 
which  constitute  part  of  the  students*  final  grade.    Answers  to  the  study  guide  v 
questions  are  not  found  in  the  guide  itself,  but  must  be  obtained  from  the  UGTA^ 
office,  thus  prompting  t^ie  dtudente  to  use  the  office  on  a  minimum  of  a  once-  ^ 
a-week  basis. 

The  reaction  of  the  introductory  students  has  been  most  favorable.  Meaningful 
counseling  and  tutoring  relationships  ./have  developed.    Course  ratings  compare  most 
favorably  to  the  previous  (and  expensive)  method  of  teaching  introductory 
psychology  in  smaller,  multiple  sections.    An^unexpected  benefit  that  has  emerged 
from  this  program  is  the  strong  sense  of  'esprit  de  corps'   that  has  developeji 
among  the  UGTAs,  and  other  upper-division  psychology  students.    The  UGTA  office 
has  become  a  meeting  place  and  focal  point  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  introductory 
students. 
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INNOVATION  OATA 


The  if>nov«ihon  involvi'S 

C  Fn'shipen  B  I^sycholoMY  Majors 

C  Sophomores  *                             B  Non-MH)ors 

□  |iinif>rs  □  Honors. ^luilenls 

□  Seniors  □  Other  (spec  il  v  |: 

I'renMiuisiles  for  students  uho  p.irt icipate  m  mnoviil i.miUndergraduate  Teaching  Assistants  must  be 
upper-dlvlslon  psychology  majors,  Interviewed  by^ the  Instructor-ln-charge. 

NihuImt  (if 'stinlenls  vNhu       I  i(  i[»file  in  innovation  pei  vear:  5EP^^^* 
lnn«  has  the  mnnv.ilum  fieen  in  elltM  t   ^ — 

Ai)piM\im.ilr  .nnoiinl  (»f  niiti.il  liiiulioM       <'ss.iry  to  dt-v  i-lop  din!  ti  \  th<'  mn.»v  .ition  _. 

2,400 

AppniMin.ile  amount  iieeiiiMl  v,u  h  ve^r  to  supptirl  on^'unM  propM  I  -   

l-A .ihhilion  done  on  innoviitton; 

Gl  Student -t»pinifm  qurst  lonn. tires 

C2  Me.isores  of  sluiieni  j)erf(Kin.mLe  in  (,ompai  ison  \\  ilh  non-innovat  ion  i:ontrol  j»roup(s) 

□  ()thrr  (Sfiecdvl 


INS  1  ri  U  riONAL  DATA  / 

Si/r  of  fiep.irtinenl  in  l*)74-7r)  ai.uleoin.  year 

Nuuiher  of  full-t  iine  eciuiv  aient  fa(.idty:  _IQZL 

Nwinl)er  of  senior  majors  in  tlir  defiai  tinentrZQ  (if  appli(:.d)le| 

Si/f  of  Institution  '  ft  900 

Total  student  enrollment  m  1974-7r>  a(  ademic.  y ear:^»   


( :h.UM(  U'ristu  s  ()f  Institution 


□  i'uldicTalv 

I  Indpr.i^raduale  level  projjr.uii 

□  Pohlir-Slale  / 

Post  H.icc.daureate  M.ister's. 

□  f'nvate 

□ 

PoslyBaccalnureate  Dot  tijnil 

09  1  Irh.m 

□  \'(m- 1  f  rhan 

laluTal  Arts 

1  eaf:her  f^reparatory 

□  Mi'n  only 

□ 

Pr(dessi(mal 

□  Women  onlv 

ii  Cttt'd 

(!onmrinily  or  |unior  (Itdle^e 

f'rrdonun.mt  (Jnlend.ir  System  .il  Your  Inslitotion 

aSrmesler       □  gu.irler       □  Trimrsirr^       04  1-4       □  Other  (Specilyl' 

'IWOVATOR  HAI'A 

Namt::  Joshua  R.  Gerow 
Title     Associate  Professor 
Department  Psychological  Sciences 
Institution  Purdue  University 
Address:     2101  Coliseum  Blvd. 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  46805 


ERIC 


Telephone:  (Area  Caair)  ^19      *^      Number:  ^^2  -  5897  Kxlension: 

■ 
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SIMULATIONS  AND  THE  CREATION  OF  MEANING 


General  Psycho Ipgy^ 

A  rationale"  for  the  use  of  simulations  may  be  derived  from  Gendlin  (1962). 
The  purpose  of  the  simulations  is  to  generate  meanings  to  be  integrated  into 
psychological  concepts*    This  can  provide  an  experiential  base  for  the  teaching 
of  these  concepts  and  an  anchor  in  memory • 

The  positive  impact  of  simulations  on  students  is  contingent  upon  systematic, 
planned  use  of  feedback.     Student  feedback  is  part  of  the  simulation.  Standard 
questions  about  content  and  open-ended  questions  about  reactions  to  the  experience 
should  be  provided.     Instructor  feedback  will  be  directed  to  overall  student  reac- 
tion, to  on-going  task  orientation,  and  to  individual  learning  as  this  may  be 
apparent  from  behavior  and  report.     Attitude  change  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
simulation  although  it  may  indeed  occur.    Here  are  listed  some  simulations  I 
have  found  useful  for  the  study  of  General  Psychology; 

the  growth  of  meaning.  Chandler  (1969)  Experiment  3. 

group  process.     Structure  a  task  minimally  and  have  an  observer  in  each 
small  group  study  its  attainment.     Useful  for  classrooms  with  students  of 
diverse  origins. 

levels  of  complexity  of  a  task.     Define  complexity  according  to  some  criterion 
and  have  students  complete  at  least  two  levels. 

communication  without  words.     Illustrations  may  be  taken  from  Byers  and  Byers, 
Nonverbal  communication  and  the  education  of  jcf^^ldren,  in  Cazden  and  Hymes  (1972) 

task  X  subject  interaction,  processing  of  mdQiingful^^and  non-meaningful  verbal 
material.     See  Woodworth  (1935)  and  Neisser  (1^6^}  for  tasks  and  procedures. 

visual  scanning  and  memory.     Recall  of  features  of  posters  which  differ  in  inform- ^ 
mation  load  correlated  with  observed  scanning  patterns  and  mnemonic  devices  employed 

Here  is  the  format  I  have  evolved  for  an  instructional  unit  utilizing  a  simulation: 
I  Introduction 

Lecture  -  presentation  of  the  instructional  objectives  of  the  unit 
the  scope  of  the  topic,  its  importance  in  psychology 
assignment  of  readings  related  to  simulation 
explanation  of  evaluation  procedure,  timetable. 

Discussion  -  student's  prior  knowledge  of  topic  from  any  source 

II  Simulation 

Purpose  of  the  simulation 

Procedure  to  be  followed  -  formation  of  groups  and/or  distribution  of  materials 
Debriefing  -  assessment  of  immediate  reaction  to  simulation 

III    Discussion  of  Simulation 
Clarification 

Readings  in  relation  to  simulation.     These  should  be  integrated  with  experience. 

IV  Assessment 

'Written  questionnaire 

Instructor  report  , 
Intended  and  unintended  effects 
Student  suggestions 

Chandler,  K.A.  Laboratory  Experiences  for  Introductory  Psychology. NY sAtherton,  1969. 
Gendlin,  E.T.  Experiencing  and  the  Creation  of  Meaning.  NYrFree  Press,  1962. 
Neisser,  U.  Cognitive  Psychology.  NY:Appleton-Cent;jLi^,  1967. 
Woodworth,  R.S.  Experimental  Psychology.  NYrHolt,  Rl^hart  and  Winston, ^1938. 
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INNOVATiON  DATA 
The  innuvation  involves: 

□  Freshmen  Q  Psychology  Majors 
O  Sophomores  fl  Non-Majors 

(3  juniors  □  Honors  Students 

□  Seniors  □  Other  (specify): 

Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 

0 

NONE 

Numl)er  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  

How  lon^  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  ?  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  -  $  

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  onj»oing  project  =  $  

Kvalualion  done  on  innovation: 

G3  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Me,isures  of  student  ()erforman(:e  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify): 


INST  ITUTIONAL  DATA  ' 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  oC  full-lime-equivalent  faculty:  

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:    "^^^  (if  applicable) 

k 

Size  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:    ?nnn  undftir^graduates 

C!hara(  lerislics  of  institution 

QO  Public-City  B  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Public-Stale         /  □  Post-Baccalaureale  Masler  a 

□  Private  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urlian 

□  Non-Urban  E  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 
Q  Men  cmly  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 
B9  C(jed 

□  Oommunity  or  junior  College 

Predominant  Calendar"  Sy*ilem  at  Your  Institution 

Ca  Semester       □  Quarter    '  IsJ.Trimester       □  4il-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  joan       Glldemelster  ' 

Assistant  Professor  . 
Depaftmenl;  Faculty  Educational  Studies  and  Faculty  Social  Studies 

Institation:  Richmond  College 

A^idress:  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  10301 


4 

Telephone:  (Area  Code)       212         Number:     720-3130  Extension: 
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SEMINAR  ON  CONSCIOUSNESS 


General  Psychology 


In  addition  to  taking  a  number  of  approaches  to  the  grand  question  of  what  Is 
consciousness, this  seminar  In  large  part  represents  my  response,  as  a  scientist, 
to  a  certain  attitude  among  some  students,  also  ^ong  some  phenomenologlcally  oriented 
psychologists,  that  judgements  cannot  be  made  — ."everybody  does  his  thing.  Is  In  his 
own  bag,  etc.,  and  how  can  someone  else  ever  know  enough  to  judge?"    I  see  this  atti- 
tude as  having  roots  In  a  healthy  modern  American  tradition,  that  of  tolerance  and  of 
fighting  against  racism  and  sexism.     However,  this  too  easily  t-uriis  Into  nihilism 
unless  we  are  willing  to  carefully  examine  the  bases  on  which  we  make  judgements,  both 
as  scientists  and  as  people-ln-the-stfeet. 


I  have  used  a  variety  of  readings,  over  tWe  past  few  years.  In  the  course,  usually 
beginning  with  one  of  Castaneda's  books,    A  Separate  Reality,  to  set  the  problem. 
Castaneda  (to  put  it  briefly)  goes  so  far  as  to  doubt  that  there  is  a  reality  and  mai^y 
students  have  agreed  that  "each  of  us  has^^hls  own  reality".     In  different  years,  also 
to  epitomize  this  point  of  view,  I  h;^ve  used  additional  books  (fairly  or  unfairly)  by, 
or  edited  by.  White  (The  Highest  State  Of  Consciousness )/Omsteln  (The  Psychology  of 
Consciousness  or  The  Nature  of  Human  Consciousness)  and  even  Kuhn's  The  Structure  of 
Scientific  Revolutions. 

To  establish  the  argument,  which  I  think  is  crucial  both  to  everyday  survival 
and  scieiftific  enterprise,  that  thqre  is  a  convl^plng  basis  for  valid  judgements  about 
reality,  I  have  used  Gregory's  delightful  work  on  ^he  nature  of  perception  and  thought. 
The  Intelligent  Eye  and  Phillips'  brief /-descriptionXof  Plaget's  work.  The  Origins  of 
Intellect.  \ 

A  variety  of  other  books  has  been  used  in  different  years  to  obtain  additional 
relevant  points'^  of  view,  and  to  compare  "objective  realN^ty"  with  "social  reality": 
Adams,  Conceptual  Blockbusting;  Leonard,  The  Trans forroat^J.Qn;  Gould,  Child  Studies 
Through  Fantasy;  Gergen,  The  Concept  of  Self!  Piaget,  Psychology  and  Eplstomology ; 
Rosenthal,  Materialism  and  the  Mind^Body  Problem;  May,  Mati's  Search  for  Himself; 
Lalilg,  The  Politics  of  Experience;  also  articles  by  B.  F.  Skinner,  and  J.G.  Miller. 
This  material  varies  considerably  in  difficulty  and  quality  and  the  students'  response 
to  it  haa  also  been  varied. 

In  som6  years,  little  "extras"  have  been  introduced;  we  have  been  vl&ited  by 
Transcendental  Meditation    teachers,  Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  by  John  White,  author 
of  one  of  the  books  used.     In  an  occasional  lab  we  have  demonstrated  EBG  rhythms 
and  once,  following  up  on  a  public  lecture  at  the  college,  we  tried  to  replicate  the 
reported  findings  that  plants  (and  yogurti)  show  electrographic  evidence  of 
consciousness. 

Perhaps  my  greatest  problem  in  teaching  the  course  is  in  convincing  the  students 
of  my  sincerity  and  openness  toward  varied  responses  at  the  same  time  as  I  am  firmly 
demanding  that  they  do  the  reading  carefully  and  respond  thoughtfully  on  required 
papers  and  in  class  discussions.     Since  the  seminar  has  been  small,  ranging  from 
four  to  fifteen  students,  personal  attention  is  possible  and  I  think  I  have  often 
accomplished  my  aim  of  teaching  them  t^  critically  examine  their  ideas. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

•  Thu  innDVHlion  invulv(?s. 

O  Fri'shmen 

03  Sophomores 

3  |(tnh)i  s 

5J  St'nioi  s 


QD  Psychology  Miijors 
E)  Non-Majors 
□  Honors  Sluilenls 
.  □  Olher  (sptjciiy): 


Prer<u|ui.sit*i*s  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation:  ^  ' 

NONE 

^10 

Nuinlier  of  sludents  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  

How  lorH4  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  _^  y(?ar9 

Approximate  .imount  of  initial  funding  necessary\to  d<;velop  and  try  tho  innoviilion  =  $_Q  

Approximalp  .imount  nretled  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $_Q  

Kvaluation  done  on  innovatit)n: 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Mtr.isures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Olher  (specify):  ^     ,         ^      ,       j  ^ 

Course  is  small  and  feedback  is  frank  and  direct 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Si/f  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

I     Number  of  full-lime-equivalent  faculty: — 9  

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  _4Q  (if  applicnhle 

Si/e  of  Institution  1000 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  yi'ur;  


Ch.iracleristir.s  of  Institution 

□  Public-City 

□  Piihlic-State 
^  Private 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
&  Coed 

□  Community  or  junior  College 

Predfimmanl  Calendar  System  at  Your  lnslitutit)n 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       D  Trimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Nam'e:        Robert  B.  Glassman   -  , 
jjjig.  Associate  Professor 

Department:  Psychology 
Institution:  ^ot^^  College 

Address:  Lake  Forest.  Illinois 


QO  Undergraduate  level  proj'ram 

□  Posl-Barr.alaiireate  Master's 

□  Posl-Barcalaiireate  Doctoral 

fi  jjberal  Arts 

□  Trar  her  Preparatory 

□  Prolessional 


□  Olher  (Specify): 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) 


312    Number:  234-3100 
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Extension: 


LONGITUDINAL  EVALUATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHING:    AN  EMPIRICAL  APPROACH 
BASED  ON  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  BEHAVIORS 

General  Psychology 

Goals;  ^ 

1.  Allow  the  repeated  measurement  in  a  given  semester  of  course  objectives. 

2.  Give  the  student  and  the  professor  objective  and  valid  feedback  on  both  the 
learning  (acquisition)  and  the  memory  (maintenance)  of  each  objective. 

3.  Give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  learn  (professor  to  reteach)  objectives  not 
learned  and  to  relearn  those  objectives  forgotten. 

4.  Allow  the  student  to  pretest  (before  each  test  giv^  in  class)  his  learning  of 
new  material  and  memory  of  earlier  material. 

5.  Give  the  student  access  to  the  actual  questions  used  to  measure  the  course 
objectives  (the  operational  definitions)  but  avoid  rote  memorization  of  many 
specific  questions. 

6.  Use  a  test  only  once  (students  keep  test  after  taken)  and  still  keep  demands 
on  preofessor  and  secretary  within  reason. 

7.  Allow  flexibility  in  rearranging  and  redefining  of  course  objectives  and  the 
questions  which  measure  those  objectives. 

Method; 

1.  Use  of  computerized  test  question  libtary  of  over  7,000  questions  selected  from 
25  textbook  files  (about  12,000)  and  questions  written  by  my  students  (about  10,000) 
concerning  eleven  m^jLPr  content  areas.  . 

2.  Each  specific  objective  is  retested  with  different  questions  on  each  test  after  / 
it  Is  covered  in  class.     (Goals  l,2,and3) 

3.  Students  are  given  access  to  old  tests.    Students  must  complete  the  old  test 
before  receiving  the  correct  answers. 

Results; 

1.  Computer  organizes  and/or  reorganizes  the  questions  by  objective  (major  and  specific), 
date  used  last,  previous  difficulty,  and  18  other  categories  of  information.    The  com- 
puted prints  both  an  instructor  copy  with  answers  and  21  different  classes  of  infor- 
mation after  each  question,  and  a  student  test  with  major  content  area  and  specific 
objective  after  each  question.    The  student  test  is  directly  reproduced  by  Pi^inting 
Department.  (Goals  2,  6,  and  7  ) 

2.  Previous  data  indicated  that  students  will  rote  memorize  a  population  of  1,000 
questions  (samples  of  these  questions  resulted  in  medians  of  95%  correct),  but  no 
student  has  attempted  to  memorize    the  current  population  of  7,000  questions)  (median 
never  above  80Z  and  highest  score  95Z).  ,  (Goal  5) 

3.  Test  data  from  Winter  1975  (N-72)  showed  performance  on  areas  of  History  and  Systems 
and  General  Learning  went  from  a  median  of  62Z  on  the  first  test  to  a  median  of  79%  on 
the  sixth  test — second  comptehensive.     (Goal  3) 

4.  Student  opinion  data  (scale; excellent,  above  average,  average,  below  average, 
extrenely  poor)  gathered  at  time  of  six£h  test  was  positive.  (Goals  1,2,3,4,5) 

a.  retesting  old  material  rated  excellent  by  43%,  above  average  .by  31% 

1).  use  of  test  to  aid  learning  rated  excellent  by  31%,  above  average  by  44% 

c.  value  of  pretest  rated  excellent  19%  and  above  average  by  47% 

d.  value  of  two  comprehensive  ti^sts  rated  excellent  by  38%  and  above  average 
by  40%. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

The  innovation  involves:  . 

CZ  Freshmen  Ql  Psychology  Majors 

69  Sophomores  B  /sIon-Majors 

□  Juniors  □  Honors  Students 

□  Seniors    a  □  Other  (specify): 

Prerequisites  ff>r  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 


Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year: 
How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  1  years 

Approximrilp  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $4000 
Approximate  cimount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $.600  

Kvalurilion  doner  on  innovation: 
« 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify): 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year  ' 
Number  of  full-l ime-equiv'alent  facu  Ity:    A  (day) 
NumJier  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Institution  ^ 
Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:   4,502  (day J 

(ihi]r«ii:lerisii(  s  r)f  Institution 

□  Public-City  B  Undergraduate  level  program 
(8)  Public-State  □  P^st-Baccalaureate  Masters 

□  Private  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban 

00  Non-Urban  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 
a  Coed 

Q)  Community  or  |unior  College 

»      Predominant  (Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution    •       ,f  ' 

□  Semester      □  Quarter      □  Trimester      □  4-1-4      □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

N^^ie-  Jon  Cesser  -  ^  ^ 

^^^'6*   Associate  Professor 
Deparlment:pQyj,hology 
Institution:  j^^i^a  College 


ERIC 


Address;      University  Center,  Michigan  48710 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)       517         Number:   686-0400  Extension: 
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NINE-MINUTE  SIX  FORM  TRI_^E-OPPORTUNITY  MASTERY,OF  I NTRODd(:;rORV 'PSYCHOldlSY 
USING  OVERHEAD  PROJECTION  TH  LAR^  SECTIONV- 


Introductory  Psychology 


ERIC 


Objectives.    While  daily  evaluation  of  student  performance  can  effectively  con- 
sequate  student  study  behavior,  large  sections  present  logistical  problems  such  as 
time,  paper,  and  honesty.     Planned  object ives ^were:  (1)  quickly  administered,  pBced 
stimuli  f<5r  performance  evaluation  of  large  sections  of  students;  (2)  multiple  form§ 
of  stimuli  to  encourage  self-sufficient  responding;  (3)  three  ppportunities  per  week 
(one  each  class  session)  to  increase  restudy  and  overlearning;  {k)  computer  1 ze^l  scor- 
ing and  accumulation  of  points  to  provide  48  hour  feedback  to  each  student  concerning 
latest  effort  and  overall  standing  in  course. 

Methods  and  Content.    A  unit  was  assigned  each , week  composed  of  a  collection  of 
rehearsal  questions  on  the  textual  material  judged  most  important.    The  text,  Vernon's 
Introductory  Psychology:  A  mastery  coursebook  with  performance  objectives,  contained 
these  rehearsal  questions  interspersed'wi thin  the  body  of  the  text. The questions 
were  presented  in  a  completibn-style  format.     Each  day  at  the  beginning  of  class  a  . 
scan  sheet  was  passed  out  to  each  student.    Seating  was  assigned  and  each  seat  was 
coded.     The  column  number  of  a  seat  was  transformed  into  a  digit  from  1  to  6  and  thi^ 
number  corresponded  to •  the  student's  form  number.    Two  columns  of.  seats^  separated  - 
identical  form  numbers. 

The  rehearsal  questions  were  printed  as  statements  to  be  judged  true  or  false  On 
an  8i"  X  lOi"  transparency,  six  to  a  sheet,  with  3/8"  capital  letters  for  easy  view- 
abllfty      An  overhead  projector  cast  the  transparencies  onto  an  8'  x  ^'  screen.  The 
six  questions  on  a  sheet  were  not  numbered,  but  3/^"  x  lOi"  transparency  strips  corr- 
talning  six  arrangements  of  the  numbers  1-6  were  prepared  such  that  each  number  ap- 
peared once  in  each  of  the  six  top  to  bottom  positions.     Placing  a  stVip  into  place 
on  the  left  margin  of  the  transparency  provided  an  indication  to  each  student  to 
answer  the  question  opposite  one 'fSiass  igned  form  •number. 

As  soon  as  a  strip  was  placed  on  the  left  margin  of  the  transparency,  the 
Instructor  announced  the  question  number  to  be  filled  in  on  the  student's  scan  sheet. 
Twenty  questions  were  presented  each  day.    The  strips  and/or  transparencies  were  re- 
placed every.  10-20  seconds    so  the  entire  testing  period  lasted  9  minutes  or  less. 

While  the  rehearsal  questions  formed  the  stems  for  the  test  questions  and  were 
printed  in  permanent  ink.  the  completed  portion  was  printed  in  non-permanent  ink  and 
could  be  changed  from  day  to  day  encouraging  the  student  to  understand  the  co;)cepts, 
rather  than  rote  learn  specific  Items.    The  same  assigned  unit  was  tested  each  of  the 
three  class  sessions  in  a  week. 

No.  of  Students.    Approximately  200  ♦  10. 

Assistants.  Two  undergraduate  majors  helped  select  rehearsal  questions,  generate 
true  and  false  completions,  and  proctor. 

Equipment.    Overhead  projector,  large  screen,  transparencies,  transparency  pens, 
scan  sheets,  and  computerized  scoring. 

Evaluation  of  Outcomes.  Only  objective  (k)  was  not  met;  Printouts  from  computer 
scoring  were  often  not  available  to  students  until  a  week  had  passed.  This  was  judgfed 
to  be  a  definite  drawback  but  is  correctable. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

The  innovaJion  involves: 

K)  Freshnion 

OO  Sophomore!^ 

'  ^  [uniors 

B  Seniors 


□  Psychology  Majors 
Q  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 


Prer(»quisitt\s  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation; 
,  None 

Number  ol  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  ^OQ 
.    How  lon^  has.  t ho  innovation  been  in  effect? -_L_  years 

Approximate  ainoimt  ol  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  Q 
,Approximi*t*«^-,iinount  ne&ied  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =   

Hv^ciluiMiyon  done  on  innovation; 

ED  Student  opinion  questionnaires  *"  1 

*      □  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
□  Other  (specify):  .   \  .  * 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:     ^ ^ 

'  Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department;    299  (if  applicable) 

Size  of  Ins^titution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  13.917  


Characteristics  of  Institution 

S  Public-City 

□  Public-State  . 

□  Private 

□  tirban  . 

□  N£jn-Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
DJ  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 


D  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Haccalaureate  Master's 

□  Pos\-Baccalaureatc  Doctoral 

G(l  Liberal  Arts 

OD  Teacher  Preparato^y  » 

□  Professional 


f'redt)minanl  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       IS  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA  « 

Name:      Stephen  A^Graf,  Ph.D. 
Title:       Assistant  Professor  . 
Department;     Psychology  ^ 
Institution:      Youngstown  State  University 
.Address:  Youngstown,  Ohio  4^555 


□  Other  (Specify): 


ERiC 


Telephone:  (Area  Cod«)  216 


Number:  7'»6-l851 
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Extension:  383 
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TEACHING  UNDERGRADUATES  PRACTICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


General  Psychology 


The  course  was  an  attempt  to  integrate  the  usable  aspects-  of  psychology  into  an 
undergraduate  curriculum.     The  general  course  goals  were:  (a)  to  teach  psychological 
principles  which  were  usable  in  daily  life  employing  an  active  participatory 
classjoom  model,   (b)  to  teach  students  how  to  ^synthesize  principles  from  existing 
theoretical  data,  and  (c)   to  establish  a  learning  climate  where  students  gained 
experience  employing  many  of  the  principles  covered. 

w 

Thirty  students  enrolled  in  the  two  quarter  course.     The  general  areas  covered  were: 
Attitude  Change;  Group  Process;  Interpersonal  Communication;  Learning;  Personal 
characteristics  and  Motivation;  and  Problem  Solving.     A  typical  sequence  of  events 
for  each  topic  was  a  ope  hour  lecture  on  a  general  overview  of  the  area^  which,  was 
followed  by  a  listing  and  discussion  of  8-14  principles  which  were  designed  to 
illustrate  the  principles  covered. 

Students  were  then  asked  to  pick  a  problem  in  their  daily  lives  and  to  develop  an 
action  plan  to  use  one  or  mote  of  the  principles  covered  to  help  solve  it.  Students 
kept  a  diary  on  their  application  at;tempts  and  their  experiences  were  discussed  in 
class  sessions.     Finally,  students  were  asked  to  read  articles  in  general  psychology 
and  to  synthesize  usable  principles  from  the  articles.  . 

Data  derived  from  the  student  diaries  and  interviews  with  students  showed  that  the 
overall  reported  success  in  application  of  all  principles  covered  was  70%.  In^^ 
addition,  student  data  showed  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  use  principles  systematically 
even  though  additional  work  was  not  required.     Finally,  the  instructor's  log  on 
the  course  showed  that  after  initial  apprehension  about  using  p^rinciples  dissipated,  . 
students  enjoyed  the  application  assignments  and  no  harmful  consequences  were 
associated  with  their  use. 
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INNOVATION  DATA  f 
Tbr  innovation  involves: 

□  Freshmi'n  CQ  Psychology  Majors 

CB  Sophomores  SO  Non-Majors  .  ,  . 

Q  Juniors  □  Honors  Students 

3  Seniors  □  Olher  (specify): 

Frerequisites  for  students  who  pnirUcipate  in  innovation: 

General  Psychology 

Nunii)er  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  p(»r  year:  .Jl2   ' 

Wnw  long  has  the  innovation  l)j'en  in  effect?  __2-  years 

A[)proxinial«'  rimount  of  initiiil  funding  necessary  to  devcdop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  nnnp —  * 
Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  lo  support  ongoing  project  =  SFaculty  salary  for  course,  $1390^ 

Kvalualion  done  on  innovalioii:  ^ 
9  StudenI  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Olher  (specify):  ^  .  \ 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  • 

Size  of  Deparlment  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalenl  faculty:  ^500 

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  500 —  (if  applicable)  ' 

Si/e  of  Institution  nOO 

T!)tdl  sludenl  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:   '   

Characlerislics  of  Institution 

IS  Puldic-City  □  I Indtirgraduate  level  program 

iS  Puljlic-Slate  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private        "  ^     ^  Post-Baccalaureate  Docloral 
g  Urban 

□  Non-Urban  '      Liberal  Arts 

*  El  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  ID  Professional 

□  Women  only 
g  Coed 

□  C^.ommunily  or  junior  College 

Predonimanl  (Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      ID  Quarter       □  Trimester      □4-1-4      □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA  * 
Name:     Anthony  F.  Grasha 

Title:      Acting  Director/Associate  Professor 

Department:  Institute  for  Research  and  Training  in  Higher  Education 
Institution:  ^        Dept.  of  Psychology 

Address:        Un^^rsity  of  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Ohio    45221  n 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)      513  Number:    475-2228   '  Extension: 
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PSI  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  AN  URBAN  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


General  Psychology 


This  is  a  self-paced,  continuous-progress  class  designed  for  the  heterogeneous  population 
of  an  urban  community  college.    The  format  of  the  class  is  based  on  Keller's  personalized 
system  of  instruction  (PSI).    The  course  material  is  divided  into  fifteen  units  through 
which  each  student  proceeds  sequentially  at  his  o\m  rate,    A  detailed  study  guide  is- pro- 
vided for  each  unit  which  specifies  in  question  and  problem  form  the  definitions,  concepts,  ^ 
etc.  for  which  the  student  is  responsible.     After  studying  the  assigned  material  according 
to  the  study  guide  and  securing  help  from  his  student  manager  or  instructor  if  he  wishes, 
the  student  signs  up  to  take  d.unit  test.    The  tests  are  given  individually  to  the  student 

by  his  student  manager  four  days  a  week  during  the  regular  class  hour.     If  the  student 
masters  the  unit  test  at  the  single  mastery  or  "A»»  level  of  80%  he  is  given  the  study  guide 
for  the  next  unit.     If  he  does  not  master  the  unit  test,  help  that  he  may  need  is  provided 
then  or  at  4  later  specified  time  by  the  student  manager  and/or  the  instructor.    He  then 
takes  another  test  on  the  unit  at  a' later  date.    There  are  several  alternate  forms  of  each 
unit  test  and  the  student  may  take  up  to  five  on  any  one  unit.    When  the  student  has 
mastered  the  fi^Jeen  units  and  completes  a  class  evaluation  questionnaire  and  a  non-graded 
final  he  receives  five  *'A'»  credits  for  the  class.     He  may  thus  complete  the  class  before 
the  end  of  the  quarter,  or  continue  the  following  quarter.    Formal  class  meetings  are  held 
on  Wednesdsiys  to  present  material,  films  or  d  emon  strati  on  S' and  to  provide  the  opportunity 
for  discussion.     Learning  to  read  and  study  efficiently  is  emphasized.    Attendance  is  not 
required  and  no  material  ^specif isal ly  from  the  class  sessions  is  included  in  the  unit  tests. 

The -student  managers  are  selected  students  who  have  had  the  class'and  who  are  registered 
for  three  credits  in  Psychology  231  "Student  Manager  in  Psychology."    Each  student  manager 
has  ten  to  twelve  students  in  the  class  assigned  to  him  with  whom  he  works  all  quarter. 
There  are  thirty  to  forty  students  in  the  class  with  three  or  four  student  managers.  The 
student'  manager  is  available  four  days  a  week  during  the  class  hour  to  giv^  help  with 
material,  study  habits,  to  provide  personal  support  when  needed  and  to  give  unit  tests. 
When  the  student  manager  gives  a  unit  test  ha  corrects  it,  informs  the  student  immediately 
of  the  results,  discusses  and  clarifies  mar^Wal  if  appropriate  and  refers  the  student  to 
the  instructor  when  indicated.*  The  instructor  is  available  in  the  classroom  during  all 
class  hours  and  spends  most  of  the  class  time  working  with  individual  students  who  need 
special  help. 

Data  collected  since  1972  from  the  non-graded  final  and  the<ievaluation  questionnaire 
indicate  that  students  learn  and  retain  more  and  like  the  class  much  better  than  other 
classes.    The  major  problem  is  procrastination  and  a  resulting  higher  than  usual  drop-out 
rate.    We  use  a  number  of  methods  incl^^ding  telephone  calls,  letters  and  buttonholing  in 
the  hallways  to  combat  the  problem.     Such  methods  work  but  not  well  enough. 
Self-guided  laboratory  units  were  introduced  Fall  quarter,  1974,  as  optional  substitutions 
for  particular  text  units.    They  include  step-by-step  instructions  fot  simple  experiments 
in  the  Lab,  with  questions,  tables  and  graphs  to  be  completed.     Students  enjoy  doing  the 
lab  units  but  there  is  not  enough  data  yet  to  compare  them  with  the  text  units. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

The  innov<itiun  iftvalves: 

(9  Ereshmen 
K)  Sophomores 

□  Juniors 

□  Seniors 


^  □  Psyi  hology  Majors 
^     □  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Sludenis 

□  Olher  (specify): 


Prtfrequisites  for  students  wh(j  participate  in  innovation: 
None  ^ 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovtition  per  year:  .200 — 
How  Ions  has  the  innovation  been  in  effecl?. — 3 —  years 

Approximate  amcumt  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  2,000 
Approximalp  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  None — 

Evaluation  done  on  innovation: 

D  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

jp  Measurrs  of  student. performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
□  Other  (specify): 
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INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  ^ 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

•    Number  of  full-time-e(|uivalent  faculty:  5  

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollmt»nl  in  1974-75  academic  year;    8,474  Fall  1974  * 

^  8,305  Winter  1975 

Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Puhlic-C^ity  □  Undergraduate  level  program 
09  FHdilic-State  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Master  s 

□  Private  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 
OD  Urban 

□  Non-Urban  ,  □  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 
(S  Coed  ■ 

Q  Community  or  junior  College  ^ 

Predominant  Calendar  System  .it  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      PcQuarter       □  Trimester      0  4-1-4      □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:    Lucille  Sive  Higgins 

1^'"^*'  Instructor 

Deparlmenl:  Social  Sciences 

Insiiiution:.    Seattle  Central  Community  College 

Address:        1718  Broadway 

Seattle,  Washington  98122 


1 

Telephone:  (Area  Code)    206  Number:    587-4100  Extension:  4070 
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STIMULATING  INTEREST  IN  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY  BY  USE  OF  MULTIPLE  MEDIA 


General  Psychology 

Objectives:  a)  to  develop  scientific  values  and  skills 

b)  .to  provide  knowledge  of  the  basic  content  of  psychology 

c)  to  develop  better  personal  understanding  of  self  and  others 

Approaching  Objectives  by  using  a  combination  of  methods  and  media: 

1)  Selecting  textbook  with  high  student  interest  (McNeil,  The  Psychology  of 
Being  Human)  i(f 

2)  Using  films  which  illustrate  research  methods,  reinforce  content  in  text,  ' 
and  apply  psychology . to  current  social  issues  (Ex:  "Split  Brain,"  "Sensory 
World,"  "Bill  Cosby  on  Prejudice,"  "Awareness  Training,"  "Abnormal 
Behavior") 

3)  Use  of  selected  video  tapes  prepared  by  Center  for  Instructional  Services 

of  school  (Ex:  T.V,  programs  such  as  "The  Thin  Edge"  series  on  Mental  Health) 

4)  Class  discussions  and  lectures  coordinated  with  films,  video  tapes^and 
guest  speakers 

5)  Alleviating  pressures  of  testing  and  grading  by  allowing  students  credit 
.for  an  optional  essay  question  on  each  exam,  in  which  they  can  integrate 
material  from  films  and  class  presentaions.     Students  are  encouraged  to 
attempt  the  bonus  questions,  which  are^ "dropped  out"  if  the  essays  fail  . 
to  raise  their  standard  score  grade  on  a  50-item  multiple  choice  exam. 
The  obj^tive  portion  of  each  exam  is  computer-scored,  with  a  mean  of 
2.5  and  a  standard  deviation  of  1.0  ("Halving"  the  traditional  Stanine 
scale).    To  illustrate,  if  a  student  made  a  D  (1.0)  on  the  objecti^i^ 
portion  (weighted  3)  and  an  A  (4.0)  on  the  essay  portion  (weighted  1), 
his  overall  exam  grade  could  be  raised  to  a  low  C  (1.8).. 

6)  Encouraging  optional  outside  reading  by  bringing  supplementary  reading 
material  (such  as  Scientific  American  reprints)  into  the  classroom  daily ,^ 
correlating  it  with  lectures  and  allowing  students  to  check  out  materials 
at  each  class  period.     In  addition,  each  student  is  given  a  list  of 

\  paperbacks,  "The  Challenge  of  Psychology  For  the  Beginning  Student" 

(including  books  such  as  Dethier,  To  Know  A  Fly;  Froimn,  The  Art  of  Loving; 
Williams,  You  Are  Extraordinary;  and  Wooldrige,  The  Machinery  of  The  Brain). 
This  optional^ reading  repott  and  the  first  exam  are  both  weighted  1  and 
the  final  two  exams  are  each  weighted  2. 

Content:  Traditional  topics  of  Psychology,  organized  into  three  units  - 

Unit  I      Outer  Determinants  (Behavior  and  Learning  as  an  objective  science) 
Unit  II    Inner  Determinants  (Human  Experience  -  Motivation,  Emotion,  Perception) 
•    Unit  III, Total  Personality  (Normality,  Abnormality,  Social  Issues  in  Wider  World) 

Number  of  Students:  50-60/class  with  one  instructor,  standard  demonstration  equips 
mentfor  perception  and  learning,  including  rotating  trapezoidal  window,  color 
wheel. 

Evaluation  of  Outcomes:  Students  have  responded  quite  favorably  and  morale  is 
generally  high  with  freedom  to  learn  In  this  sT.tuation.    The  grading  system  (though 
not  understood  by  all)  is  perceived  as  fair,  alleviating  some  apathy,  atixiety 
and  hostility  associated  with  evaluation. 

While  evaluation  is  always  somewhat  subjective,  systematic  use  of  W.J.  McKeachie's 
"Student  Opinion  of  Teaching  &  Course"  (AAUP  Bulletin,  Winter  1969)  and  frequent  ' 
essay  evaluations  of  instruction  both  show  marked  improvement  of  both  teacher  and 
course  ratings  with  this  approach.     There  are  mmre  positive  and  fewer  negative  comments 
about  the  course  as  a  whole  and  a  greater  sense  of  enjoyment  in  the  learning  eituation. 
While  utilizing  this  approach  in  the  Fall  of  1975,  seveaty  per  cent  of  the  class 
rated  the  course  Good,  Very  Good  or  Excellent  on  McKeachie's  six-point  scale  and 
two  of  Che  class  i hanged  thftir  mnlors  to  pflychology  during  the  semester. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

mnovHtinn  involxt'"' 

S  Kri'shnu-n  □  Psychology  Majors 

Q  Siiphomores  □  Non-Majors 

□  lunuHs  □  Honors  Sludenis 

□  Seniors  □  Other  (specify):  -  \  ^ 

Prrri'CjiMsiti's  for  sinilents  who  parlicipale  in  innovnlion: 
None 

Nii!nl)iT  ui  students  who  prirticipate  in  innovation  per  year:  J>50 — 
Hnw  Umji  \\i\s  the  innovnlion  been  in  effect?  Z —  years 

ApprnxiiiMie  amount  nl  uiilitii  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  100^ 

Apinox'imtile  amount  nrrded  each  ye»!r  lo  support  ongoing  project  =  $  150  

KvaludlHin  done  on  inncJV.itKm.  « 

<> 

69  Stiitlrnl  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  sludei^I  perfoFm»mce  in  comparison  with  non-innovalion  control  group(s) 
Other  |spe(  ify).     Informal  Essay  (projective)  Evaluations 


INSTITin  iONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  Dep*rrlmenl  in  1974-75  academif  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  2  

Number  (^f  senior  majors  in  the  department:  (if  applicalde) 

Size  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollmeni  in  1974-75  academic  year:  ?RQO  

Charai.terislics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City  □  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  f*ul)lir-Stale  £1  Post-Bff«fl^lnureat<i  Master's 
0  Private  □  Post-Bacoalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban  E  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Prepi^aratory 

□  Men  onlv  □  Professional  - 

□  Women  only 

fl  Coed  \ 

□  Community  or  Junior  College  \ 

Predominant  (calendar  System  at  Your  1-nslitution 

□  Semester       CiQuarter       □  Trimester   ,   □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


^^^^  Dr.  Charles  W.  Johnson 

Associate  Professor 
Department  Psychology 

University  of  Evansville 
Evansville,  Indiana  47702 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)         812        Number:  479-2533  Extension: 
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PS  I  IN  ^  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  DEAF 


General  Psychology 


At  GeLllaudet,  the  Psychology  Department  agreed  that  the  introductory  course  must 
be  designed  such  that  it  provide  a  broad,  general  introduction  to  psychology  to  a 
great  many  non-majors  who  will  not  tatke  any  other  psychology  course  in  their  col- 
lege careers;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  provide  a  sound  basis  for  more  advan- 
ced study  for  prospective  majors.    With  this  as  a  starting  point,  a  PSI  course  has 
been  developed  which  allows  majors  and  nonmajors  to  survey  the  areaja  in  psychology, 
and  encourages  majors  to  go  beyond  the  minimally  acceptable  work. 

The  course  is  traditional  in  that  it  makes  use  of  a  standard  text  book  and  in- 
novative in  that  it:     (1)  makes  use  of  a  study  guide  written  especially  for  this 
college  population,  (2)  has  weekly,  videotaped  demonstrations  and'-Mni-lectiires 
keyed  to  the  chapters  in  the  book,  (3)  has  a  computerized  testing  system  in  which 
no  two  tests  are  ever  alike,  and  (k)  uses  advanced  landergraduate  students  as  proc- 
tors and  discussion  leaders. 

Study  Guides.    Because  many  students  at  Gallaudet  have  a  serious  reading  defi- 
ciency resulting  from  early,  profound  deafness,  it  was  necessary  to  write  a  study 
guide  in  which  each  chapter  in  the  text  wcus  summarized  and  presented  in  a  simple, 
straightforward  way.    Next,  for  each  "dhapter,  a  glossary  of  difficult  or  uncommon 
words  was  constinicted .     Finally,  several  pages  of  practice  questions,  keyed  to  the 
learning  objectives  are  presented,  followed  by  the  correct  answers  "to  immediate 
feedback. 


Videotapes .  For  each  chapter,  a  videotaped  demonstration  was  made,  and  these  tapes 
are  shown,  sequentially,  on  Fridays  throughout  the  semester.  Thereo*^e  also  copies 
of  the  tapes  available  in  the  media  room  of  the  library  which  can  be  used  by  the 
students  at  their  request  anytime.  Each  tape  is  made,  up  of  3  or  U  demonstrations 
or  mini- lectures,  each  of  which  is  keyed  to  a  major  learning  objective. 

Testing.  A  computer  program  was  written  which  randomly  selects  twenty- five  multi- 
ple-choice items  from  a  forty  item  question  pool,  and  in  addition  randomizes  the 
answer  selections  within  each  question.  This  results  in  each  test  being  unique, 
but  all  tests  are  of  equivalent  difficulty,  and  all  major  objectives  are  tested. 

'  Proctors .  Student  proctors  are  senior  psychology  majors  who  are  available  in  a 
testing  lab  several  hours  a  week  to  lead  discussions,  answer  questions  and  grade 
tests.  The  result  is  often  peer  teaching,  and  is  very  satisfactory  to  the  intro- 
ductory students  and  rewarding  to  the  seniors. 

Feedback  from  students  haj3  pointed  to  some  needed  changes  and  additions  in  the 
study  guides,  and  heus  been  very  positive  regarding  the  videotaped  demonstrations. 
Because  this  is  the  first  year  of  the  course,  we  don*t  yet  l^^ve  data  which  com- 
pares it  to  the  treuiitional  type  courae  which  we  also  offer.  However;  preregis- 
trartion  for  the  fall  shows  a  very  large  number,  of  students  have  elected  psi,  and 
a  comparative  study  will  be  made. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

The  innovation  involves  . 
a  Freshmen  Psychology  Miijors 

B  Sophomores  69  Non-Majors 

a  juniors  □  Honors  Stu.i.'nls 

B  Seniors  □  Other  (specily  ]: 

Prerequisiles  for  stuilunls  who  p.irtii  ip.ili'  in  inncival mn: 

NONE  ^ 

200 

Number  of  stucli-nts  who  pdrUcipate  in  innovatum  pri  ytMr:  : — 

How  lonK  has  thr  innuv.iliun  bcM-n  inrlfe(,l?  — i —  vr.irs 

Appn.xMnale  amount  of  initial  lundin«  ne.  rssary  lo  drxHup  and  try  ihr  innovation  -  sJ99.  

Approximate  .MTiounI  net-ih-d  ea.  h.year  tu  suppurl  onKuin«  pro|er.l  -  $  200  (printing  COSts) 

I'A.ihialiNn  done  an  mnowilKm: 

□  Sliuii'nt  opiruon  questionnaires 

□  M.M.ures  of  studrnt  p^irformance  in  (..)mpnrison  with  non-innuval ion  control  ^roupls) 

□  ( )tht'r  |s[)ec  d\  ) 

NONE 
ri  r  i  i()\Ai.  DA  TA 

^  Si/i  o:  Dep.irtment  in  1U74-75  aradcinu:  \rar 

Number      lulbtime-equivaUmt  latadty:  ,  ,  , 

Ntmd).T  u\  senior  maiurs  in  the  deparlmenl:    ^        (if  appbcalile) 

S(/i'  ill  histiluiion                                                                 1   I Aq  • 
•I  nl.d  sludrni  rni(dbnenr  in  nJ74-7r)  academn  vrar:  -^'-^^^  

I  har.n  Irrisli^s  i)t  Inslilulnjn 

□  (  ',,.  QC  I  Inch  ruraduaU:  level  pru^^ram 

□  Im/mp  Stale  □  l>osl-Bnrr.alaureale  Master's 
m  |,,,^.,,,.  □  l*osl  Bnr:(;alaureale  DiM.Ioral 

El  I  Ii  ban  *  ,  A 

□  \.,r,  i:iban  ai.d.eral  Arts 

□  'l  earher  Preparatory 

□  Mr.i  nnlN  □  Proiessional 

□  V\  inn»'n  cml  V 

B  (liH-d 

□  dunmimity  (ir  [unior  Ca)lle«e 

Prednnnfiaiii  (  .ilendar  SvMem  al  Your  institution 

ET  Semeslrr       □  Uuarler       □  Trimester       0  4  1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

,    N.nne;  Dr.  Irving  King  Jordan,  Jr. 
r,ilr    Assistant  Professor 
Depart  merit    Psychology  Department 
Insithihno    aallaudet  College 
Address       7th  &  Florida  Ave.,  N.E. 
Wash.,  D,C.  20002 


Tplpphone   (AreaC.de)     202  Number:    kkl^OUh  Kxlension 
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THE  STUDY  OF  HOMINOLOGY 

i 


General  Psychology 


The  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  1969  Yearbook  defines  "hominology"  as  *'a 
generalized  study  of  man  without  regard  to  traditional  academic  disciplines." 
Homlnology  is  a  term  derived  from  "hominidae,"  the  biological  word  fot  man- 
kind emerging  both  as  a  species  and  as  an  individual.     Homlnology  encompasses 
many  of  the  academic  areas  that  are  pertinent  to  the  study  of  human  beings 
and  attempts  to  synthesize  relevant  information  from  a  variety  of  sources 
in  order  to  produce  new  kinds  of  models >  insights,  and  formulas  which 
students  may  use  to  improve^ their  capacity  for  interpersonal  communications 
as  well  as  their  own  personal  efficiency  in  adjusting  to  the  demands  of  living 
in  a  complicated  social  environment. 

The  study  of  homlnology  does  not  indoctrinate  students  in  any  one  school  of 
thought  or  opinion.     It  provides  guidelines  which  can  help  them  discover  what 
they  believe,  how  they  perceive  the  world  around  them,  and  why  they  act  as 
they  do.     Examples  are  offered  to  allow  students  to  rearrange  priorities  and 
concepts  so  that  these  can  be  more  problem-solving  than  problem-creating. 
In  the  study  of  homlnology,  students  learn  how  to  construct  a  ^raph  that  will 
reflect  their  conceptual  orientation  and  value  system.     IlluBtrations  are 
offered  that  demonstrate  how  desirable  changes  can  be  made  in  both  percep- 
tion and  in  the  selection  of  personal  values. 

Improved  capacity  to  communicate  will  results  in  considerable  personal  benefits 
to  students,  since  recent  studies  have  revealed  that  many  people  are  not 
even  capable  of  effectively  communicating  with  themselves.     They  fail,  there- 
fore, to  grasp  what  their  duties  and  responsibilities  are.     This  is  especially 
true  in  the  area  of  moral  values  and  in  the  perception  and  interpretation 
of  their  environment.    We  remain  confused  in  regard  to  who  we  are  a^  indivi'- 
duals  and  as  humans,  where  we  are  going,  and  what  our  moral  and  ethical  goals 
should  be. 

Homlnology  originated  at  Wiljord  Hall  Air  Force  Hospital  as  a. course  designed 
to  help  psychiatrists  interact  with  the  whole  patient  instead  of  only  that 
aspect  that  pertained  to  his  emotional  maladjustment.     The  guidance  value  of 
this  course  was  recognized  by  a  number  of  colleges  and  universities.  At 
Southern  Colorado  State  College,  the  original  cXass  in  homlnology  consisting 
of  eighteen  students  has  grown  to  over  four  hundred  students  a  year.     The  study 
of  homlnology  seems  to  help  students  find  acceptable  answers  to  questions 
about  which  they  are  concerned. 

For  more  information  about  homlnology,  consult  An  Introduction  to  Homlnology, 
by  Theodore  C.  Kahn;  published  by  Charles  C.  Thomas,  Springfield,  Illinois; 
also,  Hominology:  Psychiatry's  Newest  Frontier,  by  (?.  David  Jones,  published 
by  Charles  C.  Thomas,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
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INNOVA  liON  DATA 
The  innoviilion  involvi»s. 

09  Freshmen 

□  Sophtimores 

□  |unu»rs 
B  Seniors 


E51  Psychology  Majors 
Nun- Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (speijf\  ): 


Prere((Uisiles  for  students  who  parluiipate  m  innov.ilion: 

Number  «»f  students  who  participate  in  ianijvalion  per  year:  500 
Hjiw  h»n^  has  the  innovation  been  m  effect  ^  — LQL_  ye.MS 

Appnixiin.ite  amount  of  mitial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  ihe  innovation  =  S — -0  

Approxim.ile  amount  needed  e\ich  year  lo  support  ongoing  pro|et:l  =   

I-  vwiualion  done  on  innovation:  > 

J  IS  Sludi'nt  opinion  questionnaires 
~7/SB  Me.isures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  groiip(s| 
U   g  Other  (specify):  follow-ups 


INSn  rUTiONAL  DATA  ' 

Si/e  of  Drpartmenl  in  i«»74-75  acacJemir  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalenl  faculty:  3  

Nuini)rT  of  senior  ni.i|ors  in  the  department:        —  (if  applicable) 

Si/»'  of  lost itiition 

rol.il  student  enroMment  in  1974-7r)  academic  year:  ^SflllQ  


note:    sounds  crazy  but  it's 
true  —  third  largest  number 
of  majors  but  can't  get  addi- 
tional staff 


O  Undergraduate  level  program 
E  P«)st-BaccaliHireate  Ma.stci  s 

□  t^Jsl-Baccalaureate  Oof.torjj 

□  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


/ 


( !h.irfirleristics  of  Institution 

□  I>obli(  -City 
Publi(  Stale 

□  f^ivate 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men  c)nlv 

□  Women  only 

□  Coed  ^  ... 

□  Community  or  |unior  (College 

PnMlomin.int  C.dendar  System  .it  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      K)  Quiirter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify)' 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name      qx".  Theodore  C.  Kahn 

Title:       Professor  and  Head 

Department    Behavioral  Science 

Institulum:  Southern  Colorado  State  College 

Address  Pueblo,  Colorado  81001 


Telephone;  (Area  Code)  ^03      Number:       547I2652  Extension: 
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1W)LE-PLAYING  ADMINISTRATION  OF  AN  INTELLIGENCE  TEST 


Introductory  Psychology 


Oblectlve :  Provide  experience  with  the  administration  of  an  intelligence  test  as 
demonstrated  by  students'  ability  to  re-enajct  illustrations  'of  the  entire  process. 

Method:  Assign,  three  students  responsibility  for  making  contact  with  a  local  mental 
health  facility  to  observe  the  administration  of  an  intelligence  test.  Best 
results  with  this  demonstration  seem  to  be  obtained  from  observing  someone  whose 
IQ  will  test  around  -0.5  to  -1,0  standard  deviations  below  average. 

Assurances  must  be  provided  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  divulge  the  ide^ntity  of 
the  person  observed.     Having  completed  the  observation,  ask  the  students  to  develop 
a  short  (2-3  minutes),  skit.     The  most  effective  format  seems  to  involve  one 
studertt  narrating  what  is  occurring,  and  a  second  student  serving  as  surrogate 
test-administrator,  with  the  third  student  role-playing  the  answers  to  some  of 
the  questions  that  the  students  observed  during  the  original  administration.' 

Results :   (1)  Provides  a  limited  number  of  students  with  a  reasonably  well-struc- 
tured field  experience.     (2)  Conveys  many  elements  of  this  field  experience  to 
all  members  of  the  class  in  a  compelling  manner,     (3)  Fosters  good  relations  with 
public  facilities  beyond  the  college  environment,         '  ^ 

Cautions : (1)  Stress  to  class  members  that  the  situation  is-  role-played,  not 
actual.     I  one  time  was  informed  that  members  of  my  class  had  been  very  upset 
with  ray  presenting  an  ^'obviously  deficient'*  female  in  the  stressful  test-taking 
situation  in  front  of  my  class  -  the  demonstration  had  been  that  effective,  (2) 
It  is  imperative  to  protect  the  privacy  of  the  patient  who  is  observed  for  infor- 
mation prior  to  conducting  the  demonstration,     (3)  Hospital  conditions  (if  any) 
attached  to  permitting  the  observations  to  be  made  should  be  honored. 

Equipment :  Three  students,  a  cooperative  mental  health  facility,  and  demonstration 
materials  from  an  appropriate  portion  of  whatever  intelligence  test  is  to  be  used. 
It  is  typ^lcally  easier  to  get  across  the  main  points  using  the  Stanf ord-Binet 
since  the  tests  and  performance  are  more  obviouply  related  to  changes  in  mental 
ability  with  changes  in  age.  * 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  mnovniion  involves 


f 

□  Frrshmen  □  Psycholo^V  Majors 

□  Sophomores  ^      □  Non-Majors 

□  luniors    '  □  Honors  Sliulrrils 

□  Seniors'  S  Olher  (sptM  il  >  |:  Introductory  (general)  psychology  students 
Prerequisites  for  sludrnls  v%ho  p.irlicipdlc  m  innov  .it ion: 

Satisfaction^of  any  course-related  pre-requisite9 

Nunilier  ofstotlenls  who  p.irlic  ipaU*  m  innovijijon  per  ypiir; 
Mow  lon^hds  the  innoviHion  Ixmmi  m  ♦Mfet.l:'  — ± —  vr.irs 


Apprf)\nn.ite  ainouni  of  milial  liiiidmK  necessnry  lo  dcvrlop  .nid  Iry  the  innovtilion  =  $  0,  If  test -demons tra 

.   ,      ,  .  .    (t     0  tion  materials  are 

ApproxiinrUr  .imoonl  needed  r.n  h  vu.ir  lo  support -Dn^inii^  projei;!  -  $  )i   available 

EviiluHtion  done  on  innovalion 


Q  Student  opinion  quest ioiin.Mn:s 

□  Me.iMues  of  studf'nt  pi'i  lormtmce  in  compdnson  with  non-innuvdiion  cont  rol^roiipls| 

□  Olher  Ispecify) 


INS  riTU TIONAL  DA  i  A 

.  Sizt'  of  n»*pdrtment  in  1974-75  H(.ddeniic  year 

Nuinl)er  of  [ull-tiine-ik^ui vdieni  fdcully;  — 15 — 

Number  of  senior  indjors  in  the  dejiHrlment:  .400        (il  applicdble) 

Si/e  of  Instil  iition 

Toldl  student  enr(dlnienl  in  1974-75  diddernic  yedr:  — ^OyOW  

C!hdr.iclerislH:s  of  Institution  ^  % 

□  PuhlioOity  ~"  Undrrj^rdduHte  levd  pro^nim 

□  Pul)h(  Sldte  S  Post-Bncc  dldurcHte  Mdster's 

□  Private  '  B)  P(»sl - Bdct  dlaureHte  Doclorid 

□  llrhnn 

□  N()n-Prbdn        *  ^    y  0  Ldieral  Arls  ■ 

Bl  Tearher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  B  F'rolessional 

□  Women  only 
Q  Coed 

□  Community  or  funior  Ciolifij4e 

Predfmunant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

gg  Semester       □  Uuarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specily): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name  Dr,  Richard  A,  Rasschau 

Title  Associate  Professor,  Director-UndOyrgraduate  Affairs 

Dp[)drtment:  Psychology 

Institution  ^     University  of  Houston 

Address  '     Houston,  Texas  77004 


Telephone;  (Area  Code)     713  Number:       749-3700  Extension: 
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USE  OF  MUSIC  BEFORE  CLASS  TO  ILLUSTRATE  SET  AND  STIMULUS  CONTROL  OF 
BEHAVIOR 


Introductory  Psychology 


Objective :  Demonstrate  the  effects  of  set  or  expectancy  on  perception. 
Demondtrate  stimulus  control  of  behavior. 

Method:  At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  (quarter?)  arrange  for  one  or  more 
students  to  supply  about  15  min.  of  contemporary  music  per  class  period  for 
the  semester.     The  music  should  be  broadly  appealing  to  members  of  the 
class,  and  It  should  be  played  during  the  10-20  nM.nute  period  prior  to  class. 
Precisely  at  the  beglnitilng  of  each  class  period  (specifically  about  20  sec. 
before  you  are  ready  to  start  lecturing  or  discussing)  terminate  the 
student-supplied  music  and  start  your  "theme"  music;     Use  the  same  piece 
each  time.      .       *  • 

This  procedure  must  be  started  with  one  of  the  earliest  class  periods  and 
maintained  consistently  p-rlor  to  and  at  the  start  of  each  class  period.  Only 
one  change  Is  necessary  on  the  class  day  during  which  the  topic  of  set  or 
expectancy  will  be  discussed.     On  that  day  only  the  procedure  should  be 
completed  exactly  as  described  above  wltK  one  change.     When  the  Instructor 
Is  ready  to  begin  the  class,  «l?he  music  that  Is  Introduced  should  be  the  same 
piece  of  music.     However,   this  time  It  should  be  played  by  a  different  musical 
group.    The  key  to  success  Is  having  the  same  piece  played  by  obviously 
different-sounding  Instruments  and  musicians.     (One  possibility  Is  to  use 
comparable  pieces  from  the  Svltched-On  Bach  and  the  Swltched-Off  Bach  record 
albums  available  from  Columbia  Records.     These  r*ecords  Include  the  same 
musical  pieces,  but  Switched-On  Bach  features  the  Moog  Synthesizer  while 
Swltched-Off  Bach  features  more  traditional  musical  Instruments.)  ^ 

Results:  Provided  the  sensation/perception  lectures  occur  at  least  half-way 
through  the  semester,  results  are  "guaranteed."  Typically,  by  the  time  the 
Introductory  theme  Is  altered  the  students  have  heard  your  theme  music  Intro- 
duction perhaps  20  times.     Most  students  no  longer  listen  carefully  (If  at  all) 
to  the  music.     Tests  each  semester  Indicate  that  only  20X  of  the  students 
will  detect  the  change.     It  provides  an  excellent  vehicle  for  Introducing  the 
topic  of  your  set  -  you  hear  what  you  'expect  to  hear  -  using  a  situation  In 
which  the  students  themselves  have  participated. 

As  a  tangential  benefit  of  this  procedure,  students  frequently  seem  to  lllus*- 
trate  stimulus  control  of  behavior.     If  the  Instructor  very  rigorously  starts 
each  class  within  a  specifiable  Interval  after  the  theme  record  Has  started, 
the  class  tends  to  quiet  Itself  down  In  anticipation  of  your  first  words  rather 
than  following  their  enunciation.     It  Is  not  as  predictable  an  effect  .(50% 
success?),  but  using  the  same  procedure  It  potentially  offers  a  ready  demon- 
stration of  stimulus  (I.e.,  music)  control  of  behavior. 

Equipment;   (1)  On^e  tape  recorder.     A  c^sette  machine  Is  preferable  since  It 
facilitates  the  transfer  to  the  theme  music  at  the  start  of  each  lecture. 
(2)  A  source  of  student-supplied  recordings  of  contemporary  music. 
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INNOVATION  OATA 


The  innovation  mvulyi'S. 

□  Freshmen 

□  Sophomores 

□  Juniors 

□  Seniors 


□  Psychology  Majors  ^ 

□  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Sludents  ^  x  ,    .  , 

la  Other  (specify):     Introductory  (^era^)  psychology  students 


Prerequisites  for  students  who  piirticipale  in  innovation: 

Satisfaction  of  course-related  pre-requisites 

Number  of  students  whp  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  It 200  y 
How  lorrg  has  the  innovation  be-en  in  effect?  — 3  years 

Approximale  amount  of  initial  iundin^  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  ^  tape-recor 

is  available 

Approximate  amount  needetljeach  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  Q  


KvaluH^ion  done  on  innovatitjn 

C  Student  opinion 

□  Measures  of  stu( 

□  Other  jspecify):. 


C  Student  opinion  questionnat^res  ^      *  «^ 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  corriparison  with  non-innovation  control ,.group(s) 


lNSTlTlJTft)NAI.  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number'of  fuli-ti'me-equivaient  faculty: 


Number  of  seniDr  majors  in  the  department 


Size  of  Institution  _ 

Total  student  enrollmejit  in  1974-75  academic  year: — 28»3QQ 


(if  applicable! 


Oharacleristics  of  Institution 

□  PubliC'Oily 
Q  f>uhlic-State 

□  Private 

SI  Urban  > 

□  Non- Urban 


B  Untbrgraduate  l^vej  prcigrdm 
Q  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
S  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 


□  Men  only 

□  Women  only  ' 
»       Kl  Oofrd 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 

Predominant  Cialendar  System  at  Your  Institution 


0  Liberal  Arts 
^  Teacher  Preparatory 
H'  Pr(3fessional 


/S  Semester 


□  Quarter 
iNNTOVATOR  DATA 


□  Trimester       □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 


Name: 
Title; 

[Jepartment: 

Institution: 

Address: 


Dr.  Richard  A.  Kasschau  ^  '  . 

Associate  Professor,  Director  -Undergraduate  Affairs 
-  Psychology 
University  <HP  Houston 
Houston,  ^p:exas  77004  . 


ERIC 


^    Telephone:  (Area  Code)      ^13^  Number:  749-3700 
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Extension: 


USE  OF  THE  KELLER  PLAN  WITH  UNDERGRADUATES  AT  AN  URBAN  STATE  COLLEGE 


ft  ♦ 


General  Psychology 


For  five  semesters,  140  freshmen  and  sophomores  have  been  enrolled  each^semester 
in  a  Keller  Plan  General  Psychology  course  which  was  (IX"  individually  paced 
(2)  mastery  oriented  (3)  with  teaching  assistants  and  ^(4)  written  study 
guides,  and  (5)  without  required  lectures.    Approximately  fifteen  upper- 
class  Psychology  majors  served  as  teaching  assistants  receiving  3  course 
credits.     Students  in  the  course  were  freshmen  and  sophomores.     Kean  College 
is  a  New  Jersey  state  four  year  college,  located  in  an  urban  area.    Most  of 
the  students  commute.  '  •  •  . 

For  the  first  two  semesters  approximately  16  units  were  required  for  the  grade 

of  C,  with  a  final  exam  providing  additional  points  toward  higher  grades,  A 

learning  center  was  open  from  9  o'clock  to  3  o'clock  and  no  attendance  was 

required.     To  encourage  rapid  progress,  bonus  points  were  offered  for  early  ^ 

completion  of  units.     The  first  semester,  bonus  points  were  given  for  comple-^ 

tion  of  each  unit  by  a  specif  legate.     This  system  seemed  not  to  work  adequately 

since  once  a  student  fell  behind  the  ideal  due  darte  on  a  unit he  missed  the  ^ 

opportunity  to  earn  bonus  points  on  successive  units.    Consequently,  in  the  

next  semester,  bonus  points  were  not  contingent  on  a  definite  calendar  date  Dut^ 

given  for  each  ME  completed  within  a  week  of  the  previous  ME.     This  system  has 

been  more  successful.     In  the  first  method  the  correlation  between  number  of 

units  completed  and  nmnber  of  bonus  points  earned  was  .05,  while  under  the 

second  System  the  correlation  was  ,75.  'in  subsequent  semesters  double  bonus 

points  have  been  introduced  for  all  ME's  completed  in  the  first  month,  and  ^ 

one  point  f  oV.  each  unit  completed  within  a  week  of  the  previous  one  there- ;^ 

after.  •  V-n 

n  '  > 

For  the  first  semester  the  dropout  rate  was  approximately  50%,  but  eyidence  from 
a  final  exam  taken  froilf  the  publisher's  manual  showed  that  self-papj^  students 
who  completed  the  course  did  significantly  better  on  the  exam  thajfi  traditional 
psychology  students.  ^  \  <?        |j  . 

To  reduce  the  dropou^rate,  the  number  of  units  Xjj&tfiKned  for  a  C  grade  was  cut 
from  sixteen  to  nine.     This  madg  no  Substantial  change  Un  dropout  rate.  Most 
students  who  failed  to  complete  the  course  never  ^^progressed  beyond  the  first 
unit.  '  Apparetitly  successful  completion  wacs  based  on  iIIDtivational  factors, 
not  academic  ones. 

\  *         •  ' 

To  motivate  more  students  this  semester,  the  learning,  center  was  eliminated. 
Students  were  required  to  attend  regular  cl^ss  sessions.    .Rapid  ini^tial  progress 
earns  the  student  the  right  to  come  only  when  he  wants.     This  system  has  been 
quite  successful.     Projections  indicate  that  the  drt^pout  will  be  cut  at  least 

ih>alf.  '      '      -  '27u 


INNOVATION  DATA 

Thi*  innov.itmn  mvjjKes  -  .  |     ^  ^ 

fic)  Krcshinrn  -  □  l*syt:h()lo«y  Nlcijors 

B3  SophcKiiores  □  Non-Mnjors  /  .  .. 

□  liiniors  '  □  Honors  Stutj/ents 

□  Seniors  Q  Other  ( s pec (/ly) Introductory  Psychology  Students 

i         •  ^ 

l^riM ptjuisiti-is  for  s(u(lf?nts  v\ht)  p.irticip.ite  an  innovation: 


■  Nutiiht'r  of  students  who  partirlpate  m  innovation  per  year:  150 
Mow  ir'ing  has  the  innovation  t)een  in  ell'ect?  2  1/2  years 

Approxnnate  aiiioimt  ol  initial  (iintlin^  necessary  to  tleveh)p  and  try  the  Innovation  =  $    40Q(r.o  evaluate 

\                                  .11.             4                     .cO  course) 
Appr(»xiiii<ite  .iiiuuint  needed  rach  year  to  sii])^^(u  t  onj4oui^  project  ^  $  Y  

Hvalu.i^^  done  on  innovation: 

63  Student  opinion  t]uestionnaires         ,  .  ^ 

0  Mrasures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innuv/ation  c{)ntrol  groiip(sl 
□  OthiT  (specify]:            •  ^                        ^       .     .    ,  ' 


l.tS'l  lfirriONAl.  DATA  ^         .  ■ 

Si/e  ()f  Department  in  1 974-75  ucademic  year  ,  -     "  - 

.  -Ntimber  of  full-iime-eqiJiValent  faculty:  — 2i — 

.  Nomki-r  t)f  senior  majors  Vi  the  department: '_4DQ — (if  applicable)  *  - 

'  _Si/e  of  Institiihon 

■  Tntal  student  enrollt^nt  in  1974-75  acad(Mnit;  year:    f'jwO  _ 

rrhar.H  terist tcs  of  Institution 

□  Pufilic-City      ^  '  B  Undergraduate  levi^l  program 
f'ftl)li(;-State    ^                        •  E  F^ost-BaccalaurealM  Master's 

b^^ruate  □  Post-BaCoalaureat^Doctoral 

t'rhan  .  • 

□  Non-lIrl)an  .  ■         "  Q  Liberal  »Arts 

"it  □  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  'Mrni^ly  '  □  Professijonal 

□  VV^»liHm  only  '  ' 

'  E).(:(M'<i  '  <  . 

□  Ooinmunity  or  [unior  C^ollej^e 

Predominant  Calend.jr  System  at  Your  Institution 
\^    'feaSemestfr       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVA  rOR  DATA 

>^'^mi^  Bonnie  M.  Kind,  Ph.D. 

'  I'dle:  ^  Assistant  Professor^ 

Dep.irtmenl;  Psychology  > 

instiiutiom  Kean  College- of  New  Jersey 

A<l<lress  Union,  N.J.  07083  • 


Telephone:  (Area  Codef  NumbcF:  >  Extension:   

'    ^  201  527  *^  2181 

CS  m 
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PROGRAMMED  STUDIiNT  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCH01;&GYy  COlMSE^' 


General  Psychology 


For  purposes  of  clarity,'  the  methodology  used  in  programmed  achievement  will 
be  outlined.     Students  are  required  to  retake  short  multiple-choice  weekly  quizzes 
until  100%  mastery  is  evidenced,     Imn^ediately  after  the  first  in-class  quiz  is 
administered  the  quizzes  and  the  answers  to  the  quizzes  are  posted  in  a  convenient 
location.     A  quiz  covering" the  same  material  with  different  .questions  is  retaken 
during  the  next  class  period  by  those  who  did  not  achieve  100%  mastery.  Virtually 
unlimited  opportunities  to  retake  quizzes  over  the  same  material  are  given  outside 
.of  class  to  students  who  failed  to  achieve  the  mastery  criterion  on  in-rclass 
administrations  of  a  quiz.    These  quizzes  are  the  basis  for  50%  of  the  student's 
grade,  with  the  initial  score,  i.  e.,  the  score  earned  the  first  time  the  quiz  is 
taken,  being  recorded.     Fifty  percent  of  the  grade  comes  from  major  exams,  usually 
two  or  three  in  number.     In  a  series  of  investigations,  use  of  this  procedure  has . 
shown  that  student's  performance  when  they  are  required  to  retake  the  quiz  until 
they  reach  a  mastery  criterion  is  significantly  and  markedly  superior  to  that  of 
students  given  identical  questions  without  having  to  retake  the  quizzes  until 
mastery  is  achieved.     Moreover,  the  difference  occurs  on  the  first  quiz  given  to 
the  students.     It  also  has  been  found  that  the  programmed  achievement  student 
performs  significantly  better  on  major  exams  and,  in  addition,  performs  significantly 
better  on  unannounced  retention  tests. 

Research  results  strongly  indicate  that  progranraied  achievement  eliminates  the 
ubiquitous  normal  curve  for  grades  without  lowering  the ^educational  standard  of  the 
material  to  be  covered.     The  most  significant  point  in  this  regard  is  that  students 
engage  themselves  in  a  concentrated  effort  to  study  and  learn.     Such  a  consequence 
can  only  be  the  result  of  increased  and  intensified  motivation  on  the  part  of  the 
students.     Although  measurement  of  motivation  is  not  an  easy  task,  student  evalu- 
ations of  the  course  support  this  conclusion. 
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INNOVATION  UA TA 

 —  jC 

Thr  innoN.  .ilinn  involves 

□t  Krcshinen  0  f\sycholo^y  Mnjurs 

•    Q  Sophomores  JD  Non-Majors 

□  luniors  □  Honors  Students 

□  Seniors  □  Other  (specify): 

.  ['rereijuisiles  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 

NONE 


Niimher  o(  students  who  particifjate  in  innoxalion  per  year:  VARIES 
How  lon^  has  the  innovation  l)een  in  effect   5   years 

Af^proxiniiile  amount  ot  initi.il  fundinj:^  nec  essary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $300 ^  00 
ApprcJxniidte  amount  needled  (Sich  year  to  sup[)orl  onjjoin^  project  =  $300 , 00- 

Kv.iluatum  done  on  innoVfition: 

13  Student  o[)mion  questionnaires 

n  Measures  of  stuflent  per)oi*niance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  ^r(uip(s) 
□  Othf r  (specify): 


INS'lTi  rnONAL  DATA 

Size  of  neparlinent  m  1974-75  acaclejnic  ye.jr 

Nurnher  id  fuii-t iiiie-equi  valent  riif:ulty:^?  

Number  oi  senior  Jiiajors  in  the  department:    (il  applicable) 

Si /e  of  Institution 

rol.d  student  enrollment  ui  l974-7r)  academic  year:  12  ,000  


Oharacterist i(,s  of  Institulum 


□  F'u[)iic-(:itv 

I  Inder^^raduHte  level  prn^n\iTi 

la  Public-State 

□ 

Post-nact:a laureate  Master's 

□  Private 

□ 

f^jsl -Baccalaureate  L3octoral 

□  I  ^rban 

□  Non-l'rban 

□ 

Liberal  Arts 

□ 

'reat:her  Preparatory 

□  Men  only 

□ 

Professional 

□  VVornrn  only 

a  Coed 

□  (lommunity  or  [unior  (]ollej^e 

Prrdominrmt  (lalentlar  System  at  Yciur  Institution 

(S  SenifSler       □  Quarter       □  rnmesler       014-1-4       □  (Jther  (Specify): 

(NNOVATOK  DATA 

Name:  John  M.  Knight 

Title:  Assistant  Professor 

Department;  Psychology 

/  Insiitution:  Central  State  University 

Address:  Edmond,  Oklahoma  73034 
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^  Tflcphnne:  (Area  Code)    405  Number:    341-2980  Extension':'- 2708 
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LIVING  PSYCHOLOGISTS  -  tapes  made  with  distinguished  scholars 


General  Psychology 


THE  PSYCHOLOGISTS  Vol,  1,  1972         Vol  2,  1974 
Published  by  Oxford  University  Press,  Editor'^by  T,S.  Krawiec 

In  General  Psychology,  the  two  volumes  are  offered  to  the  students  as  an 
additional  reading  for  which  they  receive  bonus  credit • 

The  following  is  presented  to  the  students:  autobiographies,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  offer  mlrrcjrs  in  which  students  can  study  their  own  self  reflections 
of  persistence,  hard  vork,  effort  and  self-discipline.     By  reading  about  the 
persons  in  these  volumes  and  the  way  they  are  immersed  in  their  work,  the  learner 
may  be  infected  with  a  kind  of  zest  to  know  about  things  psychological  and 
thereby  ultimately  to  become  a  real  student.    Basically  this  may  be  one  of  the 
better  ways  to  teach  students  and  their  learning  about  psychology, 

A  short  paper  (about  2  pages  typed)  on  each  person  can  receive  as  much  as 
.5  depending  on  the  quality  of  your  essay.    Thus,  all  23  essays  can  earn  for  you 
11,5  points  added  to  your  final  grade.    You  may  d6  as  few  or  as  many  reports 
as  you  wish.     In  your  pape^^  indicate  what  is  the  main  theme  expressed  by  each- 
contributor  as  she  or  he  views  and  interprets  psychology.    How  does  that  compare 
to  your  view  as  you  learn  psychology  from  the  chapters  of  your  text  and  lectures? 

All  papers  are  graded  by  the  instructor. 

In  the  course  entitled  LIVING  PSYCHOLOGISTS-,  the  students  listen  to  one  tape  per 
week*    They  also  read  the  psychologists  and  write  evaluative  papers  each  week 
comparing  the  published  accounts  with  the  inteirview  as  p^senfed  on  the  tapes. 
Finally,  the  student  is  to  select  one  individual  and  become  completely  immersed 
in  the  researches  and  writings  of  this  model.    The  end  product  is  to  produce  a 
manuscript  on  that  individual. 

-»  ' 

This  being  the  first  attempt  of  teaching  this  course,  the  evaluation  will 'come 
at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

Persons  interested  in  obtaining  the  current  list  of  psychologists  who  have 
been  interviewed  may  contact  me. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
the  mn(iv.itn»fi  iiuoUrs 

E  freshmen  S  Psychology  Mci)ors 

□  Sophomores  *  □  Non-Majfjrs 

□  Juniors         '  ^  Hono-rs^ludenls 

□  Seniors  □  Olhef^pecify  |: 

Prereijuisites  for  students  who  j).irt uiip.ile  in  innovation; 

introductory  Psychology  for  advanced  courses.    Freshman  can  take  the  introductory  course 

Number  ul  students  v\  ho  part  i(:ipHtiMn.,mnov  at  ion  per  year:  ^ 

Unvx  lonM  has  the  innuvalion  been  m  eflecl?  _l  y^^ars 

3^600 

Annroximafe  amouni  n\  milial  funding  necessary  to  defvelop  and  try  the  mnovatmn     $  ^ 

1  800 

Appruxim.itH  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  onguinR  projucl  -  $  1   ^ 

Kvalu.tlu)n  dune  on  innovation: 

□  Student  (Vplliion  (|Ut:sl lonnaires  .     t  r  > 

□  Me.iMHes  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  groupls) 

□  Othri  ispecifyl  will  be  available  at  the  end  of  current  semester 


INS  11  ri'I'IONAi.  DATA 

Si/J*  of  Department  in  1974-75  acjuiemi{:  year 
Num[)er  of  full-time-e(iuivalent  laculty: 


Nuniher  of  senior  map)rs  in  the  department:  -22  (if  applicable) 


Si/e  «»t  Institution  9000 
Tut.d  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  


Ch.irai  tenslK  s  t)f  Institution  . 

□  ctv  °  lJn(iergra(iuate  level  program 

□  Pul,hc-ShUe  ^  0  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
1^                                 .    .  .  □  Post-Raccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban  '  .    ^.  .  • 

□  Non-Urban  ,  □  ^-'^^J^ral  Arts 

□  Teaoher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  □  ProWssional  .  Vj  "" 'f^ 

□  Women  only 
H  (!r)ed 

(:f)mmunitv  or  |untif)r  College 

Prediumnunl  C.dendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       13  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify):  ^ 


vINNUVl^TOR  DATA 

.  T,S.  Krawlec  ^ 


Departinent  Skldmore  College  ^ 

Institution  Saratoga  Springs,  NY  12866 

Address; 


♦ » -  • 


Telcphonn:|Are,^;()(le|    518         "     Number:        584-5000  Extension:  332 

'  ' "  •  2  3  i  ' 
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USING  STUDENT'S  "QUESTION  CARDS"  AS"^  ^aD-TERM  AND  FINAL  EXAMINATION  ITEMS 


9  - 

General  Psychology  ^ 


In  undergraduate  sections  Of  Introjjructory  Psychology,  in  which  the, course 
content  is  presented  under  eight  discrete  topic  headings,  students  are 
instructed  to  turn  in  one  3X5  "Question  Card"  for  each  course  heading 
(e.g.  personality,  percept ioiTj^tc.  ) .    Each  question  card  reports  the  topic 
heading  and  a  four-choice  multiple  choice  q^Iation,  with  the  source  of  the 
question  and  its  answer  on  the  reverse  side.     Students  receive  ten  course 
points  ,  for  turning  in  ar  complete  set  6f  eight  cards.    The  cards  themselves 
are  gathfered  into- an  item  pool  from  which  '2/3  of  tfie  mid-term  and  final 
examination  items  ^re  selected.  '  . 

The  course  itself  is  based  on  a  maximum  point  scale  of  ICQ  points.  Question 
cards  are  worth  ten* points,  and  the  mid-term  and  final  examinations  carry  a 
value  of  thirty  points  each,  as  does  a  term  paper.    All  course  requirements  are 
mutually  exclusive  and  the  student's  grades  are  the  sums  of  all  accrued  point 
values. 

.  *  / 

Students  (approximately  130  thus  far)  have  received  the  cpurse  arrangement 
enthusiastically.     Student  reports  indicate  their  satisfaction  with  having 
contributed  directly  to  course,  examinations ,  through  their  contributions  of 
the  question  card  items,  '  ■  , 


INNOVATION  DATA 

Thv  innov*i!ujn  invulvps 

0  Frt'shnu'n 

CS  Sophomores 

□  luniors 

□  Senio<^s 


QJ  Psychology  Majors 
Q  Non-Majors 
□  Honors  Sludenls 
D  Other  (specify): 


F*rt*rt*(iuisilt*s  lor  sludenls  who  pdrticipdte  in  innovation; 

None 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year: 
How  lon^  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?^ji- —  years 


130 


Approximate  .iinount  of  milidl  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  -  $  Q — 

Approxuncirte  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  ?  

valu.jlion  done  on  innovation:  ^ 
Q  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Me.jsure^f  student  performance , in  comparison  with  non-iujpyiivation  control  groupfs) 

□  Other  (specify): 


INSTI  TUTIONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-equiva+ent  faculty: 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department; 


(if  applicable^) 


Si/e  of  Institution 

Tyf\ii\  student  enrollmentjn  1974-75  academic  year:  5QQQ 


(:hara(;lerislics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City 
a  Public-Slate 

□  Private 

□  nrl)an 

B  Nrm-Urljan 

D  Men  only  ^ 

□  Womea  only 
\  ID^Coed 

Q  C^ommunity  or  junior  College 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

0Semesl(rr.     □  Quarter       Q  Trimester"  □4-1-4 

'  INNOVATOR  DATA  , 


Kl  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Dogloral 

£1  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparat{)ry 

□  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


\ 


Name: 
Title: 
*  f)eptirlmenl: 
kistitulion: 
Atiflress: 


Charles  C.  Larson,  Ph.D  (part-time  teaching  faculty)  - 
Clinical  Coordinator:  Children's  Partial  Hospitalization* 
Social  Science  (Psychologj^)* 
Anne  Arundle    Community  College 
Arnold,  Maryland  21012 

*  ftilX-tlme  positioi>,  Mount  Vernon  Center  for  Community 
Mental-Health 


Tel?phofte;  (Area  Code) 


Number 


Extension: 
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THE  ROLE  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  TEACHING  ASSISTANTS  IN  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY 
/ 

Introductory  Psychology  *  '  * 

Six  years  ago  our  Department  of  Psychology  Initiated  a  program  for  utilizing 
undergraduate  students  as  teaching  assistants  in  the  introductory  course  se- 
quence.   Although  our  program  is  still  in  a  fluid  state,  we  can  now  confidently 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  undergraduate  TAships  can  facilitate  and  improve 
undergraduate  education. 

The  assistantshlp  program  ties  into  a  fairly  traditional  one-semester , Introductory 
psychology  course  of  around  1200  students,  of  whom  50%  are  freshmen.     There  are 
four  large  lectures/wed^k,  and  one  seminar  meeting  of  10-15  students /week.  The 
major  responsibility  of  the  TAs  is  conducting  these  weekly  seminars,  whose  over- 
all purpose  is  to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  for  independent  thinking, 
developing  insights,  and  for  expressing  and  discussing  their  own  ideas  and  ^ 
questions  regarding  course  material^.     30%  of  the  students'  final  ^ade  is  based 
upon ^thelr  performance  in  seminar  and  on  seminar-based  assignments.     '        .  \ 

A  policy  has  been  established  giving  TAs  subst^tlal  free  rein  ^s  to  the  content 
of  the  seminar.     Many  elect  to  explore  a  slngSe  "in-depth**  psychology  topic  for 
the  entire^emester.     The  Introductory  students  then  pre-$e!^ct  their  seminar^ 
from  a  llst)pf  topics  offered  by  the  TAs.    TAs  are  permitted  to  assign  paper- 
back books  or  journal  artlcle^for  the  purpose  of  i stimulating  Sltecussipns.  They 
seldom  raise  questions  whlch^have  definite  answers;   this  is  conslstetit  with  the 
objective  of  the  ^emlnar  meetings,  which  16  to  stimulate  discussion  and  thought*^  . 
Routine- questions  on  lectures  and  readlhg  materials  are  handled  efficiently  at 
the  beginning  of  the  hoi^r,  or  during  the  TA's  two  Q^f  f Ice^ours/week.     TAs  also  ^ 
.help  writing  and  grading  questions  for  the  course  exams.    Th^y  must  attend 
a  weekly  seminar  on  teaching,  where?  they  share  their  problems  and  successes  ^oft^n 
through  video  tapes  of  their  classes.      ^  '  ^ 

We  have  concluded  that  j'oJiior  and  senior  majors  have  the  most  success  as  teachers, 
anyone  of  the|best  predictors  of  how  well  anv^^tudent  will  f)erfonn-.in  the  course 
is  how  his  teacher  performed  in  the  same  course.     All  our  TAs  have  a  high  grade  - 
average,'  and  heavy  weighing  is  given  to  those  juniors  or  seniors  applying  who 
received  an  A*  or  A+  in  the  course. 

We  have  experimented  with  many  incentive  systems  for  the^underg^raduate  assis-  " 
t^i\t^,  and  have  finally  settled  on  a  progi^^m  whereby  the.  first  time-an  under- 
graduate teach.es  any  given  course  he/she  recleves  4  hours  of  credit.     If  the- 
TAMs  asked  back  to  teach'^he  same  course,  he/she  receives  a  stipend  equal  to 
tuition  and  fees  for  thatk^mester  (but  no  course  Credit).    We  ask  ba<;k 
approximately  2/3rds  of  our  assistants,  and  ^xpect  morg  from  them  their  second 
time  around  in  terms  \>£.  helping  the  junior  assistants.    There  seems  to  b^e  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  therqi^lity  of  teaching  tl\e  second  time,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  arrange  for  a  graduate  student  to  teach  .introductory  seminars,  more  than  once. 

What  are  the  effects  on  tne  students  of  uj3ing  undergraduate  assistants?  When  faculty 
review  the  videotapes  of  underg^aduate-tmd  graduate  TAs  teaching,  there  is  no 
significant  difference  in  quality.     Students'  ratings  have  consistently  shown  that 
undergraduate  TAs  are  rated  higher  than  graduate  assistants  on  all  evaluative  dimensions, 

Lastly,  what  effect  does  the  program  hav-e^qn  the  undergraduate  TA  himself?  We  find 
that  almost  without  exception,   tjie  atudents  8^t5Lj:ha t  the  teaching  experience  was 
the  high  point  of  their  undergraduate  career,  andKreport  that  *  teaching  has  given 
them  a  greater  understanding  of  psychology  tha<  ha^helped  them  in  other  courses, 
honors  theses,  graduate  record  exams,  and  graduateschool.  Furthermpre, 
graduate  schools  seem  pleased  to  inherit  pre-- trained  teaching  asddbpjtants.  Many 
^         high  q\iality^  students  who  did  not  consider  careers  in  college  teaching  previous  to 
their  teaching  experience,  have  now  changed  their  orientation/ 
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tNNOVA  riON  DATA 

□  Kn»shni<'n 

□  SophDmores 
B  juniors, 

53  Si»ni(>rs 


a  F^sycKology  Majors 

□  Non-Majors 

D  Honors  Slud*»nts 

□  Other  (apttcify). 


Prerri|uisiU»s  for  students  who  parlu:ipale  m  innovation:  ^ 

Minimum  of  "B"  cumulative^average  and  an  "A-"  in  Introauctorrpsychology  • 

Numl)er  of  students  who  partir.ipair  in  innovation  pe-r  yeur  ^5  

How  Umg  has  the  innovation  been  in  vfieul?  — Q—  years  . 

A})f)rt»ximal«'  amount  of  inilial  funding  nt'U'ssary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  £1 — - 

Approximalr  amount  nttrdml  eath.yeai  to  support  ongoing  projei:!  =    unl6s^  TAq  are  paid 

Kvaluation  <lone  on  innov.ition  ,  , 

Q  Sliid»»nl  opinion  tjut'stionnaires  ,       •       '  • 

□  Moasurt^H  f)f  sTpitent  perform*an«  <'  *n  uompuris'on  •wirH.r1<)a-innovHl ion  umtrol  «roup|s) 
Q  Otfirr  |sf>e«',ifyl  .  '  ■ 


INSTITUTION Al>  DATA 

Sue  nf  Department  in  1974^75  ar.achntuc  year 
Mumf)er  of  full-time-equivalimt  laculty; 


21 


Number  of  s,<)nio-r  majors  m  the  department: 


(if  applicable) 


.  Si/i- of  Institution  ^ 
'\  <}{,\\  sludent  rnroUment  m  197^^75  ac^emic  year:  ^fP.t^^V. 


Charailenstirs  ofdnstilution 

'  □  Public -City  •  • 

□  Publa:-Slalft 
Q  Priv^ile 

□  Itrbc'm 
53  Noivl  -rban 

□  Men  only  . 

□  Women  onJy 
G)  (Joed 

□  Community  or  junior  CJollej^e 

Pmlominantyialendar  System  at  Your  Institution 
^BSemi^ster       □Quarter       QTrimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


SI  llnderKraduMte  level  program 
69.  Pusl-Bacciilrtiireati?  Master's 
IS  P«st-Buncalau.rGMlt?  Dor.tt>ral 

DcLiberi'ji  Arts 

□  feat:her  PreparaKiry 

□  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Na  me 
Title: 

Depart  menl 
Instit  lit  ion 
Ad(iress. 


Dr.  James  6.  Maaa 
Aaso'ciate  Professor 
Psychology 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  N.Y-  14853 


Telephone   (Area  Code)  607 


Number: 


256^6302 


Extension: 


2So 
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Systematic  DESIGN  and  implementation  of  an  intrc^uctory  psychology  course 


Introductory  Behavior  Analysis 


ERLC 


The  Introductory  pisychOlOgy  course  at  Western  Michigan-  University  Is  an  educational 
technology  aucce'ss,  which  hds  Improved  over  the  years,  and  presently  serves  an 
average  .of  1200  students  per  semester,  while  only  requiring  the  time  of  one  faculty 
member.     A  complex  hierarchy  of  teaching  apprentices  and  advanced  teaching  apprentices, 
working  for  ctect'^t,  and  undergraduate  and  graduate  paid  assistants  administer  and 
evaluate  the  cours$,  and  offer  Input  for  Its  modification. 

The  content'  of  the  course  Includes  readings  In  the  study  of  behavior,  supplemented 
by  comprehensive  study  objectives  and  tested  dally  with  small  quizzes.    An  experimental 
rat  lab  offers  practical  application  of  the  principles.    The  design  of  the  course 
and  staff  structure  are  based  on  the  principles  of  behavior,  ^n  that  each  policy 
Is  weighed  for  reinforcement  benefits  for  students  and  staff,  and  changes  or 
decisions  are  usually  made  with  respect  to  the  predicted  behavioral  outcomes  of  such 
a  consequence. 

Employment  of  a  staff  of  approximately  70  students  requires  effective  contingencies 
feedback  and  cpnsequences.     All  staff  are  monitored  by  other  staff  members  and/or 
the  Insti^uctor,  with  Itemized  job  checklists,  plus  a  "verbal  feedback**  section, 
where  appropriate  actions  are  reinforced  with  praise,  followed  by  specification 
of  any  errors,  referred  to  as  "points  to  reconsider." 

Two  concepts  are  stressed;    one,  all  decisions  or  changes  must  be  specified 
In  writing  and  Incorporated  Into  the  course  Information  manual.  In  keeping  with 
the  specification,  observation  and  consequatlon  of  all  actions,  and  .two,  "appropriate" 
feedback  is  essential »  defined  as  prompt,  constructive  comments,  emphasizing  good 
points  as  well  as  poor. 

One  of  the  newest  course  features  is  a  computer  grading  system,  in  which 
the  test  scorer  is  Interfaced  with  a  teletype,  allowing  direct  access  to  the 
university  PDP/10  computer^    Dally  pr.lntouts  are  obtained  with  students'  scores, 
absences,  lab  scores,  bonus '  points ,  and  weekly /overall  total's*     In  addition,  the 
computer  compiles  a  detailed  error  analysis,  giving  the  mean  percent  correct  for 
each  question,  plus  an  item  analysis  of  each  choice  in  questions  with  less  than 
80%  correct.  _  i 

Every  aspect  of  the  course  receives  exfensive  evalua^on  from  the  students, 
including  lectures,   textbooks,  lab  work,  movies,  and  overall  course  features. 


The  results  are  used  each  semester  to  recycle  through  the  rationale  and  effective-  ^ 
ness  of  each  comppnent  of  the  course,  so  that  it  approximates  a  self-maintainingj  ^ 
perpetual- Improvement  system. 
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INNOVA  riON  DATA 
 IT  

Thv  irmovation  invoU cs 

Q  Jsn[)ho mores  . 

□  juniwrs 

□  Srnmrs 


9  Psychology  Maiors 
63  Non-Mdjors 
□  Honors  Sludenis 
P  Other  Ispecify): 


PrtTrcjuisites -for  sludt-nls  who  [).irl1(  i[)ale  in  innovalion:  *  ■ 

Must  sign  up  !ior  Introductory  Psychology  at  Western  Michigan  University 


Nuinher  ol  sUidents  who  piirticipdle  in  innovation  per  yetir: 
How  lon>4  hiis  Ihe  innov.ili/jn  l)een  in  effect?  ^ —  years 


Appri)\nn*.iti'  amount  ol  initi.il  funding  ne(  t'ssary  lo  (levelof)  .md  try  the  innovation  =  $  Afl»QQQ 
Approximate  amount  needed  e.ich  year  to  support  unjioinj^  [)ro|ecl  ^  $  ^5|Q0.0  . 

«duc*f  inn  done  on  innov  iit  Kjn;  ^  -        *  - 

%         Q  Student  tipinion  (pieslionnaires 

□  Mr.isures  of  slucient  performance  in  compariscjn  with  non-injuivation  control  Kruup(s| 

Q  ( )iher  (spe(,ify|      Staff  evaluations,  all  objective  measures  of  student  performance" 


INS  l'lTi' nONAl.  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  at  adernu.  year 

^'umher  of  full  - 1 1  me-eijui  valtmt  faculty;  — 19  * 
Numher  of  senior  m.i)ois  in  the  department:   

Si/e  (d  Institution  " 

total  student  enrollment  in  1974-7r)  ai.adeinic  ye.jr: 


iff  a[)pli(|^ble 


(!fi.ii.ic  teristn  s  of  Institution 

□  I'ublK -Citv 
0  PuhJu  State 

□  Private 
■  B  I  'f  ti.in 

□  Non  l  'rl)an 

□  \ten  nniv 

□  VVomim  only 
H  C'M'd/  « 

□  (.funmunilv  f^r  junior  (](dle>4e 


Prednininant  Cdlendjir  Svstem  at  Your  Institution 

□  Srmrster       □  Quarter       QTrimester       0  4-1-4 

INNOV  A  rOR  DATA 

\,mie  Richard  W.  Malott,  Ph.D. 

Title  Associate  Professor 

[Xepartment  Psychology 
'  .    Institution    Western  Michigan  University 
Address       Behavlordella ,  Inc. 
316  DeHaan 

Kal^azoo,  Michigan-  49007 


grads 


argtadyates,  not  relevant  jEo 


icl  I  Inderjjraciuate  level  program 
E  Post-Ha(:calaurea*te  Master's 
icl  l*ost-I}tir(  alaureiite  Doctoral 

E  Liberal  Arts 

Teacher  Preparat(jry  * . 
E  Profession<4j 


□  Other  (Specify): 


ERIC 


Telephone    (Areii  Oode)  616 


N  b  m  bej: 


237 

286 


382-63f^ 


Extension; 


^      SELF-PACED  COURSE  IN  INTRODUCTORY*  PSYCHOLOGY 


■7 


Introductory  Psychology 


This  introductory  course  was  adapted  to  Kfeller's  Personalized  System  of  Instruction 
(PSI).     Students  mastered  the  material  in  each  unit  of  the  course  before  moving  on 
to  the  next,.  - 

Results  indicated  superior  learning  and  more*  positive  course  attitudes  in  PSI- 
taught  students  compared  to  students  taugKt  wit"h  ^tradi tional  methods. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
-Thr  iiiTicJVMlion  uivnlvi  s: 

Ca.Frrshint'n 

□  Sophomores 

□  lunicirs 

□  St»niors 


□  Psychology  Majors 

□  Nt)n-MHi()rs 

□  Honors  Students 
a  Other  (sp^ecify): 


Prt'recjiiisitfs  Tor  stu(lenls  vvht)  participa'le  in  innovation: 

NONE       ^  '  -  \ 

\uinl)fr,  of  stuiients  who  par,licipate  in  innovation  per  year:  75-100 
Hov\  Um<i  has  the  innovation  been  in  elTecl?^   years 

Approximate  amount  ;)T  mil lal  lumiing  necessary  to  tievelup  anti  try  the  innovation  =  $ —  

Af)pro\imale  aiiiounl*  needed  each  year  tt)  support  ongoing  project  =  $  ,  

Kvalutition  done  on  innovation: 

DD  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

a  Me.i.sures  ol  student  performance  in  t:ompariSon  with  non-innovation  control  gn)up(s) 
□  Olher  ^specify):  *  ^  ' 


Normal 
course 
expenditures 


[\STITi:TiONAL  DA  FA 

Sr/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  — 2 


'  Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department5Q —  (if  applicable) 

Si/e  «)f  Institutifm  *  9100' 

'1  otal  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year;  ^UJU^  


C:hcM<u  teristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City 

□  Public-State 
QQ  j^riviite 

□  llrl)<m 

□  N(m-llrban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  «)nly 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 


Kl  IJndergrjjduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureatt?  Master's 

□  Post-Haccalaureate  Doctoral 

B  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Prep^iratory 

□  Professional 


Predomin.inl  Calemi^ir  System  at  Your  Institution 

QJ  Semester       □  yuarler       □  Trimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

 ' 

Name:  Charl-es  J.  Morris  ^ 
jwUr.    Associate  Professor 
Department;  Psychology 
Institution;      Denison  University 
Address  Granville,  Ohio  43203 


□  Other  (Specify): 


ERIC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)        514         Number:  '587-0810 

2S9.  • 
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Extensio^:  406 


AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  THE  ARTISTIC  PROCESS  . 
'General  Psychology  , 

I   V    •  _/ 

New  course  content  has  been  developed  which  will  be  Interdisciplinary  in 
nature, in  expectation  of  providing  a  more  holistic  educational  experience  for  ^ 
students  in  the  fields  of  Psychology,  Art  and  Education.    The  long  term  goal 
is  to  help  students  who  will  be  teaching  in  these  disciplines  develop  more 
effective  programs,  structured  in  a  framework  which  stresses  the  important 
interrelationships  of 'the  disciplines/  ^  ^ 

Student  enrollment  is  drawn  from  the  three  disciplines ^so  as  to  provide  a 
representative  class  composition.    Such  divei:sity  provides  an  opportunity  to 
develop  individual  self  concepts  and  obtain  nfew  insights  through  confrontation 
with  new  perspectives.  . 

;  p  '  - 

In  keeping  with  t]\e  purposes  of  the  course,  the  learning  experience  is 
structured  so  that  thfe  student  will  (1)  develop  an  awareness  of  the  history  and 
theory  of  Psychology  and  Art  so  that  he  may  place  his  ^own  experience  within  a 
structured  framework;  -(2)  understand  the  developmental  nature  of  the  artistic 
experience;  (3)  examine  the  lives  and  works  of  artists  for  deeper  awareness  of 
the  psychological  processes  w^iich  functibn  in  artistic  activity;  and  (4)  entourage 
and  develop  the  individual  student's  own  creative  capacities,     .  / 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  course. 

1.  An  historical  perspective. 

2.  Theoretical  perspectives:    Psychoanalytical,  perceptual,  information 
and  communication,  homeostasis,  humanistic. 

3.  Developmental  perspective. 

4.  Study  of  the  artistic  process  through  the  lives  and  works  of 
artists:    Bosch,  Van  Gogh,  Kurelek. 

5.  Personal  creative  growth:    Creativity  testing,  the -drug  issue,  Zen 

and  T.M.  ,  creative  experiences  l.n  a  variety  of  media,  self -actualization. 

■  *  ' 
Throughout  the  course  the  materia^ijundeV  consideration  is  analyzed  and  discussed 
from  the  perspective  of  the  three  disciplines.    Students  from  each  of  the  fields 
volunteer  to  prepare  a  contrtbution  to  the  area  of  current  concern  in  addition  to 
the  Inst^ctor's  preparatibn.     This  procedure  promotes  discussion  and  communication 
across  the  disciplines. 

The  course  is  taught  Fall-  term  to  30  undergraduate  students  and  Spring  term  to 
50  graduate  students.     The  course  meets  one  night  a  week  for  a  two  and  a  half  hour 
period.    This  concentrated  block  of  time  allows  for  an  initial  "warming  up"  period, 
presentation  of  material  and  ample  time  for  discussion  to  grow  and  develop  in  depth. 
The  "warm  up"  period  provides  an 'opportunity  for  synaesthetic  experience.    A  variety 
of  physical  motor  skills  are  utilized  (frequently  to  music)  which  serves  to  promote 
relaxation  and  stimulate  an  open  approach  to  conversation.    Frequently,  the  evening 
ends  with  a  period  of  quiet  creative  activity  where  students  model  clay,  sculpt  with 
wire  or  draw;  each  leaving  class  when  he  feels  his  work  is  completed. 

Student  evaluation  is  obtained  from  a  ^Inini-thesis"  (a  written  paper  or  an 
artistic  creation)  which  is  presented  to  the  class  and  then  placed  on  exhibit  in  a 
small  gallery  visited  by  interested  campus  members.    Course  evaluation  is  obtained 
by  student  responses  to  a  departmental  questionnaire. 
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INNOVATION  DATA  "  " 

The  innoVfihoO' invoU  es 

□  Freshmen  t  Psychology  Majors 

65  Sophomores  .  Q  Non-Majors 

IS  luniors         *  □  Honors  Students - 

OD  Seniors              *  XD  Other  (specify):    Graduate  students 

*    F^rerrquisites  for  students  who  participate  m  innovation:     Psychology  100, 


Ninnher  i)f  students  who  pjrtiSlpate  in  innovation  per  ye3r:        —  ^ 
\h)\\  \nn^  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  — j —  years 

Ap[)roximcite  amount  of  initial  fundinj^  ne.cessary  to  develop  and  try  Jhe  innovation  =  $  

Approxim.ile  .nnount  needed  each  year  to^support  ongoing  project  =  $  

'H\  ahirit  ion  done  on  innovation: 

* 

50  Student  ofiinion  questioni^aires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  ^oupfs) 

□  Other  (specify):  '  " 

INSTITUTIONAL  DATA    ^  ^  - 

'  Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  ot  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  — ZSl — 

Nimiher  of  senior  m.qors  in  the  department:  _  (if  applicable) 

Si/.e  of  Institution 

Tcjtal  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:    8»QQ0  • 

(iharcjcteristics  of  Institution 

Q  Public-City  H  Undergraduab?  level  program 

^Public-Stale  B&  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private  ^  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Docttjral 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urb.in  ^  B  Liberal  Arts 

Q  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  □  Professional     ^  « 

□  Women  only 
G9  Coed 

m  C^ommunity  or  junior  College 

Preciominant  C:alendar  System  at  Your  Inst*tmion  ^ 

(5  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       0  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify):  ^ 

INNOVATOR  DATA  ■ 
Name:    Dr.- Patricia  L.  Miisick 

Title:     Assistant  Professor  ^  ' 

Department:     Psychology^  ^ 

Institution:      SUCO  Oswego  ' 

Address:         Qgwego,  New  York  13126 


Teleohone:  (Area  Codel  Nuhiber:  Extension: 

315  •  3^1-3165 
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MASTEpV/  CRITERIA  AND  "SELP-PACJNG"  IN  UNDERGRADUATE*  COURSES 


V 


General  Psychology     (other  courses  will  be  added) 


Students  are  required  to'  meet  a  90%'  correct  criterion  on  written 
f lll-ln-the--blank  tests  covering  12  units  of  textbook  material  In 
order  to  receive  a  g^de  of  A.     Other  grades  (B^,C ,D,F)  are  given, 
If  earned,  but  criteria  for  non-A's  are  not  defined  to  the  student. 
Instructor  generated  behavioral  objectives  are  prepared  for  each  unit. 
Students  are  allowed  3  attempts  per  unit  to  meet  the  90^  criterion. 
(Beginning  In  Fall,  1975,  students  wlll'be  allowed  6  attempts). 
Students  must  pass  the  units  In  sequential  order  and  must  progress  at 
a  minimum  pace,  although  they  may  and  often  do  work  ahead.  Currently- 
grading  Is  done, by  the  Instructor  (overnight),  however,     beginning  In 
the  fall,  student  proctors  will  be'  used  to  give  Itmned'late  feedback  on 
tests.     Lectures  are  optional  and  cover  the  texbook  mat^lal .( About 
50/5  >of,the  students  attend  these  lectures.)     Occasionally  othter  lectures 
are  provided  whlcJ|  do  not  cover  the  tex,t  material  and  are' not  tested. 
Attendance  to  these  lectures,  which  are  announced  ahead  of  time.  Is 
ab&ut  80%.  '  . 

In  the  Fall  Semester,  197^,  36  students  received  A '  s 24  B's,  7  C' s , 
4  D*s,  and  2  F's.     Eight  students 'dropped^     No  comparisons  to  other 
types  of  teaching  have  been  made  as  yet,>  however,  plans  are  -being  ^  ; 
made  for  such  comparisons  next  fall. 
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lN\(fVAT!ON  DATA 
rhf  innov ;Hwmi  inv •»! v i's 

59  S(if)h<)nii»rrs 

juhiors 
^  Si^niors 


E)  .Psy(:h()l()j4y  VJajors 
E9  Non-Vlajors 
□.  Honors  Students 
□  (Other  (specify): 


I*rrrr(jiiisjU*s  ^nr  sliuh»nls  who  [larl irn^ile  in  inn()\^a!ion: 


none 


Ntiinln'r  of  stiiilents  who  [lartii  ipiile  in  innovation  per  year:  — 
lii»w  lnnv»  h.is-^he  inrtovation  l)een  in  i'ff4'i:t?  1^  yenrs 

Appi  nxwn.jli*  .jinouni  of  inihal  funiliMK  ni'cfss.iry  to  develop  and  try  thip  innoviilion  =  $  Q  ■  QQ 
Approxirn.Ht*  .n^ioiinl  needed  eai.h  yiMr  lo  support  onf»oin«  project  =  $  0^00 

[•A.du.ihon  donr  on  innovation: 

C  Student  o[)ini()n  (jue.st i on n aires  ^  \ 

^     □  Measures  ol, student  [)erfm  niiince  in  comparison  with  non-irrnovation  conirol  group(B) 
□  Olhrr  jspiM.ifv): 


INS  ri  rirnoNAi.  D/\'I'A 

Si/.e  of  !)ep,irlinent  in'  1974-7r)  academic  year 

Nmnlirr  of  fiill-l ime-i'(iiiiv.ilenl  faculty:   LJ. — 

Niimlier  ol  senior  inaiors  m  the  department:  (if  applicalile) 

Si/e  (ft  Instilulion  f  / 

Total  "?lu(lenl  enrolliiiienl  in  1974-75  acadwmic'year:  1^  |UUU — 


( *H.ir.t(:teristi(:s  (}f  Inslitulion 

□  Pi]l)li(.-(:ilv 
13  PiihlK.-Slale 

□  Pnv.ilc 

□  t  'rt),in 
(3  \on- 1  h  l)an 

□  Men  onlv 

□  Women  only  '  N 
(3  CojmI 

□  ^ommiinilv  nr  |miior  (iollr^r 

PredoMiin.mt  Calfnd.u  Sysli'm  al  Your  Institution 

(3Semi»sli'r       □Quarter       □  rnmcsler       0  4-1-4 

INNOVA  l^OR  DATA 

George  W.  O'Neill,  Ph.D.. 

Title:  Assistant  Professor 

Depart  meni  Psychology 

Inshtiiticjn    Clemson  University. 

Address:       Dept.  of  Psychology 
Clemson  University 
Clemson,  S.C.  2963I 


H  Underj»raduale  level  proRrari/ 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post -Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

CS  I.iheral  Arts  ^^ 

□  'leachen  Preparatory^ 

□  tVofessional 


□  Olh^i'  (Specify): 


/ 


ERIC 


Tvle[)hone:  (Area  Code)       803    '      I^uml)er:  656-3212 
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Extension: 


ADAPTATION  OF  THE  KELLER  PLAN  TO  AN  INTR0DUCT5RY  PSYCHOLOGY  COURSE 


General  Psychology  ^ 

Experimental  u4e  of  the  Keller  plan  for  introductory  psychology  at  a  srtall 
community  college  was  not  successful;  too  many  students  were  not  self -Starting • 

One-^^ester  material  is  divided  into  7  iinits,  each  unit  runs  two  weeks.  Some 
90  pages  of  text  (using  Buss:  Psychology;  Man  in  Perspective)  and' one  chapte* 
of  the  CRM  Film  Guide  to  Psychology  Today  Films  constitutes, reading  assignments- 
A  two-week  unit  ificludes  '6  class  periods  of  50  minutes  each.    The  1st,  3rd  and 
4th  periods  are  lecture/discussloi>.     The  2nd  period  is  deXroted  to  a  film.  The 
>5th  period  is  for  a  test.,  and  the  6th  period  for  a  retest.    A  test  consists  of 
30  objective  questions,  25  based  on  ,the  main  text,  and  5  on  the  film  and  film 
guide.     Test  answers  are  recorded  on  a  half-page  mimeographed  sheet,  and  scored  by 
template  before  the  student  leaves  the  class.    Students  are  encouraged  to  stxx^y^ 
test  results  before  leaving,  to  have  a  learning  experience. 

For  the  first  three  units,  students  are  required  to  score  at  least  24  out  of 
30  on  the  test  to  be  exempt  from  the  retest.  ♦After  mid-term,  students  are 
.  "on  their  own"  in  deciding  on  retestr.    Xhero  are  three  (3)  retestfi  -for  each 
unit.     Students  desiring  to  take  even  a  third  test  may  do  so,  outsWe  of  class, 
by  seeing  the  instructor  during  pffice  hours.' 

Pinal    grade  is  based  on  the  6  highest  unit  scores;  thfe  unit  score  is  the  highest 
test  score  achieved  up  on  to  3  tests  per  unit.     AdditlTonal  points  may  be  earned 
by  submitting  a  minor  project  (iO  points)  or  a  major  pj-oject  (20  points).  ,  Only 
student  achieving  at  the  "C"  level  are  privileged  to  submit  projects  for  extra 
points. 

This  structure  carries  students  who  are  not  self- initiating.    Winlmum  score  require- 
ments for  the  first  half  of  the  semester  insures  ^students  understanding  how  the 
program  works.    Shifting  full  responsibility  to  the  student  during  the  second 
half  emphasizes  student  resp6nsibility  for  own  education.  -  ' 


Instant  scoring,  and  immediate  study  of  test  results,  provides  feedback  and  on- 
going' awareness  of  grade  status.     A  student  c^set  own  goal  for  grade,  and  work 
to  that  level  with  continuous  grade  knowledge. 

The  6th  class  period' for  retest  is  intended  as  an  incentive;  a  high  score  on  the 
first  test  makes  attendance  of  the  6th  session  optional.     The  extensive  use  of 
films  provides  some  in'sights  into  experimental  procedures,  and  identifies  some 
well-  knovm  psychologists  to  the  students.     Ttiis  format  enables  use  of  a 
rather  sophisticated  text,  at  a  small  community  college,  for  a  one-semeater 
course.     Student  appraisal  is  that  the  course  is  t;ough.  but  fair. 

An  improvement  would  be  to  use  less  class  time  for 'tests,  allowirpg  more  dis- 
cussion time,  and.  have  considerable  test-options  outside  class* at  convenient 
hours. 
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INNOVA'nON  DATA 
I'hi-  inniu.ilmn  involv4*s 

B  Frrshinrn  □  Psychology  K\,\\iirs 

□  Suphomon-s  □  Noxi-Ma)ors 

□  lunmrs  /   □  Honors  Students 

□  Si'Miors  '     □  nih(T  (specify): 

l»nT«*ijuisites  lor  shulenls  uho  p.irl  icip.ile  in  irin{)valion; 
^  College  admission 

\nnii)»M  ol  sludenls  vvhu  parlinpale  in  mnovaliori  per  year: 
Hnv\  lonj4  has  the  inmivalum  been  m  ellviA  ^  2_  years 


JOO 


Appmxiinale  .iinouni  ol  initial  funding  nec  essary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation 
Appnixiinale  amount  needed  ea(.h  ye.ir  to  support  on«oinj>  project  =  $  no  special  funds 

l-AaUialnm  donr  ttn  innovation; 

K)  StndrnI  o[)inion  (juestionnaires 

□  M.Msures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovalion  control  groupfsl 

□  ( )lhfr  (spefiiJ v|:  ^ 


^  J  no  special  funds 


iNS'in  n'noNAi.  t)A  i  a; 

Si/«'  of  [)epart*ment  in  1974-75  .icademic  year 
Number  of  lull-time-e(juivalent  lacuhy: 


1  full  time,  5  part  time 

(if  applicable) 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  depiirtment 

Si/r  nf  Institution  i^nn  *-  *. 

lolal  student  enrcdlment  in  1974-75  academic  year:      'iOfl  full  tifne,  1600  part  time 


Charaj  IfTistu  s  of  Institutum 

Q  Puidh  -.(iitx  county  , 

□  Pubb<  -State 

□  Private 

□  I  Irljan 

ffl  Nrin-Url).m 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
B  Coed 

fia  Community  oi"  |unit)r  Cullej^e 


^  Underjjraduate  level  proj^ram 

□  Post-Baccalaurenle  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  [doctoral 

63  l.il)eral  Arts 

□  '  Teacher  Preparajory 

□  Professional 


Prediimin.ml  Caknciar  System  at  Your  Institution 

S)  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA  .  ' 


□  Other  (Specifyl: 


Name: 
Title: 

[)e[)artment: 
Institution: 
A  ti  dress; 


Robert  N.  Rea 

Assoc.  Professor  of  Psychology 
Social  Science  Dept.  / 
Charles  County  Community  College 
La'^^Plata,  MD  20646  . 


1'elephone:  |Area  Code)  ^Ql 


ERIC  . 


Number: 


934-2251 


2  94 

295 


'  Exiension: 


34 


STUDENT- ASSISTED-INSTRUCTION  IN  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY 


General  Psychology 


A  course  in  introductory  psychology\  one  semester  in  length,  involving  100 
students  was  conducted  with  the  help  of  si3^  student  assistants. 

'    The  assistants  were  advanced  psychology  students  enrolled  in  a  course  in 
Special  Projects;   they  earned  from  1  to  3  semester,  hours  credit  for  their 
effor.ts.    Their  primary  responsibilities  included  the  following:  administer 
examinations,  staff  a  ^.earning  center  for  examination  retakes,  conduct  weekly 
help  sections,  issue  9hance  coupons  and  bonus  points,  contact  low-scoring 
class  members  to  encourage  and  stimulate  improvement,  and  provide  individual 
assistance  when  needed.    The  general  approach  could  be  described  as  a  mod^/fled 
unit  mastery  system  with  strongly  humanistic  overtones.  * 

Follow~Up  evaluation  indicated  favorable  attitudes  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned  and  a  reduced  drop-out  rate  in  comparison  to  pther  introductory'* 
psychology  sections. 

A  more  complete  description  of  this  Innovation  may  be  found  in  th^  April 
1974  issue  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  Division  on  the  Teaching  \ 
of  Psychology  Newsletter. 
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IN  NOVATION  DA  TA 

I  hi*  inriov .It  inn  iru  ni \  rs 

[X  Fri*shnii*n  ■ 
Q  So ph( ungues 

□  luninrs 

□  Si'niors 


G3  Psy*(;h()l()Hy  Ma)()rs 
EQ  N(m-Ma)()rs  ■  ^        .  • 

55  Honors  Stu(l(?nts  > 
H  Other  (specify):  all  introductory  psychology  students 


l'r<MiM}uisit('s  fm  studiMits  u'ho  [)iirt uinah'  in  innr)Viition: 
Students  in  Introductory  Psychology:  None 

Student  Assistants:  General  Psych  and  one  additional  course -in  Psychology,  with 

grade  of  B  or  better  '              .  ' 
NomhiT  of  stiidi'Mls  v\h()  p.irt n  ipiile  in  innovdtion  per  yciir:  500  

f  iuv\  lon«  li«(s  \hv  innoviitinn  hvvn  in  vWviA'f  £  years    *  >■ 

Apprnxiin.itr  .iMiimni'  of  initnj  lun(hn)4  necessary  \t)  develop  and  Iry  the  innovation  =  $,  none 
ApprtJXiniate  .iiniuinl  needeil  each  year  \\)  support  onj^oinj^  project  =  — 

K-L.duatmn  dune  un  innovati(m: 

ES  Studefil  opinion  tpieslionnaires   

□  MtMsures  of  student  performance  in  c(jniparis?)n  with  Q<fnMn7i()val  ion'cont  rol  group(s) 

□  Other  (spec  dv  |;  "* 


INSTI  KirriONAL  DATA 

Si/e  <>/ Dep.irtriTent  .in  1974-7r>  .icademic  year  3 
'  Nuridier  of  ful!*tuTie-e(piivaUrnt  faculty:  ? 
N4ind)er  ol- senior  niajors  in  the  deparltruMit:  _ 


(if  applicable) 


Si/e  {}{  Institiilvon 

Tol.ii  student  enrolluiertt  in  MI74-7r>  academic  year:  10,000 


( !hai actenst u  s  id  Institution 

□  Pul)li(  -City 
^  Puhln  -State 

□  Private 
I  'rh.in 

□  Non- 1  'rb.in 

□  Men  onl\ 

□  Women  (mjv 
IS  Coed 

K)  Community  <ir  Junior  Collej^ft 


Predomin.int  C.ilendtir  System  ill  Y(Mir  Institution 

.12  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trnnester  □4-1-4 

INNOVA  TOR  DATA 

  f 

N.ime     Dr.  Richard  D.  Rees 

Title       Professor  and  Chairman 

Department:  Psychology 

institution:      Glendal§  Coinmunity\CQllege 

Address  6000  West  Olive  Avenue 

Glendale,  Arizona  85302 

\ 


Kl  I Ind(!rj^ra(Juale  level  proj^rum 

□  Posl-Haccalaureale  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

B  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teat:her  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


J 


Telephonf;:  (Are;i  Code]  602 


Number:  934r'2211 


sion; 


269 


397 
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AN  ••unconventional"  LECTURE  COURSE  IN  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY 


The  implication  of  many  studies  reporting  student  preferen(^e  for  individual,  self^ 
paced*' courses  compared  to  "conventional"  lectures  is  that  lecjtures  are  an 
inferior  expedient.    My  evaluation  result^  suggest  otherwise-     Once  each  week, 
900  'introductory  psychology  students  meet  in  a  large  auditorium  for  a  lecture 
gtv^gn  either  by  me  or  an  invited  lecturer.     Two  other  hours  per  week  are  spent 
in  discussion  sections  of  25-40  students  distributed  among  14  teaching  assistants. 
The  structure  of  the  course  is  conventional,  but  the  student  response  is  not. 
The  following  graphs  shofw  studeht  evaluations  at  the  end  of  the  course  for  each 
of  the  p^st  t;hree  years  to  the  following  items: 

If  a  friend  of  mine  asked  me  whether  he  should  take  the  course  next  year, 
provided  it  woulc^.  be  tauRht  the  same  vay,  I  would:  a)  Ve commend  strongly  that 
he  take  the  course, ^b)  recommend  with  reservations  that  he  take  the  course, 
c)  'recommend  neither  for  npr  a'feainst  taking  the  course,  d)  recommend  with 
reseflJ^ations  that  he  not  ^ake  the  course,  e)  recommend  strongly  that  he 
not  take  the  course. 


^01 


2S' 


3S 


SC7 


SO' 


25- 


But  this  evaluation- is  of  the  course  generally, 
ation  item  for  lectures  is  as  follows? 


What  about  lectures?*  The  evalu- 


SO 


Inviting  guest  speakers  from  this  and  other  universities  is:  a)  an  excellent 
y         n  or^r^A  A-Aaa  an  awo m o p  Iflpfl-  H'i  fl  £jiir  idpA.  &^  a  Do.or  idea. 


a 

ZS"' 


CM 

MS"' 


A.  b  e  1^  *  6  c  «/  C        ,         A  b  cw  <.        ^  ^ 

These  results  clearly  show  that  the  lectorfe  series  is  more  positively  rated  than 
the*  course  in  general.     These  resiflts  do  not  su'fegesft/ that  individualized  instruc- 
tion is  not  valuable.     But  rejection  of  lecture  course  formats  cannot  be  Justified 
by  assuming  a  negative  student  reactioT\.     Lectures  can  be  (and  in  our  cas^  they 
are)   the  most  popular  part  of  an  introductory  course. 


ERIC 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
rlic  mnoviil mn  .jnv oKvs 

□  Seniors 


(3  Psycholnjjy  Miinirs 
'  S  Non-Miijurs 
Q  Honors  Students 
□•Olhrr  (sp^^clfy): 


PrtMiMjuisilfS  for  slinli^nls  who  p.irt icipHle  m  inno|viilion: 

,  •  ■         •••  ■.  ! 

None, 

Numhrr  ol  studt'nK  \fho  part icipriT^  in  mnovrUiuh  per  ye.ir:  9QQ 
How  Jon«  h.is  thi*  innov.ition  Uvvn  m  rfft'ct?  — yenrs 

Appr.)Mintiitf  .niiouni  ol  miH<il  funding  nCcrss.n-y  lo' tjevflop  .md  Ir^;^  the  innovation 
* Approxniialr  .nnount  nerdrd  fr-.icih  year  to  support  onKomy^  pr>)|ecl  =  $  5Q0Q 

KvahiatjoM  door'on  innov.ition; 

g]  Siddent  f)pini(»n  ipn'st  lonnaires       ,    *    '  *  'i  »  » 

□  M(Msurrs  f)f  studrnl  prrforni<mi:e  in  coinpHrison  with  non-innovation  control  «roup|s| 

□  OlhtT  1s[)»m:iI\  r  ' 


$;  5000 


INSriTHTIONAl.  DATA  *  , 

Si/t*  n{  Dfp.irlinenl  m  U)74-75  academic  ^ear 
Niiinher  of  full-l iine-cqui valent  fa(,ully: 


Nianher  of  senior  m.i)ors>n  the  department: 


Si/e  (t[  Irvsliliil  ion 

•nital/ludenj^enndhnenl  in  n}?'^-?:)  iicademic  year: 


(if  applicJible) 
^25Q  


'( ;hara<  lerislK.s  ol  Inst  il  ut  ion 

□  Pul)hc-(alv  > 
£]  Pul)li(  -Stale 

□  Private 
.ia  Hrlian 

□  Non-lIrl)ari 

□  Mt'H  nnly 

□  Woiiirn  jmly 
(3  Coed 

•  □  Commiiniry  or  |unior  College 


□  l]nder«raduiite  le^l  program 

□  Post-BaccalHureate  Master's 
a  Post-UaccalaureateiJoctoriil 

a  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


fVedonnnanl  C:alendrir  System  al  Your  Institution 
CBSemt'ster       □  Quarter       □  Trimester 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


□  4-1-4 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Narne: 
Tjlle: 

Depart  menl; 
jnstilulipn: 
Addres^; 


David  V.  Eeynolds  - 
Assoc,  Professor 
Psychology 

University  of  Windsor 
Windsor,  Ontario,-  Canada 


N9P  3P4 


Telephone:  (Are.i  (>ode 


519 


^J  umber: 


253-^232 

299 
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Kxlension:  757 


COMPUTERS  AM)  PSYCHOLOGY 

6 


General  Psychology 


This  course  attempts  to  show  undergraduate  students,  at  an  introductory  level, 
the  interaction  between  psycholo^  and  the  disciplines. .of  computer  science  aud"^  ' 
mathematics.    The  course 'is  divided'into  thr^  general  sections;  the  computer  • 
as  an  aid  in^data  analysis,  the  computer  as  an  aid  in  simulations  of  psychological 
processes,  and  the  computer  as  a  control  devic§  in  the  e3q)erlmenteij  labq^^atory,  ' 
Subject  matter  and  examples  in  each  of  these  areas  are  introduced  briefly  in  , 
class  and  then  students  are  assigned  computer  projects  which  Illustrate  the 
topics.     The  emphasis  is  upon  first  understanding  a  given  psychological  question 
or  problem,  and  then  developing  computer  solutions.     Examples  of  topics  covered-  ' 
are:  analysis  of  clinical^ t6st  data,  use  of  the  computer  in  CAI,  use  of  a        *  * 
computer  terminal  to  present  verbal  learning  materials  and  record  outcomes, 
simulations  of  mathematical  and  inf onnation-processing«models  of  memory  and 
concept  identification,  on-line  control  -and ^recording  of  reaction  tl^e  experi- 
ments.   A%  a  prerequisite  to  the  course' the  gtudents  should  have  an  introductory^ 
knowledge,  of  either  FORTRAN  or  BASIC.    Elements  of  list-processirlg  language 
(USP)  and  an  assembly  language  for  a  mini-cqmputer  axe  taught  during  the 
course.     Students  find  that  the  programming  project's  required  each  week  have 
the  effect  of  translating  abstract  psychological  concepts  into* sets  of  operations/ 
that  can  be  manipulated  and  thus  understood,  ^  / 

The  course  to  date  has  been  limited  to  a  maximum  of  15  students,  eind  8-10  l^ave 
participated  ea^h  of  the  two  times  it  has  been  taught.    It  requires  as  equipment* 
on  easy  access  to  a  computer  which  supports  both  algebraic  and  list  processing 
languafips,  and  ^Uo  an  on-line  computer  facility  in  the  psychology  lab.  .  Thus  it 
is  a  specialized  courSe,  but  has  been  successful  in  meeting  the  objective  of 
getting  students  involved  with  both  psychological  theory  and  experimental  methods 
on-  a  "hands-on"  basis  which  they  feel  is  both  .challenging  and  rewarding. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  innovation  Involves: 

□  Freshmen 

Q  Sophomores 
Bl  luniors 

□  Seniors 


E3  Psychology  Majors 
B  Non-Majors 
□  Honors  Students  ^ 
X2  Other  (specify): 


Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation:      A  prior  course  in  computer 
r     .  '  programming. 


=  $- 


%  Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  y^ar:  _9  

How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?        —  y_ears 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  pLevelop  and  try  the  innovation 
Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  supiport  ongoing  project  =  $  

Evaluation  done  on  innovation:  ^ 

*"  Q  Student  opinicfn  questionnaires  _ 
lP  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
EJi  Other  (specify):  *  . 


INSTITUTIONAL  PA^^ 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 


Number  of  seniqr  majors  in  tKp  department:    22 —  (if  applicable) 

Size'of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  7400  


Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City 

□  Public-State 
IS  Private 

□  Urban  ^ 

□  Non-Urban 


□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
S  Coed 

□  Community  or  junior  College 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       0  4-^1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


El  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  PostrBaccal.aureate  Doctoral 

H  Liberal  Arts  , 

□  Teacher  Preparatory  • 

□  Professional 


S  Other  (Specify):  4-1-4-3 


(summer-terwi 
12  month 
calendar) 


Name:  James  H.  Reynolds 

Title:  Director,  Division  of  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics 

Department  Psychology 

Institution:  Colgate,  University 

Address:  Hamilton,  New  York  13346 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  315 


Number:  824-4226 
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Extension: 
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A'  MODULAR  LABORATORY  TO  ACCOMPANY  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY 


General  Psychology  ^         ^  <■ 

This  modular  laboratory  program  is  designed  as  part  of  the  general  psychology  « 
course  at  Gustavus  Adolphus  College.    The  program  has  two  primry  objectives. 
First,  each  student  is  to  have  "hands  on"  experience  in  two  or^three  major  sub- 
specialties in  psychology  and  be  exposed  ^  f^e  research  methodologies  in  those 
areas.    Second,  the , program. is  designed'to  individualize  in-struction  in  the  first 
dourse  which  otherwise  is  taught  in  large,  lecture-demonstration  sectiojis. 

The  modular  laboratory  allows' each  student  to  select  2-3  labs-  from  a  list  of  14 
to  16  modules,  divided  into  four  major  experimental  areas^   Average  laboratory 
size  is  25  -  30  students.    Laboratory  modules  carry  weights  of  25  or  50  points. 
Modules  weighted  25  last  two  or*  thre^  weeks  and  those  weighted  50"last  four  or  « 
five  weeks.     Almost  all  modules  are  set  up  on  an  "open  lab  -  self  paced"  b^sis 
with  la^^facilities  open  from  7  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  each  weekday.    Students  select  75 
lab  tinits  distributed 'in  two  or  three  experimental  areas. 

Most  of  the  faculty  members  in  the  department  (N=  7)  participate  in  the  program, 
supervising  modules  in  their  specialties.    Upperclass  psychology  majors  assist  in 
most  modules  and  provide  general  supervision  for  the  "open"  lab.    Current  labora- 
tory modules  (spring,  1975)  are  as  follows: 

Group  I  -  Human  Learning  and  Performance 

Lab  1  -  Tip  of  the  Tongue  -  An  analysis  of"  human  memory  and  information retrieval^ 
Lab  2  -  Language  and  Cognition  Build-a-Lab  -  The  development  of  programs  to  run 
verbal  learning  experiments  on  remote  computer* terminals . 

Lab  3  -  Assoc.  Values  and  Verbal  Learning  -  Classic  experiments . using  nonsense 
trigrams. 

Lab  4  -  Massed  vs.  Distributed  Practice  -  Another, classic,  using  pursuit  rotors. 

Group  II  -  Comparative  and  Physiological  Psychology 

Lab  5 Operant  Learning  -  The  rat  and  the  S  Box.  .  . 

L^  6  -  Brain  and  Behavior  -  Students  make    3,esions  in  hippocampus  ^of  rat  and 
study  effects.  '  ;^ 

Lab  7  -  Agonistic  Behavior  in  Mic^  -  A  series  of  ethological  and  experimental 
studies.  "  r 

Lab  8  -  Imprinting  in  Waterfowl  -  A  Lorenz'ian  lab  using  ducklings. 
Lab  9  -  Learning  in  Goldfish  -  Classical  and  operant  learning  in  fish. 

Group  III  -  Sensation  and  Perception 

Lab   10  -  Eye  of  the  Beholder  -  A  look  at  perceptual  selectivity.  ^ 
Lab   11  -  Visual  Adaptation.-  Experiments  using  distortion  lens. 

Group  IV  -  Social  Psychology  and  Personality 

Lab  12  -  ScScial  Power  -  Use  of  "games"  to  study  power  in  groUps . 
Lab  13  -  Tower  Building  -  Social  interaction  ±n  a  cooperative  project. 
Lab   14  -  The  Group  -  ^fse  of  spciometry  to  analyze  group  structure. 
Lab  15  -  Let's  Make  a  Test  -  Students  participate,  in  construction  and  standardiza- 
tion of  mini- personality  test. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

*'rh»*  innov.Uion  involve-s: 

XI  Fn'shmen  □  I'sycholo^y  Majors 

Sijphomortfs  KKNon-Majors 

□  luniors  □  Honors  Sludenls 

□  Seniors  □  Other  fspecifyl: 

Prrrrcjiiisilcs  for  studtmls  who  pio  liclpalr  is  innovation: 

None 

NoihImm"  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:    550  ♦ 
How  ion^  has  the  innovation  i)een  in  effect?  — yBars 

Apfiroxiin.ilf  aniounl  of  initial  fui^ciing  necessary  lo  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  5,000 
ApproxinuitJ*  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  onj^oin^  projel:t  =  $  2,QQQ 

Kval.ualion  done  on'  innovation: 

XX'Sludent  opinion  questionnaires  ^ 

□  Me.isures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  n(^-?nnoval ion  control  ^roupl^) 

□  Other  Ispecify):  - 


INSTi  rU  riONAL  DA  TA 


V 


Si/e  of  Department  Mn  1 974-71;  acadt;mic  year 

Number  of  fidl-t ime-(?qui valent  faculty:  — 6_ 


Number  of  seniof  m.ijors  in  the  department:     40       (if  applici^ble) 

Si/i*  of  Institution 

Total  student  enroHment  in  1974-7.S  academic  y6ar:  — 2025  

()harai:teristH  s  of  Institution 

□  Pubii(:-C:ily  ^  llnder^raduate  level  prOKi'^^ni 

□  [•ubbc-Slale  □  Post-Baccalaureale  Master's 
Piiv.ile  /  □  Posl-f3a{:calaureate  Doctoral 

□  llrl)an  "  .  - 

□  Non-llrban  ojQ  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Mtfo  oidy  □  Professional 

□  Woijien  only  *  "  • 

50  Coed  ^  •      '  .  • 

□  Oommunity  or  |unior  Gollej^e 

Pri'doimnant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Instit ut iom 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       DTrimester       KK4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA  '  '  * 

u       Name:  Dr.  Timothy  Robinson  and  Dr.  John  Kendall 

Tiiie:  Professors  of  Psychology 

Dep.irtnienl:  Department  of  Psychology 

Instilutmn:  Gustavus  AdolphuS  ^College 

Address':  St.  Peter,  MN  56082 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)     507  Number:'     931-4300  Extension:      347  or  200 
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i^USING  UNDERGRADUATES  (INCLUDING  FIRST-YEAR)  AS  TEACHING  AIDES  IN  INTRODUCTURY 
•PSYCHOLOGY  ^  ^ 


Introductory  Psychology 


Mills  is  a  small  college  with  a  high  priority  on  small  classes,  yet  introductory 
psychology  now  enrolls  50  to  75  students  each  semester- -small  by  other  schools' 
standards  but  large'where  classes  of  6  to  10  are  not  unusual.     In  an  effort  to 
provide  a  small-class  discussion  experience^^wi<:hin  the  framework  of  the  main  course, 
I  have  experiment/2d  with  sections — called  '*'semi^ars"--plann^ed  and  operated  by 
undergraduate  TAs.     I  began  with  sections  modeled  aft^r  those  at  Stanford:  students 
were  required  to  choose  from  one  of  several  "topic"  sections,  organized  by  TAs 
around  topics  of  their  choosing,  to  meet  once  a  week  for  distussion. 

Sejiior  psychology  majors  of  demonstrated  ability  were  asked  if  they  wished  to 
be  TAs  until  enough  had  chosen  to  do  so.     They  were  given  some  initial  suggestions 
for  choosing  topics  and  planning  readings,  etc.  and  met  with  me  every  week  or 
two  during  the  semester  (once  a  week  the  first  time,  at  somewhat  gteater  intervals 
in  the  two  succeeding  semesters).     TAs  received  one-course  credit  under  an  indep- 
endent study  number,  with  the  title  "Teaching  Practicum  in  Psychology"."' 

All  concerned  have  been  pleased  with  the  results.     A  few  problems  the  first  time 
represented  failures  of  communication;  the  primary  one  was  that  the  TAs  worked 
too  hard  at  being  instructors  rather  than  discussion  facilitators  as  I  had  envisioned, 
but  the  students  were  also  a  bit  uncertain  about  what  to  expect.    The  second  time, 
TAs  were  specifically  told  that  they  need  not  try  to  be  fully  expert — to  be  able 
to  answer  any  questions,  for  example,    fstudents  in  the  class  were  told  that  these ^ 
seminars  were  experimental ,   that  they  ^ere  intended  to  be  for  their  benefit,  and 
that  their  success  depended  on  their  ojm  attendance  and  participation;  the  role 
of  the  TAs  was  also  made  clear  to  them.    Under  these  conditions,  the  TAs  were  more 
comfortable,  the  students  actively  assisted  in  developing  discussions,  and  both 
were  pleased  with  the  results.     In  addition  to  the  expected  benefits,   the  TAs  gained 
new  insl'ght  into  the  instructor's  role  and  at  least  one  now  plans  to  be  a  teacher 
who  had  not  considered  it  ^fore. 

This  current  semester  (Spring  1.974-75)  includes  a  further^variation •     One  of  the 

few  criticisms  of  the  seminars  was  that  some  students  had  enough  diffioulty  w'ith 

the  basic  material'  and  felt  they  would  have  preferred  a  review/study  section  rather  > 

than  a  topic/discussion  one.     So  I  added  two  such  sections.     Rather  than  ask  the 

senior  majors  to  review  introductory^  however,  I  asked  a  couple  df  students  who 

had  just  completed  the  course  with  high  grades  to  be  TAs.     (Only  one  of  them  plans 

to  be  a  psychology  major.)  ^All  reports  so  far  on  these  are  very  favorable.  A 

few  upper-rclass  'students  have  been  a  bit  surprised  to  find  themselves  being  taught 

by  a  ^irst-year  student,  but  the  role  expectations  and  the  demonstrated  knowledge 

of  th€  fAs  Tias  kept*  this  from  being  a  problem. 

I  expect  to  continue  working  with  variations  .^of  this  system.     (Some  notes  on  the 
earlier  versions  are  included  in  Ruch.  The  Instructor's  Handbooka^  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  World,  available  to  those  using  the  sixtn  edition  or  niigard,  Atkinson  and  . 
Atkinson's  Introduction  to  Psychology.) 
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f-     lUv  uitUK.itJon  mvnivrs 

a  Krrshmon     ^  *  13  Psychology .MiM^^rs 

□  Snphomares  >  ^  Non-Miijors 

□  i^Hiinrs  '  Honors  Sludenls 
H  SriiH.rs                                 .      □  IspfMiify): 
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'     ogy.  whether  in  the  introductory  course  alone  or  in  a  number  of  courses,  .plus 

the 'motivation  and  maturity  needed  to  attempt  it. 

.  .    Anorox    12  as  TAs  (125  as  students) 

•  NuimImt      stiulrnts  wh(M)i»rli(:ip.Jlr  in  mni^valion  per  year:  _.^E£rox.         as    n  ^ 

Hnu  hmi»  has  ihr  nniovalion  hiM^n      flltM:l  ^    I  h-    y<.'ars^                   -       .  »  ^ 

.\ppM,vunalr  annnint  nl  milial  iun<lin^>  nrrrssary  lo  ch-vdop  and  try  ih.  innoval ion $_0-— . 
Afipi'tximalr  amount  nrpiied  rach  yi*ar  to  support  on^omg  propM.l  -  3>-  > 

^  lAjlualMin  ilunr  on  innovation: 

□  Stuilenl  opinion  (jui'Slionnairi'S  .  ,         .  *  tnaMrM..nic\ 

□  M.aMir.s  ol  stuch-nt  p.rforman..  m  c.umparison  ^^th  n^^^^^^  system 
'  B  Oth.r  IsprnlM      ^TA  questionnaires  and  informal  feedback  (an  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  , 


IX'S'l'I  l  ^TiONAi.  [>ATA 

Si/r  of  Di'partinrnl^  in  1974-75  «i(.a(Vnu<;  yrar     ^  , 

NitnihiM- of  foll-lime-t!quivahJil  iai.olly;  ^  ,.    ,  , 

NumluT  of  sVntor  ma|ors  in  the  (leparlm.^nl:  -fL^—  |if  apphcahh? 


at 


Si/r  of  Instiliilion                                                               gLOO  ^  ^ 

■     1ot.ll  stu.Jrnt  rnroJhncnl  in  1974-7r)  acadi-mic  year:,  — 

ChaiaMe^tii  s  of  InsHtulion     •  " 

1-1  11  I  I  KJ  UnthTuradualt*  U'Vid  program,  u  i  *  „\ 

•°   ;;;;;|;: ^  M.-s.-yCbut  not  m  Psychology) 

gg  |,,.,^^,,^.  □  Post-nai:(.ahiurt!atti  Doctoral 

□  t 'rhan        *  a  .       *  '  '  ^ 

□  Non-lUhan    '  -  Kl  l.iheral  Arts 

□  *rt!a(.h(!r  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  ,  .°  Professional* 
S  VV<irnen  onlv 

□  Coed 

□  Conur.unil  v"  or  |ijni(»r  Clolle^e 

\  ■  '  . 

Piedomm.int  C.dend.ti  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  SenW'ster       □  Quarter       □  '1  nnu'Ster       H  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

i  IWOVATOR  DATA^ 

N.jme:    Dr.  John  C.  Ruch 

r,tle:    Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

l)ef)a'rlnient:  Psychology 

Inslitul^ion:    Mills  College 

Address:      Oakland,  Ca.  94613  '  \ 


Telephone:  lArea  Code)        415  "Number: 


632-2700  Extension:  ^87 
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STUDENT  GENERATED  MULTI-MEDIA  SHOW  ENTITLED  •'INTRODUCTION  TO  PSYCHOLOGY" 


GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY  ' 

OBJECTIVES  OF  INSTRUCTOR?  1.  To  test  the  assumption  that  Warning  of  psychology  would 

be  increased  by  a  course  emphasizing  actual  creation  of  visuals, 

2.  To  develop  procedures  for  actively  involving  students  v/ith  psychology, 

OBJECTIVE  OF  STUDENTS:  To  produce  a  multi-media  "Introduction  to  Psychology"  for  freshmen, 

■    •  S 

METHOD: 

1,  A  grant  of  $50,00  was  obtained  from  the  Director  of  OSU-Newark  for  an  experimental 
section  of  introductory  psychology  emphasizing  use  of  Super-8  and  slide  film,  Super-S 
and  slide  cameras,  projectors  and  film  editors  were  owned  by  the  department, 

2,  On  the  first  class  day,   the  35  students  were  assigned  to  create  their  idea  of 
psychology  from  the  following  materials:  clay,  paint,   crayons,  pipe  cleaners, 
construction  paper,  assorted  office  supplies  and  magazines. 

3,  During  the  firsf^half  of  the  quarter,   they  were  frequently  asked,  as  individuals 
and  small  groups,   to  construct  visual  representations  of  perception,,  motivation, 
and  development  by  means  of  slides,  transparencies,  collages,  etc,  ^ 

4,  At  mid- term  the  instructor  st;ated:  "You  have  available  5.  cartridges  of  ^  Super-8 
film.     This  will  allow  five  groups  to  present  visually  their  idea  of  psychology  or 
an  aspect  of  psychology  they  wish  to  select,"     Severa}.  students  countered  with: 
"Can't  our  whole  class  make  one  five-reel  film  about  psychology?"    The  unanimity  bf 
class' support  for  this  resulted  in  immediate  selection -of  a  steering  committee.  The 
committee  assigned  sections  of  the  Hilgard  and  Atkihson  text  to  fl  groups  of  students, 

5,  They  instructed  groups  to  select  significant  concepts:  then  film  them  appro- 
priately,   in  Super-8  or  color  slide  film. 

The  resultant  show-was  presented  on  fiv^  screens;  each  of  the  following  text^divi- 
sions  were  d^alt  with  in  order:  Psychology  as  a  Science,  Development,  Perception, 
Learning,  Motivation,  Personality,  Mental  Health,  Social  Psychology.     Screens  One, 
Three  and  Five  showed  color  slides;  screens  Two  and  Four  had  Super-8  movie  film. 
The  diverse^,  concepts  were  given  thematic  unity  by  the  use  of  two  characters,  Freud 
and  a  blond  patient,  played  by  two  members  of  the  class,    A  musical  sound  track 
also  contributed  a  unifying  note, 

STAFF:  Instructor,   lab,  ass't.,  colleagues  consulted:  Psychology,  Biology,  Art, 

OUTCOMES :  >  r 

1,  Comparisons  were  made  on  content  and  attitude  measures  with  a  similar  si-z^d 
control  group.     Multiple-choice  measure  of  content  showed  no  difference, 

2,  Attitude  char\ge  measured  by  a  12  scale  semantic  differential  on  "PSYCHOLOGY," 
showed  no  signif^ant  difference;  however,  experimental  group  made  6  more  positive 
shifts  than  did  control  group, 

3,  Each  student's  written  evaluation  of  the  quarter's  experience  relatred  positively  to 
one  or  more  of  the  following:  achievement  motivation,   cognitive  motivation,  inter- 
personal learnings, 

4,  The  resulting  5-screen  presentation  has  been  shown  to  successive  Introductory 
classes,  and  to  High  Schools  and  other  group^, 

5,  Pre-post  tests  of  introductory  students  indicated  the  show  increased  by  507. 
awareness  of  areas  of  psychology , 
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IXNOVA  riON  DATA 
Tlir  iiiniiv.ition  nu  nlN.i's. 

63  Frrslinit-n  63  Psychology  Mnjors 

□  SophonioVi's  63  Non-Majors  . 

□  lonmrs      "  □  Honors  Sluilenls 
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A{»|iro\rni.ili*  .imoiinl  of  initin!  funilini^  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $ — none- 
•A|)pro\Mn;Uf  anioirnt  needer*  each  year  to  support  on^oin^  project  =  $  Approx.  $10. 

I*A all). il run  done  on  innovation:     .  ^ 

Q  Slodenl  o[)miHm  tjuesl ionnaires  ,  *  ^ 

□  Me.isines  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovatiiTn  control  ^rou|)|j>) 

□  (>(her  (spec  liy): 


iNS'rrniTioNAL  data 

-  Si/.e  of  i:)epartmer>t  in  1974-75  acatlemic:  year 


Niiniher  of  I iill-t ime-etiuivaleni  lat.ulty: 

Noinher  nf  sriinir  m.ijors  in  the  (le[)art meni:  (if  applic:able) 

Si/r  of  inslituticm  ^  «- e 

Total  sliulent  enrollment  in  1974-75  ac;ailemic;  year;  

CharacMrr^stic.s  of  Instilutinn 

□  IMil)lic-(aly  H  LIntler^raduale  level  proj^ram 
l*ul)lic-Slaie                       *  □  Post-naccalaur<j^te  Master's 

□  t>rivatr  '  □  Posl-naccalaoreate  Doctoral 

□  Hrhan 

□  Nnn-Urhan         '  0  liberal  Arts 

Q  *t*encher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  □  Professional  ^ 

□  Women  tmly 
E)  Cord 

□  Communlly  or  Junior  (^olleRe 

Prrdciminant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester.    53  Quarter       □Trimester'     □4^-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DA1:A  ^ 
Name:    Ruth  Scott 

Title:     Assistant  Professor  .  ' 

Department'  Psychology  Department 

Institutitm:  The  Ohio  State  University- Newark  Campus 
Address;    Newark,  Ohio  43055 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)     614  Number:    366-3321  Extension:  227 
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INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY:    SHOULD  IT  BE  TAUGFfT  AS  A  GENERAL  SURVEY  COURSE? 


General  Psychology 


A  recent  national  study  sponsored  by  the  APA  (KUilk,  1973)  concluded  that  the 
introductory  course  is  a  nearly  universal  offering  at  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  country.    Although  numerous  artica^es  have  been V^blished  on  instructional 
methods,  very  few  ha^^e  questioned  whether  xntroductory  psychology  sh^ld  even  be  taught; 
or,  if  it  is  taught,  whether  it  should  be  taught  as  one  gerjpi'al  survey  course. 

It  is  recommended  that         traditional  survey  be  replaced  in  many  schools  by*  loiter- 
level  content  courses  offered  in  specific  areas.    One  possible  set  of  ^uch  courses  would 
be  as  follows:    PsyCho^^iology  and  Conditioning;  Human  Intelligence,  Thought  and  Memory 
(or  Human  Information  Processing);  Life-Span  Growth  and  Development;  and  Personality 
and  Social  Behavior.  ^ 

A 'four-year  follow-up  evaluation  of  such  a  program  was  made  by  100  IJonmouth 
College  (Illinois)  students-    These  results  were  then  contrasted  with  a  similar 
'  evaluation  made  by  220  d'emson  University  Undergraduates  of  their  traditional  general 
p'Sychology  course.     In  addition  to  rating  their  respective  intrpductory  courses,  all 
.    '    respondenM^^ated  their  preference  for  either  a  general  survey  or  a  topical  format 
\  and  aL3^c6mpleted  a  scale  measuring  their  attitudes  t9.ward  psychology. 

While  the  first  .college  psychology  course  was  rated  favorably  by  students  at  both 
schools,  the  students  at  Monmouth  rated  their  topical  introductory  courses  significantly 
more  highly^ than  students  at  Clemson  rated  their  general  survey  course  (p<:.01).  .This 
difference  was  obtained  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  (a)  the  two  schools  have  comparable 
class  sizes,  Cb)  the  students  at  Clemson  received  the  higher  course  grades,  and 
(c)  the  content  of  the  topical  courses  was  rated  as  more  difficult  than  that  of  the 
survey  course. 

» 

When  asked  to  state  their  preferences  for  one  or  tho  other  of  the  course  formats, 
"the  majority  of  students  were  Receptive  to  and  indicated  a  preference  for  the  topical 
introductory  format,    MonmoutW  students,  who. were  very  familiar  with  the  topical  empha- 
sis, rated  this  foi;TTiat  significantly  more  favorably  than  did  the  Clemson  students  (p^.01). 

Finally,  students  at  both  schools  expressed  moderately  favorable  attitudes  toward 
psychology  in  general.    While  students  at  Monmouth  expressed  more  favorable  attil^udes 
than  did  Qemson  students  (p<.05),  it  is  impossible  to  determine  from  the  present  data 
how  much  influence  the  first  cbllege  psychology  course  had  on  these  students'  aAititudes. 

In  conclusion,  both  types  of  introductory  courses  are  doing  a  good  job  of  social- 
izing new  students  into  the  field  of  psychology.    Both  types  obtain  good  student  evalua- 
tions and  help  produce  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  discipUne*/    Nevertheless,  the 
topically  oriented  courses  received  the  superior  rating  on  all  evaluative  criteria  in 
this  study.    Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  the  intrpductory  course  at  many  institu- 
tions be  restructured  into  lower-level  topical  courses  with  each  course  covering  a  major 
area  of  knowledge  and  providing  for  an  in-depth  study  of  basic  psychological  processes. 
As  far  as  the  educational  consumer  is  concerned,  the  topical  ^troductory  course 
O        cannot  be  ignored .  ?^  0  R  <- 
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The  mnuv«iti()n  invdlves. 
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0.00 
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□  Urban 
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□  Men  only  □  Professirmal 
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GS  Coed' 

□  (Community  or  junior  College 

F^redominani  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

a  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □.4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 
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Name:  David  J.  Senn,  Ph.D. 

Title:  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Depart mcnt^  Department  of  Psychology 

Instiiution:  Clemson  University 

Address:  ^  Clemson,  S.C.  2963I 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)    803  '  Number:  Extension: 
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THE  USE  OF  ALTERNATIVE  GRADING  SYSTEMS  IN 
INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY 


General  Psychology 


Three  different  procedures  were  used  for  evaluating  students  in  an  introductory 
psychology  course.    A  total  of  180  students  met  together ^f or  two  lecture  hours  • 
per  week.     In  addition  they  met  for  one  hour  per  wiek  in -tutorial  groups  of  size  20.  ^  , 
All  evaluati-ons  took  place  in  the  small  groups  with  the  exception  of  common  mid- 
term and  final  examinations.    Grading  Procedure  I  required  students  to  write  eighty 
ten*-item  muJ.tiple-choice  quizzes  and  three  500-1000  word  papers  over  the  25'-week 
Course*    Both  the  quizzes  and  papers  could  be  rewritten  once  if  students  were 
unhappy  with  their  performance.     Grading  Procedure  II  periiftted,  but  did  not 
require,  eight  quizzes  and  three  papers r    If  the  student  did  not  write  the  quiz 
or  paper  on  the  specified  data  the  weighting  of  the  mid-term  and*final  examinations 
were  increased  proportion^ly .    Grading  Procedure  III  allowed  the  student  to 
Submit  for  evaluation  whatever  type  of  work  he  wished  (quizzes,  papers,  class 
presentations;  laboratory  projects,  field  observations,  etc.)    The  quantity  of 
such  work  was  not  specified  (some  students  chose  to  base  their  entire  grade  on 
the  mid-term  and  final)  but  it  was  required  that  they  establish  within  the  first 
two  weeks  exactly  what  they  would  submit,  when  they  would  submit  l^t  and  the 
weighting       would  be  given.    The  minimum  value  of  the  mid-term  and  final  combined 
was  45%  for  all  students,  though  it  was  considerably  higher  for  some.  Final 
•  examination  scores  are  not  Vet  available,  but  performance  on  the  mid-term 
examination  was  not  significantly  ^'fferent  for  the  three  procedures.    Students  were 
asked  to  submit  course  evaluations  at  mid-term.     Students  under  Grading  Pifocedure 
IJI  gave  significantly  higher  ratings  to  the  item  on  gfrading  procedures  than  did 
the  others.    This  effect  did  not  carry  over  to  ratings  of  the  course  as  a  whole. 
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Nof-nher  of  studrnis  who  p.irlinip»ite  in  innovation  per  year:  A3Q  

Hnw  !on>4  h.is  thi-  innovahon  lieen  in  etfecl?  1  years 

ApfHoxHii.ilf  fiinniint  ol  mihal  funding  nt'cessary  lo  develop  and  try  Ihe  innovation  =  $  Q  

Appru\JiTi.ilr  .niioimt  needed  each  year  . lo  support  ongoing  project  =  $  Q —  ^ 

Kvidiiafion  done  on  innovation:  . 

(3  Stiiilent  opinion  cjuest ionnaires  *  ^  ^  • 

'  13  MiMsores  of  student  performance,  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s] 

□  Other  (specily).  . 


INS  riTirnONAL  DATA  ^  . 

 ~   T 

Si/i*  j>f  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year  ^ 
Noml)or  of  full-time-equrvalent  faculty:  15 — 

Numher  of  stmior  mapjrs  in  the  department:  _120  (iPa'pplicahle)  . 

St/r  of  Inst  it  ut  urn 

I'ola)  student  enrollment  m  1974-75  academic  year:    ^-3500  1_ 

(*li,ir,u  lerislics  of  Institution 

□  I»iil)ii(:-C:ity  '  SI  Undergraduate  level  program 
Q  Piil)lic*5>lale  B  Posl-Baccn+aureate  Master's 

□  (>nv,ilf*  •  El  P()Sl-Haccalaur,eate  Doctoral 
Q  Urlian                                     •  ,  •  . 

□  Nim-Urhan  SI  Lilieral  Artp 

fic]  Teacher  Preparatory 
Men  o[dy  *  ^      ^  63  Professional 

□  VVDmen  only 
IS  (loed 

□  f'ommunity  f)r  junior  Clollege 


Prrdomm.ml  ( ^ifendar  Sy8t»;m  at  Your  Institution 

idlSemester       □  Quarter  Trimester       □4-1-4       [2  Other  (Specify  ]:    Full  Year 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  Ronald  L.  Sheese 

Title:  Assistant  Professor  [  ^ 

Department:  Psychology 
Institution:       Yotk  University 
Address:  4700  Keele  Street, 

Downsview,  Ontario 


Telephone:  (Aren  Code)     416  Number:      667^2592  Extension: 

311 
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THE  USE  OF  VIDEOTAPE  IN  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY  LECTURES 


General  Psychology 


Short  videotape  segments  (30  seconds*  to  5  minutes)  have  been  prepared  as         \  ^ 
exainples  of  important  points  to       presented  in  the  introductory  Psychology 
lectures .o    These  are  used  in  much  the  same  way  that  others  use' slide]^  to  il- 
lustrate their  lectures.     Because- the  segments  are  on  videotape  rather  than 
film  they  are  less  costly  to  produce  and  much  more  flexible  in  terms  of  editing 
and  presentation.     Examples  of  motor  and  cognitive  development  in  yqdng 
children  are  particularly  easy  to  obtain.    Tapes  to  illustrate  the  various 
conditions  in  complicated  experimental  designs  are  very  useful.    Perhaps  the* 
most  interesting  li^.ge  is  asking  inti^oductory  students  to  replicate  a  subject 
or  two  in  an  experii^nt  they  are  stucjying  and  to  prepare  a  videotape  of  this. 
These  tapes  make  good  lecture. examples,  but  are  also  highly  instructive  for  the 
student  experimenters.     The  innovation  has  been  judged  successful  and  is  continuing 
on  the  basis  of  the  Jarge  number  of  students  who  coramei^fe  positively  about 
the  videotapes  on  the  ^ourse  evaluations  they  submit. 
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1NN.()\\>\TI()N  [)A  I'A 

rhr  rnnnv.it-nni  invylvrfT 

"  Bfl  Krrshmi'n, 
■  :  Q  Snphnniiiri's 
/  ?  □  1 11  mors 
□  Seniors 


□  F*sy(:h()l()>4y  M«ijors 

□  Ndn-Majors^ 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Olhrr  (specify): 


Pi4'H^mKilrs  h>r  studfnis  who  p/uli(:if).ile  in  innlrvatijin: 


NiimliiT  111  slmlenls  who  [i.irlK  ipair  in  mncjvrtlion  per  year:  

I  low  lon«  h«is  Ihi*  innovation  bcvn  m  effect?  years 

AfiproxniMle  .iiiioiml  ol  inittal  fimvlin>4  necessary  to  develop  .md  try  the  innovaliot> 
Approximate  .iinouni  heeded  e.i(  h  .year  to  support  on>4oin>^  project  =^|^ —  

Kv. dilation  done  on  innovation: 

B  SlihlenI  o[Tinion  (juesli(»n<naires 

□  Measures  cd  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control 

□  ( )lher  (specdyj 


Sroiip(s) 
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INS  !  rm  iONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  department  in  1974-7ri  «icademic  year 
Nmidier  (d  fnll-I  ime-e(|ui valenl  faculty: 
rsjumher  of  senmr  majors  in  lht»  department:   12D  (if  applicahle) 

Si/e  irf  tnstitiilion  -^^ 

'l*olal  stuitent  enrcdlmenl  in  l974-7ri  acaih*mic  year, —  


(!hara(  lerislu  s  of  !nstilutif)n 

□  Puhhi  -City 
a  Pulilit. -Stale 

i  Priv^ile 
0  (Irhan 

□  N(m-llrhan 

« 

Q  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
*    83  Coed 

□  Community  or  junior  Collej^e  ^ 

Predotnin.ini  Calendar  System  at  Your|n!s^lulion 


Q  I Indpr^raduate  level  pro^^ram 

Q  |>ost-Baccalaurt(iite  Master's 

B  Posl-'E3aCcalauremii  Doctoral 

09  Liberal  Arts 

S  Tencher  Preparalory 

G3  F^rofessional 


□  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4       Ba^Olher  (Specify):  full  year 


INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name: 
Title: 

Department ; 
Institution:  ^ 
Address: 


Ronald  L.  Sheese 
Asst.  Professor 
Psyctjology 
York  University 
4700  Keele  Street 
Pownsview,  Ontario 


Telephone:  (Area  Clode) 

\ 


416 


.  Number:  667-2592 
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Extension: 


PERSOflALI-ZED  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Injtroductory^l^sychology 


The  objective  was  simply  to  p^vide  an  laternative  to  the  traditional  three  / 
lecture  per  week/ approach  to  teaching  introductory  psychology.    We  decided  on 
the  independent  study  format  in  which  the  text  was  divided  into  units  of  - 
manageable  size  (no  more  than  30  pages  each)  and  multiple  -forms  of  quizzes  for  ► 
each  unit  were  constructed.    We  now  have  6  forpiis  fbr  each  unit  ^ith  each  quiz 
IncXiiding  several  different  types  of  items. 

Students  have  three  chances  to  pass  eadh^init  -  with  a  score  of  SO^**  constituting 
a  pass.    The  number  of  units  passed  in  conjunction  with  the  score  on  a  , 
comprehensive  final  determines  the  final  course  grade.    The  total^number  of: 
unitg  is  divided  into  4  Blocks  of  6  units  each.     Students  can  proceed  at  tlveir 
own  pace  within  each  Block,  but  there  are  deadlines  for  passing  each  Block' 
(passing  a  Block  means  passing  3  of  the  6  units).     Those  failing  to  pass  a 
Block  by  the  deadline  must  withdraw  from  the  course.     There -is  no  restriction 
on  rapid  progress  through  the  course  and  students  who  are  ready -may  take  their 
final  a  month  before  the  end  of  jt;t\e  semester.  ^ 

Quizzes  are  administered,  scored  and  discussed  by  upper-class  Psychology  majors 
who  serve  as  proctors  and  earn  2  aca4.emic  credits  for' a  semester's  service. 
Proctors  are  chosen  from  among  those  who  apply-on  the  basis  of  breadth  of 
experience  and  quality  of  performanbe  in  psychology  course  work  as  well  as  judg- 
ments of  staff  members  concerning  Responsibility  and  ability  to  work  with 
students.     We  generally  have  2  instructors • and  12  proctors  to  service  the  2 
sections  (about.  100  students)  which  are  offeradi>in  this  format  each  semester^ 
This  is  the  third  year  of  the  project. 

Academic  performance  as  judged  by  performance  on  final  exams jhas  not  differed 
significantly  from  that  of  control  groups.     Student  evaluatiWis  are  generally 
enthusiastic  and  proctors  feel  taht  they,  learn  a  great  deal  about  psychology 
and  about  teaching  from  the  experience.    Problems  include!! the  fact  that  we 
are  uncomfortable  about  the  excessive  number  ^of  As,  there  is  too  much  . various  in 
the  skill  of^ the  proctors  and  not  enough  contact  between  students  and  instruc- 
tors.   We  are  currently  exploring  solutions  to  all  of  these  problems. »    ^  » 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
'rhi'  innovation  m\^^t*s:  V  • 

B  4^oshnien  3  Psychology  Majors  '    '  ^  - 

□  Sophomores  3  Non-Majors 

□  hmiors  ^  Honors  Students 

□  Stmiors  '  °  <^ther  (specify): 

Prerequisites  for  stu\ienls  wh()  participate  in  innovation: 

-\ 

Numher  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  152^ 
H<»vv  Ir)nj4  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?       ^  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $— 
Appn^ipHile  amount  needed  each  yeiar  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  

FvaUiation  done  on  innovation: 

E  Student  opinion  quest  onnaires  .  ■  t    i  r  i 

e  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s| 
O  Other  (specify):    proctors  write  an  over-all  evaluation 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year  ^ 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  J^*   .  i  . 

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  4»_  (if  applicable) 

Si/tKof  Institution  ^  .  5000 

/Folal  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  .  


Characterislics  of  institution 

n  Public  Cilv  53  Undergraduate  level  program 

C  Public-State  □  Post.Bancalaureate  Masters  . 

□  Private  ^           °  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral  ^ 

n  Urban  '  .  ...  ■  } 

.  a  Non-Urban  H  ^^»beral  Arts  ^ 

Q  Teacher  Preparatory  ^ 
n  Men  only  B  Professional 

n  Women  only  *  ' 

Coed 

□  Community  or  |unior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

^E2  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Ni^me:  j^j.^  Shepard 

Title:  Assoc.  Professor 

Department:  Psychologgr 

Institution:  State  University  College  ^ 

Address:  Fredonia,  NY  1A063 

Also  participating:  Dr.  T.  Rywick.  Dr.  D.  Hess,  Dr.  J.  Peterson.  Dr.  A.  Popp 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  Number:  ^„  Extension: 

•  716  673-31ZJ  ? 

ERIC  ,  315 


REDESIGN  OF  AN  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY  COURSE 


General  Psychology  i 


Our  Psychology  Department  was  faced  with  the  probl^  of  increased  .enroll- 
ment witi^oul:  any  prospects  for  additional  teachers.    We  sought  to  develop 
a  course  which  vSuld  have  educational  validity,  and  still  handle  a  great 
many  students.    At  the  present  time,  'we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  design  which 
we  hope  will'satisfy  these  two  problems.    The  proposed  courise  would  consist 
of  three  separate  weekly  meetings  for  each  student.    The  first  of  these  would 
be  a  large  lecture  holding  approximately  350  students.    The  second  would  be 
a  small  group  fo  22  students.    The  final  meeting  would  be  in  a  group  of  44 
students.     The  large  lecture  is  intended  to  introduce  the  topic  or  unit  to 
be  considered  f  or  the  weeR.    Thei^ie  will  be  no  attempt  in  this  to  convey 
a  great  deal  of  infoirmation.     Instead,  the  intention  will  be  motivational. 
During  the  second,  meeting,  students  will  be  exposed  to  a  wide  variety 
lof  experiences  including  laboratories,  class  discussions,  demonstrations, 
etc.     Some  testing,  as  well  as  viewing  movies,  TV  tapes,  and  discussion  will 
take  plac^  during  the  third  meeting.  '  The  700  students  enroll^  in  the  course 
will  be  taught  by  just  three  instructors.    A  minimum  of  12  undergraduate 
teaching  assistants  are  also  used  to  assist  with  the  two  smaller  teiz^fe  groups. 
An  Important  feature  of  the  course  is  the , development  of  a  study  guide 
which  is    designed  to  assist  the  student  to  understand  the  expectations  of 
the  instructors  for  each  of  the  sectioiis  or  units  in  the  course.    The  study 
guide  underscores  the  importance  of  particular  points  made  in  the  textbopk, 
fills  in  areas  that         instructors  regard  as  deficiencies,  aild  prepares 
the  student  for  material  in  each  of  the  three  meetings.    Evaluation  of  the 
success  of .this  project  has  been  planned  and  will  consist.  In  part,  of  a 
comparison  of  material  learned  in  this  format  as  opposed  to  a  traditional 
forpiat. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
Thf  inmaatilin  involves: 

Gil  Kreshnitm 

□  Sophomores 

□  juniors 

□  S(?niors 


'E3  Psychology  Majors 

Q  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Sludenis 

□  Other  (specify): 


Pr^ere(|uisite\s  for  students  who  participate  inJnn()vation; 


none 


Nuinher  of  students  who  parircipate  in  innovation  per  year:  7QQ  per  seraestei; 
How  lonj4  has  the  innovation ^^een  in  effect?  — 0 —  years 

Apprfjxiin.ite  Timounl  of  initial  fundin>4  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  10 > 000 
Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  2  ' 

hA.dualion  done  on  innovation: 

53  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

63  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
b  Other  (specily):  '  ^ 


INSIMTU TIONAI.  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  aciuJemic  year 
Number  of  full-'time-etjuivalent  faculty: 


14 


Number  of  fi^'iiior  majt)rs  in  the  department;    300+   X\\  applicable) 

Si/.e  of  Institution 

T()tal  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  5QQQ  — 


C.haraclenstics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City  ^ 
63  fNd)lic-State  .      .  . 

□  Private 

□  Urban 

Q  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only  . 

□  Women  only 

□  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 


F'redoniin.m't  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

a  SemesteiP       □  Quarter       □  Trimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  Michael  H-   Slegel,  Ph.D. 

Title:  Professor  &  Chairman 

Department:  Psychology 

Institution:  State  University  College 

Address:  Oneonta,  N.Y.  13820 


llndei»^raduate  level  program^ 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post^Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

B  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  607 


Number:  431-3223 
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Extension: 


AN  APPLICATION  OF  BEHAVIOR  PRINCIPLES 
TO  THE  TEACHING   OF  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


Genera  1   Psychol ogy 


Two  classes  of   general    psychology   students   Served   as-  subjects 
In  an  experiment  designed   to  evaluate  a   Personalized  Instruction 
technique.     'Another  variable  of  concern  was   the   personality  of  the 
In^ilvlcKTaV     The   students  were  tested  on   t  he    I  n  n  e  r -d  I  r  ec  t  ed  scale 
of   thgrPer^sonal    Orientation. Inventory    (S  hos  trom,    1966).      It  wels  pre- 
dicted  that   the   PSI    group  would   perform  better  on   tests   than  the 
lecture  group  and   thatthe   Inner -directed    Individuals  would  score 
better  on   tests   than   the  other-directed    Individuals.     Seven  senior 
psychology   honors   students   served   as   proctors   for.  the  PSI  class. 

An  eight  o'clock   class   consisting   of   83   students  was   chosen  for* 
the   PSI   and   a   nine  o'clock  class  consisting  of    1 08-  students  was      .  . 
chosen  for   the  "lecture  course.      In-the    lecture   section   the  students 
had   to  attend    lectures   and   take  a   test  on  each  of   fourunlts  and  a 
midterm  and   final.     The   unit    tests   did  not  count  on   the   grade  and 
were,  "in  effect,    practl.ce  tests.     The  grades  were  determined  from 
the  midterm  and   f,inal.      Understanding   Human   Behavior   by   J  a  me  s 
McConnell   was   used   as   a   text   by   both  class€;s. 

The  PSI   class  w^,s   broken    into   seven  groups   ranging    In   size  from 
eight'  to  thirteen   students   and  each  group  was   assigned   to  a  proctor. 
The   PSI    students   had   to   sign   a   contract  outlining   their  responsibil- 
ities  and   how  they  would   be  graded.  1  The   students   ha,d   to  comple*te 
four   units   and   pass   a  ''midterm  and   final    exam  on   this  material.  On 
each   unit,    the  workbook   that   accompanied   the   text   had   to   be  completed 
by  a   deadline  and  approved   by   the   stllTdent's   proctor.^  Successful 
completion   of   the  workbook  was   followed   byV^test   over   that   unit.  rr 
the   student  mc^de   85%  or   better   he  moved  on   to   the   next   unit.      If  he 
made    less^than   8S%   he  was   retes't^d   on   a   different   form  of    the  unit 
test   a  max^lmum  of   four   times.     Any   student   falling   all    four   forms  was 
required  todropthecourse. 

The  PSI    class   had   a  midterm  average  of  Al.7^  and   the  lecture 
class   a  midterm  average  of   36.22  out  of   a   total    of   59  points.  These 
means  were   significantly  different,   ^(175)       6.313y  £<  .  0 1  .     The  mean 
score   at   the  end  of   the   coarse  was    126.60'and   the  mean  of   the  lecture 
group  was   117-75  out  of   a   total         I6I    points.     These  scores  were 
significantly  different,   t_(l66)   =  3-73,  £<  .  0 1  .      In   regard   to  person- 
ality,  no  differences   were  found    In   the  grades  of   those  students 
classified   as    Inner-directed   and   those  classified   as  o t he r -d I r ec t ed 
on   the   POI.  .  The   students   rated   the  workload   as   more  d  I  f  f  I  cu  1  t    I  n  the 
PSMclass,    and   rated   the   teaching   technique  as   more  efficient  than 
did   the   lecture  clasa<^  There  was   a   drop   rate  of  In   the  lecture 

^class   and   7.2%    In   tJhe  /  SIclass.       ^  ^  ^ 

The  proctors'  URt  p£r:cen  t  I  1  e  scores  (X  *  86.5)  were  compared  fo 
honor  students'  Scores  (X  =  7^-93)  In  the  past  three  years  and  were- 
found   to  be   s  I  g  n  I  f  I  c  a  n  1 1  y  h  I  g^he  r  ,   ^(18)   =   11817,  £<.05. 
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INNOVA'nON  [)ATA 

rhi*  innov.itinn  involves;  .      '  * 

OD  Kn'shim*n  v  (S  Fsyuhology  Majors 

□  Sophomores  '  .  □  Non-Majors 

□  hiniors  03  H()n{)rs  Students 

□  Si'niiirs  *   □  Other  (specify): 

* 

Pn*rr(|uisiti»s  for  students  who  p^jrlicipate  in  innovation; 
No  prerequisites  for  freshmen. 
Proctors  must  be  Psychology  majors. 

\mnlxM'  of  students  who  participa-te  in  innovation  per  year:     1  QQ 

fiow  lon)4  h.Ks  (he  innovation  l)een  in  effect?  >-.^J_  years     '  ' 

A[)[)roxiin<ile  .inioiint  {>f  initial  lunciinjj  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  1000    ^' ' 
Apf)ro\im,ile  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  onj^oin^  project  =  $    2QQ  • 

Kvalualion  done  on  innovation: 

QO  Student  opinion  c^uestionnaires. 

QQ  Measures  of  stucient  [)erformanT:e  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  jjroup(s) 

□  ()5,her  (specify): 

INSTITUTIQNAI.  [)ATA  ^ 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  yvMv 

'  '  Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  Vk  

Niim[)e)fi'yj  senior  majors  in  the  liepartmenl:    1  5       (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Inst  it  ul  ion  '  '  *  ♦ 

'I'otal  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  acatiemic  year:  _ 

(ihiiracteristics  of  Institution 

09  Public-Ciity           '  OQ  LJnderj^raduate  level  program  ' 

□  I*ublir.-State  IS  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  F^rivate  ,  □  Post-BaccaTaureate  Doctoral  ^ 

•□  Urban  ,  a 

DJ  Non-llrban  ^         IS  Liberal  Arts           ^  ^ 

DQ  Teacher  Preparatory  • 

□  Men  only  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 
(29  Coed 

□  (Community  or  Junior  College  '  . 

Predominant  Calendar  System  al  Your  Institution 

OSemesler       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       0  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:         Billy   L.   5mlth  Robert  Feese 

Title:  As  soc  I  a  te  P  r  of  es  s  o  r  Assistant  Professor 

Department:Psychology  Psychology 

Institution:  University  of  Central  Arkansas  University  of  Centra  1^ Arkansas 
AcJdress:      Conway,  AR        72032  Conway,   AR  72032 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)    501            Number:   329-2931        "      Extension:  Sm  1 1  h:  23^,33^ 

Feese:  3^^,358 
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PERSONALIZED  SYSTEM  FOR  MASS-ENROLLMENT  COURSES  USING  INTERACTIVE  VIDEOTAPES, 
WITH  MASTERY  (HIITERIA,  SELF-PACIN6  AND  EXTENSIVE  INDIVIDUAL  TUTORIALS 


Introductory  Psychology  ,  ' 

,  '-^  ■  ' 

Standard  Personalized  System  of  Instruction  (PSI)  courses  are  designed  for  small-to- 
moderate  class  sizes,  using  traditional  text  materials  in  unit  format,  a  student- 
to-tutor  ratio  not  greatly  exceeding  10:1,  vrlth  th6  course  instructor  in  frequent 
attendance  to  ,help  resolve  ambiguities  in  content  presentation  as  individual 
students  and  tutors  run  into  problems.     The  staffing  problem  becomes  insurmoun4 
table  when  a  department  wants  to  extend  this  plan  to  its  mass-enrollment  courses*. 
Our  innovation,  which  involves  programmed  content  presentation  with  interactive 
videotapes,  and  a  central  instructional  facility  substituting  for  classrooms,  allows 
the  desired  features  of  PSI  (self-pacing  with ^mastery,  extensive  personal  contacts, 
attention  to  individual  study  problems),  to  be  implemented  for  groups  up  to  1400. 
It  works  well  for  small  groups,  too. 

The  System:  The  student  masters  10  successive  content  units  in  the  one-quarter 
course*     When  study  is  completed  on  a  unit,  the  student  comes  to  the  central 
instructional  facility  and  requests  an  oral  screening  question  from  a  teaching 
assistant  (see  figure).     If  the  answer,  and  associ^ed  brief  discussion,  are  Judged 
satisfactory,  the  student  then  requests  a  written  quiz  form  for  that  unit.  If 
further  preparation  is  necessary ,^ the  student  sees  a  tutor  first,  who  advises 
him/her  on  ways  to  study  before  coming  in  for  another  "attempt."    The  written 
quiz  is  taken  in  a  quiet,  proctored  room  with  individual  carrels,  and  is  scored 
immediately  upon  completion.     Every  student  then  meets  a  tutor,  and'  they  retire 
to  the  tutorial  room  for  further  discussion,  whether  or  not  the  90%  mastery 
criterion  was  achieved.     The  central  instructional  facility  serves  several  PSI 
courses  simultaneously,  and  is  staffed-  by  administrative  assistants  and  work-study 
students,  in  addition  to  teaching  personnel. 


Content  Presentation:  The  text  and  co- 
ordinated videotapes  emphasize  a  simu- 
lated lab  experience:  the  .student  con- 
tinually records  raw  data,  performs 
analyses  and  writes  conclusions.  With 
a  ^f rame-by~f rame  format,   the  student's 
responses  are  confirmed  throughout  each 
sessidn.     Preparation  and  extensions 
assignments  are  required  for  each  video- 
tape "meeting."    Videotapes  are  avail- 
able on  a  flexible  schedule  throughout 
the  week,'  permitting  students  self-paced 
rates.  s  ^ 

JTutors :  Undergraduates  who  have  excelled 
may  enroll  in  teaching  practica  which 
include  tutorial  duties  at  the  central 
instructional  facility.     The  teaching 
staff  may  include  as  many  as  75  peer, 
tutors,  along  with  the  instructor  and 
a  few  graduate  student  advisors.  The 
practica  also  include  a  literature  sur- 
vey, tutorial  training  seminars:  and 
weekly  staff  meetings. 


a.  student  enters  for  oral  screfenlng  question, 

b.  student  requests  written  qiH:z~ftmn  ^ 

c.  student  completes  quiz  in  proctored  carrel 

d.  student  returns  quiz  for  Immediate 
scoring  an^  meets  tutor 

e.  student  and  tutor  take  carrel  in  tutorial  area 
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(NNOVATION  DATA    '  ^  . 

Thv  innoviilion  involves. 

B  Kn'shnii»n  O  Psychology  Majors 

63  Sophoiiiores  \  '  (3  Non-Majors  ^ 

A  Juniors-  Ci  Honors  Sludenis 

B  Seniors  *  □  Other  (specify);         ^  j 

l^rereqiii.sili'S  for  sludenis  who  participate  in  innovation: 

admissipn  Into  any  degree  program  at  Northeastern  University 

Nunilier  of  students  who  pdrticipate  in  innovation  pt;r  year:25fl0_^ 

How  lon>4  has  the  innovation  been  in  fffect?     ^      years  . 

X|)|)ro\iniati'  Hinounl  ol  inilhil  funchng  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovati(jn  =  $-l  

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $ 

Kvidutition  done  on  innovalicm: 

S  Student  opinion  questionnaires' 

Z\  Metufures.  of  sluderrt  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
□  Other  (specify): 


INSTH  UTIONAI.  DA  PA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-l ime-t>tjuivalent  facull y:  

Number  ol  st'oior  majors  m  the  department:  (If  applicable) 

Sa/e  of  Instifution 

Total  student  I'nrollnient  in  1974-75  academic  year:  35^000 

(ih.iractrnstics  of  Inst itulion  I 

□  fMibh(:-(\(y           .  Gi  I In^rgraduate  level  program 

□  f^iblic-Klate  Q  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
S  Private  C9  Post-Baccalaureute  Doctoral 
C  Urban 

□  Non-Urbfin  (52  Liberal  Arts 

19  Teac^her  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  "             (S  Professional 

□  Women  only 

B  Coed  / 

□  (iommunity  or  Junior  (College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semeslrr      (2  Quarter       □  Trimester       0  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:.         '  Mlchkel  Terman 

Title:  Assoc.  Professor 

Department:  Psychology 

Institution:  Northeastern  University 

Address:  Boston,  MA  02115 


.     Telephone:  (Area  Code)  N^mber:      437-3791  Extension: 
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EXPANDING  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY  THROUGH  BROADCAST 
TELEVISION 


^  Introductory  Psychology 


The  primary  objective  of  this  project  was  to  make  the  Introductory  Psychology  course 
(Conveniently  available  at  home,,  to  students  who  could  not  or  would  not  attend  regu- 
larly scheduled  class  meetings  on  cam\>us«    Because  the  course  had  been  taught  on  campus 
vfa  closed  circuit  TV  for  several  years,  Implementation  of  the  new  approach  simply 
required  upgrading  th^  quality  of  the  existing  28-tape  lecture  series  and  then  airing 
the  lectures  on  KYNE-TV,  an*  ETV  station  located  on  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  OmaRa 

^campus.    Each  week  during  the  semester,  two  of  the  50  minute  tapes  were  broadcast  with 
each  of  these  lectures  broadcast  at  two  times  -  lOp.m.  and  7:30  a.m.  on  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  Thursday  combinations.    Some  of  the  students  came  to  the  campus  once 
each  week  for  a  regularly  scheduled  50  minute  daytime  or  early  evening  discussion 
section  led  by  a  graduate  teaching  assistant.    The  three  tests  given  during  the 
semester  were  takfen  in  these  discussion  sections'.    The  discussion  sections  were 
Intended  to  offer  the  students,  personal  contact  with  someone  who  could  answer  questions  < 
concerning  the  lectures  or;  the  textbook  assignments  associated  with  the  lecture  topics. 
For  these  students,  t^e  course  v^s  exactly  the  same  as  the  course  talcen  by  students- 
watching  closed  circuit  TV  lectures  on  campus.     Still  another  group  of  students  watched 
the  lectures  at  home,  read  the  textbdok  assignments,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  Independent 
study  manual,  took  the  course  without  attending  discussion  sections  on  campus.  These 
students  were  required  to  come  to  the  campus  three  Saturday  mornings  during  the  semester 
to  complete  the  course  exams.    Arrangements  were. made  to  give  the.  tests  to^groups  or  , 
individuals  in  off -campus  locations  if  necessary,  but  it  did  not  becrome  nece^ssaify.  , 
Offering  the  course  in  this  non-traditional  way  did  not  require  additional  faculty,  but 
one  additional  graduate  assistant  was  requested  in  order  to  offer  evening  discussion, 
sections.    The  only  additional  costs  were  those  involved   .n  developing  the  independent 
study  manual.    Tape  production  costs  were  not ^involved  because  the  tapes  were  already 
in  existence  for  use  in  the  closed  circuit  course.  fThe  number  of  students  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  availability  t)f  lectures  at  home  is  hard  to  assess.     In  the  fall  semester 
of  1973,  approximately  140  elected  to  register  for  lectures  at  home  plus  an  on-campus 

^discussion.     In  the  fall  of  1974,  an  additional  19  registered  for  the  independent  study  ' 
course,    jiowever,  46  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  for  the  closed  circuit,  on-campus 
course  indicated  they  watched  one  or  more  of  the  off-campus  broadcasts.    Similar  en- 
rollments have  been  maintained  in  more  recent  semesters •    A  survey  evaluation  at  the 
end  of  the  fall  1973  semester  indicated  that  SIX  of  the  respondents  preferred  more 
off-campus  credit  courses  through  television.    Not  one  of  the  independent  study 
registrants  in  the  fall  of  1974  recet^Lved  less  than  a  C  for  the  course.    Grade  tabula- 
tions have  not  been  made  for  the  other*  off-campus  students. 
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INNOVATION  UATA 
'I  hf  innovation  involves. 

B  Fn»shmen 

□  Sophomores 

□  |uninrs 

□  Seniors 


a  Psychology  Majt/rs 
CI  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 


l^rfn'quisites.  for  students  who  piirtlcipatr  in  innovation: 


None  .  . 

Niiniher  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  150-200       .  . 
Jhiw  lonj?  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  _  years 

Ajpproximatr  amount  of  initial  fundin>>  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation 
Approximate  amount  needeii  each  year  to  j^upport' onKoinR  project  =  $  ^^^9^ 

Kvcdualion  done  on  innovation: 

'  E3  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Me^isures  of  student  performiurice  ia  comparison  with  non-innovation  control 

□  -Other  (specifyj: 


^  2jOOO 


^roup(s) 


'  INSi  lTUTIONAI.  DATA    .  ' 

Si/e  of  Deparlmenl  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty; 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department: 


(if  applicable) 


Si/e  of  InsUtutionj-^..  *  | 

Tolarstudeni  enrollment  in  1974-75  acailemic  year: — 13 1 000-1  k , 000/ aemeater j 


Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Pul^lic-City 
£]  Public-Stale 

□  Private 
E)  U^ban 

^    a  Noh^ban  ^ 

□  Men  only 

□  Woitien  only 
'     £3  Coed 

^  □  (Community  or  junior  College 
Predonnnanl#t:alendar  System  at  Your  InstitutJ 


63  Undergraduate  level  progr#im 

Q  Post-Baccalaureate  Master«'8 

63  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 
SI  Professional  • 

i 


on 


Q  Semester      □  Quarter      □  Trimester      □  4-1-4  Other  (Specify): 


INNOVATOR  DATA 

^4)|tme: 
Title: 

Dfjparlment: 

Institution: 

Address: 


Dr.  James  M.  Thomas  ^ 

Ass Is .  Prof essor 

Psychology 

University  of  Nebraska,  P.O.  Box  688 
Omaha 9  Nebraska  68104 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)      ^02  Number:  554-2580 
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Extension: 
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ROLE-PLAYING  AS  A  SUPPLEMENTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  TECHNIQUE  IN  INTRODUCTORY 

PSYCHOLOGY 


General  Psychology 


/ 

The  behavioral  objective  of  this  course  is  generally  oriented  to  a 
humanistic  approach  of  "relevancy  to  life."    Role-playing  is  often  a 
highly  effective  way  to  achieve  this  objective,  since  it  enhances  understanding 
of  instructional  materials  and  empathy  of  inteirpersonal  interaction.  The 
enactment  of  roles  promoJtes  enthusiasm  and  comprehension. 

For  every  topic  covered,  two  role-playing  "situations"  relevant  to  a 
student's  life  are  created  by  students  who  are  contracted  to  fulfill  the 
requi remet>t.  with  the  reward  of  a  grade.     (The  number  of  role-playing 
situations  depends  on  the  size  of  the  class.     In  my  experience,  a  class  that 
has  between  12  and  20  students  works  best.)     Following  are  some  suggested 
examples : 

Perception:     Different  people's  reaction  to  the  same  situation, 
e.g.   two  witnesses'  accounts  of  the  same  accident 

teaming:        Shaping  of  behavior  in  the  course  of  dating 

Motivation:     Unwanted  pregnancy  faced  by  a  high-school  girl  who 
tries  to  tell  her  boyfriend  about  the  problem 

Emotion:  Different  expressions  of  emotion  among  different^ 

cultures 

Social  Psychology:    Notiverbal  commun^ation  at  a  cocktail  party 

Personality :  Different  forms  of  defemre  mechanisms  , 

Adjustment  and  Disorder:     A  hypochondriac's  complaiJnt  to  a  .friend 

The  students  work  in  teams.     Ideally,  heterosexual  dyads  should  be 
created,  but  occasionally  the  form  t;hat  the  created  situation  demands  will 
be  u9ed.     Among  college  students,  interpersonal  interaction  finds  its  best 
expression  in  the  form  of  heterosexual  relationships.     If  the  student  has 
a  preference  for  forming  a  dyad  with  a  particular  student  in  the  class,  high 
priority  is  awarded  t^o  the  request.     Otherwise,  the  instructor  can  arbitrarily 
assign  the  team. 

Evaluation  is  based  on- both  the  instructor's  assessment:  aqd  peer  ratings 
after  each  role-playing.     Evaluations  include  Gwp  major  criteria:  relevancy 
to  life  and  innovativeness.  ' 

The  method  employed' here  of fers  several  advantages.     First,  it  motivates 
the^students  to  rfead  the  material  in  advance  so  that  they  can  select  their 
topic 4:he  ideas  for  the  "situation."     Second,  it  involves  students'  activ€^ 
participation  in  class,  and  promotes  interpersonal  cohesiveness  in  the  giroup. 
Finally,  it  is  believed  that  such  an  approach  can  be  applied  to  all  insti- 
tutions, whether  community  colleges  or  senior  colleges;  and  all  locales » 
metropolitan  or  rural,  since  the  situational  episodes  created  oftei*4^.re 
derived  from  the  students'  own  experiences,  which  reflect  the  community  norm. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

The  innovation  involves. 

Q  Freshrnen 
Q  Sophomores 

□  Juniors  ^ 

□  Seniors 


S  Psychology  Majors 
53  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 


Prerfquisiles  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation:  " 

Students  who  have  thej first-semester  Introductory  Psycholo&y. 


Number  of  students  v^ho  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  —40 — 
How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  'L-  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  3^0_ 

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  — 

Hvaluation  done  on'innovation: 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires  '  ,  ^ 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  w\\h  non-innovation  control  group(s)  ^ 

□  Other  Ispecify):    As  indicated  in  the  proposal. 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-lime'equivalent  faculty: 


I 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  th^  department: 


(if  applicable) 


Size  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  4flOO 


Characteristics  of  Institution 

g  Public-City  -  . 

□  Public-Stale 

□  Private 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
B  Coed 

IS  Community  or  Junior  College 


Prrdorliinant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

QSemester*      □  Quarter       □  Trimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

ivjame:  Tsun  George  Wang 


IS  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Ba,ccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaurftte  Doctoral 

I 

□  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


□  Dther  (Specify): 


Title: 

Department: 

Institution: 

Address: 


Dr. 
Instructor 
Social  Science 
Cooke  Coinmunity  College 
P.O.  Box  815 
Gainesville,  Tx.  76240 


ERIC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  817 


Number:  668-7731 
668-7735 
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Extension:  64 


VARIATIONS  ON  KELl-ER'S    PS  I  METHOD  FOR  TEACHING  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY 


rintroductory  Psychology 


\ 


The  PSI  method  was  applied, to  teaching  a  large  section  of  Introductory 
Psychology  (Approximately  90-150  students)  during  the  last  two  years.  >The/  , 
proctors  were  given  three  hours  of  credit  for  their  work,  and  enough  proctors  • 
were  recruited  each  semester  to  give  about  a  7;1  student-proctor  rati^",  IVenty 
units^ere  prepared,  jfch  with  a  detailed  sutdy  guide.     Only  17  unitS'^lntroduc^ 
new  content:     3  units  were  ''review  units"  for  which  the  student  had  to  prepare;, 
answers    to  several  integrative  essay  questions  and  answer  these  questions  in  t 
a  group  discussion  led  by  the  instructor.     In  addition,  each  unit's  study 
guide  had  3  essay  questions    which  the  student  Jiad  to  prepare;  one  of  these 
appeared  on  the  quiz  for  that  unit  and  had  to  be  answered  orally  *to  the  proctor. 
Nin6  alternate  forms  of  each  unit  quiz  were  prepared  via  a  computer  program 
(available  from  the  author).     A  detailed  explanation  of  the  Keller  Plan  and  course 
procedure,  and  a  paper  entitled  "Tips  and  Suggestions  for  Studyrng  and  Learning" 
were  prepared  "by  the  author  and  were  mandatory  reading  for  the  first  unit  of  the 
course|^hu8  ensuring  students*  understanding  of  the  course  rationale^x^xocedure, 
and  howll^Btudy  for  it.     The  class  meets  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  for  14 
weeks;  V32  days  are  quiz  days,  and  the  remaining  ten  are  voluntary  enrichment  days 
vrLth  films  and  demonstrations  (with  excellent  attendance  since  instituting  a  1- 
pbint  bonus  for  attending).     The  major  tost  for^ the  course  involved  Xerox  and 
duplication  costs  for  quizzees  and  sti^y  guides   (50-75$).    A  comparison  of  achieve- 
ment with  the  cojitrol  group  and  a  later  follow-up  is  planned.     Student  opini^ 
questionnaires  indicate  that  the  course  is  regarded  as  highly  successful  (85%  ' 

0 

would  reSonmend  it  to  a  friend),  and  grade  distribution  is  typical  for  a  Keller 
course  (60-75%  A's).    .  ' 
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[NNOVATION  DATA 
*l*hi'  innnvation  inv<»lvt»s: 

CD  Kroshmen  IS  Psychcjio^y  Ma^KS 

Kl  Sophomores  .      S  Nun-Majors  .  .  ^  jV, 

□  iijniors  "  Q  Honors  Styilenls 

□  Seniors  '         □  ^'her  r»p^cify): 

I'nTeijuisiles  for  stuilenls  who  p.irl j(:i()alr  m  innovation: 
NONE 

'\umlHT  (»f  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  150_^ 
Hf)vv  IcmR  has  the  innovation  been  in  elfecl/  — 2 —  years 

Ahpr.)Min.i»r  .iin..unt  ..1  initial  funilinK  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $050- 

^                                 •             ,  <cO' 
Approxiniale  .mioiint  needed  e.ich  ye.ir  to  sU[)port  onHuiOH  project  =  »  ^ 

Kv.ihialion  done  on  innovation:  * 

DQ  Stuilenl  f)[jinion  ijuestionnaires  r  i 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-mnovation  control  ^roup|s) 

□  Other  (specify) 


IXSriTllTlONAL  DATA 


Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  fulMime-equivalent  faculty: — 29 —  . 

Number  of  senior  mafors  in  the  department:  150  (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  institution  '  VSOO 

•'n)tal  student  enrolbnenl  in  1974-75  academic  year:  /-'^^  


EI^C 


Characteristics  of  Institution  •  '  - 

□  Publlc-ritv  '  °  llnderRraduate  level  pr()f>riim 
a  Public-State                    '    -  Ca  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private  ^  Post-Baccalaureate  D(jcl(jral 

[3  Urban  ^  \ 

□  Non-Urban  M  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 
•  □  Men  on  ly  □  Professional 

□  Women  only      .  \ 
a  Coed 

□H:ommunity  or  junior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter  ,  □  Trimester       E314.1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA  , 

Name:    Pbilip  B-  Young 

Assistant  Professor 
Department:  Psychology 
Institotion:      Towson  State  College 
Address:         Baltimore,  Maryland 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)    301  Number  823-7500  Extension:  84C 
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STUDENT-LED  'SEMINARS 


Adjustment  and  Perspnal  Growth 


A  psychology  of  adjustment  course  (personal  gro]&^'€h)  ts  taught  tQ^^ffGminars  led  by -under- 
graduates.    Seminar  leaders  receive  six  credits  (In  "Teaching  Psychology")  and  seminar 
jjarticipants  receive  three  credits  (in  "psychology  of  Adjustment"),     Each  week  is  deVoted 
to  one  topic- in  personal  growth,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  apply  the  materials*  to    /  , 
their  own  lives.  • 

The  course  structure  is  pyramidal.     Early  In  the  week  the  instructor  meets  with  the  leaders 
(eight  leaders  at  a  time) ,  and  twice  later  in  the  week  each  leader'meets  with  the  eight 
participants  enrolled  in  his  own  seminar. 

» 

l-eaders  keep  Journals  in  which  they  record  plans  for  each  meeting  o^  their  own  seminars 
and  also  an  account  of  each  meeting.     In  flinstruc tor-leader  meetings  problems  and  successes 
of  the  past  week  are  considered,  and  plans  for  the  current  week  are  shared  and  modeled. 
General  problems  such  as  leadership  and  grading  are  also  discussed.* 


'  The  first  leader-participant  meeting  of  the  wfeek  generally  concentrates  on  the  readings 
>over  a  topic,  and  the  second  emphasizes  personal  appliceition  cff  the  materials.^  Vprious 
group  growth  techniques  are  used  and  also  ifilms,  projects,  min^l|»^rs ,  arid  outings. 

Leaders  recommend  participants*  grades,  to  the  instructor,  and  lieaders  may  ask  the  assis- 
tance of  the. participants  in  making  recommendations.     Participants,  in  turn,  recommend 
leader  gr^d^s  to  the  instructor.     Lea^ders  meet  with  their  participants  in  individual 
evaluation  conference's  twice  during  the  semester.  *  , 

Following  each  leader-participant  meeting  (with  some  exceptions),  the  leader  grades  each 
participant's  performance.     A  five-point  scale  is  recommended:     5  "  A,  4  «  B,  3  ■  C,  2  " 
*  D,  1  ^  F.    Absent  students  receive  0.     Final  grades  are  based  on  the  total  points  .accumu- 
lated during  the  semester,  but  the  two  lowest  scores  are  discarded.    Leaders  are  p^rmjtted 
to  use  other  system^  as  long  as  each  participant's  performance  is  graded  and  recorded. 

At  the  end  of  the  semester  each  s&ainar  is  eyaluated  using  a  university-wide  set  of  ob- 
jective scales.    The  seminars  typically  achieve  high  ratings  in  these  evaluations  ahd 
are  particularly  successful  in  reaching  affectiye  goals.     Students  generally  indicate 
that  th^y  are  interested  in  and  challenged  by  the  seminars,  that  they  learn  to  under-*    '  ^ 
stand  themselviBS  and  others  better,  and  that  they  would. like  more  courses  taught  in  this 
way.     They  also  rate  seminar  leaderchigh  as  compared  to  regular  university  instructors. 

This  adjustment  course  Is  one  of  several  (others  presently  include  introductory  psychology, 
anthropology,  English,  microbiology,  and  religion)   taught  in  this  way  and  housed  together. 
Students  generally  participate  in  more  than  one  course,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  create 
a^small  community  within  the  larger  and  more  impersonal  university. 
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rNNOVATION  PAi 
'\'\w  inncjvation  i/iv(7Tves 
□  Frrshmnn  □  Psychology  Majors 


□  Sophomores  .  '      ^  □  Non-Majors 

□  l"ni<'rs  □  Honors  Students  i/u^^^e  onri  Ipvels 
Seniors                                   63  Other  (specify):  Undergraduates  of  all  kinds  and  levexS 

Proret|uisi!es.for  students  who  participate  in  innovation:  \ 

tl^^r^  ill  ::u-::inr.ef  r:;.c.ea  ..ro.^  a  special  procedure 

Number'  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:    ??8    "  " 
How  lon^  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?    5  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $_Q  - 

Approximate  amount  needed  each  yea^r  to  support  ongoing  project  =   

Kvaluation  (tone  on  innovation: 

C3t  Slu(ient  opinion  questionnaires     ,  .         .  * 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify):  '  * 

^      ■  t  •  ■ 

INSTITUTIONAL  DATA   ^  ' 


Hii/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year  K  - 

Nun^ber  of  full-time-equivalent:  faculty:  — 22  

'     Numlier  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  3QX)  (if  appj>t:able) 

Si/.r»  of  Institut-ion  ^1  qqq 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  —  

('characteristics  ()f  Institution 

□  Pul)ll(:-City  Cfl  Undergraduate  level  program 
□fc  F^ibbc-State  Q-^Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private  '                S  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban  ^ 

□  Non-Urban  CI  Liberal  Arts 

Ca  Teacher  Preparatory 
O  Men  oniy     .  O  Professional 

□  Women  only  '  - 
gg  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 

Prpdominanf  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

12  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       0  4-1-4       □  Othe^'>§iJecify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:        Abe  Axkoff 

Title:  .       Profe3Sor  of  psychology  -  ^ 

Dp  par  I  men  t  ;Psy  chology 
hislitiition:  University-  o\  Hawaii 
Address:     Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  qqq        Number:    )  948-8224  ^  ^  Extension: 
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THE  USE  OF  PERSONALIZED  INSTRUCTION  AND  SELF-MODIFICATION  PROJECTS 
IN  A  BEHAVIORAL  SELF-CONTROL  COURSE 


Behavior  Modification 


An  advanced  undergraduate  course  entitled  "Behavioural  approaches  »to  self- 
control"  was  taught, by  the  authors  during  the  fall  of  1974.     The  goals  of  the 
course  Vere  to  have  students  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  growing  literature 
on  behavioi;4l  self-control  and  to  acquire  personal  self-man§gement  skills.  To 
achieve  these  goals,  behavioral  principles  were  utilized  in  the  course  design. 
The  course  consisted  of  20  students  who  had  completed  a  previous  course  in  learning. 

A  personalized  system  of  instruction  (PSI)  was  used  in  conjunction  with  course 
readings.    There  were  eight  units  consisting  of  three  to  five  short  articles  each. 
A  ninth  unit  was  prepared  by  students  in  an  area  of  individual  interest.  In 
keeping  with  standard  PSI  procedures,  students  completed  the  course  readings  at 
their  own  pace.     Each  unit  was  completed  by  passing  a  short  quiz  during'  an  indi-  * 
vidual  performatice  session  with  an  instructor,    A  quiz  was  re-administered  without 
penalty  until  the  student  passed.     Each  completed  unit  was  worth  10  points.  Three 
times  during  the  lO-week  quarter  students  had  the  opportunity  to  earn  five  bonus 
points  for  working  at  a  rate  of  one  unit  per  week.  *  . 

Instruction  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  self-modif icat;^  projects  was 
provided  in  weekly,  two-hour  group  meetings.     Students  conducted  programs  on  be- 
haviors they  wished  to  modify  (e.g.,  increase  study  time,  weight  reduction,  decrease 
smoking).    Weekly  reading  and  written  assignments  guided  students  in  (a)  pinpointing 
target  behaviors,  (b)  self-monitoring  baseline  data,   (c)  formulating  treatment 
strategies,  an4  (d)  implementing  programs.    Admission  to  group  meetings  was  contin- 
gent upon  the  completion  of  weekly  written  assignments .    Five  points  were  earned 
for  completing  assignments.     Students  received  five  additional  points  for  attending 
group  meetings. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  students  earned  the  185  points  necessary  for  an  A. 
Performance  session  results  showed  that  students  maintained  a  steady  rate  of 
progress.    Of  the  total  number  of  units  completed,  approximately  10%  were  com- 
pleted during  each  week.     Self -monitoring  data  from  self-modification  projects 
revealed  that  students  were  generally  successful  in  changing  their  behavigr  from 
baseline  levels.    Ratings  of  final  project  reports  by  independent  Judges  indicated 
that  85%  of  the  students  were  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  projects.  On 
final ' evaluations,  students  favorably  endorsed  the  course  design  and  felt  confi- 
dent that  they  had  learned  generalizable  self  ^-management  skills. 
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INNOVATION  DATA  : 
Tht*  innovation  involves: 

□  Freshmen  ^  P&ychology  . Majors 

□  Sophomores  13  Non-Majors 

/•D  [uniors         ♦  □  Honors  Students 

B  Senit)rs  □  Other  (specify): 

Prerequisites  Por  students  who  participate  in  innovation:  a  previous  course  in  Leafrning 


Number  of  students  who  participate  In  innovation  per  year: — Z9. — 
How  lf)nj4  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  ll —  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  = 
Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoinj^  project  =  $ — Q   . 

Evaluation  done  <in  innovation: 


!S  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

g  Other  (specify):   S^f -monitoring  data  from  self-modification  projects,  quiz  results 
from  performance  sessions 

INSTl  rUTIONAL  DATA  - 
Sr/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year  ^Although  we  do  not  currently,  have 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:   this  information,  we  can  supply  it 

Numt)er  ol  senior'maj(jrs  in  the  department:  (if  applicable)  on  request) 

Si/t'  of  Institution  /  .  ' 

Total  sttident  enrollment  in  j974-75  academic  year:  lOtOOO  

Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Pul)Mc-City  □. Undergraduate  level  program 
QO  I^jblir-Slate  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Masters 

□  IVivale  E  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban 

(S  Non-Urban  (city  of  75,000)  g  Liberal  Arts  a, 

□  Teacher  Preparaloryjg^ 

□  Men  only  ?  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 
OS  Coed 

□  ('ommijnity  or  Junior  College 

Predominant  (calendar  Sysjem  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      IB  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNC3VATQR  DATA 

Name:  Manuel  Barrera,  Jr.  and  Russell  E.  Glasgow 
Title:    Graduate  students  in  clinical  .  psychology 
Department:  Psychology 
Institution:     University  of  Oregon 
Address:         1679  Agate  Street 

Eugene,  Oregon  97403 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)   503  Number:  686-4954  Extension: 
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A  PERSONALIZED  "PSYCHPLOGY  OF  ADJUSTMENT"  LABORATORY  COURSE  ^ 


Psychology  of  Adjustment;  Mental  Health,  Self-Control 


The  problem  was  to  develop  a  laboratory  in  a  self -paced  course  which 
allowed  students  to  make  contact  with  self-cont'rol  techniques  without 
the  loss  of  self -pacing.    The  problem  seemed  similar  to  fighting  Heis  en- 
berg's  principle.  -  '  • 

At  Minot  State  College,  about  80  st^idents  eaq^h  q\|arter'  take  an  "adjustment" 
course  entitled  "Dynamics  of  Adjustive  Behavior  and  Mental  Health:  (i-e.^Self- 
Control).    Texts  include  Adjustment;  modification  of  Self-Behavior  (self  published, 
1975)  and  Schwltzgebel  and  Kolb's  Changing  Human  Behavior  (McGraw-Hill,  1974).  In 
the  former  are  included  the  course  syllabus^ -and  appeal  for  self-c;ontrol,  a  unit  J 
on  PSI,  14  units  on  self-control,  5  review  units,  and  5  lab  units,\Each  unit 
includes  a  brief  introduction,  a  set  of  procedures  to  follow  for  study,  and  a  set 
of  study  questions.     A  review  quiz  follows'^a  cl^os^ly  related  sequence  of  about  4 
units.    A  set  of  self-mafiagement  project  instructions  follows  each  unit  review 
quiz-    The  first  lab  exerpise  asks^students  to  list  several  dissatisfactions, 
describe  three  of  them  in  brief,  and  describ6r-one  of  the  three" in  deta±l.  Each 
prpject  is  discussed  with  the  instructor  who,  after  reviewing  the  exercise  with 
the  student,  states  the  next  step.     If  -  the  instructions  were  followed,  the  student 
is  sent  to  a  proctor  who  records  the  pass  on  the  daily  data  sheet.    If  the  effort 
requires  some  additional  work,  the  student  is  asked  to  complete  it  and  the  attempt 
is  noted.     Students  work  through  the  five  laboratory  units  as  they  are  called  for 
until  a  final,  typewritten  paper  is  turned  in  on  the  5th  lab  unit-    Students  are 
permitted  to  take  the  final  exam  as  soon  as  the  final  paper  has  been  submitted  and 
accepted.    Before  and  after  the  course,  students  take  a  140-item,  multiple-choice 
exam.     Each  unit  quiz  consists  of  about  10  questions,  mixltiple-chpice,  short- 
answer  essay,  or  fill-in.    With  the  post-test,  students  receive  an  opinion 
questionnaire  which  surveys  reports  of  attitudes  and  interests. 

The  course  follows  the  Keller  plan  quite  closely.    It  is  fully  self-pacpd, 
requires  unit  mastery  (90%+),  uses  small  units. (about  5  to  10  page  units),  uses 
lectures  as  motivators  (4  are  scheduled  each  term,  only  students  "caught  up"  are 
allowed  to  attend),  and  proctors  are  used. 

The  course  evaluation  is  made  in  several  ways.    A  formative  evaluation  is  used 
in  which  students  are  examined  on > units  and  reviews;  if  errors  ate  found  in  the 
material,  they  are  immediately  corrected.     Pre-  and  post-tests  examine  for 
"learning",  (i.e.  a  summative  evaluation).    Responses^^^ survey  items  are  analyzed 
each  term.    Comparisons  are  also  made  with  other  course^^ taught  using  the  Keller 
method.    The  course  has  been  taught  by  me  for  6  quarters,  but  the  methods  des- 
cribed are  those  most  current  (Spring,  1975).     It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
course  has  evolved  considerably  since  its  inception.     From  student  reports,  the  most 
favorable  term  has  been  the  last  one.    However,  Improvements  remain;  for  example, 
taped  lectures  are  planned  for  future  courses.     It  is  also  planned  to  develop  the 
lab  manual  as  a  separate  text  to  encompass  greater  detail  in  projects.    A  reader 
specifically  designed  for  the  course  called  Self -Control:  Readings  in  Adjustment 
iCXerox,  1975)  Is  planned  for  use  in  future  terms. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

 »  — r  "  ^ 

The  innoVfilion  mvuivt'S>  ^ 

□  Freshmen  13  Psychology  Majors 
I3  Sophomores  □  Non-Majors 

□  liiniors  □  Honors  Students 

-  □  Seniors  ,      O  Other  (specify):  minors  and  sojne  other  specialties  such  as 

special  education* 

Prt»re(juisitPS  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 
Introductory  psychology 

Numl)er  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  about  300 
Fiow  lon«  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  ^  years 

Approximale^mount  of  mitial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  IQOO 
Approximate  amrHint  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  

Kvaluahon  done  on  innovation: 

Q  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  gRoup(s) 

ES  Other  (specify):    comparison  with  other  Keller  courses,  pre-  and  post-tests,  comparison 
with  past  classes 

INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  — SJZ^ 

Numl>er  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  _25  (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Institution  9900 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  — ±±^  


Characteristics  of  institution 

□  Pul)lic-(>ity  B  Undergraduate  level  program 
KI  Public-Stale  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
.□  Private  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban  K)  Liberal  Arts 

£]  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  □  Professional 

□  Women  onl^y 
0  f^oed 

□  Community  or  |unior  College  .  ^  ^ 

PriMlummant  Calendar'Syslem  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester^    ^Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  Anthony  Edwards 

Title:  Assistant  Professor 

Department:  Division  of  Education  and  Psychology 

Institution:  Mlnot  State  College 

Address;  Minot,  North  Dakota  58701 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)         701         Number:      838-6101  Extension:  332 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  LECTURING  VIA  AUDIO  AND  VISUAL  TAPE  . 


I 


Abnormal  Psychology 

\ 


I  tape  record  all,  and  video  tape  some,  of  my  lectures  to  this  class  of 
90-120  Juniors  and  seniors.    T^ie  tapes  are  routinely  played  back  in  the 
classroom  during  the  hour  preceding  the  next  lecture,  and  in  the  event 
of  illness  or  other  legitimate  absence  arrangements  are  made  for  private 
hearings.     This  procedure  .allows  some  flexibility  in  class  attendance, 
without  missing  any  content;  permits  the  student  to  relax  and  listen  for 
meaning  during  the  live  lecture,  knowing  that  overlooked  details  can  be 
filled  in  later,  by  tape;  makes  possible  review  and  warm-up  before  each 
lecture;  and^ permits  the  lecturer  to  listen  to  his  own  production,  which 
is  sometimes  useful  in  the  preparation  of  quizzes  and  in  self-criticism 
of  classroom  presentation.  ^ 

Any  visual  material  used  during  the  original  lecture,  whether  on  the 
chalkboard  or  on  a  mimeographed  handout,  is  provided  during  the  tape 
sessions.^ 

The  cost:   (a)  For  maximal  convenience,  it  is  necessary  to  reserve  the 
classroom  for  two  consecutive  hours,     (b)  The  lecturer  or  his  assistant 
must  take  a  few  minutes  to  set  up  for  the  pre-class  replay.    The  further 
effort,  to  record,  is  negligible,     (c)  The  assistant  or  the  lecturer 
must  fit  into  his  schedule  a  half-doz«n  private  sessions  a  week,  but 
with  a  little  routinizing,  a  session  requires  only  ^a  few  moments  of 
his  time.     (d)  A^mall  room,  conveniently  located,  must  be  reserved, for 
the  private  sessioi;is. 

The  only  benefit  that  I  have  verified  is  attitudinal.    The  students  ex- 
press their  appreciation  for  this  extra  help,  perhaps  ^reflecting  some 
shift  from  the  attitude  that  the  fecture-qulz  format  is  a  contest  between 
the  instructor  and  the  student,  toward  a  conviction  that  the  instruc- 
tor really  desires  to  facilitate  the  learning  process.  »  • 
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INJNiOVATION  DATA 

The  innovation  involves:  ^  . 

□  Freshmen  9  Psychology  Majors 

□  Sophomores  Q  Non-Majors 
[unitjps                                    H  Honors  Students 

£]  Seniors  □  Other  (specify): 

f^Terequisiles  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation:  ^ 

4  .         •  ■ 

Registration  In  the  course.     Introductory  Psychology  Is  prerequisite. 
Numfier  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  yerar:  30-120 
How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  — iO__  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $300  (audio  only^ 
Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  virtually  nothing 

Evaluation  done  on  innovation: 

Q  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify): 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  I3i\p«irlment  in  1974-75. academic  year 
Number  of  full-lime-equivalent  faculty: 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:    300    (if  applicable) 

Size  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  15|000  

Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City  B  Undergraduate  level  program 
B  Public-State  B  Post-Baccalaureato  Master  s 

□  F^rivate  ,         B  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban 

E3  Non-Urban  B  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 
B  Coed 

.  □  Community  or  junior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

IB  Semester      □  Quarter      □  Trimester      0  4-1-4      □  Other  (Specify): 


INNOVATOR  ey^TA 

Name:  Frank  W.  Finger 

Title:  Professor 
Department:  Psychology 
Institution:    University  of  Virginia 
Addres^s:       Gilmer  Hall,  University  of  Virginia 
Charlottesville,  Va.  22901 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)     804  Number:    924-3526  Extension: 
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TEACHING  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DYNAMIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY  TO  PROSPECTIVE  CLINICAL 

PSYCHOLOGISTS  AND  OTHER  MENTAL  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  ^  ^  . 

\      Clinical  Psychology 

Objective.     This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  students  in    psychology,  social  work,  psychi- 
atry, medicine,  nursing,  and  other  helping  professions,  as  well  as  paraprof ession^ls  preparing 
to  enter  the  mental  health  field.     Typically,  such  students  are  thrown  into  contact  with 
patients  with  very  little  or  only  inadequate  preparation,  so  that  their  therapy  supervisors 
have  their  hands  full  just  trying  to  deal  with  the  countless  patient  management  problems  that 
arise  on  day  to  day  basis.     This  leaves  little  room  for  the  teaching  of  the  theoretical  and 
conceptual  foundation  required  for  doing  effective  psychotherapy.     The  occasional  student  who 
comes  to  an  internship  or  a  practicum  situation  already  equipped  with  such  theoretical  know-^ 
ledge  l^inds  that  what  he  has  learned  has  very  little  relevance  to  the  clinical  setting  in  wh^ch 
he  is  now  working,  since  he  was  taught  in  a  nonclinical,  academic  atmosphere.     T^re  objective  of 
this  course  is  to  provide  them  with  these  tools  at  a  time  when  they  are  not  yet  seeing  patients 
or  are  just  starting  to  see  patients.     It  bridges  the  gap  between  the  classroom  and  clinic. 

Method     (Innovation) .     To  achieve  this  aim,  it  is  essential  that  abstract  concepts  Be  imparted 
in  a  clinically  meaningful  fashion,  so  that  they  come  to  life.     In  Phase  I  this  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  verbatim  transcripts  and  tape  recordings  of  therapy  sessions  conductred  by  thera- 
pists-in-training, i.e.,  by  more  advanced  students  who  have  already'  begun  doing  psychotherapy 
under  my  supervision.     These  transcripts  and  recordings  are  carefully  read,  listened  to,  ana- 
lyzed, and  discussed  .in  class.   I  have  accumulated  a  whole  "library"  of  such  protocols  and 
recordings,  with  the  consent  of  the  therapist-supervisess ,  whose  anonymity  has  been  carefully 
preserved  through  editing  of  the  material.     Similar  measures  have  been  taken  to  safeguard  the. 
patients'  confidentiality.     As  a  result  of  this  accumulation  I  now  have  therapy  session 
excerpts  illustrating  every  major  conciept  and  issue  relevant  to  the  psycho  tjierapy  process: 
'establisjiiing  the  working  alliance,  recognizing  resistance  and  transference,  timing  of  inter- 
pretations^** handling  termination  of  treatment,  etc.    A  crucial  common  feature  of  these  therapy 
samples  is  that  they  all  contain  tactical  and  strategic  errors  which  are  characteristically 
madfe  by  beginning  therapists.     An  itrterviewer,  upon  first  meeting  a  new  patient,  asks  too  many 
leading  questions,  and  the  initial  interview  degenerates  into  a  question-and-answer  session. 
A  therapist-student  fails  to  recognize  resistance  for  what  it  is  and  gets  angry  at  his  patient 
for  not  showing  signs  of  progress.    And  so  on  and  so  forth.     It  has  been  ray  experience  and  that  of 
many  (^ttier  teachers  of  psychotherapy  that  such  examples  of  "failure"  in  psychotherapy  teach 
us  infinitely  more  than  examples  of  successful  psychotherapy/.     We  simply  learn  from  our  mis- 
takes more  than  from  our  successes.     In  Phase  2  these  errors  are  "corrected"  by  means  of  role- 
playing  in  class,  with  the  students "interacting  as  therapists  and  patients  in  a  manner  that 
seeks  to  avoid  and  overcome  the  types  of  pitfalls  which  they  have  just  witnessed  and  which 
they  will  soon  be  confronting. , 

When  this  course  is  given  to  students  who  have  already  begun  seeing  patients,.  I  encourage  them 
to  tape  record  and  transcribe  their  therapy  sessions  and  to  contribute  these  to  the  class  ex-  . 
perlence.     Before • asking  them  to  do  this,  however,  I  always  make  sure  that  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  to  a  few  tapes  of  my  own  work  containing  errors  I  have  made.     Having  thus 
demonstrated  my  own  willingness  to  expose  my  work  to  public  scrutiny,  I  find  that  student 
^  resistance  to  thj.s  procedure  quickly  vanished.  .  ^ 

Evaluation  of  Outcome.     Student  response  to  this  course  has  been  extremely  positive,  and  there 
are  definite  indications  that  those  who  have  taken  this  course  are  better  prepared  for  their 
field  experience  than  those  who  have  not:     they  feel  more  secure  in  their  work  because  they  are 
better  atle  to  conceptualize  what  is  going  on  between  them  and  their  patients,  and  the  entire 
supervisory  process  with  them  becomes  more  sophisticated.     Psychotherapy  is  both  a  tecftnique 
and  an  art.     I  don't  profess  thai^it  is  possible  to  teach  anyone  the  art  of  relating  empa- 
thetically  to  another  human  being.     But  technique  grounded  in  theory  can  be  taught,  and  it  is 
best  taught  in  a  climate  that  is  not  purely  intellecttial  and  didactic  but  one  that,  like 
therapy  itself,  provides  the  learner  with  a  corrective  emotional  experience. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
Tlu'  innoviition  inv<»lvi»s: 

□  Kn-shmcn  3  Psychology  Majors  >^ 

□  Sophonuirrs  □  Non-Majors 

□  liiniors  □  Honors  Students 

□  Seniors  Ecl  Other  (specify)':  social  work  students,  medical  students, 

psychiatric  residents,  nurses,  paraprofessionals 
FVeriHiuisili's  for  stuilents  who  pHrTicipjile  in  innoviilion: 

Background  in  personality  theory,  psychopathology ,  and  interviewing  techniques 

Niiml)«*r  of  students  who  participiite  in  innoviition  per  year;  ^"^^ 
How  lon^  has  the  innovation  been  m  effect?  z  years 

A|)pro\iinale  iiin(Junl~of  initial  funding  necessary  lo  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  

Approximate  runounl  needed'tiach  year  to  support  onj»oinj»  project  =  $ — .  

Kvalualiun  done  on  innovation:  ^ 
{?]  Student  opinion  qUH^tionnaires 

EQ  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-inno valion  control  «roup(s) 

□  Other  (specify): 


INSTITUTIONAI,  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  m  1974-75  academic  year  ^ 
Numher  of  full-lime-i?quivalent  faculty:  — — 
NuiVii)er  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  (if  applicable) 

Si/.e  of  Institution  -v  ^oA 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academiayear: 


(Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  PublioCily  □  Unilergrailuate  level  program 
QD  Pui)Iic-Siale  □  Post-Ba(x:iilaureate  Master's 

□  Private  .  Posl-Haccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban 

■  □  Non-Urban  □  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Pr^^paratory 

□  Men  only  Kl  Professional 

□  Women  only 
Q  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 

Predominant  Calenilar  System  ilt  Your  Institution 

^□Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       HQ  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  dj..  Hari7  Fiss 

rule:     Professor  and  Head  of  Psycholdfcr  Division 
Department:  psychiatry 

Inslitulion:   University  of  Connecticut  Health  Center 
Address:   Farmington,  Connecticut  06032 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)       203  Number:       674-2890  Extensimi: 
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PERSONALIZED  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION  (MODIFIED  KELLER  SYSTEM)  IN 
ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


Abnormal  Psychology 


For  each  of  15  units,  students  are  given  a  Study  Guide  Indicating  their  reading 
assignment  and  what  information  they  should  know.     The  text  is  James  C.  Coleman's 
Abnormal  Psychology  atid  Modem  Life  (4th  Edition).    When  a  student  has  completed 
study  on  a  unit,  he  comes  to  the  testing  room  for  an  interview  by  a  teaching 
assistant  (a  student  who  has  previously  completed  the  course,  and  receives  3  cr, 
for  participating  as  a  T.A.)  . 

It  the  interview  ..shows  the  student  has  mastered  the  assigned  materials,  he  is 
given  a  10-point  written  quiz.     The  items  are  objective:  multiple  choice,  true- 
false,  completion,  matching,  definitions.     He  must  get  100%  of  the  items  correct 
in  order  to  pass  this  unit.     If  he  misses  any  item(s),  he  must  re-study  the  unit 
and  take  a  re-test  over  the  same  material.     The  re-test  is  another  form  of  the 
quiz,  covering  the  same  material  which  is  in  the  Study  Guide. 

If  the  interview  shows  the  student  hajs  not  mastered  the  Study  Guide,  the  T.A. 
does  not  give  the  written  quiz.     The  student  must  then  re-study  the  utiit  and 
return  for  another  interview  when  he  is  reaciy. 

There  are  4  forms  of  each  quiz,  so  the  student  has  a  maximum  of  4  chances  to 
take  the  quiz  and  get  100%  correct.     If  he  fails  to  achieve  100%  even  after 
4  quizzes  on  a  unit,  he  forfeits*  that  unit.  * 

There  is  no  limit  on  how  fast  the  student  completes  the  units.     However,  there 
is  a  limit  on  how  slowly  he  proceeds:  each  unit  has  a  deadline  date  ^fter  which 
a  student  may  take  that  unit  only  by  presenting  proof  of  illness.     The  deadlines 
allow-  one  week  for  each  unit.     Final  grade  is  based  on  number  of  units  completed. 

The  following  content  is  covered:  Introduction  and  Historical  Background; 
Psychosocial  Models;  Causative  Factors  in  Abnormal  Behavior;  Neuroses;  Schizo- 
phrenia and  Paranoia;  Major^lUcfective  Disorders  and  Suicide;  Sociopathic 
Disorders;  Delinquency,  and  Crime;  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Dependence;  Sexual 
Deviations;  Psychosomatic  Disorders;  Organic  Brain  S3mdromes;' Mental  Retarda- 
tion; Behavior  Disorders  of  Childhood;  Maladaptive  Behavior  of  Groups;  Diagnosis 
and  Therapy. 

^    Enrollment  varies  from  about  175  students  and  23  T.A.s  to  300  students  and 
42  T.A.s.     One  faculty  member  and  one  graduate  student  assistant  supervise 
the  testing  room,  which  is  open* 12  hours  per  week.     The  regular  "Student 
Evalua^oLon  of  Instruction'*  forms  used  in  other  classes  at  the  University  are 
filled  out  by  students  when  they  complete  the  course. 
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INNOVA  riON  DATA       ,  -  1 

Thv  mnciViihon  invulvrs;  j 

GB  Frfshm«!n  S  PsyLh()l()j>y  Majurs  / 

M  Snphoniores  S  Non-Miijurs  '         j  • 

□  luniors  '  □  Honors  Studenls  ( 

□  Srniors  □  Other  (specify):  ; 

PrrriMjiiisitrs  for  sh^enls  vvlio  piirt icip.Uc  m  innov.ition:  j 
Must  have  completed  a  course  in  Introductory  Psychology 

NiiimIht  <»f  sliulcnts  vvhii  p.irl in  mnoviilion  per  ymir:  600_ 

.  Www  liMiy  hiis  (he  mndv.ilion  hern  m  I'llrct?  1  1/2  y^iiii*^ 

A|»pro\iin.ift*  .inicmnt  of  inilMl  hmdin^i  iKM.cssiiry  lo  tit'vclop  iind  try  th*?  ihnoviilion  =  $  IQOQ 
A4)p.n>\Hn.Jle  .inioiinl  needed  e.K.li  ye.^  to  support  onj^oinj^  [jpojecl  =  $  1000  ^ 

K\.diMti(in  done  on  mnov  .li  ion: 

/ 

E9  StttdenI  opinnm  (piest tonniiires 

□  Me.ismes  of  sI'Milent  [)erl()rnifin(;e  in  (.omparison  with  non-inno val ion  control  ^roupls) 

□  Other  (speMly):  « 


INSi  ri  (rriONAL  DATA 

Si/i*  mI  DepartinenI  in  niV4-7r)  .icideiinc  ye.ir 

Nuniher  of  lull-linii*-eijuiv*dent  l.icidty:  30 


Noinl)er  ol  senior  iiiiijors  in  tht*  ilepartinenl:   (if  applicable) 

Si/e  III  Instil  ot  ion 

rnt.il  student  enrolhnent  irf  lW74-7r)  academic  year:   14 , 300  

Oli.ir.irleristKs  i)f  Institution 

□  l'ul>lH;-(at y  '      □  I Ind(>r>^raduate  levtd  proj^ram 
S  I*u1)Im -Stale                     *  Eel  I^)sl-Ma(;^:alau^eate  Master's 

□  I'nv.ile  □  I'ost-M.iccalaureate  L><)<:toral 
^  \ 't  lian 

□  Non-l  Ir!),in  -             □  Liberal  Arty 

ffl  Teacher  l^rf^paratory 

□  Men  only                ,  □  Professional 

□  Women  only  ^ 

E)»  Coed  '  ^ 

□  Comniiinily  uv  )unn)r  (;{)llej>e  *  ,  . 

PredoininanI  Oalend.ir  System  at  Your  Institution 

63  Semester       □  Quarter       □Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify):  4, 

INNOVA  TOR  DA  TA 

1^'""**  ^  Dr,  Barbara  L,  G^rdecki  ^ 

'         Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  \ 
Department:  Psychology 
Inshhition:  Central  Michigan  University 

Aildress:  -     j^^.^  Pleasant,  {Michigan  48859 


Telephone:  (Area  VahW]    517  Number:       774-3192  Extension: 
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INTRODUCING  UNDERGRADUATE  PSYCHOLOGY  MAJORS  TO  METHODS  OF  CLINICAL  INFERENCE 
AND  RESEARCH  . 


Psychopathology;  Methods-dt  clinical  inference  and  research.. 


/ 

\ 

'  This  course  was  spexiifically  designed  to  introduce  students  to  various  methods 
of  clinical  inference  and  research  relevant  to -the  construdtion  and  study  of 
dynamic  theories  of  .psychopathology,  related  psychodiagnostic  mettiods  and  psycho- 
therapeutic interventions.    It  strives  to  meet  this  goal  by  combining  bbservatiofw 
of  psychiatric  patients  with  didactic  readings,,, lectures  and  seminars.  . 

Approximately  20  indents  are  accommodated  in  this  course,  primarily^  senior 
psychology  majors  who  are  interested  in  careers  in  the  helping  professions.  All 
have  taken  a  survey  course  in  psychopathology  as  a  pre-requisite,  and  are  further 
interested  in  the  ways  in  which  clinicians  reach  their  conclusions  and  \est  them. 

Students  spend  at  least  two  hours  each  week  working  as  volunteer  psychiatric 
aides  under  the  direct  supervision  of  regular  ward  staff  on  one  of  two  psychiatric 
units  i(j'^  local  teaching  hospital.    An  additional  one  hour  meeting  with  ward  staff 
is  used  to  distfuss  their  observations  of  individual  patients.    This  part  of  the 
course  is  largely  coordinated  by  a  teaching  assistant  under  the  direction  of  the 
'instructor.    A  more  formal  two  hour  seminar  is  taught  by  the  instructor.  Hfere 
students  use  their  ward  observatipns,  readings,  in-class  video-tapes,  and  lectures 
to  ^xplore  the  use  of  naturalistic  and  participant  observation,  interview  methods, 
diagnostic  protocols,  case  reports  and  process  notes,  along  with  controlled  \ 
clinical  research,  as  tools  for  understanding  psychopathology  and  its  treatmeflt. 
They  are  also  encouraged  to  grapple  with  the  kinds  of  ethical  responsibilities; 
with  which  practicing  clinicians  must  constantly  deal,  to  deepen  their  theoretical 
understanding  of  psychopathology  via  direct  observations,  and  to  use  the  courseto 
test  and  consolidate  vocational  plans.  -  ,  'I 

Student  evaluations  consistently  suggest  that  this  k>nd  of  course  t?^  very  ^ 
useful  to  them  in  meeting  these  multiple  goals.  I 
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iNN()\V>fll()N  DATA  • 
rlu»  iiinnViilioii  inv  nUfs. 

□  Kri'shmrn  0  l\sy(:h()lu>>y  fylajors 

□  Sophonuires  □  Nun-Majors 

□  [imim-.s  C3  MdRors  Sludrnts 
00  Seniors  □  Olher  (spcj:ifyl: 

Prrn»(|msitrs  for  sludents  who  p.ntii.ipale  in  innovahon: 

Undergraduate  survey  course  on  theories  of  psychopathology 

Niimhrr  of  stucienis  who  par  I icipair  inunnovalion  [ler  yt-ar:  40^50 
How  loni»  hiis  ihr  innovalion  hfi'n  in  elhM;t?  — 3 —  ytMrs 


•\ppni\niialr  attioiint  ol  inili.il  lundiriK  m-t.i'ssary  to  dfvtdop  and  Iry  irte  mnovalion  =  $_ 
Appioximatt'  amount  need«>i!  each  year  lo  suppurl  onj'oniK-'proitM:!  = 

l-A'/dua I MUi  done  on  mnovalion:  ) 


0  Sludrnt  Opinion  quest lonnairrs 

□  M»Msurtift  o(  student  pnforman(.t'  in  cumparfsun  with  iionMnnovalion  control  >*roup(s) 

□  Olhrr  (specilv); 


iNS'i  rrnTioNAL  data 


Si/r  «»f  Ocparliupnt  in  l974-7r)  acadenm:  year 
^        Nuad)fr  of  lull-lim('-tM|uivaU*nt  faculty: 


^7 


NTuinbpr  of  senior  maior.s  in  lh(»  department:  300 —  (if  applicable} 

Si/r  cd  Institution 

Tnlc^l  simleiit  rnrolliocfil  in  1974-75  a(.ademic' year:   ^  *  y 

^Cli.ii .((  tenstics  of  Institution  "^^^ 

□  Piddic-Cily  P  l]ndtM'>4radualt;-lftvel  program 
Q  PuhlioSt.ite  Rl  Pp)st-Baccalaurpate  Master's 

□  Private  ^  Posl-Hciccalaureale  l)o<:lor.d 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban  JD  Liberal  Arts 

P  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  onlv  5?  Professional 

□  Women  only 

Kl  (jM>(i 

□  Cjiininunity  or  |ijnn)r  (lolIeH*^ 

Prrdiiininant  Calendar  Svstj'in  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  (Juarler       HTrinH^sler       □4-1-4       □Other  (Specify): 

INNOVAtOR  DATA 

Namfv         James  B.  Heitler,  Ph.D. 
I'lile  Lecturer 

Department:  Psychology 

Ins!  it  ut  ion:    University  of  Michigan 

Address       529  Thompson 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)        313         Number:     764-6333  Extension: 
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^UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCE  IN  COUNSELING  PSYCHOLOGY 


Counseling  Psychology:  Classroom  and  Pr act lea 


Undergraduate  B.A,  psycho-logy  majros  and  other  interested  students  participate 
at  either  the  junior  ot  senior  level  in  a  year-long  course  sequence  to  develop 
counseling  skills,  knowledge  of  theoretical  counseling  approaches  and  procedures 
for  doing  research  in  counseling.    The  course  sequence  begins  wtih  a  three-  . 
credit-hour  "Introduction  to  Counseling  Psychology"  course  held  in  the  fall 
term.    Enrollment  in  this  course  is  restricted  to  "25  students;  one  professor 
and  one  student  assistant  teach  the  course,    :tn  this  first  course'  students  are 
introduced  to  the  mechanisms  ;#d  theoretical  foundations  of  counseling.  They 
work  with  audio  and  video  feedback-systems  and  role  play  counseling  sessions 
with  the  class  serving  in  a  participant  observer  status. 

Step  Two  is  a  four-credit-hour  practicum  done  during  the  one  month  January 
term.     During  this  time  students  observe  counseling  and  under  direct  super-  " 
vision  do  limited  counseling  in  a  variety  of^ settings.     To  date  students  have 
had  practica  in  a  crisis  ^intervention  unityof  a  mental  hospital,  .a  public 
school,  a  school  for  deaf  and  blind  chirHren,  a  mental  health  center  and  a 
correctional  center  for  Juveriifb  offenders,  . 

Step  Three  of  the  sequence  is  called  "Advanced  Counseling;"  it  is  a  two- 
academic-credit  course  and  meets  during  the  final'  terra  (Terra  3)  of  the  school 
year.    Here  students  prasent  actual  case  studies  of  either  persons  they  observed 
or  counseled,  iuaclng  theij:  practices.    This  final  section  prpvides  an  opportunity., 
to  integrate  fKe  theoretical  and  pracliical  materials  cet^eved  both  in  class  and 
in  the  field.     Almost  all  students  comment  on  the  value  of  field  experiences; 
this  method  of  organizing  the  coursd  helps  them  gain  an  understanding  of  the  value 
and  utility  of  a  well  thought  out  counseling  theory,  y 

Evaluation  o^  outcomes  is  done  ^t  two-levels:  mastery  of  basic  theoretical  ^ 
materials,  and  improvement  in  the  application  of  theory  to  the  counseling  setting. 
One  very  effective  way  to  measure  the  latter  is  simply  to  compare  taped  recor- 
dings of  early  counseling  sessions  with  sessions    held  near  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 
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INNOVA-nON  DATA 
The  innnvulion  mvolvvs: 

□  Kri'shnum 

□  Sophomorrs 
g  luniors 

GO  Seniors 


B  Psychology  Mnjors 
jg  Non-Mrijors 

□  Honors  Sludonls 

□  Other  (specify): 


^  Preri'tjiiisites  for  slii.(ients  who  p.irlitiipfUe  in  innovation:  ,  ^ 

■  Introduction  to  Psychology,  Developmental  Psychology,  Psychological  Testing 

NuiTiher  of  stude'nts  who  pari i^:ipate  in  innovation  per  year:  _±r^ —        ,       t_      u        -i  r^«^^^o^  iv 

•How  h/n,  has  the  innovation  been  in  elfectY  years  The  innovation  has  been  in  effect  partially 

this  year.     It  will  be  completely  incorporated  in  next  year  s  academic  program. 

AppruMiii.ite  ionoun! oi  initial  liinding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  %im  

Appro\imati',.imounl  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $400  

Kv.duatioh  done  r)n  innovation: 

'QD  Student  o[)inion  questionnaires 

□  Me.isures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  groupls) 
0  Other  (specify):    Reports  from  Practicum  supervisors 


iNsri  rirrioNAL  data 

Si/j'  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Numl)pr  of  rulMime-equi valent  faculty;  _5£L 


NumUer  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  — 15  (if  applicable) 


Si/t?  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  acade^mic  year: 


750 


S)  Undergraduate  level  program 
n  Post-Haccalaureate  Master's 
n  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

IE)  Liberal  Arts 
□  .Teacher  Preparatory 
n  Professional 


Ch.H  acteristii:s  of  Institution 

□  Public-City 

□  i'uhlic-State 
ffl  Private 

□  Urban 
B  N'on-llrhan 

□  M(»n  only 

□  Wonien  only 

□  Coetl 

□  .  Clommnnity  or  junior  College  .  . 

Pirdominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester      0  4-1,-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVA'rOR  DATA 

Nnm(»!  Dr.  Paul  F,  Kranel 

•j-jlle:       Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Department:    Department  of  Psychology 
Institution:  Davis  .  &  Elkins  College 

Addre;5sv  Elk  ins  ,  West  Virginia  26241 


ERiC 


Telephone;  (Area  Co^ie)  jOA 


Number:  636-1900 

343 

342 


Extension:3jgO 


TRAINItJG  UNDERGRADUATES  AS  CO-LEADERS  OF  MULTIFAMILY  COUNSELING  GROUPS 


Community  Mental  Health  and  Family  Process 


ERIC 


A  group  of  16  R.C.  students  participated  in  a  training  seminar  in  multiple  family 
counseling.    This  program  was  a  joint  venture  with  the^ept.  of  Probation  of 
Family.  Court,.  S.I .    It  was  administered  by  3  faculty  and  one  probation  officer. 
The  goal  of  the  program  was  to  train  students  to  co-lead,  under  close  supervision, 
family  groups  referred  from  community  agencies  in  S.I.    We  chose  the  thera- 
peutic model  of  multifamlTy  groups  because  we  felt  it  to  be  a  particularly  effec^ 
tive  treatment  modality  for  families  experiencing  a  breakdown  of  parental  control 
and  family  communication.    Undergraduates  enrolled  in  a  6-credit  summer  session 
course  wMch  began  prior  to  and  extended  after  the  regular  summer  session.  They 
attended  a  lO-week  training  session  which  was  followed  by  8  weeks  of  closely 
supervised  field  experience. 

The  students  were  carefully  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  basic  knowledge  of 
psychology,  prior  expetience  in  helping  roles  and  a  number  of  personal  attri- 
butes.   The  training  sessions  were  designed  to  integrate  the  formal  properties 
of  didactic  teaching  with  experiential  learning.    We  feel  we  succeeded  in  enhancing 
s^tudent's  theore^tical  understanding  by  utilizing  their  emotional  experiences 
while  also  fbcusing  on  the  acquisition  of  particular  counseling  skills.    We  did 
this  through  Theme  Focused  Training  Seminars.     First  we  announced  a  particular 
theme  or 'topic  to  be  covered.    We  then  provided  stodnes  with  a  concrete,  common 
unifying  group  experience  through  an  exercise,  or  an  observation,  or  a  video 
demonstration  which  gave  them  a„  vivid  reference  point  for  discussion  of 
theoretical  concepts  related  to  the  single  theme  chfiseri.     Two  teams,  one  consis- 
ting of  a  faculty  member  and  a  P.O.  and  the  other  of  2  faculty  members  each 
co-led  a  gorup  of  8,  students.    -Sample  themes  were  verbal  communifetion  systems, 
and  interventions  for  improving  coimnuni cat ion.    Students  analyzed  communication 
patterns  of  simulations  of  their  own  families  alf^d^nier,  role  played,  and 
sculpted  their  own  families.  •  ' 

Students  began  co-leading  their  own  groups  the  week  following  the  last  training 
session.    Extremely  thorough  supervising  techniques  were  employed:  large  group 
supervision;  co-leader  and  peer  supervision;  continuous  observation  by  the  trainers 
and  tape  recording  and  videotaping  as  supervision.    The  group  prpcess  was  pre-  , 
ventive  in  focus,  helping  families  to  re-esta"blish  open  communication  with  the  * 
goal  of  resolving  problems  before  resort  ig  made  to  court  adjudication. 

Students  were  required  tp  keep  logs  of  their  multifamily  sessions.    These  logs  and 
the  2  training  videotapes  made  in  conjunction  with  this  class.,  demonstrate  that 
the  students  benefitted  in  several  areas:  personal  development,  the  acquisition 
of  skills  enabling  them  to  gain  immediate  employment  in  community  mental  health 
programs  and  to  gain  admission  to  graduate  school.     Follow-up  letters  sent  out 
a^  year  and  a  half  after  the  program  ended  confirmed  the  persistence  of  these 
benefits.  ^  m  m 
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INNOVA'riON  DATA  ■  ... 

11)1'  inniiviilitm  involvi^s: 

□  Krrshmon  '3  Psychology  Majors  ^ 

□  Snph{im()res         ^  □  Non-Mti)ors         ■  ■  r 
Q  liiniors            *•                          □  Honors  Sludenis 

Q  Srnmrs  □  Other  (specify): 

l>n'rr(|Uisit<»s  inv  students  who  piirl icifr.itr  in  innovulion:  . 

At  least  two  advanced  courses  in  psychology;  personal  interview;  some  type  of 
experience *in  groups 

Nund>t»r  ol  students  who  participate  in  iiini)vation  per  year:  — — 
Hnu  lont^  has  the  innovation  been  in  elfect?  -±  years 

500 

Ap[M(i\iinal4'  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  devtdcjp  and  try  the  innovat ion  =  $_  

Approximate  .unount  needed  each  year  to  support  (ingoing  project  =  $  4QQ —  ^ 

Fa  alu.H  ton  done  on  innovati{)n; 

H  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  stiulenl  performance  in  comparison  with  non-inno valion  control  yroup(sJ  ' 

H  Other  s^ecrfy)      Evaluation  of  the  families  that  participated ,  tfie  pro^>ation  officers 
involved,  and  a  systematic  evaluation  of  the  video  tapes  over.  time. 

iNs'rrruTiONAi:  data 

Si/i-  of  Dep.jrtnien!  m  1974-7rv  academic  ayear  , 
Numher  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: — — 
Numl)er  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  350 —  (if  applicatiie) 

Si/«'  of  Institution                                                           aoorox    A  000 
Total  student  enrollment  m  1974-75  ai.ademu:  year:   !  

Ch.ir.icteristics  of  institution 

a  Pul)lin-City  B  Uftdergratiuate  level  program 

□  lUddic-Slat.e  -  Post-Baccalaureale  Master's 

□  Private  '  □  F^)sl-Baccalaureale  Doctciral 
H  Urban 

□  Ncm-Urljan  0  Liberal  Arts 

□  'Icacher  Preparatory 

□  Men^^^nly  '  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 
63  C:oed 

□  C^)mmunity  or  |unior  College 

X  Senior  College,  last  two  years  ' 

Predominant  C.dendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

5i  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester    ^  □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 
iNNOVATOR  DATA  '  " 


Name: 
Title: 

I)e[)art  ment: 

Institution: 

Address: 


Judith  Kuppersmith  and  Rima  Blair 

Asst.  Professors 

Social  Science-Psychology 

Richmond  College,  City  University  of  New  York 

130  Stuyvesant  Place,  Staten  Island,  NY  10301 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  212       Number:      720-3120  Extension: 

.315 
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A  PERSONALIZED  COITRSE:     PSYCHOLOGICAL  SELF-HELP 


Psychology  of  Adjustment;  Mental  Hygiene;  Psychology  Applied  to  Personal 
Adjustment.  * 

For  the  last  fivfe  years  ^  the  aathor  has  developed,  taught,  ajid  evaluated  a 
psychology  course  designed  to  teach  scientifically  based  methods  for  changing  6ne*s 
own  adjustment  or  feelings.     The  empha3is  is  on  immediate,  personalized,  practical 
application  of  knowledge  in  each  student's  life  in  aji  effort  to  chajige  in  ways 
chosen  by  the  student.     In  short,  learning  by  doing  I    Or,  learning  to  change  via 
self- improvement  1 

The  course,  being  didactic  aiid  applied,  is  more  complex  in  organisation  than 
the  traditional  course.     It  is  tailored  to  meet  the  personal  needs  and  interests 
of  the  individual  student.     An  outline  of  class  sessions:* 

1.  Demonstration-practice  sessions  in  class  covering  such  topics  as  self- 
understanding,  social  interaction  skills,  self-reinforcement,  desensitization , 
assertive  training,  attitude  change,  value  clarification,  leadership  skills, 

and  discussions  of  sex  and  intimacy  problems.     This  is  usually  done  by  teams 
of  students  in  consultation  with  the  ^instructor  or  aided  by  the  teaching  . 
assistants,  i.e.  peer  teaching;. 

Weekly  unstructured,  volunteer,  small  group  sessions  are  conducted  by  two 
teaching  assistants  familiar  with  psychological  self-help  techniques.  The 
group  facilitators  also  respond  to  5-10  students*  weekly  summary  of  readings 
and  progress  reports  about  their  self- improvement  projects. 

2.  Students  are  taught  to  analyze  their  problems  iijto  five  "parts": 

I    Behavior  and  thoughts,  II    Conscious  emotions.  III    Skills,  IV  Attitudes, 
values,  and  motivation,  V    Unconscious  factors.    When  these  "parts"  of  the 
problem  are  understood,  it  is  obvious  that,  a  variety  of  self-help  approaches 
are  applicable  to  only  certain  parts.     Other  methods  taught  are  Transactional 
Analysis,  Gestalt  awareness  exercises,  empathy  training,  discharging  and/or 
handling  emotions,  increasing  motivation,  developing  a  guiding  philosophy  of 
life,  behavioral  analysis,  change  of  environment,  self-observation,  medita- 
tion and  relaxation  training,  increasing  satisfaction  by  discarding  unreasonable 
expectations,  modeling  and  role  playing,  btiilding  self-esteem,  increasing 
genuineness  and  intimacy,  and  so  on.  Students  learn  to  develop  complicated, 

reasonably  sophisticated  "treatment  plsLns"  for  self-improvement,  try  them  oy^t , 
and  make  adjustments  as  needed.     (A  detailed  day-by-day  outline  is  availaipfe.) 

3.  Basically,  there  are  two  major  tasks;    learn  useful  self-improvement 
techniques  and  do  something  with  them.     At  least  two  individualized  self-help 
projects  are  planned,  undertaken,  objectively  evaluated,  and  written^^p. 
Also,  at  least  500  personally  relevant  pages  are  read,  scrutinized  for  possible 
personal  use  and  applied.     It  is  a  demsLnding  course  work-wise  and  intellectually. 
No  one,  at  least  no  knowledgeable  person,  ever  said  changing  was  easy. 

The  text  used  is  Psychological  Self-Help,  197^^,  by  Clay  Ladd.  Extensive 
bibliographies  are  provided  for  reading  in  areas  of  personal  interest. 

Such  courses  are  blossoming  around  the  country.    They  offer  hope  for  "giving 
psychology  away  to  everyone"  in  such  a  way  that  serious  psychological  difficulties 
may  be  prevented  or  handled  early.     I  would  be  interested  in  exchanging  ideas  with 
anyone  Vorking  in  this  area. 
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INNOVAI'ION  DATA 
Thf  uuinviit  i(»n  in\  niv  rs: 

Kri'shmen 
B>  Sophomores 
Q  [uniors 

Srniors 


B  l'sy(;hol()|4y  Miijors 
0  Non-Majors 
^  Honors  Slutlt?nls 
E  OlhjT  (specify):  ' 


l^rreijuisites  lor  sliuienls  wh(»  participate  in  innoviUion:  none. 


\nfnl)er  o(  stiuienls  who  parliciprile  i^n  innovation  per  year: 
liuu  lonj4  has  the  innovation  been  in  eflect?  5 —  ye^irs 


Appruxiin.itr  .iniount  ol  initial  iiinciing  necessary  to  develop  an(l  try  the  innovation  =  $none  extra 

•*  •  , 

Apprnxiniate  amount  m^eded  each  year  to  support  onj^oing  project  =  $  none  extra 

Kvalu.ition  done  on  innovation: 

ta  Stodent  opinion  ciueslionnaires 

g  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  Rroupfs) 
a  Other  Ispecilv):  A  total  of  8  or  9  measures  of  chEinge  have  been  used  to  evaluate 
the  course. 


INSTl  rn  i  lONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Num|)er  of  fiill-lime-eqiiivalent  faculty;  _L9 — 

\innl>er  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:   (if  applicable) 

Si/r  of  insi  1 1  ul  ion 

i'otal  student  enrollment  in  1U74-75  academic  year:  R,00O-t-  


( ;hara(.teris.li(  s  f)l  Inslitutum 

i»ublH:-City 
a  Public-Stale 

□  IMiv.ile 

□  Urban 

H  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  '>nlv  v,         '  ' 
12  Coed  s 

□  Community  or  junior  College 


Mrrdoifun.mt  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

Ca  Sem»*ster       □  Quarter       □  Trimester   .  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

N.i me:  Clayton  E.  Ladd, 
Title:  Chairman  emd  Professor 
Departmtmt:  Psychology  Department 
Institution:  Eastern  Illinois  University 
Address: Charleston,  IL  61920 


ffl  Undergraduate  level  program  C 
B  l>ost-Hacf:alaureate  Master's 
□  Post-Baccalaureate  Docttiral 

81  Liberal  Arts  . 

CS  'i'eacher  Preparatory 

B  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


ERLC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)       217  .Number:  581-2127 

347 


Extension; 
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-  PROBLEM  SOLVING  AS  A  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  BASIC  THEORIES  OF  COUNSELING  AND 
PSYCHOTHERAPY  IN  AN  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION  v» 


The  basic  content  of  the  course  Is  a  variety  of  theories  of  counseling  and 
psychotherapy.     Both  traditional  and  modem  theories  are  emphasized  with  a 
wide  variety  of  readings  and  applications  to  specific  problems.     Since  it 
is  a  goal  of  the  course  to  help  teachers  apply  theories  to  specific  relevant 
student  problems,  the  class  time  is  spent  in  applying  these  techniques  with 
the  teachers. 

The  teachers  are  first  helped  in  recognizing  initial  difficulties  and  then 
encouraged  to  supply  specific  information  in  the  identification  of  the  igroblem. 
The  course  then  helps  in  analyzing  the  problem  and  later  in  the  formu^tion 
of  a  verbal  summary  of  the  problem.     At  a  later  stage  the  teacher  is^|pt)ed 
to  select  general  objectives  in  solving  his  problems  and  to  prepare 
operational  criteria  to  test  possible  solutions.     Later  he  is  supported  in 
considering  various  possible  solutions.     He  is  then  guided  to  test  some 
possible  proposals  against  the  criteria  he  has  established.    At  each  point 
in  the  sequence  of  steps ,  theories  and  practical  principles  of  jpsychotherapy  \ 
are  applied.     He  is  then  helped  to  select  a  single  final  solution  and  lastly 
to  make  a  final  evaluation  of  the  total  decision-making  process.     Thus,  the 
student  in  this  course  learns  about  the  wide  variety  of  counseling  principles 
by  focusing  on  problems  that  concern  him.     It  is  felt  that  the  teacher  of 
special  education  can  be  more  effective  if  he  can  teach  his  students  to 
identify  and  solve  some  of  their  problems.     He  can  prepare  for  a  role  as  a 
teacher  of  problem  solving  if  he  gets  k  maximum  amount  of  experience  of 
problem  solving  in  his"  teacher  preparation  program. 
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INNOVA'i'lON  DA  ['A 

rhr  i.nncjv.iliDR  involves  ^ 

□  Kreshnien  □  Psychology  Majors 

□  Sophomores  □  Ncjn-Majors 

□  limiors  □  Hcjnors  Sludenls 

□  Seniors  *^     H  Olhef^ (specify );  In-Service  Teachers 
Prereijiiisili'S  for  students  v\ho  parf>j:ipate  in  innovation: 


NoiuImt  ol  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year; 


HovN  hmw  has  the  mncivalion  been  in  efferl?  — I —  years 
Appinxiinale  aniount  nf  initial  funding  nej:essary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $2QQQ_ 
Apprcivunate  .oiKUjnt  needed  each  year  to  support  on^oin^  project  =  $1000  

Kvaluahi>n  dnne  on  innovation; 

□  Sluclent  opinion  questionnaires 

□  MjMsures  (jf  student  performance  m  comparison  .with  non-innovation  control  Hroup(s) 

□  Other  (specifyl: 


INSTITimONAL  DATA  ^  .  ^ 

Si/e  of  I)e[hartment  in  1974-75  academic  year  ^ 

Numiier  of  full-t ime-eouivalent  faculty:   

Nomher  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  liQ  (if  applicable) 

Si/e  i\\  Institution  AOOO 

student  V.nrollnient  in  1974-75  academic  year:  

'  —  V~ 


Characteristics  ol  Institution 

□  Pui)ln  -(:ity  □  Undergraduate  level  pro«i;am 
D  Puhlu. -State  Kl  Posl-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Priv.ite  □  Posl-Haccalaureale  D(H;t(jral 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Ur[)an  3  Liberal  Arts 

QJ  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Mf^n  tmly  □  Prof^sional 

□  Women  tmly 
Coed 

a  Community  or  junior  College 

Predomm.mt  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

13  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name;j)T.^  David  Lazar 
'die:  Lecturer 

Di-parlment:    School  of  Education 

Institution:       University  of  Haifa 

Address:         Mt.  Carmel, Haifa      31999  Israel 


telephone:  (Area  Code)  Number:  Extension: 

,319 

3A8 


/  ■ 

TEACHING  UNDERGRADUATES  TO  BE  BEHAVIORAL  THERAPISTS 
Behavior  Modification  and  General  Systems  Theory 

Ea6h  year  we  train  some  200  undergraduates  to  be  behavioral  or  General  Systems  Therapists. 
As  part  of  this  training,  the  students  are  given  field  placements  at  a  local  mental 
hospital,  a  nearby  federal  correctional  institution,  local  elementary  and  high  schools, 
half-way  houses  for  retarded  individuals, .a  state  hospital  for  the  retarded,  the  Univer- 
sity hospital,  a  private  (behaviorally-oriented)  clinic,  etc.    The  students  are  given 
clients  (or  patients,  or  inmates),  get  to  know  their  client(s),  establish  behavior- 
change  goals  of  the  client's  own  choosing,  write  contracts  between  client  and  student/ 
therapist  (approved  by  the  institution  staff,  if  the  client  is  institutionalized),  then 
"shape"the  client  towards  agreed-upon  goals  using  various  forms  of  feedforward  (modelling, 
demonstrations)  and  feedback  (positive  reinforcement,  encouragement,  praise)  techniques. 
Over  the  past  five  years,  the  students  have  "treated"  more  than  1,000  clients;  the 
contract-completion  rate  ("success  rate")  is  between  80  and  90%. 

The  field  work  just  described  comes  in  the  second  of  a  two-course  sequence.  The 
first  course  ("Introduction  to  Behavior  Modification")  is  a  large  lecture  class  with 

300  3tudents  each  semester  (and  a  long  waiting  list  each  time).    There  are  two  lectures 
each  week  in  which  the  theoretical  thrust  is  a  combination  of  GeiieTal  Systems  Theory 
^  >and  learning  theory.     During  the  third  hour  each  week,  the  class  is  divicfdd  into  small 
discussion  groups  led  by  teaching  fellows.     The  students  "contract"  for  grades,  and 
are  given  points  for  completion  of  a  variety  of  tasks.     To  get  an  A  grade,  the  student 
must  read  three  books,  take  two  examinations  covering  the  books  and  the  class  lectures, 
undertake  ^  "self-shaping  project"  demonstrating  that .the  student  can  control  his/her  ^ 
behavior,  write  a  final  report,  attend  and  participate  in  class,  etc.     Exams  are  of 
the  "mastery"  type;    if  the  student  fails  the  firsfc^time,  he/she  is  allowed  to  retake 
the  exanj  until  achieving  an  agreed-upon  grade  (94Z  of  the  students  pass  the  first  time). 
The  students  are  also  taught  deep  muBCle  relaxation  and  6ther  behavioral  skills.  All 
feedback  to  the  students  is  of  a  positive  nature,     i^o,  be  eligible  to  take  the  second 
(field-work  lab)  course,  the  student  must  earn  an  A+  grade,  which  involves  selecting 
a  therapeutic  area,  reading  an  ejtten^Sive  bibliography,  and  writing  an  additional  paper 
About  95%  of  the  students  earn  an  A  or  A+  grade. 

During  the  first  2-3  weeks' of  the  second  course,  the  students  read  two  books, 
attend  special  lectures  by  senior  therapists,  undertake  video-taped  "role-play"  games 
that  focus  on  the  students*  field  placement,  and  pass  a  mastery-type  e^damination  on  the 
books  and  lectures.    The  res.t  of  the  semester  they  spend  "in  the  field,"  working  with 
clients.     One  teaching  fellow  supervises  each  group  of  five  student/ therapists.     In  the 
field,  the  students  work  closely  with  the  institution  staff,  trying  to  "shape"  the  staff 
members  into  participating  in  the  therapy.     Preliminary  versions  -of  the  client-agreed- 
upon  contracts  are  approved  by  the  institution  staff  and    course  supervisors.  Only 
positive  reinforcement  is  used,  but  may  be  of  the  biological  (candy,  food,  money), 
cognitive  (insight,  understanding  of  one's  ox.m  problems) ,  or  social  (prais^,  encouragement, 
friendship)  type  usually,  as  recommended  by  General  Systems  Theory,  all  three  types 
of  reinforcers  are  tried.     Students  have  taught  mute  "schizophrenics"  to  talk; 
trained  "paranoids"  to  speak  in  socially-acceptable^"ftoshion;     toilet-trained  incontinent 
and,  very  regressed  patients;     helped  prison  inmates  double  or  triple  their  reading  scores, 
learn  math,  learn  social  skills;  trained  kidney  patients  to  stay  on  diets;  assisted 
brain-damaged  patients  to  learn  social  control;    helped  normail  school  kids  to  increase 
their  achievement  scores  by  1-2  years  or  more»taught  stroke  victims  to  speak  (after  a 
year's  speech  therapy  had  failed  to  do  so);  taught  "uneducable"  retarded  children  to  read 
and  write  simple  words;     taught  "paralyzed"  retardates  to  walR  (after  3  doctors  said  it 
was  Impossible);  helped  patients  in  the  private  clinic  to  lose  hundreds  of  pounds  of 
weight,  stop  smoking,  stop_hair-pulling,  solve  sexual  and  other  personal  problemA,  increase 
study  skills;  taught  secretaries-  to  double  their  typing  speeds;  helped  self-abusive  patients 
learn  better  ways  of  getting  attention,  etc.    The  students  succeed  where  otheta  fail  > 
because  they  set  measurable  goals,  keep  excellent  graphs  of  client  progress,  encourage 
self-control  rather  than  therapist  control,  and  because  they  are  incredibly  reinforcing 
(which  is  to  say" they  are  loving  and  concerned  about  the  people  they  wo%k  with.)- 
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iNNOVATION  DATA 

Thi?  inn()V<ih()n  invulvfs: 

6D  Fn^shmen  OD  Psychology  Majors 

BD  Sophomores  lO  Non-MH|ors 

g  juniors  .  B  Honors  Students 

D  Seniors  '  □  OlhtT  (spei:ify): 

^v?  Prere.(|msiles  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 

An  introductory  course* in  psychology  is  required;  nothing  more. 

\uml)er  c)f  sludenis  who  p«irticipate  m  innovation  per  year:  fififH- 
lluv^  l()nj»  hfis  the  innovation  heeji^in  effect?  — 5  yeurs 

Approxiin.ile  .iinount  of  initi,il  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $50.00- 

Ai)i)roximale  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $50-00  (Not  including  pay  for  t.F.s) 

Kvalu.iljon  done  on  mnovatum:  ^  ' 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  nun-innovation  control  group(s) 
El  Ot her  (s[)e(:l 

fv)    See  description  of  courses,    We  have  followed  up  many 
clients  for  several  semesters  after  they  were  first  seen. 

INSTITUTIONAL  DA  I  A 

* 

Size  of  l)e[)arlment  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Nuinl)er  of  full-time-e(|uivalent  Uicully:  «5L 


EI^C 


Num[)er  of  senior  maiors  in  the  department:  — (if  applicabie) 

Si/.e  of  institution  000 

Toird  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  ?  

Charcjcleristics  of  instituVion 

□  Pul)hc-C:ily  Q  Undergraduate  level  proj^ram 
63  Public-Stale  63  Post -Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private  ^  M  Post-Baccalaureate  DoctcjraL 

□  Url)an 

□  Non-Urban  63  Liberal  Arts 

Q  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  H  Professional 

□  Women  only 

E3  Coed  ' 

□  (Community  or  |unior  Cullej^e 

Predninmrml  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  QuarffT  r  v?9  Tririiester       D  ^-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:    Dr.  James  V.  McConnell 

Tjile:     Professor  of  Psychology;  Research  Professor,  Dept.  of  Psychiatry 
Department:    Mental  Health  Research  Institute 
institution     The  University  of  Michigan 

Address;  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan    48104  ^ 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  Number:        764-4224  Extension: 
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STRUCTURED  UNDERGRADUATE  BEHAVIOR  THERAPY  PRACTICUM 


Clinical  Psycholagy 


Our  aim  was  to  incorporate  practicum  experiences  in  a  second  undergraduate  course 
*in  behavioral  modification,  meeting  these  criteria:   (a)  real  problem  beha^i^iors, 
accessible  clients;   (b)  complex,  self-control-oriented  procedures  such  as 
systematic  desensitization;   (c)  structured  so  as  to  facilitate  success,  with 
only  classroom  supervision;  (d)  systematic  measurement  of  behavior . change. 
(Course  texts  were  Bandura,  Principles  of  Behavior  Modification,  1969,  and 
Goldfrled  &  Merbaum,  eds. ,  Behavior  Change  Through  Self-Control,  1973). 

The  solution  utilized  published  experimental  research  reporting  successful, 
replicable  behavior  modification  procedures  for  four  problem  behaviors  '(smoking, 
over-eatings  public  speaking  anxiety,  heterosexual  social  shyness)  occuring 
frequently  among  college  students.     Volunteer  student-clients  were  recruited 
through  campus  publicity. 

Training  and  supervision  were  provided  through  assigned  readings,  .written  manuals 
and  record  forms,  briefings,  demonstrations,  role  practice,  and  class  discussions. 

Results:  All  eleven  student-therapists  completed  at  least  two  required  client 
projects,  with  written  data-oriented  reports  meeting  specified  criteria,  verified 
by  client  signatures.     58%  of  the  clients  showed  "marked  improvement,"  25% 
"Moderate  improvement,"  defined  by  objective  measurement  criteria  with  N"l 
significance  tests.     10  of  11  students  obtained  "marked  improvement"  with  at 
least  one  client.     Anonymous  student-therapist  evaluations  of  the  practicum  were  . 
unanimously  (}uite  favorable. 
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INNOVA'l'IQN  DA'VA  ^ 
Thr  inrrnvcihon  involvi's; 

□  Kri'shmen  ^     Q  Psychology  Mufors 

□  Sof)honiorps  □  Non-Majors 

□  juniors  □  Honors  Si uclenis 

□  Snniiirs  □  Other  (spec'.ify):  ^ 

PriTi'ijiusiU'S  for  sUuhmls  who  piirtii.i[)cite  in  innoviilion: 

Previous  course  in  behavior  modification 

Niiinbpr  of  sludrnis  who  pdrtiripale  in  innoviilion  per  year:  6-11 
How  Io=nj^  h.is  ihe  mnoviilion  l)een  in  (ilfecIV      2  years 

ApproMMj.ih'  .irnount  c)l  milidi  funding  necessiiry  lo  ilev(*lop  and  try  the  innovation  =  ^  ^ 
Approximate  ainoiinl  needed  each  year  lo  support  urt^oin^  project  =  $_Q  

K\ alual lori  done  on  innovation: 

BI  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  ol  student  pBrfurmanre  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  rontrt)!  ^roup(s) 

□  Other  (specify): 

Client  daily  behavior-frequency,  etc.  records,  before-after  questionnaire  scales, 
statistical  N«l  significance  tests. 

I\S  rn  iH  IONAl.  UA  FA 

Si/r  i)f  Depart ineni  m  1974-7r)  academic  ytjar  g 

j      ..\uml)er  of  f ull-t ime-ecjuivalent  irii:tilty:  s->n 

Number  of  senior  ma|ors  in  the  depart  rn(*nt.____  (if  applicalile) 

Si/c  ill  Inshtution 

I  ota l«sl  udent  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  yt'^r-  5^000 

( !hara(  tenslii:s  of  Institution 

□  l*uhlic-C'ity  63  Under^raJuate  level  program 

E]  l*ul)Iic-Stale  .  ^  □  Post-Baccalaureale  Master's  y 

□  fVivale  .  □  Post-Baccalaureale  Doctoral 
Q  Urban 

□  Non-llrhan  SI  biberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 

EI  Coed  ' 

□  (Community  or  junior  Collej^e 

PrednminanI  (^dendfir  System  at  Your  institution 

69  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Speedy): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

^''*ine:  William  R.  Morrow  ' 

,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Department:  v      Psychology  -  Division  of  Science 

institution:  University  of  Wis  cons  in-Parkside 

^'•^'^''^s;  Kenosha,  Wise.     53140  * 


'l*eleph(me:  (Area  (Indfr]       414.         Number:-  553-2476  Extension: 
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ARE  LECTURES  NECESSARY? 


Abnormal  Psychology 

Amid  much  concern  about  the  need  for  change  in  higher  education,  a  major  source 
of  friction  between  students  and  the  '^establishment*'  seems  to  derive  from  the  fact 
that  our  society  is  committed  to  a  goal  of  mass  education  while  many  students  want 
individual  contact  with  faculty  members. 

The  present  study  was  designed  to  investigate  several  methods  of  in/truction  using 
^  as  criteria  examination  performance,  wluntary  attendance,  and  students'  evaluative 

ratings  and  by  considering  relationships  among  these  criterion  variables. 

Subjects  were  undergraduates  enrolled  in  an  Abnormal  Psychology  course  taught  by 
the  author  durirtg  four  consecutive  quarters,  with  about  70  students  each  time.    The  study 
contained  four  treatment  conditions:     the  first  two  qi^rters,  A  &  B,  were  taught  in  a 
'     s tandard - lecture  format:     the  instructor  lectured  from  notes  and  answered  questions.  The 
next  two  were  "handout"  quarters,  C  &  D:     in  the  first,  C,  typed  notes  ^Caken  from  the 
lectures  of  A  &  B  were  handed  out  i^ach  lecture  period;  a  student  would  be  able  to  obtain 
these  notes  only  by  attending  class.     After  they  were  handed  out,  the  student  had  the 
option  of  remaining  for  the  rest  of  the  hour  to  ask  ques-tions  —  their  names  were  not 
recorded  whether  they  did  or  not,  but  a  count  was  kept.     In  the  next  quarter,  students 
were  given  the  notes  for  all  the  lectures  at  the  first  lecture.     Here,  attendance  at 
class  was  entirely,  voluntary;  the  periods  were  spent  with  alternating  student  initiated 
and  instructor  initiated  formats,  and  question,  and  answer  periods. 

Three  different  types  of  data  were  used  to  evaluate  the  treatments.     First:  .For 
the  four  quarters  in  ques'&ion  both  midterm  and  final  exatainations  contained  multiple 
choice        and  matching  items,  in  addition  to  short  answer  questions  and  essays.  These 
multiple  choice  and  matching  questions  were  identical  for  all  four  quarters,  although 
their  presentation  varied,  and  it  is  the  data  from  this  "objective"  part  of  the  exam  we  ^ 
compared.     One  way  analyses  of  variance  of  the  objective  test  data  revealed  no  signi- 
ficant differences  attributable  to  quarter,  on  either  the  midterm  or  the  final.  A 
second  source  of  data  used  to  evaluate  the  two  "handout"  quarters  was  a  brief  self- 
report  questionnaire  which  was  attached  to  the  final  exam,  and  which  students  tumeH  in 
separately  without  writing  their  names  on  if.     The  questionnaire  asked  students  to  report 
.  the  number  of  times  they  had  remained  for,  or  attended,  the  discussion  period  during  the 
quarter.   It  also  asked  students  to  check  a  small  range  of  scores  in  which  their  midterm 
scores  had  fallen.;  compared  with  the  instructor's  talley,  the  differences  were  suffi- 
ciently small  as  to  indicate  that  the  students'   reports  were  valid.     Analyses  of  the 
attendance  data  yielded  several  interesting  results.     It  might  have  been  expected  that  in 
quarter  D,  in  which  attendance  was  not  required  for  any  purpose,  relatively  fdw  students 
would  voluntarily  attend  discussions  which  had  no  bearing  on  their  grades.     The  data 
contradicted  this  assumption.     Students  in  quarter  C  (where  they  were  required  to  at  least 
come  to  class  for  the  notes,  and  therefore  might  stay),  remained  after  receiving  their 
handout  for  a  median  of  2  discussion  sections,  whereas  the  totally  voluntary  group  D 
students  attended  a  median  of  9  sessions. 
I  Ratings  for  each  student's  evaluative  statement  were  reliable  and  indicated  a 

\      preference  for  quarter  D.     However,   the  only  statistically  significant  correlation  was 

that  between  the  ratings  and  attendance  during  quarter  C.     That  there  was  no  relationship 
between  the  ratings  and  midterm  grades  may  suggest  that  the  latter  criterion  is  not  as 
important  to  students  as  it  is  to  others. 

In  general,  then,  the  students  preferred  the  procedures  which  were  less  coercive, 
and  also  took  more  advantage  of  what  was  offered  under  these  conditions.     It  may  be  noted 
that  a  sizeabl^e  number  of  evaluative  statements  which  were  judged  to  be  unfavorable  did 
contain  mention"  of  a  preference  for  a  lecture  approach.     There  was,  however,  no  evidence 
that  students'   test  performances  suffered  under  either  set  of  non- traditional  conditions. 

In  conducting  the  courses  discussed  in  this  paper,  the  author  looked  forward  to 
quarters  C  and  D  optimistically.     While  the  formats  used  in  these  quarters  were  more 
personally  satisfying,  they  were  not  as  rewarding  in  themselves  as  had  been  anticipated, 
possibly  due  to  the  need  to  maintain  relatively  constant  conditions  for  experimental 
design  purposes 
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INNOVATION  PA  PA 

Thr  innov.Uion  itu  nlvt  s 

□  Krt'shmen 

O  Sophomtjrrs 

CB  liiniiirs 

(Jj  Si  niors  ^ 


&9  Psyt:ht)l()^i  M.i|()r'^ 

GQ  Non-M*i|()rs 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Othrr  (sprcify): 


Pn'nM|iiis*iti's  lor  sludi'nts  who  f)«irlii;ip,itc  in  innovation: 
5  credits  in  psychology 


NundnT  f)f  studiMits  who  [),irt  i»:ipcilf'  m  innovation  per  yt'ar:  130 

_z   years 


How  lon«  has  t  hv  in  no  vat  urn  ht'en  in  <»}  (ret ! 

ApproNun.ih'  amount  ol  initial  lundm^  nt't  rssury  to  dcvtdop  and  try  thr  innovation  =  $  ■. 

r\p])Vti\nu,i\v  amount  nerdt/d  cac.h  vrar  to  support  onj^oin^  prop'iM  =  $  1  

Kvaliialioti  donr  on  innovation;  \ 

*      E3  Sliidrnl  opiniim  (pjestnmnaires 

0  Mr.isurrs  ol  student  perlormance  in  comparison  with  nj)n-innovalion  control  jjpoupjs)     _  • 
O  Oihi  r  |spr(  ilv)        ratings  of  student  satisfaction  based  on  open  ended  questionnaires, 


iNs;ri  rr  i  iONAL  da  i  a 

Si/f  of  !)t'[)arlnient  in  1974-7:1  a(  .icli'inii.  year 

Numhj'r  ol  I  u  II  - 1 1  nii*MH|U  i  v  .ih/nt  faculty:^ 


Numl)/'r  ol  srmor  ni.i|ors  in  thr  department:  — 40Q_  (if  applicable 

49,C|P0 


Si/i*  ol  Insl itui ion  ■ 

Total  student  enrolhnent  in  1974-75  academic  year 


(;hara(  leristu  s  of  Ins 


ion 


□  f»i)i)iic-(:itv 

la  I'nhin  -St.iti'  ^ 

□  Private  . 

m 

E) 

Undergraduate  leVel  program 
I'ost-Haccalaureate  Mai$fer\s 
Post-Ha<:cahiureale  i3o(;lH)nd 

□  Urhan 

□  Non-Prhan 

& 

Liberal  Arts 
Teacher  Pre[)aratory 

□  Mrn  only 

Profession«il 

D  Women  onl\. 

.SI  C«>'^d 

CKj^mmunity  or  junior  (iolle^e 

Predonunant  Calendar  SysttMti  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       C  Quarter       □ 'ITnnester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  [)ATA 

^•»ine    J.  Dennis  Nolan 

^*i'b»        Associate  Professor 

Department:  Psychology 

Institution.  Ohio  State  University 

Adtlress  ^  Columbus,  Ohio  43210 


□  Other  (Specify): 
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T^di'phone:  {.Area  Code)  514 


Number:*  422-2209 
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Extension: 


SELF  GRADING:     AN  EXPERIENCE  IN 'SELF-EVALUATED  LEARNING 


Counseling  Psycholagy  (Community  College  Level) 

!•    Applied  Psychology  (2  units):    to  develop  increased  awareness  of  human  behavior  and 
its  consequences  in  a  group^ situation.     To  develop  skills  in  effective  interpersonal 
relations. 

2.     Self  Development  (1  unit):     to  develop  self-esteem  (l5-30  studentsj 
Objectives : 

1.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  decision  process  and  self  control  over  the 
learning  process.  - 

2.  To  increase  self  control,  assertiveness,  and  mot;Lvation. 

3-     To  be  able  to  adapt  the  course  to  meet  the  requlremeiits  stated  by  the  students. 
Method 

Each  student  is  required  to  assign  his  or  her  grade  at  the  end  of  the  course  and  to 
describe  the 'learning  experience  on  which  the  grade  was  based.     This  information  must  be 
stated  to  the  group.     Each  student  is  asked  to  state  personal  learning  objectives  within 
the  broad  course  objectives  near  the  beginning  of  the  course.     Students  are  encouraged  to 
identify  how  these  objectives  can  be  measured  or  identified  at  the  end  of  the  course. 
Midtferm,  students  are  asked %to  state  midterm  grades,  td  estimate  semester  grades,  and  to 
describe  the  basis  for  each  grade  in  terras  ^f  learning  objectives.     The  grades  should* 
be  consistent  with  college    standards  for  time "spent  per  unit  with  possible  options. 
Feedback  is  encouraged.     Since  the  instructor  is  required  to  record  the  grade,  I  must 
be' able  to  justify  that  grade  as  appropriate.     I  and  other  students  ask  questions  if 
we  do  not  understand  the  relationship  between  the  grade  and  the  learning  experience,.  * 

A  standardized  test  is  given  as  a  pretest  and  posttest  to  provide  one  basis  upon 
which    to  identify  change:     the  FfRO-B  in  Applied  Psychology  and  the  Tennessee  Self- 
Concept  Scale  in  Self W)eVelopment.  ^ 

This  method  of  grl^ng  was  first  used  with  an  Encounter  Group  course  offered  to 
meet  student  requests  tor  'such  a  class  in  1969.     The  grades  in  that  class  included 
5  A's,  6  B's,  3  C's,  3  D's,  and  1  W  (withdraw).     Th  cla^s  decided  upon  the  grading 
system,  initial  objectives  had  not  been  stated,  and  the  grades  were  lower  than  I  would 
have  assigned.    These  grades  reflected  various  lifestyle  decisions  more  than  achievement 
in  the  class. 

The  following  grades  have  been  assigned  by  students  from  Fall  1970  to  Fall  1974: 

A    B      C      D    F  W(withdraw) 
Applied  Psychology  85    86    32    01  0  50 

Self  Development     ,  77    53    13    0    0  0 

The  W's  sometimes  followed  a  discussion  with  the  students.     Many  of  the9e  students 
withdrew  from  all  caurses .     The  grades  are  similar,  to  those  assigned  by.  other  instructors 
teaching  the  same  courses.  ^ 
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iNNOV/VriON  DA  i'A  '  .  "  ' 

'riu*  innovrUion  involves; 

S  Freshmep  □  Psychology  Majors  .  ^ 

gl  Sophomores  □  Non-Majors 

•  □  juniors  ^  □  Honors  Students 

□  Seniors  □  (Jther  (specity): 

i'rtM'tM|ui sites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 
NONE 

Number  of  students  who.  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  100— 
How  lon^  h<js  the  innovation  been, in  effect ?  years 

Appraximate  amount  of  initial  fundinjj  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $_Q  

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  onjjoing  project  =  $_Q  

*HvaIuation  done  on  innovation: 

SI  Student  opinion  questionnaires  ^ 

□  MeMsures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify): 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year  •  *f 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  ^^_l."lltime  counselors;  teaching  load  FTE  Ih 

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  ^/^  (if  applicable) 

Sr/e  of  Institution  t?  i  i    qq/ i     o     a  ci\nc. 

Tola!  student  enrollment  in.  1974-75  academic  year:  Spring-9176 

(iheiracteristics  of  Institution 

J?  Fublic-gxt}{x^°""^y  □  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Public-State                ^  ^'  "            □  fJost-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private  .   ^  □  Poi^t-Baccalaureate  Doctoral  ^ 
13  Urban    an  d 

^Ca  Non-Urban               ,  g  Liberal  Arts  and  vgcatipnal 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

.□  Men  orily                   '*          "  □  Professional  ^ 

□  Women  only 

□  Coed  .  ' 
59  Community  or  Junior  College 

Predomin^mt  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

E  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester  .    □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 


INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:    Sally  galph 
Title:  Counselor 
.  Department:Counseling  &  Guidance  ^ 
Institution:    Solano  Community  College 
A^ddress:  ,  Suisun  City,  California  94585 


Telephone:  (Area  Cbde)       707  Number:  422-4750  Extension:  244 
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SYMPOSIUM  ON  ALCOHOLISM 


/ 


Clinical 


This  was  the  oldest  course  on  alcoholism  in  the  country  to  be  offered  as  part 
of  the  regular  undergraduate  curriculum.    The  reason  was  the  neglect  by 
psychology  as  a  profession  of  the  country's  malj or  public  health  problem  and 
failure  to  recognize  alcohol  as  the  major  drug  of  abuse.    The  best  authorities 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  presented  a  multi-disciplinary,  eclectic  approach, 
avoiding  older  moralistic  views.     Films  and  speakers  had  to  come  from  a 
variety  of  off- campus  sources. 

y  .      .  . 

Outcome:  pioneer  effort  resulted  in  putting  thig  state  in  the  vanguard  of 
alcohol  education  and  training  in  the  country,  and  interested  several  of  our'  ' 
psychology  majors  to  specialize  in  alcoholism  in  graduate  school  elsewhere. 
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INNOVATION  DA  l  A 
The  iiinov.Hion  involves: 


□  Freshiiiei 

□  Sophomores  ' 
jjH  luniors 

0  Seniors 


S  Psychoh)gy  Mnjors 
53  ^on-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify); 


f*ri'reqiiisili*s  for  students  who  [)arlicipate  in  innovation: 
Upper-division  standing 


Niiinher  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  ±  

How  ion^  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  _25  yvavs 

? 

AfJproMiiuite  .miount  ot  initi.il  funding  necessary  lo  tlevelop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  ! — 

Approxinuite  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  3QQ  

Kv.ilualion  done  on  innovaU^n:  ^ 
£1  St  udent  opinion  quest  ionnaires 

□  Mt'asures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify); 


INSI'ltllTlQ-NAL  DATA 

Si/.e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Num[)er  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 


NiirTd)er  of  senior  majors  in  the  department: 


5  1/2 

-3- 


(if  applicable) 


Si/.e  of  Institution 

1  ot<il  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year;  3.73b 


(Characteristics  of  Institution 

•    □  i>uhlic-r.ity 

□  Pnblic'Stale 
0  Private 

□  Urban 

□  \on-nrb.m 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  (mly 
El  Coed 

□  (lommiinity  or  junior  C;(hll(?ge 


0  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  [^ost-Baf:ca laureate  Dotitorai 

i3  J.iberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


IVedomin'ant  Calendar  System^at  Your  institution 

□  Semester       QQuarter       □ 'iVimesler  □4-1-4 


□  Other  (Specify): 


INNOVATOR  DAl'A 


Name; 
Title: 

De[)arlment; 
I-nst H  ut  ion: 
Address: 


James  E.  Royce,  S.J. 
Chairman 
Psychology 
Seattle  University 
V     Seattle,  Wash,  98122 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) 


N  umber: 


Extension: 
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SPICING  UP  AN  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY  COURSE 


\ 


ERIC 


Abnormal  Psychology 

*  * 

SPICE  is  an  acronym  for  ^'student  participation  in  chosen  experiences,"  the 
approach  I  have  taken  in  my  abnormal  psychology  course.     The  emphasis  was  upon 
selection  by  the  student  from  a  variety  of  experiences  which  would  open  up  the 
world  of  abnormal  psychology.     Some  features  might  be  considered  a  departure  from 
the  traditional:     three  of  them,   grades,   format,  and  attendance,  will  be  briefly 
described.  ' 

grades .     The  number  of  clock  hours  the  student  spent  in  pursuing  experiences 
related  to  abnormal  psychology  was  translated  into  a  letter  grade.     Our  school 
policy  states  that  the  average  student  who  expendes  the  average  amount  of  effort 
in  a  course  will  receive  a  grade  of  C.     In  clock  hours,   the  average  student 
should  devote  135  clock  hours  during  the  semester  for  a  3-credit  course.     It  was 
somewhat  arbitrarily  decided  that  a  student  would  need  to  perform  at  a  10%  dif- 
ferential to  receive  the  next  higher  or  lower  grade.     Thus,  the  student  would 
need  to  accumulate  the  following  hours  to  receive  a  particular  letter  grade:  D=121, 
€^135,  B=  149,  A  =  162. 

Format.     I  arranged  262  hours  of  activities  from  which  the  student  might 
choose.  At  the  start  of  the  course  a  syllabus  was  distributed  to  each  student 
explaining  the  grading  system,  and  giving  a  careful  delineation  of  each  activity 
and  parameters  by  which  it  would  be  assessed.     There  were  20  different  ways  a 
student  could  earn  hours  with  a  maximum  placed  on  each  so  that  a  student's 
experi^efnce  would  hot  be  too  lopsided.     The  list  included  the  following:  attending 
cla,ss,  taking  tests,  collecting  psychological  articles,  perforrming  an  experiment 
or  a  survey,  "reviewing  selected  books,  writing  a  terra  paper,     visiting  a  geriatric 
home,  viewing  selected  TV  programs   (e.g.   VD  Blues,  alcoholism,  prisons),  writing  an 
autobiography  on  social,  religious,  political,  psychological  and  sexual  develop- 
ment, visiting  a  school  for  the  mentally  retarded,  keeping  a  diary  of  psychological 
insights,  visiting  a  mental  institution,  visiting  a  court  in  session,  interviewing 
a  police  chief,  psychologist,  doctor  or . psychiatrist,  keeping  a.notebook  of  class 
lectures,  taking  part  in  a  panel  presentation,  and  listening  to  cassette  recordings 
of  psychotherapy. 

For  the  student  to  receive  credit  for  any  of  the  above  items,  it  was  nece- 
ssary to  meet  the  guidelines  stated  in  the  syllabus  and  to  submit  a  written  report 
of  the  completed  assignment  to  the  teacher.     The  number  of  hours  credit  received 
for  each  experience  depended  upon  the  quality  of  the  ^jork. 

Attendance.     A  student  could  earn  one-third  of  the  hours  needed  for  a  C 
grade  by  attending  all  of  the  class  sessions.     The  class  activities  included  out-^ 
side  speakers (a  former  alcoholic,  a  professional  counselor),   five  films,  student 
panel  presentations,  small  discussion  groups,  lectures  by  the  instructor  on  popular 
topics,  worksheets,  book  reviews,  and  tapes. 

Results .     The  grade  breakdown  was  as   follows:     A=23,<iB=10,  C=6 ,   D=l.     At  the 
conclusion  of  the  course,  the^ students  were  given  the  Wilson  Teacher- Appraisal 
Scale.     34%  found  the  course  very  enjoyable,  66%  enjoyable.     45%  thought  the 
course  required  more  homework  than  d^d  their    other  courses,  45%  thought  it 
required  the  same,  and  10%  thought  it  required  less.     40%  rated  the  teacher  in 
the  top  10%  when  compared  with  other  teachers,  48%  in  the  upper  quarter,  and 
12%  in  the  upper  half. 

My  Evaluation.     Some  improvements  could  be  made.     I  would  like  to:  put 
more  empt\asis  on  learning  the  text  material;  invite  more  guest  speakers;  develop 
more  specific  guidelines  for  evaluating  and  authenticating  the  students*  out-of- 
class  work;  reduce  the  amount  of  credit  allowed  for  submitting  term  papers;  and, 
finally,  I  would  use  a  student  assistant  in  conducting  the  course. 
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INNOVA  riON  DA'VA 

yUv  innoviilinn  invulvrs.  ^ 

□  J-'reshm<?n  □  Psychology  Majors 

□  Sophomores         •  13  Non-Majors 

53  limiors  □  Honors  Students 

(a  Seniors  □  Other  (specify): 

F>rerecjuisites  lor  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 

General  Psycho logj^  ,    .  ^• 

Number  of  stuilents  who  participate  in  innovation  per  y6ar:   

How  lon>»  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  — I —  years 

A[)pr«»\iniate  amount  of  mitud  funtbng  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $Q_ 
Approximate  ainount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  


Kxahicjlion  done  on  innovation: 

fi  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  studeni  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify): 


INSrri'UTIONAI,  DATA^ 

Si/e  of  [department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Nund)er  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  _L. 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  departmeni:  D   (if  apphcable) 


Si/e^institution  ^ 

Total  student  enrollment,  in  1974-75  academic  year;  _Jvjvj_ 


Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  F^ibhc-Citv  ^  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  (*ublic-State  O  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
Jtj  f>r,v.ite  □  F^ost-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  lJrl)an 

□  N(m4Irban  -       ^  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  Professional 

□  Women  f)nly 
B  Coed 

t)  (Community  or  junior  College  ^ 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

H  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       0  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA  ^^^^  information:    8ee  Feb.  1975 

Name:    Richard  Ruble  Teaching  of  Psychology,  "SPICING  Up 

I^iIj..    Professor  Abnormal  Psychology  Course" 

Department;  Psychology 
Institution:  John  Brown  University 
Address     Siloam  Springs,  AR  72761 


•J 

Telephone:  (Area  Code)       '  501        Number:     524-3131  Extension;  155 
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EXTENDED  FAMILY  THERAPY  ROLE  PLAYING  IN  AN  UNDERGRADUATE  CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY  COURSE 


Clinical  \Ps  ychology 


Undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  a  clinical  psychology  seminar  particiMced 
in  an  extended  simulation  of  family  therapy  sessions.     The  patients,  were  always  role 
played  by  four  of  the  students  while  the  therapists  were  the  instructor,  a  cli^nical 
psychologist,  and  another  member  of  the  class.     A  different  student  co-therapist  was 
assigned . each  session.     There  were  ten  30  to  45  minute  therapy  sessions,  one  per  week. 
The  roles  were  assigned  to  correspond  to  a  particularly  difficult  family  session  the 
instructor  had  previously  encountered.    However,  after  an  initial  assignment  of  roles, 
the  students  were  not  briefed  on  how  to  react  in  tfhe  sessions.     Occassionally ,  the 
"family  members"  met  just  prior  to  the  session  to  construct  the  family  history  since 
the  last  session,  b?it  most  sessions  were  conducted  without  these  meetings. 

Following  the  therapy  session,  the  instructor  and  all  students  in  the  class 
participated  in  about  30  minute  discussions  of  the  family  ^relationships ,  the  inter- 
actions with  the  therapists,  possible  alternative  ways  of  treating  the  fajnily,  etc. 
Also,  considerable  time  was  spent  dealing  with  the  feelings  of  the  therapists  and 
the  family  members  during  the  session.    At  these  times,  the  student's  personal  history 
was  often  discussed  briefly  in  an  effort  to  show  how  fhis  might  have  affected  their 
responses  during  the  session.     The  therapy  sessions  did  not  end  successfully.  The 
identified  patient  remained  rejected  by  his  family  and  the  tension  between  the  parents 
surfaced  to  such  a  degree  that  divorce  was  discussed.     The  students'  feelings  of 
frustration  and  helplessness  (both  as  theVat>ists  &    patients)  were  also  considered, 
as  well  as  value  issues  (e.g.  what  is  pathological  in  a  family  interaction?    What  is 
successful  therapy?). 

The  students  were  extremely  interested  and  involved  in  the  role  playing  activities 
and  discussions.     On  several  occassions,  involvement  within  the  sessions  became  so 
intense  that  the  interactions  were  actually  upsetting  for  the  patients,  therapists 
and  even  the  observers.     Specific  theories  and  techniques  of  family  therapy  were 
demonstrated  and  discussed.     All  students  verbally  reported  that  the  approach  was 
extremely  valuable  and  should  be  retained  as  part  of  the  seminar.    More  traditional 
lecture  and  discussion  methods  were  used  during  the  other  two  class  meetings  conducted 
each  week. 
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INNOVA  riON  DATA 
The  innovation  involves: 

□  Freshmen  69  PsyuholoHy  Majors 

□  Sophomores  □  Non-Majors 

U  [uniors  □  Honors  Sludents 

Seniors  □  CJlher  (specifyi:  * 

F*rere(|uisiles  for  sludents  who  p.irliMpate  m  innovation: 

Introductory  Psychology 
Abnormal  Personality 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  15  

Miivv  jon«  has  the  irfnovation  heen  in  effect?  — ] — yeai^fe 

Appr(»xiiTUJtc  amount  ol  mitia!  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innov^Jtion  =  S^Qne. 
Apfiroxim.ile  amount  needed  e.i^h  year  to  support  on^oin^  project  =  $^none 

Hvaluatnm  done  on  innovaliorj; 

□  Student  opinicm  cjuest ionnaires 

^    □  Me.isures  of -student  performance  in  c<)mp.irison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
jflj  Other  (specify):  ^ 

Verbal  feedback  and  discussion  with  p.articipants 

INSriTirnONAL.  DATA  ,  • 
 ^«  ■ 

Si/e  of  [)eparl<>nent  in  UJ74-75  ac.idemic  year 

Number  of  full-time-ecjuivalent  f.icully:  — ^ 


Number  of  senior  ma|j)rs  m  the  tiepartment:  — —  (if  applicable) 

Size  of  Institution  17-00 

Total  student  enroJInuTit  in  1974-75  .icademic  year:     ^'^^  ^ 


Ch.iracterislics  of  Institution 


□  Public-City 

B 

llnderj^raduale  level  program 

□  Pubbc-Slate 

□ 

Post- Baccalaureate  Master's 

'Kl  Private 

□ 

Post -Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban 

B  Non-llrban 

Liberal  Arts 

□ 

Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only 

□ 

F^rofessiontil 

□  Women  only 

&  Coed 

\ 

□  C^ommunity  or  |unior  Collej^e 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       S  Trimester       0  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNC)VA.TOR  DATA 

Name:  Dr.  Leon  J,  Schofield,  Jr. 

Titl*^  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Department:  Department  of  Psychology  ^  " 

Institution:  flpbart  and  William  Sinith  Colleges 

Address:  Geneva,  New  York  14456 


Telephone:  (Ar^a  Code)  315  Number:    78?.-5500  Extension:  346 
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FTOD  EXPERIENCE  IN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SETTINGS: 
AN  INNOVATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY  COURSE 

Subject  AresB.    Abnormal  psychology;  clinical  methods;  behavior  modification;  etc. 

Description  of  Course  and  Structure*    This  course  was  designed  to  provide  superior 
psychology  students  vith  an  opportunity  to  broaden  their  undergraduate  training  thro\xgh 
academic  coursework  supplemented  by  supervised  field  experience  in  settings  providing 
psychological  services.    The  course  begins  each  Fall  Quarter  and  runs  through  the 
academic  year,  acoommodating  fifteen  senior  psycholo^jy  majors  who  axe  selected  on  the 
basis  of  overall  academic  performance  and  past  performance  in  psychology. 

In  accordance  with  their  preferences,  thre^^^Sl f our  students  axe  assigned  to  each 
of  four  available  fMilities  for  the  year.    These  abilities  vai^-  in  their  client 
populations  (e.g.,  psychotic  adults;  emotionally-disturbed  euiolescents ;  mentally- 
retarded  children;  etc.),  structures  (e.g.,  residential;  day  treatment;  outpatient; 
etc.),  and  intervention  approaches  (e.g.,  behavioral;  psychodynamic ;  group  or  indivi- 
dually-administered; etc.).    Students  spend  approximately  six  hours  per  week  at  the 
psychological  settjILng,  at  least  one  hour  of  which  consists  of  a  group  supervision 
session  conducted  by  a  qualified  staff  member  of  the  facility.    Students  also  attend 
weekly  class  meetings  with  the  course  instructor,  during  which  time  readings  are  re- 
viewed, fieldwork  experiences  axe  shaxed  and  discussed,  special  guest  speakers  axe  . 
occasionally  invited,  and  vaxious  psychological  issues  axe  considered. 

Weekly  progress  reports,,  which  are  submitted  to  the  instructor  two  days  prior  to 
each  class  session  so  that  they  can  be  evaluated  and  returned  in  class,  axe  an  impor- 
tant academic  feature  of  the  course.    The  progress  report  consists  of  two  sections. 
The  Fieldwork  Experience  section  begins  with  a  simmiary  of  the  salient  featuf^^of  the 
student's  fieldwork  for  the  preceding  week,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  student^ 
evaluative  thoughts  about  the  fieldwork  experience.    The  Reading  Critique  section 
begins  with  a  listing  and  summary  of  the  individualized  readinga^completed  during  the 
preceding  week,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  critical  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
reading  material  and  its  relationship  to  the  student's  fieldwork.    The  progress  re- 
ports are  designed  to  encourage  students  to  think  critically  and  creatively  about  their 
readings  and  fieldwork;  the  reports  also  enable  the  instructor  to  stay  in  close  touch 
with  the  experiences  of  each  student,  as  well  as  to  identify  issues  that  axe  likely  to 
be  of  interest  for  general  class  discussion. 

Grades  in  the  course  axe  based  primarily  upon  students'  weekly  progress  reports, 
qucurterly  evaluations  of  fieldwork  performance  provided  by  students'  supervisors,  and 
quality  of  paxticipation  in  class  sessions. 

Objectives  of  the  Course.    Objectives  include  helping  the  student  to:     (a)  develop 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  theories  and  methods  of  psychological-  intervention 
employed  in  real-life  settings;  (b)  become  familiar  with  the  specialized  literature  on 
psychopathology  and  its  treatment  related  to  the  type  of  facilil^  emd  population  of  the 
assigned  fieldwork  facility;  (c)  gain  a  more  realistic  perspecti^c^on  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  existing  psychological  facilities,  their  staffs,  and  the  methods  they 
employ;  (d)  leaxn  about  the  structure  and  functions  of  other  psychological  facilities 
through  visits,  presentations  by  professional  staff,  and  discussrons  by  .students  work- 
ing at  other  facilities;  and  (e)  attempt  to  conduct  small-scale  research  projects  with 
an  individual  or  group  if  such  an  aptivity  ia  within  the  student's  interest,  and  is 
possible  at  the  assigned  facility. 

Evaluation  of  the  Course.    Since  its  inception,  this  course  has  consistently  been 
one  of  the  highest-rated  courses  offered  by  the  Psychology  Department.    For  example, 
during  the  Fall  Quarter  of  the  most  recent  offering  of  the  Course,  it  received  the' 
hfghest  rating  of  all  nineteen  courses  presented  that  quarter.    Current  students' 
responses  to  open-ended  evaluation  queations,  past  students'  'remarks  concerning  the 
role  the  course  played  in  preparing  them,  for  their  current  educational  or  vocational 
activities  (note  that  a  research  study  conducted  Jointly  by  several  students  was  pub- 
lished in  a  major  psychology  Journal),  and  the  large  number' .of  senior  psychology 
students. who  seek  admission  to  the  course  annxxally,  all  appear  to  be  further  indices 
of  the  course's  success  in  meeting  its  educational  objectives. 
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iNNOVATION  DA'l'A 

rht*  innciviihon  inv olvcs  * 

□  Freshmen  03  Psychology  Majors 

□  S<jphomores  □  Non-Majors 

□  [uniors  69  Honors  Sl^flents 
0  Senuirs  □  Other  (specify): 

l^rereijuisiles  for  students  who  partK  ipale  in  innovation:     Course  is  limited  to  senior  psychology 
majors  selected  on  the  basis  of  overall  academic  performance  and  past  performance 
in  psychology;  students  must  also  have  had  some  coursevork  in  abnoirmal  psychology, 
personality  dynamics,  behavioral  therapy,  and/or  psychodynamic  therapy. 

Nurnher  of  sliinents  vvno  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  ^  

Mow  lonu  hfis  thi'  innovation  been  in  effect?  z  years 

ApprnxuTiiite  .innmnt  nl  initi.il  funiling  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  None > — 
Approxim.ile^  amount  needed  each  year  tt)  support  onj^oing  project  -  $ — Honc « 

Kvaluiitioii  done  on  innov.itton: 

E  Student  opinion  (jiiestionnaires  ^^ 

□  MiMsun»s  f)\  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-ihnovajion  control  group(s) 

□  Ot.her  (specdvl 


iNs  rrrrTioNAL  data 

Si/e  of  Department  in  11)74-75  acad^mu.  ye^ir 
Number  of  f ull-t iine-equi valent  faculty 


23 


NuiTiher  ol  senior  m,i|ors  in  the  depart men,t:    2^0  jjf  applicable) 


Si/.e  of  Inst  

Tc.t.d  student  enrcdlment  m  H)74-75  academic  year;  -^-^i^QQ  

(!hrira(  lens^M  s  of  Institution- 

□  IMil)lic-Cit y  l3f  Undergraduate  level  program 
Jfl  IMihln.-Strile^  jJX  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  IVivalr  XX  I^ost-BiK.calaureate  Doctoral 
ED  I  >r\u\n 

□  Non-Hriwrn  IX  Liberal  Arts 

IX  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  @C  Professuinal 
Q  Women  only 

O  Coed 

□  Community  or  |unior  College 

Preilojiunant  Ci.ilenrlar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semestef      OCj^iarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  Dr.  A.  Robert  Sherman 

Title:  Assistant  Professor 

Department  Department  of  Psychology 

Insiilutrfjn  University  of  California 

Addre3s.  Santa  Barbara,  California  93106 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)         (805)      Number:  96l-353U 

365 


364 


Extension: 


GROUP  OR  PERSONAL  COUNSELING  KIT  (APPLICABLE  TO  CLASSROOM,  FAMILY,  AND/OR 

INDIVIDUAL  COUNSELING  AND  TEACHING) 


Classroom  situation  or  counseling  center/situation.  Applicable  to  communication 
techniques,  counseling,  therapies 


The  Counseling  Kit  is  a  collection  of  objects  representing  the  various  - 
techniques  I  use  in  group  and  personal  counseling.     The  techniques  attempt 
to  stimulate  certain  behavior;     one,  for  example,  is  teamwork.     A  large  picture 
of  a  mountain,  on  the  counselor's  wall,  is  the  focus  here  —  the  group  is  asked 
to  work  together  to  organize  a  hypothetical  expedition  to  climb  the  mountain. 
The  steps  in  their  organization  could  apply  equally  to  problems  in  school,  family, 
and  work.     Another  technique  explores  the  individual's  relationships  with  the 
people  most  important  to  hlm^  For  this  purpose,  the  kit  includes  a  sheet  with 
figures  representing  these  people;  the  person  can  place,  them  on  the  sheet  in  the 
way  that  feels  most  comfortable,  and  their  positions  can  reveal  much  about 
insecurities,  closeness,  and  hostilities  he  feels.     Other  items  include  bags  of 
darts,  which  represent  the  resentment  people  store  up. towards  each  other,  and  use 
when  the  '*bags"  are  full  of  bad  feelings,     A  pair  of  sitting  dolls  face  each  other 
and  touch  knees,  representing' my  method  of  encouraging  communication  between 
couples,  using  eye  contact  and  gentle  physical  contact. 

All  these  techniques  have  proven  enormously  successful.     I  suggest  that 
when  the  kit  is  put  into  production,  others  will  find  them  equally  useful. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 


The  innDVjIion  involves 

&  Freshmen  '  □  Psychology  Majors 
(3  Sophomores  KKNon-Ma|ors 

□  |uniors  □  Honors  Students 

□  Senilirs  □  Other  (specify): 

Prei ecjuisiles  for  students  who  p»irl icipate  in  innovation: 
N/A  '  _ 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  ^50  ' 
How  lon^  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  A  years  /I 

Approxiniiile  .iinount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  $3^500  initially 
Apfiroxim.ile  .nnouni  needed  ea^h  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  Skltfi  cpuld  be  used  over  again 

F.valualiori  done  on  innovation:  ^ 

□  Student  opinion  ti-uest ionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
(3  Other  (specify):  conversations  with  them,  with  counsellees,  colleagues 

INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  , 

Size  of  Departmenl  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivaleni  faculty:   

Nund)er  of  senior  majors  in  the  (Jeparlment:   (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  — 3  campu&es,  9000 
(ih.iracleristics  of  Institution' 


□  Pu[)lic-Cily 

Underj^rachiale  level  program 

CX  Pubhc'Slale  Community  college 

□ 

Post -Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private 

□ 

PoHl -Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urtjan 

□  Non  l  'rl)an 

□ 

Liberal  Arts 

□ 

Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  onlv 

□ 

Professional 

□  Women  only 

□  Coed 

-   dJ"  Community  or  |unior  Collej^e 

l^redo/nmanl  C'alenrlar  System  at  Your  Institution 

(□CSemesler^      □  Quart wjn      □  Trimester       0  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  or,  Robert  J.  Stout 
Title:  Associate  Professor 
Department:  Social  Sciences 
Institution:  St,  Petersburg  College 

Address    2465  Coachman  Road      Clearwater,  FL  33515 


ERIC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)      813  Number:  546-0011 

367 

366 

X 


Extension:      554'  or  515 


PROJECTS  IN  EMPIRICAL  PSYCHOTHERAPY  AS  A  COMPONENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  COURS^fS 


Abnormal  Psychology,  Theories  of  Personality 


Hall  (1971)  has  demonstrated  that  teachers  enrolled  in  university  courses  can  be 
taught  a  basic  understanding  of  the  principles  of  behavior  modification  and  can, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  course  instructor,  successfully  apply  them  to  problem 
behaviors  in  their  own  classrooms.     The  innovation  discussed  in  this  report  is 
definately  in  this  tradition.     It  differs  from  previous  reports  in  that  the 
interventions  employed  by  the  students  are  not  restricted  to  orthodox  behavior 
modification  tactics.     The  students  are  required  to  arrive  at  an  operational 
definition  of  the  problem  behavior  with  which  they  work.     After  a  stable  baseline 
for  the  behavior  has  been  established,  ah  intervention  is  applied.     This  inter- 
vention is  selected  from  a  wide  range  of  pospible  treatments  which  are  expected 
tp  be  effective  on  an  empirical,  theoretical,  or  intuitive  basis.    The  authors 
have  labeled  this  broaded  orientation  "Empirical  Psychotherapy."    Each  student 
is  required  to  carry^out  such  a  project  on  a  subject  and  behavior  of  his  choice 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  course,  which  stresses  an  objective  understanding 
of  behavioral  dysfunctions  and  reviews  empirical  approaches  to  their  treatment. 
These  projects  are  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  course  instructor, 
a  licensed  clinical  psychologist,  by  way  of  periodic  progress  reports  in  class. 
The  student  is  not  required  to  be  successful  in  modifying  the  target  behavior 
in  order  to  earn  a  good  grade  on  the  project;  it  is  believed  that-,at  the 
present  primitive  state  of  knowledge  in  therapy  much  can  also  be  learned  from 
unsuccessful ^applications .     But  a  high  percentage  of  the  projects  are  successful, 
so  some  clinical  services  are  being  provided  as  well  as  teaching. 


Data  from  one  such  project,  conducted 
by  Charles  H.  Boland,  is  shown  in 
the  attached  figure.  This  shows 
how  "the  number  of  toys  a  child  left 
in  the  TV  room  of  his  house  was 
decreased  by  rewarding  him  for 
picking  up  the  toys.  Laura  Smith 
reduced  the  average  number  of  cigar- 
ettes her  subject  smoked  during  a 
3-hour  period  each  evening  by  1) 
asking  her  to  chew  gum  instead,  2) 
praising  gunj,  chewing,  3)  reminding 
the  subject  that  she  was  saving 
money  by  not  smoking,  and  4)  by  con- 
sequaClng  smoking  with  a  lecture  on 
Its  health  hazardp.  The  mean  number 
o'f  cigarettes--^^ked  during-  the  pre- 
treatmeixp  week  was  6.4.  This  was  re- 
duced to  1.9  during  the  treatment  week 
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TREATMENT 
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iNNovvx  rioN  dKiw 


Vhv  innov.iliofi  nivulv I'S. 

□  fTfshmen 

□  Sophumores 
83  liininrs 

Q  St'niors 


63  Psychology  Majors 

□  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Sludenls 

□  (Jther  (specify): 


J*n'r»MjUisih's  for  sUuli^nls  who  [jartu.ipalr  in  innovation: 


\uinl)**r  ()f*sUj(U'nls  who  participate  in  innovcdion  per  year; 


^varies 


years 


Huw  lnn>^has  the  innovajion  been  in  effect? 

Approxunali-  amount  of  initi.il  funihnj^  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  Q- 

Ap[)n»\miate  amount  needed  e.iidi  year  to  support  ^jn^oin^  project  =  $  Q  

lA.diMtinn  done  on  innj)vali()n: 

C3  Slmlenl  opinion  (questionnaires 

□  Mrasurrs  of  student  prrforrnance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
13  Other  |spfM  dy)  data  submitted  by  students 


INSTl'l'UTIONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  m)  1974-75  academic  year 

Numher  of  fuH-timeMlc^ui valent  faculty:  5. 


Numhf'r  ol  senior  majors  in  the  department:   23—  (if  applicable) 

3080 


Si/i-  of  Inst  it  at  ion 

'I'otal  student  enrollment  m  1974-7S  academic  year: 


(!harti(  tt'ristic  s  of  InslitulKm 

□  I^ihhc-Citv 
(3  J»uhli(  Staff 

□  Hnvatt* 

□  Prlian 
C8  Non  Trijan 

□  Wvn  only 

□  Wofnen  only 
Q  Coed 

□  Community  or  junior  College 


J'ri'donunanI  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  SemeshT       H  Quarter       □  rrimesler       0  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


IS  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  i^ist-Bac(,alaurf*ate  Master's 

□  P()St-Ha(,(:alaureatf  Doctoral 

53  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professitmal 


D  Other  (Specify): 


Robert  W,  Wildman,  Ph,D 
Vtile  Assoc-  Professor  (P/T) 

I)i>partment  Psychology 
Instiiuiion  .    Georgia  College 

Address  -    Milledgeville ,  Georgia  3106'2 


Robert  W,  Wildman,  II,  M,S, 
Psychology  Intern 
Rehabilitation  and  Counseling 
Ftilton  County  Alcoholism  Tmt-  Ctr, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30303 


ERLC 


912  .  453-4574 

Telephone    (Area  C:ode)  Number:    ^  ^  ^ 
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Kxlensiorf: 


V 


UNDERGRADUATE  PRACTICUM  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


Industrial  Psychology 


The  basic  objective  of  the  practicum  in  industrial  psychology  is  to  give 
undergraduate  students  an  experiential  approach  in  the  application  of  psychology 
in  an  Industrial  atmosphere.     The  students  in  the  practicum  are  expected  to  use 
content  material  learned  in  an  industrial  psychology  course  taken  as  a  pre^ 
requisite  to  the  practicum.     An  added  benefit  of  this  colirse  is  that  the  students 
learn  the  restrictions  and  controls  imposed  upon  psychological  research  in  the 
working  world. 

This  course  is  presently  being  offered  for, the  second  time.     Enrollment  has 
ranged  from-  10^13  students.     There  are  between  five  and  9even  field  placements 
each  semester .     No  more  tftan  two  students  are  allowed  at  one  field  placement. 
Each  project  has  a  field  advisor*  in  addition  to  the  faculty  member  (incfustrial 
p.sychologist )  assigned  to  the  course.     The  field  advisor    usually  is  a  personnel 
director  of  a  company  or  institution?  however,  advertising  mangers  and  personnel 
researchers  have  also  participated  as  field  advisors.     The 'requirement  for  this 
course  is  completion  of  a  p-roject  wMth  is  acceptable  to  both  advisors  and  the 
student  and  mastery  of  objectives  taken  from  recent  journal  articles  in  areas  of 

industrial  psychology. 

» 

The  student  projects  have  covered  many  specific  areas.     Some  projects  are 
reduction  of  turnover  of  nurses*   aides,  measuring  manag^ement  attitudes  toward 
female  employment;  a  feasibility  study  for  the  opening  of  a  quick  serve  restau- 
rant, making  job  analyses,  evaluation  of  jobs  through  the  point  system,  vali- 
dation of  tests,  trends  of  absenteeism,  effects  of  pay  methods  on  accident 
rates,  effects  of  different  types  of  coupons,  etc. 

The  practicum  is  taken  as  one  course  during  a  semester  and  is  equal  to 
three  semes ter ^hours .    The  faculty  member  teaching  the  course  is  given  credit 
for  one  course  out  of  semester  (one  quarter  time). 

There  have  been  evaluations  from  students  and  field  advisors  for  the  first 
course  offered.     The  evaluations  ha.ve  been  overwhelmingly  positive.     The  m^t^^ 
positive  student  evaluations  involve  the  learning  of  a  skill  in  a  "real  world 
environment.     The  strongest  student  criticism  involved  lack  of  time  to  complete 
requirements  and  requests  that  the  practicum  be  increased  to  six  semester  hours, 
(presently  the  students  spend  four  to  six  hours  per  week  in  industry  pliis 
transportation  time.)    The  field  advisors  cited  their  wishes  to  give  students 
more  of  their  time,  however,  they  praised  the  work  of  the  students  and  were  glad 
to  wo^  with  the  University  in  this  venture. 
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IN^NOVATION  DATA 

The  innoviitKin  involve^*: 

□  Freshmen 
«      □  Sophomores 

□|-4^'nj^'rs 
CH  Seniors 


E  Psychology  Majors 
6S  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 


Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  , in  innovation: 
Introductory  Psychology  and  either  Industrial  Psychology  or  permission, of  tjie 

Number  of  students  wh'^o  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  Jii  

Mow  \on^  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  — l-S.  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  2000 
Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $ — .  _ 

Kvalualion  done  on  innovation: 

g  Student  opinion  questionnaires*         ^  -  « 

^     □  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
B  Other  (specify )f  Advisor  evaXuat4pns  in  field 


instructor 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  fulljime-equi vaient  faculty: 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department 


f  applicable) 


Size  of  Instil utiO'n 

'Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year: — -^^y^^V 


S  Undergraduate  level  |Wogram 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

0  Liberal  Arts 
531  Teacher  Preparatory 
B3  Professional 


Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Pubhc-Citv 
63  Public-Stale      ,  ' 

□  Private  ^ 
■  □  Urban  ^ 

D  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 

\2  Women  only  '  ;  ' 

IS  Coed 

□  CfUi^unlty  or  Junior  College  '  p 

Predominant  Calendar^Sy stem  at  Your  Institution  ^ 

Semes/er       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


Name: 
Title": 

Department: 

Institution: 

Address: 


Leonard  Berger,  PhD 
Assistant  Professor 
Psychology 
Clemson  University 
1Q2  Hardin  HaBl 

Clemson,  South  Carolina  29631 


*    Telephone:  (Area  Code) 


803 

V 
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Number:  656-3210 
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Extension: 


1 

^  ^i^— yNDERGRADUATE  FIELD  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 

•  ft'    •  ■ 


Applied  Psychology 


ThQ  Undergraduate  Field  Experience  Program  is  designed  a^  an 
exchange  program  between  the  given  field  center" and  the  Psychology 
Department  at  Northeastern.     The  student  voluntpeers  (approximately 
70/ trimester )  work  at  the  field  center,  assuming  responsibilities 
as  though  they  were ' employed  by  the  center.     In  doing  so,  the 
students  gain  invaluable  learning  experiences  which  cannot  be 
obtained'  in  the  classroom.     This  on-the-job  training  usually, 
benefits  the  students  in  obtaining  jobs  in  the  area  in  Which  they 
have  done  their  field  work.  • 

A  student  works  9  to  12  hours/week  at  the  fi^ld  center  for  3 
hours  cre'dit  or  a  maximum  of  18  to  24  hou2:^/week  for  6  hours  credit, 
in  any  one  trimester^     The  field  center.  ma|/  require  the  student  to 
^    participate  in  the  program  for  more  than  ohe  trimester  and  may  re- 
quire courses  not  initially  required  by  the  UFEP  before  the  studenlS^ 
can  work  at  that  center.  ^ 

Eaeh  student  involved  in  the  program  must  have  'a  'faculty  advisor 
^        whom  he  chooses  from  the  16  available  to  him  in  the  program.  ^  The 

student  and  faculty  advisor  work  together  in  setting  up  a  program^lfor^ 
the''  student  at  the  rf^osen  field  center.     The  field  center  catalog, 
from  which  the  student  chooses  his  particular  placement,   lists  all 
currently  available  field  centers ,  .ranging  from  day^care  centers  and 
hotlines 'to  hospitals  a'nd  .correctional  facilities.     The  UFEP  Committee 
:  along  with  aji  administrative  assistant  assigned  full  time'  to  the  ^ 

|)rogram,   approves  these  centers  based  on  their  program,  and  on  tke  . 
supervision  and  learning  experi'encds  pro^vided.  VSite  visits  are  also 
made  during  the  trimester.  • 
.  The  faculty  advisor  requires  that  the'  student  do  additional 

/         work  (papers,  additidfial  readings ,  library  research,"  proj^jgr  reports, 
etc.)  that  compliment  and/or  supplement  the  field  experiemce .  The 
\  staff  or  supervisor  responsible  fOr  tjie  stuaent  vpltQnteea^  at  the 
center  is'  also  encouraged  to  require  the  stu^nt  to  do  research, 
readings  5  attend  seminars,  etc.  ^  ^^^^^  ^ 

At  the  end  of  the  .trimester i  evalucftions  f rom  both  students  and 
field  centers  are'  gathered  aiVd  used  by  the ''faculty  advi^'s^or,  to 
determine  grading  of  the  student  and  by  the  MY'SP  co;nmittee  to  deter- 
mine "grading"  of  the  fi^ld  center  as  a  result  of  the . student ' s 
prerception  of  his  involvement  ther^  . 
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INNOVATION       TA  / 

\hv  innoviition  irHnlvfs; 

Q  Fri'shnu'n  C3c  Psychology  Majors 

Q  Sophomores  C3c Non-Majors 

luniors  "  "  ^  Honors  Students 

[3  Seniors*  □  (Jther  (specify): 

*  "'  '  o 

FMereii  HIS  lies  for  students  who  participate  in  ianovation: 
General  -Psychology  course  or  equivalent 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  p.er  year:   20  0    (  approximately  ) 
lon^  h<is  the  innovation  been  in  etfect?    3       years  ^        "  ^ 

Approximate  amount  ol  initial  funiiing  necessary  develop  and  try  the  inncjvation  -  $  None 
Ap[>n)\ir^^e  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  '=  $_DKA_ 

K\.  a!'!.i,! inn  done  on  innovation:  '  • 

0  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  \tr<isures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innouation  control  group(sJ, 
Q  Otht^r  (specily):     Fi,eld  Center  evaluations  ... 


iNSril'UTIONAI^DATA 

Si/.tMjf  iiepartnient  in  1974-75  academic  year 

•    '  Numher-of  full-time.-equivalent  faculty:    7 ru  " 

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department;   (if  applicable) 

"   ■  .     t.  .  •  '     .  ■ 

Sr/eNif  Institution       .                                                                     ,  . 
I\)tal  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  yprir:   IQ  ^ QQ D  

Oharacteristics  (jf  Inslitution  .9 

□  "Pi^blic-C^ity  SI  Undergra(jUate  level  pr^^^'*^^^ 
Q  I'liblic-State  •                                     «63  F'i)St-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  f*ru<ite  •  □  posl-Bacc^ilalireate  Doctoral 
63  Urhrin. 


□  Nho4Jrl|an   -  '  g  Liberal  Ar4s 

"      *     .  '  ED  Teacher  Preparatory 

*       □  XjHn only  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 
,  ^  Coed 

Oommunity  or  junior  College 

<l^p«dottiincin(  Oidendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Sequester       □  Quarter       CXTrimester       □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DAf  A  ^ 

Name:  Drs ;  Margaret  CondonC Co-ordinator) , Ann  Buchmann,  Anthony  Kopera 
Title:  Undergraduate  Field  Experience  Committee 
[)epartment:  Psycho3,Ogy  .  ^    .  . 

^     Institution:  ■■  Northeastern  Illinois  Uhiyersity 
-   Address:       Bryn  Mawr  at  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  II.   6062  5 

-    ■  ^     \  V  . 


Telephone: ,  (A/ea  (]ode )      3^2  Number:     583-4050  Extension:  571 
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ROLE  PLAYING  SITUATION  AS  A  VEHICLE  TO  TEACH  THE  APPLICATION  OF  PSYCBDLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES 


Applied  Psycho  logy 


Objectives:  ^  ,  ^  ^ 

A)    to  assist  students  in  applying  some  of  the  psychological  principles  that  they 
learn  in  a  typical  undergraduate  program;  particularly,  those  principles  and  concepts 
from  Social  psychology 

'  B)    To  produce  some  growth  and  some  change  in  the  attitudinal  and  affective  domains  ^ 

/* 

Number  of  students:    35  "  50  . 
Faculty  involved:  One 

Content:  articles  describing  the  effect  of  the  social  and  physical  environments  upon  t 
individual  behavior 

Method:    Students  were  required  to  compose  an  extensive  autobiography  at  the  beginning 
of  the  semester.     Roles  were  then  assigned  which  were  different  from,  and  often  com- 
plete iy  contrary  to,  the  individual's  usual  mode  of  acting,  thinking,  and  demographic 
status.    Subsequent  to  this,  students  worked  in  small  study  groups «^ to  aid  each  other 
in  delineating  the  characteristics  of  each  role  and  in  formulating  the"  best  way  ^o 
enact  each  role  position. 

The  role  playing  situation  was  an  actual  town  council  meeting.    One  individual 
was  the  mayor,  another  the  Black  Panther,  and  another  the  director  of  social  services. 
'  There  were  a  total  of  thirty- five  different  roles  in  the  "city."    During  each -class 
session,  the  town  meeting  had  to  solve  certain  problems  (e.g.  welfare  reform,  pollution 
control,  day  care  centers,  low- income  housing,  etc.)  and  to  pass  legislation  which 
then  had  to  be  approved  by  the  governor  (the  professor).    Ma^rity  groups  were  repre- 
sented with  middle-class  whites  playing  these  roles;  and  some  men  and  women  played  poles 
of  the  opposite  sex.    The  entire  sitxiation  was  an  adaption  and  extension  of  the  simula- 
tion described  in  Cohen's  book  Psych  City  (Pergamon  Press,  1973). 

During  the  sixthlweek  of  the  eight-week  simulation,  a  full  blcfwn  convention  was 
staged.    Students  were  expected  to  nominate  candidates  for  the .positions  of  mayor,  police 
commissioner,  and  three  council  vacancies.    All  candidates  campaigned,  platfoi^s  were 
drawn-up,  and  elections  held.    The  winners  assumed  their  respective  offices  "during  the 
final  two  weeks  of  the  simulation.  "  ^ 

The  final  classes  of  the  semester  were  devoted  to  evaluation  and  analysis.  Each 
person  was  expected  \,o  assess  the  avenues  of  communication  utilized,  the  development 
of  norms  and  coalitions,  power  sources,  decision-making  pro<;^esses,  leadership,  attitudes, 
methods  of  change,  and  the  relevant  psychological  principles  employed  to  accomplish 
goals  in' the  "real"  world.  '  * 

^  Jfevaluation:    Students  completed  a  thorough  course  evaluation  at. the  end  of  the  semester. 
Results  indicated  that  they  enjoyed  the  course,  learned  much  about  the  relevancy  of 
psychology,  and  highly  recommended  that- the  course  structure  be  continued.    The  most 
gratifying  data  came  when  some  students  indicated  that  they  had  changed  their  attitudes 
toward  minority  members  and  persons  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  in  general  had  acquired 
a  broader  perspective  of  life  and  a  deeper  understanding  of  other  people's  behavior.. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  uinovfilion  mv(>^ves: 

□  Freshmen  ^  CS  Psychology  Majors 

□  Sophomores  E  Non-Majors 

ED  juniors  □  Honors  Students 

E)  Seniors  □  Other  (specify): 

Prerequisites  for  students  who  ptirlicipalejin  innovation: 
students  should  have  completed  at  least  the  basic  courses  in  psychology 

.  Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  35 
How  hmg  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?     ^  years 

Af)proxiniHle  tirnounl  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  None 
Apfjroximtite  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  None- 

KviiUiation  done  on  innovation: 

E«Sludent  opinion  questionnaires 

n  Me^isures  of  stutlent  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify): 


INSTiTlJTIONAL  DATA 

Si/.e  of  Department  m  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:    ^  3 
Numf)er  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  70 


(if  applicable) 


SJ/e  of  fnstilutipn 

Total- student  enrtrllment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  J_5±752_ 


Ohar.icterist ics  of  Institution  . 

n  Pubhc-.Ci!y 

[3  Public-State  ^ 

□  I'rivate 

□  Urban 

GJ  Non-Urban 

n  Men  only 
n  Women  only 
13  Coed 

n  (^.ommunity  or  junior  College 


Predominrint  C'alendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

JD  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       0  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:        ^  David  J.  Marx,.  Ph. 

Title:  Assistant  Professor" 

Department:  Psycholagy  Department 

Institution:  Clemson  University 

Address:  Clerason,  South  Carolina  29631  - 


09  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  F^rofessional 


□  Other  (Specify); 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  803 


Number:  656-3210 
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Extension: 


A  GROUP  PROJECT  USING  AUDIO-VISUAL  EQUIPMENT 


Organizational  Psychology 


About  midrs^tfay  through  the  semester  a  class  of  about  30-49  students  was  divided 
by  means  of  a  series  of  micro- lab  experiences  into  groups  of  eight •  '  Each  group 
was  then  informed  that  they  would  be  responsible  for  preparing  and  presenting  a  case 
study  of  about  15-25  minutes  duration  pertaining  to  some  Important  aspect  of  human 
behavior  in  an  organizational  setting.    They  were  to  handle  ail  decisions  about  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it  (one  member  acted  as  a  liason  to  keep  the  instructor  generally 
clued  in)  and  they  were  told  that  the  cases  would  be  video-taped  in  private  session 
near  the  end  of  the  semester  and  that  later  they  would  present  the  cases  on  video  to 
the  whole  class.     Sixty  per  cent  of  the  grade  for  the  project  would  be  determined  by 
the  class's  evaluation  of^;  the  cases  as  measured  by  a  series  of  individualized  student 
scales.     Each  group  wks  to  decide  whether  or  not  each  group  member  whould  receive  the 
same  grade  or  whether  they  Should  reward  the  individuals  differentially.    The  other 
40%  v^ould  be  based  on' the  instructor's  evaluation  of  an  individual  paper  which 
each  student  wrote  desctibipg  and  discussing  the  life  history  of  their  group  with  a 
focus  on  group  dynamic  variables  relevant  to  what  had  been  studied  in  class  and,  in 
some  cases, 'what  had  been  presented  in  the  cases.     Scaled  group  analysis  questionnaires 
were  provided  so  that  a  student  could  record. his  or  her  reaction  to  each  of  the  group 
meetings.     These  meetings  vere  usually  held  outside  of  class  time  although  sometimes ~ 
the  last  half  hour  of  class  was  set  aside  for  that  purpose.    The  instructor  and, 
occasionally,  a  student  assistant,  did  the  video-taping  with  the  School's  equipment. 

In  course  evaluations  and  in  informal  verbal  feedback  students  were  exceedingly 
favorable  to  the  whole  experience.     The  nature  of  the  project  w^s  found  to  necessitate 
bridging  the  gap  from  class  room  concepts  to  real  world  experiences  both  in  the  case 
itself  and  in  group's  preparation  thereof •     In  addition,  a  number  of  positive  inter- 
personal experiences  between  the  students  resulted.  ^ 

This  audio-visual  case  presentation  approach  could  easily  be  adapted  to  other 
particular  areas  of  psychological  teaching. 


INNOVATION  DATA 
rhr  innovalion  involv^'s: 

□  »eshmen 

□  Sophomores 
J3  Iuni()r,s 

g)  Seniors 


□  Psychology  Majors 
n  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 
^  □  Other Jspeuify); 


Pren»(|uisitrs  for  students  who  participate  in  m.novalion: 
Introductory  Psychology  Course  ' 

Numl)er  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation -per  year: 

.  -  ■       .  •         •       »  .  •  I  '         1  •    .     f  r      » -1  0    


Mow  long  htjs-lhe  innovation  been  in' effect   years 

Apprnximatrf'  amount  of  niilial  funding-necessary  lo  dev.^lop  and'try  the  innovation  =  $   1000  Audio-visual 


Afjproximaljp  amount  needed  ttach  year  lo  support  ongoing  pr1)ject  =  $  50  - — 

Kvahhilion  donjon  innovationr  -     '  ^ 

fi  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of's>tudent  performance  in 'comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
'     B  Other  (specify):  •  Class  Discjussion  , 


system 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year: 
Number  of  full-lime-equivai^nt  faculty: 


25-^ 


Numl)er  of  senior  majors, in  the  department: 


(if  applicable) 


Si/e  f)f  Institution  ^ 

Total  student  enrollment  irr  1974-75  academic  year: 


Chcirai:lerislit:s  of  Institution 

□  Public-Cily 
Public-Slate 

□  PciVfile 

□  Urban 

09  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Wf)men  only 
(^)ed 

□  Community  or  junior  College 


CaUJnderj^raduale  level  program 
Sg  ^Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
g  Poi^f-Haccalaureate  Doctoral 

S9  LiTi^ral  Arts  '  > 

El  Te^rher  Preparatory 
El  Profjj*5tionid 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  institution 

QJ  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimest<hr       □  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


D  Other  (Specify): 


Name:  Keith  McConnell 

'(Former  (when  initiated)) 
Department:  Assistant  Prof.,  School  of  Business 

Institution:     University  of  Kansas 
Address:        Lawrence,  KS  66044 


Current 

Graduate  School  of  Professional 

Psychology 
JFK  UhAversity 
Martinez,.  CA  94553 


Telephone:  lAreji  Code)  415 


Number:  841-6495 

377 


'Extension: 
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II4N0VATIVE  TECHNIQUES  FOR  A  SUPERVISORY  PSYCHOLOGY  COURSE  IN  A  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


f 

Supervisory  Psychniogy 


Novel  syllabus  for  supervisory  psychology  course  created  high  student  interest 
in  a  required  psychology  course  for  veterans.-    The  majority  of  the  men  worked 
full  or  part-time  and  were  in  supervisory  positions  in  industry.     This  evening 
course  met  6:30  -  10:30- pm  every  Monday  for  11  weeks.     For  the  majority, 
this  community  college  course  was  melr  first  course  in  psychology  for  a  2- 
year  associate  degree  and/or  OSHA  certification.    A  course  syllabus  will  be 
mailed  upon  request,  • 

Gary  E.  Zimmerman  .  * 

Professor  of  Psychology 
Continuing  Education  Division 
Chesterfield-Marlboro  Technical  College 
Drawer  928 

Cheraw,  B.C.   29520  ^  "  *  , 
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I.WOVATION  DATA 

1      innnv.Umn  invnlven: 

09  Kn'shi^ien  □  Psycholoijy  Maiors 

(2  Sophomtires  SI  Non-Majors 

O  liiniors  □  Honors  Students 

□  SiMunVs  D^iOthrr  (specify): 

PrrrtHjuisili'S  for  sliulrnts  who  p.utiripale  m  innovation; 


0 

\ijiiil)fr  of  srudenls  who  p.irUripali!  in  innoval jon- per  year: 
Www  hin«  has  the  innovalion'^heen  in  effect?  \ —  years 


37 


AppruMinale  amount  of  initial  fun(lm>>  neces^^ix^Mo  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $Q- 
JifipioMniatt'  amount  needed  each  yi'^r  to  support  on^SHlu  py>je(:t  =  $ — Q_ 

Kvahiatinn  done  on  mnovation: 

ffl  Student  (fpinion  questionnaires  ^ 

□  MiMsures  of  stgdent  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  .Other  (specify)  .  .  • 


[\S'l'!TliTIQN'A[.  DATA 


Si/e  nf  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of 'full-time-equivalenl  faculty:  -2-_ 


ERLC 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  (if  applicable) 

St/.t^  of  Institution  *  1100 

Total  student  enrglliuent  in  1974-75  academic  year;  ilMy   ... 

(iharartenstns  of  Institutinn 

□  Pubiic-Citv^  Ca  Undergraduate  levt!l  program 
jg  Pubiu -Stale  □  f^)st-F3accalaureate  Master's 

□  Private  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban 

El  Non-llxban  □  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  E  Professional  .  \ 
'  □*  Vyomen  only 

&  Coed 

89  Community  or  junior  College  * 

Predominant  C.ilendar  System  at  Your  Inslilttyon  . 

□  Semester'    □  Quarter       (jTrimesler    '  □4-1-4       □  Other  (S[)ecify):' 

:tNN()VATOR  DATA  ,      ^  '  , 

.  Name:  Gary  E.  Zinunerman  ^  ^  . 

Title:    Professor  of  Psychology 

Department:   Contimilng  Eduction  Division     V-  - 
Institution;  chesterfield-Marl1)ofQ  Techn:^cal  Coi;ege 
Address:  Drawer  928  -  ' 

Cheraw.  S.C.     29520  -  .  , 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  Number:    ,  ^  , Extension: 

379  . 

378       ^  •  - 


A  DEGREE  PROGRAM  IN  ANIMAL  BEHAVIOR 


Animal  Behavior,  Animal  Leaning,  Zoology  1 
\ 


In  ]969,  the  University  faculty  accepted  a  recommendation  frOm  the  Departments 
of  Biology,  Psychology,  and  Chemistry  ^or  the  establishment  of  a  major  in  animal 
behaviof-  leading  to  the  AB^  or  BS  degree.     The  MA  or  MS  in  animal  behavior  is  also  - 
given.    The  program  was  designed  by  the  departments  in  order  to  provide'  the  course- 
work,  field,  and  laboratory  experience  necessar^^o  gain  fundamental  knowledge  of 
this  area.     The  curriculum  includes  one  year  of  organic  chemistry^  physics,  and  a 
v^^^nsortium  of  statistics  and  computer  science  and  semester  coufPsies  in  .(from  the* 
Psychology  Department)  comparative  psychology,  animal  behavior,* learning,  experi- 
mental psychology  and  (from  tJ^e /friology  Department)  cellular  and  molecular  biology, 
embryology,  evolution    and  population  dynamics,  and  genetics.     In  additiori,  majors 
are  expected  to^4i^k^  use  of  field  stations  during  the  January  intercessions  and. 
to  carry  on  work  with  members  of  ^ the  staff  in  order  to  pre^re  a  senior  thesis  or 
pro  j  ec  t .  ^    ,     "  \  .  ,.  ' 

.  .  The  program  required  no  new  coslis ,  since  appropriate  coursework  and  staff  were 
already  teaching  ^.hese  courses.    Moreover,- no  shifts  in  departmental  size  or  assign- 
ments were  necessary,  since^^these  courses  «are  likely Jto  continue  to  t^e  offered  by  " 
the  appropriate  J^epartments.     It  is  essential  that  such  programs  have  established 
^laboratory  and  .facilities ,  although  institutions  without; direct -control  over 

field  stations  .will  find  that  many  stations  welcome  applications  for  shdrt-term 
worlc  from  undergraduates. 

Clearly,  the  program  requires  clos^  working -relations  among  the  "departments 
concerned,  for  there  is  always  the  possibility^  that  the  program  wlLl  become  the 
px-ovlhce  of  one  department.     To  remain  attuneci  to  this  natural  problem,  the  program 
is  ui^er  the  responsibility  ^f  a  joint  committee  that  approves  student  programs, 
among  other  responsibilities. 

.  '  •  ' 

Of  the  graduates,  33%^re  in  medicine,  lOT^  in  law,  45%  in  graduate  schools  in 
fields  related  to  animal*  behavior,  and  the  remainder  are  in  various  positions  ^ 
Including  the  ministry,  zoo  design,  and  museum  work.>  '  . 
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INNOVA  riON  OA  I  aI  '  '  ^ 

Vhv  innuVfihiHi  in^^'^lyi'S 

ca  Frpshinen  IS  Psychology  Majort 

QJ  Sophomnres  BQ  Non-Ma|urs 

01  |unM»rs     ,  .  '  ^  E  Honors'Studenls 

Oa  SehM>rs     '  •  □  CJlher  (specify):  J 

PrtM'i'quisitfS  for  stufli'^nls  w hfi^firliripdle  in  innovation: 
This  is  a  degree  program;  hence,  the  requisite  fs  admission  to  the  University 

20 

NuinbiT  ol.  slgdrnls  who  prirlicipale  in  innovation  per  year:  -Tz  

Hi»vv  lon^  has  thr' mnovalion  b<M»„n  in  effect?  J  years 

AfMnoxiinatf  ainovinl  of  mih.il  funxhnj^  necessary  to  de^velup  and  try  th(v  inncivalion  ^  »  none — 
Apjiruxinvili^  atnount  ne(»aAHl  each  year  to  Support  unj4nin)4  pnj)ecl  =  Jb-^ — — ^ 

Kir  alual  ion  done  on  iono\ al  ion:  •  ■>  .  ■ 

□  Stuilenl  f)jnoiort  cpicsTionniUres  .      .  ,v 

□  Mr.rsurfs  nl  .,slu(lenl  performance  in  comparison  vvith.nokMtinov.'a-.tion  cantrol  j»roup(s)' 
.    □  Other  (spe(.ilv)  ■  '  ',  r    .      .  \ 

number  of  applibiints;  .national  fellowships;  gr^duatef  admissions 

INSTIMi-JTIQNAL  DATA       .  ,  '  '  ' 

*  Si/t' of  I)et)arlment  in  l'j)-74-75  Hc.at'JemiG  year  *  '  . 

'    N?uml)er  of  fidl-liitie-e^jmvalent /acuity-: — ^ — > 

SJvjml)*T  of  sc^nior  majors  m  the  fhjpiif-tmeRt:  ,^20        (if  applicable) 

^  ■ 

•  S/fyj*  of  Institution  ^  ■  *^  000 

■  rbial  stuileni  enrollment  in  1974-75Mciulemic  year.  r.»    ■  >    ■   ■    '  . 

Clharactt*ri;?ifirs  of  insiilulion      »  '  ,  ; 

□  Pnl)hc-C:itv  '  QJ'llnclergraclu'ate  level  pro^r^m 

□  Pulilu:-St;ate'  ^  ®  Post-Haccalauf-eale  Majjier's 
tSi  Private       .  *  •                               D  pT)Hl-Hur.calaur(?ate  Doctoral 

□  Wrban  ' 

a  Non-Urban  Q  Li l)eral  Arts 

□.Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Mrn  only  Professional 

□  Wjim^n  onl V  .  '  ; 


05  Coed  I 
□  (>)mmlir 


^nity  or  |uniur  CoT^^JHs^ 

Pri-de»non.uii  Calendar  Svstem  at  Y^idur  Inblitulion 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester      X3C4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Douglas  K.  Candland  . 
Name:  ^  ^      ,    ,  -V- — 

Title        Professor  of  Psychology  .  ^ 

Department:     Psychology  ;     ^  . 

Institution:  Bucknell  University  ^ 
Address:         Lewisburg,  PA    17^37  .  . 


r 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)    717  Number:   524-1200  Extension: 

381  ■  ; 
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PERSONALIZED  INSTRUCTION"  (KELLER  PLAN)  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


Physiological  ^Psychology 


Have  study  materials  for  Kitable,  PsycholoRy  as  a  Biological  Science, 
afad  for  selecteJd  Scientific  American  articles.     There  are  35  students 
in  the  class,  with  five  undergraduate  ijroctors. 


C 


I:        '  * 
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IWOVATION  DATA 

I'hr  miKiv.ti mti  mviilv t's 

J    □  htrshmen  □  Psy.:hol..Ky  Ma|<.rs 

□  !^.,ph.)m..n.s  .  □  Non-Ma|ors 

□  lunn.rs  □  Honors  Sludenls 
B  S..n...rs  □  "'h'T  Ispecfy): 

|'t.-rf(|uisil.'s  lor  students  who  p.irtifjipal.'  in  innovation: 

Noinbrr  «.f  sludents  who  pHrticipnte  in  innovcdion  per  year:  70 
Hf.w  l(m«  h,is  Iht'  mnovdlion  been  in  effecl?  years 

ApproMmat,.  ...nount  ol  initu.l  funciin«  ner.essary  to  d..v.lop  and  try  the  innovnt.on  =  $.Q  

Approximate  .invo.int  needed  each  year  tH  support  onHoing  project  =  $-Q_^  

Kv.du.ition  dune  on  innovation; 

□  ^;::^::^:rZZ:'^:^:^^^  .n  ...parison  wi'th  non-.nnovatlon  control  «roup,s, 

□  ( )lh»  r  |s[)r(  itv  I 

i\si  i  rrnoNAL  data 

Si/r      Drparlment  in  1974-75  accKiemic  year 

Number  f)f  iuli-!ime-e(iuivah;nt  i.it.ully:  -4-^ — 

\unibHr  of  senmr  maiors  in  the  deparlmonl:   (il  applj^ahle) 

Si/f  ol  Institution  .  20,000 

T„l.,i  student  enroUment  in  1974-75  at  ademir.  year..-v^  


Cb.ii.H  tf*nstn  s  ol  !nstitutu;n 

n  □  llnder^radaate  level.pro^ram 

°    /i'^ "^  V  ,  □  I'ost-Hacxabmreate  Master's 

^    ^'^^l'  □  p.st-Harxalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Non-l'rb.,n  □  I.ibrral  Arts 


□  \b*n  only 

□  VVojiten  onlv 

□  Co/tt 


%  □  i'f'acher  Preparatory 

J  □  Prc^fesyinnal 


□  Community  nr  junior  (:oilej4e 
p,,Ml.,.nin.inl  Calendar  System  at  Your  Instilution 

OSemrster       □  Quarter     .  □  Trimester       □  4-V4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

  } 

Name   Richard  H.  Carlson 

Title:       ABSOclate  Professor       ■  \ 

Dep.irt men!:  Psychology 

Institution    Texas  Tech  University 

Address       Box  4100  Lubbock,  Texas  79409 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  Number:    742-6284  '  E^lensi'on: 

^  3S3 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY  WITH  A  LABORATORY  AND  PERSONALIZED 

INSTRUCT  IO^J 


Physiological  Psychology  .  ', 

Our  problem  was  to  design  a  course  in  plTysiological  psychology  at  Minot  State 
College  which  could, be  utilized  by  Allied  Health  and  Psychology  s tudents .     Dr.  John  Ward 
and  I  teamed  up  to  solve  the  problem.     Dr.  Ward,  who  customarily  teaches  physiology, 
teaches  the  lab  section.     I,  who  customarily  teach  psychology,  teach  the  "lecture" 
section.    Jhe  course  is  offered  on  the  quarte^r  system  for  A  hours  college  credit.  The 
"lecture*'  section  is  taught  three  days  weekly^  for  one  hour  each  session,  and  the  lab 
is  taught  one  day  weekly  for  two  hou^^.. 

The  lecture  text  is  R.  F.  Thomps1Sn"s  Physiological  Psychology  (Freeman^  1972)  and 
the  lab  manual  is  Hart's  Experimental  Neurophygiology  (Freeman,   1969).     My  75-pag^e 
manual.  Physio  logical  Psychology:    A  Self-Paced  Course  (self-published,   1975)  includes 
a  class,  syllabus,  introductions  to  selected  text  units,  procedures  to  follow  in  studying 
the  unit§,  and  study  "questions  related  to  the  test  questions.     Each  unit  'is  at&companied 
by  a  set  of  5  multiple-choice  test  items  and  one  or-  two  essay  questions.     Essay  questions 
usually  require  thg  student  to  diagram  and  describe ^a  major  concept,   tool, or  brain  region. 

On  the  first  class  day,  students  are  totd  .of  the  course  procedures  and  grade 
requirements.     A  pre-test  is  also  taken.     Materials  ai^  handed  out  and  the  students  are 
told  whic:h^  texts  will  be  used  for  the  course.     Following  the  first  session,  students 
are  permitted  to  attend  the  "lecture  section"  to  study,  review  the  material,  take 
quizzed,  or  discuss  material  with  the  instructor  or  their  peers.     After  each  5  or  6 
quizzes]   students  feke  a  Unit  review  quiz  covering  material  from  the  last  section. 
Following  the  unit  review  quiz,  students  may  take.a  laboratory  quiz  wl^^ch  correlates 
with  the  section.     Students  are  permitt^  to  take  the  lab  quiz  at  any  time  following 
the  unit  revl^^quiz  provided  the  laboratory  meeting  has  been  condiJcted  related  to  the 
quiz.     Tfte  ifb  qiilz  may  be  postponed  by  the  student  until  a"  lat6r  time  in'case  the  lab 
work  has  not  yet  been  completed.     The  "lecture"  quizzes  may  be  oompleted,  then,  prior 
to  taking  any  lab  quizzes.     After  completing  the  30  unit  quizzes  and:5  lab  quizzes, 
students  may  take  the  final  exam  which  is  a  composite  of  all  prior  work. 

In  the  tradition  of  Keller's  system,  the  student  is  pennitted  <h  pace  himself: 
he  takes  small  units   (^-5  pages),  unit  mastery  is  required  (100%),'  l^ctuires  are  ^ 
scheduled  as  inotivatora  (A  are  scheduled),  and  ppoctoring  (b^  the  instryctor^  is  used. 
No  student  Is 'permitted  to  attend  a  lecture  or  other  activity  if  pacing  is  bfehind  v 
schedule   (one  per  class  on  the  the  average).  \ 

Grades\re  divided  in  such  a-way  that  "lecture"  quizzes  with  ;nastery  demonstrated  * 
are  worth  300  points,   the  final^^xam  Is  worth  150  pointa^oi^  90%+*,     and  the  laboratory 
quizzes  are  worth  150  points  with  mastery  demonstrated.   In  other  words,  tH^  "lecture" 
quizzes  are  worth  50%  of  the  grade,   the  lab  quizzes  are  worth  25%  of  the  grade;  and 
the  final  exam  is  worth  25%  of  the-grade.     All' "lecture"  and  lab  quizzes  may  be  retaken 
until  mastery  is  demonstrated,  but  the  final  exam  may  bd  taken  oqly  once.    With  bhis 
grading  procedure,  students  may. get  an  A  in  the  course, in  spite  of  prior  history  and  xlo 

SD  with  tnastery.  '    \         *  ^  • 

Evaluation  of  the  course  is  made  by  questionnaires,  pre-  and  post,- tests,  comparison 
with.oth^r  courses  taught  using  Keller's  PSI ,  and  examlfiation  of  selfi-pMced  performances. 
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INNOVATION  dATA  . 
'Vhv  innovation  involves: 

.  □  Freshmen  □  Psychology  Majors  '  ,  ^ 

□  Sophomores  □  Non-Majors  ^  ^' 
,    g  juniors      '      "  "            ^  Honors  Students 

g  Senwjrs  B  Other  (specify):    Interdisciplinary:    Allied  Health  &  Psych 

.  Pri'^HCjuisites  for  stiuients  who  participate  in  innovation:  ^ 
Introductory  Psychology  -  * 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  -  * 

How  lon^  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  1  termyearg 

AppiiJximcite  amount  of  initial  fundinn  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $1800.   for  lab 

equipment 

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  2QQ.Q0 

Kvalualion  tl()nei)n  innovation:  ,  • 

CX  Sluiient  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
a  Other  (specify):     Self^aced  performance,  other  Keller-plan  classes,  pre-  and  post-  t 

J 

INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  *  .  "  . 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-7r>  acadepiic  year  ^  u     ^   lc;^^«  o^^^r.^-c. 

Number  of  fulUt.me-equivalent  faculty:  8^  in  psych  in  education,  about  15  in  science 

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  |il  applicable) 

25  in  psych,  about  50  in  science 
Size  of  Institution-  9900 

-Tot*l  stutlent  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  yearf±y^^  :  

Characteristics  of  Institution  '  . 

□  Pul)lic-Cit<'  *  Kl  Undergraduate  level  program 
t)}  Pul)lic-Slale         '  CD  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private  ^  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Url)an  •  «  '  \ 

□  Non-lJrbaii     -  \       S  Liberal  Arts  •  . 
'  .     ^         .                                                             [S  Teacher  Preparatory 

.  *    □  Men  only      '       '    .      '  ^  Professional 

□  Women  only  » 
&  Coed  / 

□  Community  or  Jun-ior  College  *  ■  ,  , 
Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution  • 


□  Semester'    DD  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

inn'qvatqr  data 


« 
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Name:^^  Anthony  Edwards 
'^•^f^'    Assistant  Professor 

Department:  Division  of  Education  and  Psychology 

Institution:.       Minot  State  College 

Address:     ^  Minot,  North  Dakota  58701^. 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  701        Number:       83^-6101  Extension:  352 

:  ^  385 
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REPEATED  TESTING^  USE  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  SENIOR  LEADERS,  SEMI  lECTUp-SEMINARS 
PRESENTED  IN  UPPEr'  LEVEL  COURSE  IN  DRUGS  AND  BEHAVIOR    ■     ■       '  J' 


Psychopharmacoldgy 


The  ccmrse  is  divided  into  two  parts.    The  first  3/^  of  the  semester  is 
taught  in  a  traditional  lecture  format.    At  the  end  of  the  lect\are  section  of 
the  course,  students  are  given  a  written  examination.    The  grade  on  the  exam 
counts  75%  of 'total  grade  in  the  course.    If  the  st\ident  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  grade,  he  may  take  another  exam.    The  student  is  then  given  a  third  oppor- 
tunity to  ^aice  a  written  exam.    If  the  student  is  still  dissatisfied,  he  may 
take  an  hour^long  oral  exam  with  the  professo^.    Thus,  the  studen-^is  given  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  maximum  of  h  exajninations,  the  highest  grade  being  recorded,. 

For  the  second  part  of  the  course  the  students  aire  divided  into  small  dis- 
cussion sections  of  10-12  students.    Each  section  is  supervised  by  aji  undergrad- 
uate who  had  taken  the  course  previously  and  obtained  at  least  a  grade  of  A-. 

At  each  meeting  one  student  is  required  to  give  an  oral  presentation  of 
any  subject  concerning  drugs  (biochemistry)  and  behavior.    After  each  s.ession 
the  remaining  students  evaluate  the  presentation  and  grade  it.    The  teaching 
asjsistant  also  grades  the  presentation.    The  grades  are  averaged  (student  grade 
5C^  weight,  TA  50^).    If  the  student  ^s  dissatisfied  with  the  grade,  he  will 
write  up  his  presentation  in  the  form  of  a  paper  which  is  graded  by  the  TA  and 
the  professor. 

From  the  student^valuation,  they  seem  to  like  the  idea  of  alternative 
exams  and  recourse  to  a  paper  if  oral  presentation  is  not  satisfactory.  The 
students  are  overwhelming  in  their  approval  of  small  seminar  sections.  'They 
comment  that  it  is  rare  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  explore  in  depth  a 
subject  which  they  Jind  interesting,  present  it  and- have  it  discussed  in  a  small 
group  setting.  •  '  .  » 

The  final  grades  in  the  course  are  higher  thaii  college  average.    This  is 
because  students  can  raise  their  grade, by  taking  various  options'.    The  median 
for  any  written  exam  is  set  at  C.    However  it  is  usually  those  students  who 
did  poor  pn  the  previous  exam  who  take  the  exanl^over.    No  correction  is  made 
for  the  mimber  of  exams  taken.    The  percentage  of  people  taking  exams  are  as 
follows:  ^ 
First  exam  100^ 
Second  exam     &3%  ^  ' 
Third  exam       55^     -       '  " 

Oral  exam'  8^  ^ 


1 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  innovation  invol ves: 

□  Freshmen  □  Psychology  Majors 

□  Sophomores  □  Non-Majors 

QJ  luniors         \         '     .  □  Honors  Students 

Seniors  □  Other  (specify): 

F^retf^quisiles  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 

Cotirse  in  Biology  and*  Psychology 

^         /  ^ 

Number  of  studenis  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  _1£1Q  

'  How'long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?     ^  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  founding  necessary  to  develop. an/J  try  the  innovation  =  $  Q_ 

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to,support  ongoing  project  =  $  ^^f^  

KvaluiitJOQ^done  on" innovation: 

Q  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  nonr-innovaMon  control  group(s) 
^    □  Other  (specify): 

*      ■     "  ^       '  . 

INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  ^  ^  ' 


Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  yeiwr 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  

-7    Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  (if  applicable) 

Size  of  Instit  uti(m 

.  Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  :  


(Characteristics  of  Institution 


□  F^ublic-City  '         □  Undergraduate  level  program 
29  Public-Stale  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
(S  F'rivate  □  Post-Bciccalaureate  Doctoral 

Urban 

□  Non-Urban  (     □  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory  s 

□  Men  only  /  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 

□  Coed  '  . 

□  Community  or  Junior  CoH^ege 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Serriester       □  Quarter       □  Trirpester       □4-1-4  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

'  Name:  David  A.  Levitsky  ^ 
Title:    Assistant  Professor  ^  ^ 

Department:  Division  of  I^tritional 'Sciences  and~  Department  of  ^Psychology 

.  Institution:  Corn^jJ.  University 
•    Address:     Ithacffi  New  York  lU853  •  , 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)    607  Number:      256-30^1  Extension: 
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THE^'CONCEPT  OF  ORGAN  USlS  REVISITED  IN  THE  GLUTEUS  MAXIMUS 


Perceptual  and  Motor  Skills 


Sporadically  throughout  the  history  of  psychology,  the  concept  of  use  and 
disuse  of  organs,  especially  xhe  cerebral  cortices,  has  played  a  relatively 
minor  role  (see  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  cf.  Boring,  1950).     The  Movement  of 
Phrenology  (Gall  and  Spurzheim)  emphasized  that  cortical  cells  through  constant 
use  increased  or  expanded,  thereby  producing  a  protrusion  of  the  dura  mater. 
The  primary  purpose  o^  the  preseilt  stlidy  was  ta|^-fold:   (1)  to  investigate  the 
relationship  between  stimulation,  hence  use,  and  organ  growth  in  areas  other 
than  the  cerebral  cortex,  i.e.  the  Gluteus  Maximus;  and  (2)  to  provide  Stat 
Professor  with  a  humanistic  correlative  example  by  which  to  demonstrate  cause  and 
effect  relationships.  - 

Method:  Ss  in  the  present  study  were  24  pairs  of  naivei  undergraduate  males  and 
females,  randomly  selected  f  rom  the  author '  s  introductory  pJsychology  class . 

Each  male  was  asked  to  measu-re  his  hand  to  the  nearest  one-hundredth  inch  from 
the  tip  of  the  medlus  to  the  armilla.     For  those  who  do  not  know  which  finger  'is 
the  medlus,  it  is  frequently  seen  extended  on  "Laugh- in"  and  the  flying,  fickle 
finger  of  fate.     The  male  S  next  .took ^his  respefctive  female  partner's  hip  measure 
ments.     Hip  circumference  was  measured  one  inch  below  the  iliac  arch.  Unfor- 
tunately,  the  E  did  not  participate  ^in  the  measurement  of  the  hips,  as  the  E 
was  awar^of  the  Rosenthal  effect.  ^  Actually,  if  you  have  ever  thought  about  it, 
the  Rosenthal  effect  may  be  a  Rosenthal  effect. 

Results:  TheV^^  scores  from  the  above  sample  were  subjected  to  anJklysis  by 
Pearson  product-movement  correlational*  analysis. 

The  results  show  that  correlation  between  the  hand-size  of  the  maie  and  hip- 
size  of  the  respective  'female  is  +.44  and  is  a  *  significant  positive  correlation 
(t=«2.29,  df«22,  p  less  than  .05).     Thus,  ^he  results  show  triat  there  is  a 
significant  amount  of  statistical  associatidn  between  hand-size  and  hip-size. 
As  in  the  case  of  relational  studies,  inferences  concerning  direct  cause  and 
effect  are  at  best  tenuous  statements'.  '  Thus,  relat^onally ,  the  hypothesis  of 
organ  use  has  ' tentatively  been  confirmed^.     It  appears  that  as  hand-size 
increases,  hip-size  increases.     This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  hand 
covers  and/or  stimulates  more  hip  area.* 

Sirfce  the  data  were  at  "hand,"  the  regression  lines  for  predicting  hand-size 
from  hip-size,  ^d  hip-size  from  hand-size'  are  presented  for  other  investigators. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  by  several  6f  ray  colleagues  that  the  increased  hip- 
size  might  be  due  to  a  dietary  factor  prevalent  in  the  South,  i.e'.  corn-bread. 


Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author  and  Dr.  James  V.  McConnell,  Editor  of 
the  Worm  Runner's  Digest  (1971,  13,  l94-95)^ 
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INNOVATION  DATA  ' 

Vhv  inrtovation  involves:  * 

Q  FreshntiKi  CS  Psychology  Majors' 

Q[  Sophomores  CS)  Non-Majors 

(J)  luntors  ,  □  Honors  Students 

Q  Stmiors  □  Other  (specify): 

Prprrqinsiles  for  sluclenls  who  participate  in  innovation:      '  ' 
Have  a  sense  of  humor 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year: 
How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?      ^  years 


ApprMxim.file  amoiml  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  inno^vation  =  $Q_ 
Apfjroximale  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =,S  ,  fl  


KvalUiilion  done  on  innovation: 


&  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innov*ation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify):  '  * 


INS'l  ITUTIQNAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Numbeiv  of  full-time-equivaleni  faculty:  _28_ 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  2QQJ-(if  applicable) 

Si/e  j>f  Inst it-ut ion  v  nnnx 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  ^0»000^  

(!h.ira(  lerist ics  of  Inst ituticm  *  ^  ' 

□  Pul)li(:'(]ity  QQ  Undergraduate  level  program 
(3  l*ublic-Slale  B)  f^)St-Baccalaureale. Master's  . 

□  Private  ED  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban  •  \ 

□  Non-Urban  ^  *  f  □  Liberal  Arts 

QQ  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 
la  Coed 

□  ('ommunily  or  junior  College  ^  / 

Predommtmt  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

USemesler       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       0  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:j)r.  Robert  E.  Prytula 

Title: 

Department:    Psychology  ^  ' 

Institution:         Middle  Tennessee  State  University 
Address:  Muref reesboro,  Tenn*  37130 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  NAimber:  Extension: 

'  339 


OBSER\^G  NATURAL  BEHAVIORS  OF-'ANIMA-LS 

■» 


Comparative  Psychology  ' 


ERIC 


Preparation  for  .this  project.     Students  learn  abo^t  classes  and  components 
of  behavior.-    Examples  of  classes  and  sexual  behavior,  fighting,  care  of  the  body 
surface,   reacting  to  predators,  etc.    'Each  class  is  made  up  of  sequences  of  beha- 
vioral components:'  a  preparatory  component   (appetitive),  a  consummatory  component 
and  a  pos tconsummatory  component.  ,  For  descriptions  of  various  class  of  behavior 
aad  the  idea  that  behavior  is  analyzable  into,  sequences  of  components,  see: 
Denny  and  Ratner,  Comparative  PsvcholoRV.i  Review  Edition,  1970;  Tinbargen,  The 
St-udy  of  instinct,   1951;  or  Cooper,  Comparative  Psychol-oRy,  1972. 

 Ob1ettives"^f   the- project  are;    (a)   to  become  facile  with  t>ie  language  of  ana- 
lysis of  behavior  irtto  classes  and  sequences  of  components,    (b)  to  apply  this 
classification  system  to  the  natural  behavior  of  an  animal,   (c)  to  report  the 
results  of  the  observation  in  a  standard  format  for  research  reports  with  an  empha- 
sis on  the  language  of  the  analysis  of  behavior. 

Preliminary  procedures.     The  sin^  true  toi"  preseirts  material  on  ■  two  things: 
(a)  *he  language  of  behavioral  analysis  that  can  be  derived  from  the  work  of  Denny 
and  Ratner,  and  their  analysis»into  sequences  of  Innate  or  species  specific  res-  . 
ponses  ta  stimuli   (relea^ng*  stimuli) ,     (b)  Xhe  instructor  helps  the.  students  to 
identify  research  setttings including  homes  farms,  lawns,  etc..  Where  animals  can 
be  found  that  exhibit  behaviors     in  conspicuous  ways.  '\ 

Gettint;  the  feel  of  the  project.    ,The  students,  ideally  worlcing  in  pairs  and 
trios     go  to  the  setting  that . is  convenient  for  them.     The  setting  may  include  an 
animal  laboratory,  a  zoo,  or  an  area  where  birds  or  insects  live  and  feed.  The 
students  become  familiar  with  the  local  fauna  and  make  preliminary  observations 
to  assesii  the  availability  of  animals  and  the  probability  of  finding  useful  beha-  ^ 

^^""preparing  for  the  observation.     The  students  determine  how  they  will  sample 
the  animals  and  their  behavior  to-^get  a  representation  of  the  behavior.     The  stu-  ^ 
dents  practice  observing  and.  recording.     One  member  of  the  team  may  be  the  obser- 
ver and  the  other  the  recorder.     Video  tape,  cameras,   tape  recorders,  s^oP 
watches,  and  field  glasses  are  useful  but  not  necessary.     Data  sheets  or  field 
notebooks  are  necessary.  c    i.  j        4  i' 

f:nnd..rting  the  observatloq^  The  students  go  to  the  habitat  of  their  animal 
at  the  time  when  the  behaviors  of  interest  to  them  are  likely  to  occur  Several 
observation  periods  increase  the  chances  of  seeing  the  behaviors  and  the  compo- 
nents of  the  behaviors.     Records  are  kept  of  the  responses,   their  sequence  and 
the  stimuli  that,  elicit  them.     It  is  quite  true  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
Identify  eliciting  stimuli  than  the  responses  themselves.     During, the  observations 
special  attention 'is  paid  to  ritualized  movements  that  animals    may  make  in  response 
to  each  other  or  in  response  to  other  aspects  of  the  stimulus  situation.  Sketches 
are  useful  to  characterize  responses  and  the- setting.     Reports  fox  each  observation 
also  include  the  time  of  day,   the  weather  conditions , and  any  oCher  .special  circuqi- 

Reporting  the  observation.     This  step  involves . bringing  together  th6  outcomes  - 
,of  the  prior -three  steps  in  the  project  in  relation  to  the  preliminary  Information 
about  classes  of  behaviof .     The  format  of  a  journal  article  is  a  convenient  way  to 
organ! zei  the  report.     This  includes  an  introduction  to  the  problem,  a  method  section, 
the  results,  and  a  discussion.  n  r>  r\ 
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INNOVATION  DAVa 

The  innovation  involves: 

□  Fresh  ma/i 
D  Sophdnrores 
Q  luniors  , 
O  Seniors  * 


□  Psychology  Majors 

□  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  S^denls 

□  Other  (specify): 


Prerequisites  for  stu^ients  who  participate  in  innovation: 
Two  courses  in  psychology  or  course  in  AnimalVBefiavior » 


Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  — 
How  long  has  the  innovation  been  ir\  effect?  — 3  'years 

Approximate  amount  of  initia^  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation 
Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $ — 9.  : 

F'valuation  done  on  innovation:  .  • 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires  ^ 

□  Measures  of  s(udent  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control 
•  □  Other  (specify):"  '  ^ 


=  $- 


\ 

group(s) 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  , 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-lime-equivalent  faculty^ 


60 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  t he-department/  300 —  applicable) 

Size  of  Instiiotion  ^  .  ' 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  — 40^000  


Characteristics  of  Institution 

P  Public-City 

,H  Public-State 

□  Private  ^-^ 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only  *. 

□  Women  only 
CQ  Coed  - 

□  Community  or  junior  College 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      O  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

isjanie:  Stanley  C.  Ratner 

Xitle;  Professor 

Department:  Psychology 

Institution:  Michigan  State  University 

Address:  East  Lansing;  MI  48824 


□  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Masters 
Kl  Post-Baccalaureate^Doctoral 

□  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 
Professional 


□  Dther  (Specify): 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  517 


lSJun>ber:  353-0661 
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Extension: 


USE  OF  VIDEO  EQUIPMENT  AS  INSTANTANEOUS  FEEDBACK  IN  AN  EXPE^lIMEjilTAL 

PSYCHOLOGY  COURSE  » 


^Experimental  Psychology  (Psychophysical  studies;  physiological  studies) 


Carried  on  in  two  ways:     (1)  filming  of  .the  experimental  procedures 

for 'later  showing  ^nd  viewing  by  students;  (2)"  imnlediate  feedback  to  thoS( 

students  participating  in  the  experiment. 

iictive  stu(!ehts/arp  not  able  to  see  themselves  during  the  experiment 
but  monitors  allow  others  to  view  activities  involved  in  the  experiment. 
Participating  students  later  view  the  video  sequences  with  ir«l^uctor  or 
laboratory  assistants,  -  / 
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iNNOVATlON  DATA 
Thi*  inndVdlion  involves 


□  Froshmen 

□  Sophomores 

□  |unn)rs 

□  Seniors 


03  Psychology  Majors 

□  Non-Majors 

□  "Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 

r*rere(|uisites  for  slu(tents  who  particip)ale  in  innov  ation:  •  '     ^  * 

r General  Psychology  (3  credits) ;  Statistics  (3  credits);  Experimental 
Psychology  I  (3  credits)  •     "  ;  . 

Nnmlier  of  students  who  participate  irt  innovation  per  year:  20-25 
How  lon^  has'tht'  innovation  l)een  in  effect?  — Z  years  • 

Apprtjxiniale  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  ilevelop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  4,000 
Approxini.ile  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  cm^oin^  project  =  t!  250-- 350  ■ 

K.valualinn  done  on  innovation: 

□  Student  opinion  queslionnaires^^'^^  -  ^ 

.  □  Measures  of  student  perforjj^iwtce  in  comparison  viTith  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

^  Other  isperdy)     Feedback  from  students  at  the  time  of  presentation;  feedback  from 
returning  graduates  now  in  graduate  school. 


INSTITUTIONAI.  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

'  Nurnl)er  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  — Z- 


NuHd)er  of  senior  majors  in^the  department:  — 30 —  (if  applicable) 

Si/e of  Institution 

Tr)l.il  student  enrollmtjnl  in  1974-75  academic  year:   3200  


(!har.i(  lerislics  of  Institution 

□  Pul)iic-(:ily 

□  IMildic-Slate 
133  t>rivale 

0  llrl)an 

□  Non-lfrhan 

□  Men  only  ^ 

□  Women  f)nly 
(39  C:ord 

□  Community  or  Junior  CoHeRe 


l*rH(h)min»inl  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

CJSemesler       □  Quarter       □  Trimester  □4*1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:      Dr.  Anthony  J\  Sunino  * 
Title:       Professor;  Chairman' of  Department 

Department:     R^sychology  ^ 

Institution:     Manhattan  .College 
Address:        Bronx,  N.Y.  10471, 


la  llntier^raduale  level  program 
a  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Posl-flaccalaureate  Doctoral 

53  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  212 


Number:  549-8000 
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Extenslun:  231-232 


™?!!r™°"°^  APPROACH  TO  THE  PREPARATION  OF  USlDERGRADUATE  TEACHERS. 'VIEWING  THE 
CURRICULUM  AS  EMBRACING  BOTH  COURSE  BONTENT  AND  THE  MEANING  OF  THAT  CONTENT  FOR 
THE  STUDENT.  AND  USING  SMALL  GROUP  DISCUSSION,  PEER  FACILITATORS,   INTEGRATED  FIELD  * 
EXPERIENCE,  CONTRACT  GRADING,  AND  STUDENT  EVALUATIONS. 

Psychology  of  Child  and  Adolescent  Development  (with  required  field  component) 

'    "  .         ",  ^ 

OBJECTIVES:     (1)  G^rowth  In  understanding,  of  the  young  through  Improved  observation  and  use 
of  formal  knowledge  to  Illuminate  Individual  behavior.  (2)  Growth  In  self-understanding  and  . 
realistic  s^lf-conf Idence  In  Interpersonal  relations.     (3)  Growth  In  critical  awareness  of  / 
the  influence  of  the  school  through  active,  participation  In  a  classroom  situation  which 
departs  from  past  experience.  )  '         '  " 

CURRICULUM:     (1)  TWo-part:     (i)  SelecUd  topics  presented  by  way  of  lecture,  fUm^  or  demon- 
-  stratlon,  leading  to  (11)  consld^atlo^t^^  through  small-group,  dlscussioq,  of  the  meaning  for 

students*of  the  Ideas  presented,   followed, b/  feedback  to  the  whole  diss;  experience  peers 
serve  as  group  l4aders|     (2)  Wherever  possible,  the  approach  Is  experlerrt^al  (e.g.  projection 
by  way  of  Gestalt  Awareness  exercise),  or  material  for  discussion  Is  generated  from  students- 
own  past  exper-lence  (e.g.   Influence  of  ethnicity,  ordinal  position.)   (3)  Classwork  supple-- 
mented  by  heavy  reading  requirement  using  smal  texts   (e.g.  Kagan,  Understanding  Children) 
with  more  popu-lar  books"  (e.g.  Axllne,  Dibs)  and  articles.     A  wide  choice  of  materials  Is 
provided  for  , 

PEER  FACILITATORS:     Experienced  students   (4  per  section  of  30  students)  attend  the  course 
a  second  time  as  Student?  Assistants.     Each  serves  as  a  Coi^se  Advisor  to  6  or  7  students,  - 
and  functions  as  Group  Discussion  Leader  when  the  class  breaks  up  into  small  groups.'     The  SAs 
and  Course  Instructor  ^ttend  a  special  weekly  seminar  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  student 
and  course  problems-,  ah^  to  the  development  of  human  relations' and  groupNeadershlp  skills. 
INTEGRATED  FIELD  EXPERI^CE:     In  small  group  discussions,  students*  focus  Jn  the  relevance 
of  the  material  presented  to  their  experience  in  th6  field  (each  student"  spends  2  hours  per 
week  in  a  public  school  classroom).     They^keep  a  field  work  log,  and  do  two  short  papers 
based  on  their  field  experience.     Persi^nal  conferences  are  held;  the  course  Instructor  and 
Field  Supervisor  plan  together.  i 
CONTRACT  GRADING:     In  accordance  with  guldellhe's  provided,  the  students  make  out  a  grade 
contract  open  to  renegotiation.     The  grade  is  based  on  the  amoupt  of  work  completed;  unsatls- 
factory  work  is  done  over.     TJiis  is  an  Horfor  Syste^. 

EQUIPMENT:  At  present  6  films  are  in  use,  all  belonging  to  our  Audio-Visual  Department. 
(Piaget-Conservation;  Children  as  People;  The  Change\Over;  The  Way  It  Is;  Black  History, 
Lost, Strayed,  Or  Stolen;  Activity  Group  Therapy).  \ 

OniniTMT     m;  A  T  TT  A  TTrWTC  .         a        _J   1       '  , 


,       -'   r   '  v  J  /  • 

STUDENT  EVALUATIONS:     At  mid-  and  end-  of  term,  anonymous  course  evaluations  are  filled  out. 

At,  the  end  of  the  term,  s-  --*  —   --t  -  ^  ^_  .  .     .     .  . 

the^  course ;lf,  having  don 
statement  to  that  effect. 


At. the  end  of  the  term,  students  are  asked  to  wrl teaijjionest  appraisal  of  their  learning  in 
the^ course ;if,  having  done  so,  they  find  it  too  peJI^naT  to  share,  they  may  submit  a  signed 


INDEPENDENT  STUDY  CREDIT  AS  PAYMENT  ?0R* SERVICE:  For  a  6-hour  per  week  investment  the  Student 
Assistants  get  3  Independent  Study  credits.     The  present  Seminar  Leader,  a  doctoral-candidate, 
gets  'paid    in  a  similar  way. 

FACULTY:     The  Field  SupervisoV  and  Course  Instructor.     Th^latter  puts  in  extra  time  to 
organize  the  program  and  attend  the  2-hour  weekly  seminar. 

EVALUATION  OF  OUTC,OMES :     (1)  AnQnymous  evaluations;  end-term  esaays:     some  complaints  about 
workloads;  over-all  reaction  was  strongly  favorable;  some  "Students  report  significant  ch'^ges 
in  outlook  and  behavior;  some  behavior  change  observed  in  class.     (2)  Formal  assessment  of 
attitude  change  attempted;  results  inconclusive;  more  effective  Instruments  need  to  be  found 
of  ^vlsed.     (3)  Formal  course  evaluation  done  by  Student  Government  gives  course  an 
excellent  rating 
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.INNOVATION  DATA        .        .  .  .  , 

 ^   .  f 

Vhv  mnov-iilion  involves  ,  . 

□  Freshmen  •  •  B  Psychology  Majors  -  few 

£]  Sophomores—mostly^  la  Non-Majors  -  mostly  ,      .    .  /  . 

[J  Juniors  '         -  □  Honors  Students  ^  • 

Ci  Seniors  □  Other  (j^peciFy):  ' 

M*nMVi|Uisiles  for  students  who  pijrticiprite  in  innovntion:  ^  , 

Psy  I  is  a  pre-  or  HiQ-requisite  .  .  ^ 

/  •  '  * 

Number  of  students  who  parlicipHte  in  innovation  p^  grading;  years  for  use  of 

H.Kv  lon«  has  the  annovation  heen  in  eUe<:t^  „^        years  ^° .f"""^^'  ^  ^ 

^  Student  facilitatqrs 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $         t  « 
Approximate  amount  needt?d  each  year  to  support  onftoin«  project  -  $       ■  ^  -       '  ' 

Kv.ilurilion  done  on  innovation:       ■     *  ■  ^  * 

£]  Student  opinion  questionnaires  ^       i  r  i 

□  Measures  of  student  Pgil^gi^^e^WS^Bl'ma^^^  WmiM^'MMmSfSm^^  logs, 

□  Other  hpecify):  ^^^^f erences end- term,  essays/  :  '  ^ 

2.    Observation  of'  behavior  change  in  class.' 

INSTITUTIQNAL^DATA  '  ,  / 

Si/e  of  Demtfrtment  i^n*l^)74'75  academic  yeiir  ,  .  '  ^  ' 

Nuit<ber  of  fufl-time-equivalent  faculty:  -IL 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:        —  (n  appncaOle)  » 

*  '  I 

Si/e  of  Institution 

Totifl  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  ^^t^^y  

(:hara(:lerislij:s  of  Institution  ^ 

a  Publir-C.ity  '  ®  Undergrnduate  level  program 

□  (>ublic-Stale  .  ^3  Post-Baccalaureate  Masters 

□  Private'  *^isafcfc_^a^<)sl-Ba<;calaureate  Doctoral 
a'llrban 


□  Non-Urban  (□O.iberal  Arts 

01  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 
13  Coed 

□  Community  or  junior  College  ^ 


Predimiinant  Calendar  System  at 'Your  Institution 

C5Semesler       □  Quarter       PTrimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:   Debora  C.  Erink 

'Title:  Asslstarit  Professor 

Depart mentgocial  and  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education 
institution:  Q^j-y  College  of  New  York 

Address:            YotV.  City,  New  ^ork  J.003L 
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Telephone.  (Area  Code)  •    2i2  Number:'     690-5473*  ■       "  ■  Kxlension, 
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THE  PERSONALIZED  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION  (PS I)  IN  AN  UNDERGRADUATE 
CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY  COURSE 

■     ■  ■  •  - 


Child  Psychology- 


The  PSI  or  Keller  plan  is  being  employed  in  two  sections  of  an  introductory 
course  in  child  psychology.     The  majority  of  students  are  freshmen  and  sophomores 
but  students  from  all  classes  are  represented.     General  psychology  Is  'the  only 
prerequisite  and  the  majority  of  students  have  had  only  one  previous  course,  how- 
ever, students'  psychology  backgrounds  vary  widely.     Only  one  student  was  previously 
exposed     to  a  PSI  course.  -  • 

*  •  •    •     '     •  • 

Course  objectives  include   (a)  self-paced  learning  (withia  the  limit  of  a  semes- 
ter), *(b)  mastery  of  assigned  material,  •  (c)  individual  contact  with  studei^ts,'  and 
(d)  positive  reinforcement  for  learning.     Approximately  60  students  <are  involved, 
assisted  by  six  undergraduate  tutors  and  the  instru^*toy.     The  tutors  are  volunteers, 
'  each' of  whom  demonstrated  silperior  performance  in- a  ptevious  chilli  psychology  course. 
Materials  include  a  detailed  statement  of  the  course  policy,  the  textbook,  and  a  set 
of  study  guides.     All  test  questions  are  drawn  from  topics  covered  in  the  study  guides 

Required  course  content  includes  the  first  11  chapters  of  Child  Development 
and  Personality,  by  Mussen,  Conger,  and '^Kagan,  whicK  are  divided  dnto  13  units. 
Study  guides  for  all  units  are  contained  in  the  PSI  Student  Workbook  by  Peters 
^  (all  materials  published  by  Harper  &  Row).     Students  must  demonstrate  mastery  of 
^each  unit,  sequentially,  by  perfect  p'erf ormande  on  a  10-item,  short-answer  test. 
Any  number  of  tests  (alternate  forms)  may  b6  attempted  until  a  unit  Is  passed;  there 
is  no  penalty  for  not  passing  a  particular  test.     Unit-  tests  are  requested  by  th^ 
student,  immediately  graded  by  the  tutot,  and  discussed.     Thus,  the  student  rece:^es 
immediate  feedback  and  individual  assistance  with  any  problems .   .  Studies  receive 
25  points  for  each  unit  passed  and  a  comprehensive  final  examination,  w.orth  a  maximum 
of  110  points.  Will  be  administered.     Grades  are  based  on  the  tDtal  number  of  points 
earned. 

/ 

There  are  three  scheduled  class    hours  e^ch  week,  per  sectjLon,  apportioned  as 
follows:     Ca)  two  hours  for  tutoring  and  unit  tests;   (b)  one  hour  fot  lecture/dis- 
cussion of  enrichment  topics   i^j^  child  abuse,  the  effectia  of  day  care)  dnd  ^S^levant 
films  yhen  available.     In  addition,  students  may  come  to  the  instructor's  office ^f or 
unit  tests  on  non-test  days.*  •  •  ^ 

•*  '  ■ 

Evaluation  measures  include  final ^examination  performance  ^nd  a  detailed  studerit 

questionnaire.     In  addition,'^tudent  ratings  and,  performance  will  be  analyzed  for 

possible  relationships  to  previously  obtained  locus  of  control  scores.     Data  are  not 

yet  available.  >  ,  -  ' 

\  ' 

\ 
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INNOVATION  DATA  --^'^ 

The  innovcilion  involves:. 

.  £1  Freshmen      '      .  * 
JP  Sophomores 
£]  juniors 
O  Seniors 


£3  Psyct^ology  Majors 
S9  Non-Majors 
□  Honors  Students 
.□*  Other  (specify): 


Prereq.ui sites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation":      Th^  infroductpiy^burse'  in  psychology 


Number  of  students  wYio  participate  iri  innovation  per  year; 
How  lonj4  has  the  innovation  beea  in  eJfect?,-*5 — 1  years  . 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  lo  d'evelop  and  try  Jhfc  innovation  =  $_ — 
Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  f  $ — 9— — 

Kyalualion  done  on  iVinovatidn: 

*'        Student  opinion  questionnaires 

Q  Measures  of  student  performance  jn  comparison  with  pon-innovfation  control  group(s) 


13  other. (specify):    Relajtionjship  of  ratings  and  performance  to  locus  of  control  measures, 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  *  ^ 

Size  offbepartment  in  1974-75  academic  year  . 
^  Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculfy: — 

Numbf^r  of  senior  majors  in  the  department: ,  (if  applicable) 

Size  of  Instilulfon  •     *  .  ^ 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  17,QQ0  


Q  Undergraduate  level'^rogram 

□  Post-Baccalaur6ate  Masters 

□  'Post-Baccalaureale  Doctoral 

Q*  Liberal  Arts  /. 
,  □  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


.  :  Characteristics 'of  Institution         .  . 

CS  Public-City 

□  Public«State  ^ 

□  Prij^ate 
Q  Ui^ban 

□  Non-Urban  . , 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
Q  Coed 

□  Community  or  junior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

aSemester      □  Quarter      □  Trimester     -□4-1-4  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:       Jerome  H.  Feldsteini  '  .  ' 

Title:  Assistant  Prof  essor  ^ 
De  pa  r  t  m  e  n  t :  Psychology 

Institution:   Herbert  H.  Lehman  College  of  the  CUNY 
Address:       Bedford  Park  Blvd.  West 
Bronx,  N.Y.  10468 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) 


Number: 


960-8204 
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Extension; 


^  FIELD  WORK-IN  ^DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY:    MIDDLE  SCHOOL  PLACEMENT 


Developmental 


Faculty: 
Students: 
Assistants 
Equipment : 


Objectives 


Placement : 


Content: 


Evaluation 


2;  each  approximately  one-half  of  th^semester 
^18;  9  graduate  ig^udents,  9  undergraduate  st-udents 
„None  '  ' '  . 

Parts  o£  TAT  V   ^  ^  '     \  ^ 

Flainders  Classroonf  Analysis 
Parts  of  Wise  '  -  . 

Timing  Devices  .         ^  /  " 

Tape.  R^cprdera  ^ 

(a-)  Fam±liar4.ty  with  techniques  for' assessment  of  children* s  ^ 
behavior  ^  [       ■  ^ 

(b)  Training  in  behavior  observation  ^ 

(c)  Strategies  of  assessment  and  observation  to  analyze 
development 

^  (d)  Planning  program  for  one  child  with  assistance  of 
school  personnel 
(eX  Assessment  of  intervention  program  ,  ^ 

(f)  Show  relationship  between  theory,  observation  and 
behavior  ^  - 
Students  placed  in  a  Middle  School  for  field  work.'  Students 
wo^keds in  pairs,  usually  one  graduate  with  one  undergraduate 
'(3  hours/week)'.  -Cooperation  of  school,  required  both  teachers 
and  educational  psychologists, 
(a)  Etl>ics  of  behavior  assessment  eind  irit'ervention 

Development  of  assessment  tools;  reliability  in  several 
areas:    intelligence,  personality,  classroom  behavior 
Use  and  evaluation  of  to'ols  j 
Behavior  modification  iri  its  many  guises 
Case  assessment 

Reliability  and  validity  of  data' 

Report  writing;  relationship  of  individual  differences  to 
principles  of  psycholo^ 
*(a)  'School  requested*^  additional  students  second  year  , 
(b)  Middle. school  students  showed  reliable,  but  temporary^ 


(b) 

(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 


behavior  change 
(c)  Students  rated  course  positively  on  opinion  survey 
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INNOVATION  DAJA 
The  inncivation  involves^^ 

□  Freshmen 

□  Sophomores 
G3  juniors 

B  Seniors  » 


□  Psychology  Majors 

□  Non-Majojj^*"" 
Honors^fTudents 
Other  (Specify): 


Prt?requisiles  for  slud&nls  vvho  participate  in  inri^vation: 


Introductory  Psycbology 
Developmental  Psychology 
Permission  of  the  Instructor 


Number'of  students  who  participaie  in  innovation  per  year: 
How  lonj^  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  — 1 —  years 


.  as 


Approximale  amounl  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  , 

*Ap[)roximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project, =  $ —  

Kvaloation  done  on' inoovcflton:  »    »  ^ 

B8  Student  bpipion  qyestiunnaires  :  '  , 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  ajmparjson  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specUy):      ^'  " 


INSTITUTIONAL  ^ATA 


^^iz^  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  ^  . 

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  defjartmenl:  — ^— ^  jif  applicable) 


Si/e  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year: 

Characler-istics  of  Institution 


3200 


J 

□  Public-City 

ID  Public-Stalp_^ 

□  Private 
€]  Urban 

O  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 

0  \A(omen  oaly 
S  Coed 

□  Community  or  junior  College 


B  Undergraduate  level  program 
Q  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
G8  Post-Bacc^ureate  Doctoral 

B  Liberal  Arts 

6  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


Predominant  Calendar  Systjpm. at  Your  Institution 

e^  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-lr4 

INNOVATOR  DATA  '  .  ' 


□  Other'(Specify): 


Name:       Jeannette  M.  Havlland;  Juliet  Vogel 
Title:         Assistant  Professor 
Department:*      Psychology  |^ 
Institution:        Livingston  College,  "Rutgers  University 
Address:  iJew  Brunswick,  iJj    08903  \^ 


ERIC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  201 


Number:  932-24AA 
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Extension: 


'  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PLAY  AND  RECREATION:     A  DEVaOPHENTAL  AIJALYSIS- 


Developmental  Psycholdgy 


The  topie  of  children's  play  has  been  a  concern  of  child  psychologists  for 
^    s.ome  time;  spprt  and  recreation  have  traditionally  fallen  within  the  realm  xjf^ 
physical  *educatioh;  and  the  role  of  leisure  has  been  priB(iarily  a  concern  of 
gerontologists.      This  coups  endeavours  to  treat, these  ^nd  other  topics,  together^ 
as  an  important  issue  in  lifespan  development.     It  make$  the  assumption  th%t 
^  whi^Le  there  are  differenced  in  play,  gamed,  sport",  recreation  and  leisure,  there 
^  are  conceptual  similarities  in  both  the  way  these  ac'tivitties  affect  development 
and  the  ways  in  which  development  and  adjustment  problems  are  manifested  in  them- 
These  differences  and  similarities  provide      new  perspective  in  the  analysis  of 
liuman  development  and  ad;)ustment. 

Writings  by  Virginia  Axline,  Erik  Erikson,  David  Berlyne,  and  BriaA  Sutton- 
Smith  lend  a  good  deal  of  academic  ^Integrity  to  the  subject  and  an  apparen^ 
increase  in  related  literature  suggests  interest  elsewhere. 

Since  it  has  been  offered  onlvy  twice  much  remains  to  yen  done  in  terms  of 
development  and  evaluation,  but  students  —  who  come  from  a  variety  of  disciplines 
seem  quite  enthusiastic  about  it  and  course  evaluations  are  favorable.  - 


.400 
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INNOVATIONt  DATA 

The  innovation  mvolvetf: 

□  Freshmen 
□I  Sophomores 
Ql  juniors' 
g  Seniors 


G  Psychology  Majors 
E  Non-Mujors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  OlheA  (specify): 


Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  jrnnovation; 
Introductory  Psychology 

Numl)er  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year: '_35_ 
How  long  hcis  the  innovation  bepn  in  effect?  —  2,  years 


Approximate  aiTToiTnl  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $ — CL 
Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $ — 2-  


hiva'IOation  tione  on  in'novation: 


C9  Student  opinion  questionnaires  *  ^ 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify): 


INSTITUTlOr 


DATA 


Size  of  Departrarient  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number4)f  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  24 
NumJ)er  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:   


\(if  applicarble) 


Size  of  Institution 

Total  sltidenl  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year: — 10>0W 


Characteristics  of  institution 

□  Public-City  ^ 

□  Public-Stale 

□  PriVfite 

□  Urban  r 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Me^n  only 

□  Women  only 
IS  CoeJ 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       [J  Quarter    ,  □  Trimester       0  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:   Douglas  A.  Klelber 
Title;  ''Assistant  Professor 
^   Department:  Psychology 

Institution:    St.  Cloud  State  College 
Address:        St.  Cloud,  Minnesota  56301 


CX  Undergraduate  level  program 
Kl  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

Et  Liberal  Arts 

Q  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) 


Nunnber:  255-3142 


Extension: 
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CONTINGENCY  MANAGEMENT  FOR  THE  INCREASING  GENERALIZATION 
OT^JaD^IC  skills  in  a.    DEVELOPMENTAI,  PSYCHOLOGY  COURSE 


Developmental  Psychology 


Uaine  the  contingency  management  (cm)  approach.  It  was  the  . 
oM^tive  of  this  course  *o  require  students  to  evidence  increasing 
decrees  of  academic  skills  and  "independence"  by  carefully  tying 
course  activities  to  final  evaluation  (grading)  of  students.  For_ 
tvo  standard  developmental  text-books  (Gdrdon    1969  and  Birren  ■  1964)  . 
^2  sophLore-senior^sychology  and  non-psychology  majors  were  re- 
quire? to  reach:    80%  "mastery"  criterion  on  9  «««^ly„"^,^'^  ^^^^^ 
over  the  Gordon  text."  in  toto.  for  a  .^J^ 
"mastery"  on.  5  weekly  oral  discussions  over  most  of  the  Birren  , 
t^t  fo^  a-course  grade  of  "B;"  •  and  for  a  course  grade  oi  A 
ITe  required  to  complete  a  paper  analyzing  a  deyelop^iental  topic 
llll  lte  approach  taken  in  the  course  ("t^"n"^'^i°J««i^^^,„!°„„,,  , 
Vblic«tiorstand«rds/    Following  cm  procedures,  each  performance 
could  be  repeated  until  eriterJ.on  was  reached. 

in  the  traditional  Unguage  of  higher  educatio^i    this  , 
of  IncreasinKlV  complex  behaviors,  increasingly  weaned 
1  °«o^"S'".^'"ve  .tl»uli.  »ould  be  '-"f  "J"^ 
t„l?^i.-    "leanilni!  the  material,  aynthealzlng- It,  and  critical 
Llvsls       Maiy'S  the  detalla  of  Jhe  courae  f,llo»  thoae  of  other 
rfr  P  i  (Sr°  cowaea;  the-lnnovatlon"  la  In  •J"^^'^^^ 

!i?r:rcuJic:nrrL^^^^^^^^^ 

ri^a^l^  l«r?hrn^rrMrt  'r=»Tr!terl„n, 
n^er  S  trails  required,  and  personal  cumulative  record.  , 


402 
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JNNOVA  riON  DATA 

The  inndvalion  involves: 

□  Fr<*shnien 
B  Sophomores 
.  63  Iiinic)xs  ^ 
B'SJ'niors 


Q  Psychology  Majors 
B  Non-Majors 
□  Honors  Students 
Other  (specify): 


PrtTi'quisitPs  for^uilents  whi)  participate  m  innovatiorj; 
None.  •  * 

Niinil)er  u\  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  >^Ck:  — 4fl!_ 
How  long  has  the  innovation  been  m  effect?  OgS  years 

Appn)xnnatr  amount  of  initial  f unding'necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  OtQO 
ApproxmicJle  amount  needed  each  year  to  support. ongoing  project  =  $  OiQQ — 

Kv.ilualnm  done  on  innovation: 

IS  Student  opinion  quesfionnairts  \.  ,        .  » 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  iji  comparison  wif4i  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify):  *  *  •  * 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 


-  / 


Si/i'  nf  Department  in  1974-7'5  academic  year  - 

Number  (flffuH;;time-equivalen,l  faculty: — ±2L 
Nurpber  or  senior  rrrajors  in  the  deparlmenl:  _ 


if  applicable) 


Size  ofMnstilulion                   *'  , --^ 

'\\\\k\\  student^enrollmertt  in  197i-75  academic  yeur:  z25_ 


Characlerislics  of  Institution 

□  iUil)li(:-(:ity 

□  IHiblic-St/Ue 
B  Private  » 

□  Urban 

d  Non-lJr[)an 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
B  Coed 

□  ('.(immunity  or  junioriCoIIege ^ 


ffl  Undergraduate  level  program 
[^Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
□  Post-Biiccalauneate  Doctoral 

ID  Liberal  Arts 

8]  Teacher  Preparatory 

E  Professional 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  ^our  Institution 

□  Semester      □  QuartiV       □  Trimester       Kl  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name;  Robert  F.  Martin,  Ph.D. 

Title:  Qhalrxnan  '  , 

Department:  Psychology 

Institution:  Jaxnestovm  College 

Address:  ,  J«mastofwn,  North  Dakota  58401 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)      701  Number:    252-4331  Extension:  277 
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DISCUSSION  IN  THE  ROUND 


Adolescent  Psychology^ 


■•V- 


Thi^  approach  has  Wideawred  to  intrtjnduce  students  w^o  are  planning  to 
teach  at  the 'seconoary  level  to  the  needs,  feelings,,  ideas,  and  values* 
of  adolescents  and  to  maloe  thefib  aware  of  th€ir  own  unique  needs ,  fe^ings , 
ideas »  and  V3lue8.    They  sit  in  a  circle  limited  to  not  more  than  twenty* 
stqdenics,  and  preferably  >f  ewer,  with  the  instructor  *  serving  as  la  discussion 
l^iader  aod  not  as  a'  lecturer.     ^         ,  ^  '   •  " 

At  thfe  beginning  of  the  semester  questions  based  on  the.  text:  Adolescetfce: 
Transition  from  Childhood  to  Matutity,  (Monterey,  Qalif.  Brooks/Cole)  plus 
the  students*  own  adolescent  experiences*  arfe  given  to  each  member  of  the  class 
to  serve  as  a  frafmevork  for  the  semester's  discussion.     In  addition,  edch  class 
member  is  required  to  present  two  oral  reports  based  qn  outside  readings.  *  These 
bring  additional  subjec't  matter  Into  the  claas  and  gerve^  as  a  focal  point  for 
more  diucv^ssion  in  depth.     Outside  speakers  6n  topics  such  as  special  programs 
for  school  dropouts  and  at  Idast  one  field  trip  to  an  adolescent  facility  dealing 
with  emotionally  ^disturbed  youngstere  are  Included  during  the  semester.    As  a 
resume  of  the  course  each  student  is  requir^dj^to  write  an  autobiography  of  his 
own  adolescence  covering  the  major  topics  distzussed  in  class  during  the  semester. 
Because  this  is  often* of  a  highly  personalized\nature,  it  is  shared  with  no  one 
other  than  the  instructor.^    "  »-  - 

V  \  ^ 

An  evaluation  at. the  end  of  the  semester  for  the  past  three  years  ha9 /disclosed 
that  students  have  found  this  approach  to  be  highly  interacting  and  Kimulating. 
Typical  of  such  evaluations  was  the  following  statement:    "I  enjoyed  the  course 
very  much.     I  like  discussion  classes  because  ndt  only  do  they  make  me  really 
think  about  my  vAews ,  Kut  I  hear  others'  views,  which  ^ive  me  a  much  broader 
outlook."    At  tWe  same  time,  however,  occasional  students,  accustomed  to  the  usual 
lecture,  have  found  this  unstructured  technique  to  be  somewhat  disturbing. 


L 
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iNNOVA  I  lON  [MTA 
'I'he  mnovahnpinviilves: 

'  □  Freshmen  □  Psychology  Majors 

Ca  Sophomores  'r.            E  W6n-Majors. 

□  ♦[uniors  O  Honors  Students 

□  Seniors  ,            □  Other  (specify): 

[»ri'rpq?usitps  for  students  wh()  part i(;.ipate  in  innovation: 
Educational  PsychologJ^ 

.15-20 


Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year. 
How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  ^  years 

Approxim.itV  amount  of  mitiHl4umIing  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innov^i(fn  =  SQ  

App/oximTn'e  amount  needed  each  yeai*  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  

Kvalualu)n  tlone  on  innovation: 

CS  Student  opinn)n  questionnaires  ^  * 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  witn^n-mnovat  ma  control  groupls) 

□  Other  (specify): 


INSTIXUTIONAL  DATA  '  ,  . 

Si/.e  of  Department  in  1974-75  apademic  year  \  -  • 

Number  , of  ftJII-time-equivalent  fiK:jjlty: —Z  >  v    ui  » 

Number  of  senior  majors  inMhe  departm^eql:  (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Institution  *  IISO 

Totnl  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  L±^  

Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Publu-Citv  '     '  -  (3  j^jndergraduate  level  program 
3  PubhcStale                             I  Post-Baccalaureate  Mastt^r's 
g  Pr,v;,te                                   *  °  Post^Baccnlaureate  Doctoral 

O  ^^rban  m,  ,  .       ,  a  .  ' 

□  Non-Urban^  S  Liberal  Arts 

.        ^  IS  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  imly  "  °  Professional 

□  Women  only 
a  Coed 

n  Community  or  |unior  College  ^ 

Predominant  Calendar  Syslem  at  Your  Institution 

est  Semester  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4       □  Other;lSpecify ): 

INNOVATOR  DATA  ,      '  ^  ^ 

t' 

Name:  Barbara  F,  Rothschild 
Title:     '   Asst.  Professor  of  Psychology 
N     Department:    Liberal  Arts  ^ 

Institution:  Louisiana  State  University  at  Alexandria 

Address:  Alexandria,  Louisiana  71301 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)    318  Number:/^5-3672  Extension: 
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THE  USE  OF  CH^L^  OBSERVATIONS  IN  TEACHING  DEVELOPMENTAL 
'psychology  to  prospective  TEACHERS 


Developmental  Psychology 


One  of  the  major  difficulties  in  teaching  Developmefital  Psychology  to 
non-majors  is  that  of  relating  the  subject  matter  to  stydents'  'experiences 
with  children.     This  pfobldjri  is  especially  applicable  to  pre-sexvice 
teachers  -in  the  area^  of  elementary  education,  speech  pathology  and 
audiology,  and  music  education.     In  order  to . effectively  make*  the  course 
material  more  meaningf uL,  a  series  of  structured  child  ♦observation 
sessions  was  developecj.  ^  /  v. 

^  /  '     r  ^       '  ■\ 

Although  the  course  ^in  developmental  Pjsychology  covers,  the  entire  lifespan 
approximately  three  four ths  of  the  course  is  devoted/fco  development  from^^ 
birth  thi?ough  ^ge  12.     Four  stages  of  £tei^^  d^veloprfner^t  are  covered  by 
the  observations,  one  observation  eacl^ 

(age  2-4),  late  preschool   (age  4-6) ,  mid  middle  clirldhood   (age  8^10).  The 
observations  are  conducted  in  a  large  observation  laboratory  2;pom, 
equipped  with  one  way  mirrors  and  wi^th  adjacent  audience  seating  capacity 
for  about  70  students   (class  size  ranges  from  50-70  students, per  sectipn) • 
Children  participating  in  the  observations  are  obtaiJied  from  the)local 
community  by  means  of  contact^  with  students  in  the  course  or,-with  college 
faculty.     At*  file  is  maintained  to  keep  the  pool  of  available  children 
up  to  date .  .  , 

Each  observation  Session  is  of  50  minute  duration, -with  shorter  sessions 
sometimes  employed  with  infants.     The  content  of  the  , observation' sessions , 
varies  each  semester,^  but  several  basic  areas  are  examined.     For^the  , 
infant  observations,  sample  tasks  from  the  Bayley  Scales  of  Infaht 
Development  (motor  and  mental)   are  demonstrated,  along  with  examplesj^of 
sti?anger  and  separation  anxiety,  attention  to  discrepant  and  non- 
discrepant  stimuli,  and  exploratory  behavior.     Observations  with  early 
preschool  children  are  generally  concerned  with  language /development ,  - 
characteristics  of  preoperational  thinking,  motor  coordination  with 
mechanical  assembly  tasks,  sex  role  identification,  and  fantasy  play. 
Observations  with  late  preschool  children  focus  on  tasks  from  the 
Concept  Assessment  Kit-Conservation  to  show  the  transit:jjpn  from  pre- 
operationai  to  concrete  operational  thought,  conscience  development, 
reasoning  processes,  memory  processes,  and  auditory  and  visual 
discrimination.     Observations  with  middle  childhood  children  deal  with 
demonstratidns  of  both  concrete  and  formal  operational  thinking  tasks, 
informal  measures  of  school  adjustment,  reactions  to  body  type  and 
physical  attractiveness  of  others,   indices  of  moral  development,  and 
various  aspects  6f  cognitive  style. 

Written  narratives ' in  student  evaluations  of  the  course  suggest  that 
the  child  observations  are  a  much  appreciated  aspect  of  the  Developmental 
Psychology  course,    ilo^t  students  have  requested  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  observation  ^sessions.  s 
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INNOVATION  DATA  " 
The  innovation  involves: 

□  Frejshmen  y  °  Psychology  Majors 
B  Sophomores  /             B  Non-Majorsir 

^  jgLjniors                 \  J               □  Honors  Students 

□  Seniors         '       J  -         ^  ^       Other  (specify ): 


25Q 


Pren»quisites  for  students  who  pHTticipate  in  inr\ovation: 

^       /'Sophomore  standifig  or  above 

^umber'-of  students  who  participate  in  mnovatiort  per  yet 
HowionH  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  years  X^-  <^     .  .  u 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  de^velop  andlry  the  innovation  =^$-  :" 

ADProximale  amount  needed         year  to  support  ongofn^  project  -*iIO-^addi tionaJ:  fupds  required. 


F.Vfilualion  done* on  i'pnovation: "  ?        ^  ,  . 

Kl  Slutient  opinion  ques|ionnaTrfes  ,  ^  i    '  / \ 

□  Measures  of  student  performance,  in  comparisoo^with  non-innovation  control  group^sj  , 

□Other  (specify):  .  *  -        .         ^  '     C  . 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-tirae-equivalenl  faculty:  — 15 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  ,  (if  >applicable) 

f  Institution                  *                                            c  '  V  '  / 

Total  student  enrollmentMn  1974-75  academic  ytjar:     ^/^^^   / 


Characteristics  of  Institution  ^ 

□  Publi<  -City  X3  Untlergraduate  level  program 
E  Pubhc  Slate       ^  t        ^  Post-Baccalaureate  Master  s 

□  PriVtita.  '  \-      □  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 


□  Urban  ^        ,  - 
X]  Nonajrban  V  K)  Liberal  Arts  , 

g  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only    ^  ^  &  Professional 

□  Women  only 
X)  Coed  V^;,, 

□  Community  or  junior  College 


ERIC 


Predo-minant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

^Semester      □  Quarter      □  Trimester      0  4-1-4      □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA  , 
 r  ^  ■ 

Name:        Dr.  John  R.  Silvestjyo  * 
Title:         Assistant  Professor  '  / 

Department:  Secondary  Educ£^tibn  and  Educational  Foundations 
Institution:    State  University  of  New  York  College  at  Fredonia 
Address:       2089,  Thompson  Hall 

Fredonia,  New  York  14063 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)      716  Number:  673-3379  Extension: 

'  407 

9^-  \  406  . 


AN  EMOTIOtlAL  E3CPERIENCE  OF  KUBLER-RDSS' S  STAGES  OF  DYING  IN  ROCK  MUSIC 


Developmental  Psychology 


Use  of  reel-to-reel  tape  recotding  musicarl  equivalents  of  Kubler-Ross' s  5  stages 
of  ^yihg  OO  min.).    ^  .        ^  - 

...  ■       '  -  'a 

Denial  »  .  *  t 

Endless  Sleep;  Savoy  Brown 

Anger  < 

/    Life's  One  Act  Play;  Savoy  Brown 

Bargaining  *  , 

One  More  Time  to  Live;*  Moody  Blues 

De^p^ssion  .  ^  * 

Balaad  of  the  Sad  Young  Man;  Roberta  Flack 

Acceptance 

Dead.  Babies;  Alice  Cooper 

Evaluation  is  by  projective  instriinent,    A  brief  written  evaluation  by 
the  student  of  the  30  minute  tape  experiencfe.    Classroom  presentation  .xd.th 
immediate  evaluation. 


ERIC 


408 


407 


INNOVATION  DATA 

Th<»  innovation  inVolvi's. 

« 

B  FreshirTen 
Q  Sophomores 

juniors 
□  Sf?niors 


□  Psycholojjy  Majors 

□  Non-Majors  > 

□  HonoPi;  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 


|*riTetfuisit<'s  for  students  who  part ir.ipate  in  inn()vatiop: 

✓  J  General  Psychology 

■   Nmnlier  of  students  who  piirt Iiiipate  fn  innovation  per  yuar:  ^^P 


500 


Mow  h)n«  h.is  the  mnovft-tion^heen  in  effect?  JL  3(«?^s^ 

Approxinialr  amount  ol  mitial  lunding  necessary  t^^evelop  and  t^>|the  innovalion  -  $_ 
Approxim.ile  amount  needed  <'a{:h  year  to  support  onj^oing  project  =\$ — L50 — 

Kvaluation  don<*  on  innovation: 

□  Student  f»pmion  questionnaires  ^ 

□  Mrtisures  of  student  perfonpance  in  comparison  wAh  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

gl  Other  Ispecifyl       Projective  response;  a  student  evaluation  in  paragraph  form 


INSTITUTION A[.  DATA  ^ 

Si/i*  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year  - 

Numher  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:   z. — 

Nund)er  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  

Si/t»  of  Institution 

'Tot.d  student  enrollment  in  1974-7r)  academic  yt'ar:^ 


(if  appiicabie) 
•3600 


Ch.iractenstirs  of  Institution 

"   □  Puhlic-City 

-    □  Pubhc-State  ^ 

□  l>rivate 

□  Urlian 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men  (miy 

□  Wooier^  on^y 

□  Coed  , 

Kl  C^ommunUy  or  junior  College 


Pred(munant  ( :a lendar^ystem  at  Your  Institution 

QSemc'ster       □  Quarter       DTpmester  □4-1-4 


Q  UnderjJraduate  level  proj^ram 

□  Post-Bnccalaureale  Master  s 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doch)ral 

IS  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 
P  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


rNNOVATOR  DATA 
Name: 

Title:  , 
Oepartmenl: 
Institution: 
Address:. 


Charles  Sweeney 
Professor 
Social  Science 

Delaware  C^nty^oramunity  College 
Media.  PA.  19063 


/ 


ERLC 


Telephone:  (Aren  Code)     215  Number:  353-5400 

.  409 

,  408 


Extension: 


■  •  .  <^ 

UTILIZATION  OF  EARLY  TESTING  TO  EXPEDITE  EXPERIENTIALLY  BASED  CLASSES 


Educational  Psychology 


r 


This  innovation  was  Initially  utilized  in  Educational  Psychology  classes  but  * 
could  be  applied  to  ai^iy  experientially  based  class. 

This  innovation  was  prompted  by  the  knowledge  that,  contMry  tp  the  expressed 
desires  cyfmost  teachers,  many  students  "cram"  ^r  testsv    The  primary  ob- 
jective'^f  this  innovation  was  to  take  advantage  of  this  method  of  study  in  ^ 
order  to  obtain  a  larger  block  of  time  for  instructional  methods  outside  the 
traditional  textbook-reading  lecture-listening  with  specific  reference  to^ 
methods  evolving  ardiind  an  experientially  based  course. 

One  section  (35  students)  served  as  a  control.     Eighty-minute  classes  were' 
held  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  for  the  entire  semester.     The  first  class  period 
was  used  to  explain  the  rationale  of  the  program  a!nd  the  specifics  ^ncerning 
attendance,  testing,  volunteer  work,  grading,  etc.    Tests  were  given  every  other 
class  period  until  the  four  multiple-choice  tests  had  been  given..    The  alter- 
nate periods  were  used  to  discuss  the  previous  test,  assign  the  chapters  ^^r,^^ 
^     t^  and  help  in  finding  volunteer  situations,    Accelptable  voluntteer  * ' 


the  next  tes  ^  , . 

situations  would  involve  any  situation  relevantto  the  particular  course 


In  ' 


this  course,|^^uch  activities  included  involvement  in  public  or  private  schools, 
preschool  deaf  programs,  preschool  handicapped  programs',  juvenile  services 
center,  and  Head  Start  programs.     General  and  specific  topics  for  the  remaining 
<class  periods  w^re  given.     These  class  periods  may  be  used  in  whatever  way  the 
individual  Instructor  deems  necessary/  They  may*be  used  to  provide  more 
depth  and  breadth  to  a  partlouiar  topic.  Introduce  topics  not  wx^ered  by  the 
tested  material,  discuss  situations  encountered  in  the  volunteet  wofk,  bring 
in  speakers  of  particular  relevance,  provide  for  audio-visual  presentations, 
and  any  ather  activity  which  is  particularly  relevant  to  a  given  course.  Point 
values  may  be  assigned  to  any  part  of  the  pWbgram* (tests ,  volunteer  work, 
class  attendance,  etc.)  relative  to  the  proportional  value  desired  on  the 
final  grading  system.  ,  . 

Final  evaluations  have  not  been  completed  but  early- results  show  the  mean 
scores  for  rte  innovation  section  to  be  slightly  hlgjier- than  tlie  control  / 
group.     Retention  will  be  analyzed  by  ahalysls  of  final  exam  scores.     A  depart- 
mental course  evaluation  questlonna&e  will  be  utilized  to  examine  student 


reaction  to  the  innovations. 


ERIC 


This  innovation  allows  an  Instructor  to  have  a  large  amount  of  time  at  -his 
disposal  for  various  experientially  based  activities.     The  early  testing 
gives  the  students  an  overview  of  the  relevant  material  and  ^cts  as  an  - 
advanced  organizer.     The  remaining  time  may  be  used  in  any  specific  manner 
with  the  general  ol>jective  of  integrating  the  textboo^  material  and  experiential 
activities  through  creative  instructional-techniques.'^ 

.  ,410  ; 

A09 


INNOVATION  DATA 

'i*he  innoviilion  involves:  '  * 

C  Freshmen  CS  Psychology  Majars  ^ 

0  Sophomores  Q  Non-Majors 

d  luniors  □  Honors  Students 

a  Seni«)rs        •  .  i  j  □  Other  (specify): 

Prerequisites  for  sladenls  who  participate  in  innovation:    There  are  no  prerequisits  for  this* 
course  but  \he  •students  were  primarily  education  and  psychology  m^jor^.  \ 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  200 

How  lonjj  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  JL/2  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $no  specific 

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  t>roject  =  $   materials  or  equip- 

"  ment  necessary. 

Kvalu«ilion  done  on  innovation:      .  Funding  depends  upon 

\7  the  individual  instructor, 

{3  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

Dl  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
.  EX  Other  (specify):    Supervisors  of  volunteer  workers  complete  an  evaluation  questionnaire. 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-^5  academic  year 
Number  of  fuII-time-equivalent  faculty: 


6  3/4 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  _20  (if  applicable) 

Size  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-7,5  academic  year:  2800  ^ — 

>    (Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City  .  ,  ,  ®  Undergraduate  level  program 
la  Public-State  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Masters 

□  Private  □  Post-Baccalai^eate  Doctoral 
S  Urban 

□  Non-Urban                            .  H  Liberal  Arts  ' 

□  Teacher  Preparatory  ^ 

□  Men  only  □  Professional 

□  Women  only  "  * 
H  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 

Pr(?fiominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

la  Semester       □  Quarter      □  Trimester       0  4-1-4      □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  Dr.  Michael  Bradley 


Associate  Professor 


Department:  Psychology 


Institution: 
Address: 


UNC  -  Wilmington 

P.O.  Box  3725,  Wilmington,  N.C.  28401 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)       919  Number:        791-4330  Extension:  308 

411 

410 


COMBINING  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  WITH  STUDENT  TEACHING: 
A  TEAM  APPROACH 


Educational  Psychology  ^ 


For  three  years,  Lesley  College  has  combined  the  required  course  in  Educational 
Psychology  with  the  student  teaching  experience  for  its  junior  educatian  majors.  By 
integrating  the  study  of  abstract  theories  with iactual  practice  in  applying  these 
'ideas  to  a  classroom  situation,  it  was  hypothesized  that  the  students  (all  preservice 
tieachers)  would  learn  theoretical  material  in  depth,  and  appreciate  the  value  of 
theory  in  their  professional  lives.     The  course  was  designed  so  that  the  same  faculty 
members     simultaneously  taught  the  Educational  Psychology  course  and  supervised  the  , 
student  teaching  experiences  of  the  participants.     This  design  was  based  on  the 
expectatim  that  what  would  evolve  would  be  an  intense  and  constructive  student-faculty 
relationship  which  would  facilitate  learning.     The  teaching  team  included  one  generalist, 
one  Educational  P^chologist,  and  two  outstanding  senior  students  in  order  to  provide 
a  variety  of  sources  of  help  and  support  for  the  30  juniors.     The  course  was  a  half- 
seme^ter  in  length  and  covered  learning  theory,  a  variety  of  approaches  to  classroom 
management,  and  basic  materials  on  tests  and  measurements.     The  students  worked  in 
elementary  classrooms  ,five  mornings  and  three  afternoons  each  week.     The  Educational 
Psychology  class  meetings  filled  the  remaining 'afternoons.     The  majority  of  the 
studefKs  took  no  other  courses  during  this  half-s ernes ter. 

The*  program  was  evaluated  at  the  end  of  thia  first  year  using  a  written 
questionnaire.    More  than  70  percent  of  the  responding  students  rated  the  major 
strength  of  the  program  to  be  the  "opportunity  to  experiment  in  a  classroom  with  the 
theories  learned  in  class  and  to  see  theif  effectiveness^*.     In  the  fall  of  the  third 
year  of  the  combined  Educational  PsycholQigy  and  Jlunior  Student  Teaching  program,  a  ^ 
questionnaire  was  mailed  to  the  previou^ year's  employed  graduates  and  their  school 
principals.    A  portion  of  this  questioKnaire  requested  an  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  with  which  the  Educatl^al  Psychology  material  had  been^learned  and 
was  beting  applied  by  the  beginning  /eacher.     The  graduates'  understanding  of  the 
theoretical  background  covered  in  l|he  course  was  rated  as  "good"  (on  a  s^le  where- 
alternative  ratings  were  poor,  faia,  good,  excellent).     Their  ability  to  apply  this 
knowledge  to  the  classroom  situation  was  also  rated  as  "good". 


erIc 


412 


411 


INNOVATION  DATA 
The  innovation  involves: 

□  Freshmen  □  Psychobgy  MajoJ-s 

□  Sophomores  □  Non-Majors  >) 
Ci  juniors  ♦  □  Honors  Students 

□  Senior?'  Q  Other  (specify):  Education  majors. 

Prerequisites  for  studfents^who  particip/ite  in  innovation:  — 
General  Psychology  . 
Education  Cores  I  and  II  (these  basic  education  courses  include  one-day-a-week  field 

^                  -          '  experience  with  children)  ^  ,  . 

"  Nunih^  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year: — LSQ 
Huvv  h)n^  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  3  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  aoid  try  tTie  innovation  =  $ — Q  

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  prioject  =  $  Q  

KvalgHlion  done  on  innovation:  i  , 

IJ  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

b  Measures  (jf  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s)^ 
Q  Other  (specify):  Faculty  opinion  questionnaires;    graduates'  questionnaires; 
Employers  of  graduates  opinion  questionnaires. 

INSTITUTIONAL  DATA     *  . 

Si/ie  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year  '  '  . 

Number  of  full-time;equivalent  faculty:  _14   / 

Number  of  senior  nhajors  in  the  department:  J^5Q  (if  applicable/  (AlUjost  all  Lesley  students 

are  Education  majors) 

Size  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  


Characteristics  of  Institution 
o 


□  f>ublic-City  13  Undergraduate  level  program , 

□  ''PubliC'State.  i  S  Post-Baccalaureate  iVIasjer'^" 
Q  Private  '  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral' 
;£il  I  Irban 

Non-Urban  □  Liberal  Arts 

S  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  ■         '         _  □  Professional 
Women  only 

□  Coed  » 

□  Community  or  junior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution  . 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester    ,  B  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA  '  ^ 

Name:   dj..  Avis  Brenner 
Title:     Associate  Professor  ^ 
Department:  Education 
^  .    Institution:  Lesley  College  ^  . 

Address:      29  Everett  Street  '  ^ 

Cambridge,  Ma.  02138 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)       g^y  Number:      868-9600  Extension:  148 

413 

ERJC  ,  412  ,  . 
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USING  GROUP  INQUIRY  APPROACH  TO  TEACHINO-LEARNING  PROCESS  COURSE 


Educational  Psychology 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  following  description  will  assume  that  reader 
h^s  a  copy  of  the  two  basic  texts,  Moss  ton  (Teaching:     From  Command  to  Discovery) 
4nd>  Silberman  (The  Psychology  of  Open  Teaching  and  Learning). 

As  part  of  the  effort  toward  increasing  independent  study,  social  dynamics, 
and  a  stress  upon  teaching  rather  than  learning,  each  year  four  of  sixteen  sec- 
tions of  EdF  208,  The  Learning  Proiess  ,  employ  the  emphases  of  Moss  ton  and 
Silberman.     The  terra  is  divided  into  three  parts. of  just  ovfer  one  month  each. 
During  each  term  the  students  spend  two-thirds  of  'their  time,  in  groups  of  four 
to  seven  members,  and  onp-third  of  their  time  in  the  total  class,     the  suggestions 
of  pielen  found  in  Silberman  are  given ■ to  the  total  class  several  times  each 
semester.     The  introductory  material  on  pages  3-10  of  Silberman  is  reconsidered 
at  the  beginning  and  the  etid  of  each  af  the  thirds  .     The  work  of  Moss  ton  is 
taken  in  three  stages  and  compared  with  the  structure  of  Silberman  and  with  the 
articles  of  each  third  of  Silberman.  - 

The  students  find  that  the  original  issue  of  safety  and  growth  fits  their 
present  and  past  experience.     In  this  month,  they  become  aware  of  the  openness 
of  their  classroom  and  their  unaccustomedness  to  taking  risks.     As  each  group 
is  coaxed  to  go  beyond  the  careful  structure  of  Silbermap:    Problem,  Initiating 
Activities,  Topics  of  Study,  Inquiry ,  Resolution,  Feedback,  Articles,  and 
Bibliography,   to  individual  and  group  actions  and . research ,  there  develops  a 
friendly  rivalry  between  the  four  or  five  groups.     One  group  will  go  to  visit 
an  open  classroom  in  action;  another  wij.1  organize  the  readings  in  their  own 
way;  a  third  will  perfect  the  techniques  of  the  course;  a  fourth  group  will 
ask  for  extra  materials.     Upon  the  gathering  of  the  whole  class,  there  will 
be  an  expression  of  surprise  that  all  have  recognized  the  validity  and  relevance 
of  the  original  problem.     When  the  second  period  begins,  those  who  found  their 
original  group  unsatisfactory  will*join  new  one.     This  new  group  spends  two 
weeks  adapting,  to  the  changed  membership this  time,  the  issue  of  how  the 
mind  works  has  intrigued  the  class  and  a  variety  of  directions  are  taken  by 
several  groups.     Since  risks  do  not  seem  as  fearful  aS  they «once  did,  the 
groups  are -willing  to  use  tapes,  films,  trips,  and  interviews.     Those^^ho  have  •  ■ 
noe  progressed  'to  this  stage  find  themselves  cut  off  from  the  movement  and 
special  attention  is  requirett-  to  keep  them  motivated.     By  the  end  of  the  second 
period  the  class  feels  as  one.     The  first  fears'*  that  the  teacher  will  lose  his 
or  her  role  changes  to' a, courageous  expectation  of  the  challenge  of  teaching. 
Thus  the  third  problem,  what  sho.uld  the  teacher  provide  or  offer  the  student 
becomes  a  specific  ques\:ion  of  finding  a  balance  between  the  needs  of  the 
class  and  the  needs  of  the  teachers.  '  Within  this  part?  of  the  course,  the  stu- 
dents begin  to  question  the  methods  and  the  content  both  of  the  liberal  arts 
courses  and  the  practicum  and  methods  courses  of  the  school  of  education.  Some 
students  decide  to  continue  the  work  of  the  course  in  a  university  ,v7ide  program 
of  independent  study.     The  method ^of  evaluation  urged  for  the  students  is  a 
journal  in  which  a  record  of  the  development  of  the  student  through  the  different 
phases  of  the  course  is  recorded  and  checked  four  times  during  the  term,  but  an 
evaluation  upon  the  major  readings  of  the  course  in  either  an  oral  or  written 
form  is  available  to  those  who  desire  it.     Twice  in  each  term  there  is  a 
student  evaluation  in  a  formal  manner  and  three  times  in  each  term  there  is  a 
class  feedback  within  the  journals  of  those  who  are  usin^  this  method.  The 
feedback >^ convincing  evidence  that  the  students  are  involved  and  developing 
into  re^ori^ible  future  teachers.  ' 


414 
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■  INNOVATION  DATA 
The  innovation  invotvrg: 


□  Fre,shm«n 
"  E3  Sophomores 

□  luniors 
g  Seniors 

Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation 


□  Psychology  Majors 

□  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

H  Other  ispecify).:     education  majors 


developmental  psychology 


.  Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  JJlfl^ 
How  Ions  has  the  innovation  been  rn  effect?  —3  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try.the  innovation  = 

Approximate  amounl  needed  e^ch  year  to  support  ongoing  project  f  $— Q  

KvalualKm  done  on  innovation: 

S  Set™V:t;r.r„r;So"r™:ce  co.p.ri»„  wl,h  „„„-i„no...io„  con.roUrouplsl 
a  other  (specify):       Enrollment  in  comparison  with  other  sections  is  high. 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Sr/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 
'  Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  , 


if  applicable) 


Size  of  Institution  .  ^^.^ 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year,  f^i""" 


Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City 

□  Public-State 
-  B  Private 

□  Urban  ^ 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women'only 
tQ  Coed 

□  Community  or  [unior  College 
Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter      ffl  Trimester    '  □  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  John  F.  Britt  ^ 

Title:  Professor 

Department:  Foundations 

Institution:  University  of  Dayton 

Address:  Dayton,  Ohio  454^ft...<^  \: 


E3  Undergraduate  level  program 
B  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's^ 
□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

* 

S  Liberal  Arts 
eg  Teacher  Preparatory  • 
S  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


ERLC 


Telephone:  >(Area  Co'de) 


513 


Number: , 


229-3544" 

415 

414 


Extension: 


fl 


PROGRAMMED  TEACHING  DESIGN:  AN  APPROACH  TO  GROUP  INSTRUCTION 

4 


,\   Educational  Psychology 


Programmed  teaching", design'^stresses  active  participation  by  both  teacher  and  studenrts 
in  the  instructional  process.     It  is  designed  to  facilitate  learning  throdgh  the  use  of 
a  systematic  teaching  approach,  which  offers  opportunities  for  verbal  interaction  and 
reinforcement. 

The  system  was  first  used  in  an  educational  psychology  course  at  a  predominantly 
black  college/  The  cdurse  was  organized  into  units,  which  in  turn  were  subdivided  into 
modules.     Each  module  consisted  of  specific  objectives,  a  programmed  question-response 
sheet,  an  exercise,  and  progress  check.     The  programmed  question-response  sheet  was  the 
heart  of  instruction.     It  was  comprised  of  a  series  of  incomplete  statements ,  true-false 
items,  and  short  answer  questions/    These  were  programmed  in  a  logical  sequence. 

For  each  module,  the  instructor  first  gave  an  introductory  lecture  summarizing 
the  major  topic.     He    then  proceeded  to  a  discussion  of  concepts  and  facts,  followed 
by  asking  students  to  verbally  answer  an  appropriate  question  on^^e  question-response 
sheet.     This  verbal  response  was  reinforced  or  corrected  by  the  instructor.     They  then 
wrote  or  marked  the  response  on  the  space  provided.     This  same  procedure  was  repeated 
until  all  questions  on  the  question-response  sheet  had  been  completed.     Students  were 
then  asked  to  complete  both  the  exercise  and  the  progress  check. 

An  objective  test  was  usually  given  after  each  unit  of  instruction.  Students 
who  did  not  achieve  at  least  80%  accuracy  on  the  test  were  required  to  take  an  alter- 
nate form  until  he  had  reached  the  required  level  of  performance.     However,  the 
highest  grade  the  students  might  be  able  to  get  on  the  second  test  was  "B".  Students 
who  scored  beyond  80%  were  awarded  a  free  class  period  and  encouraged  to  read  material 
of  interest  while  those  who  received  lower  scores  were  to  take  the  second  te^t  during 
the  regular  class  period.   -Absence  from  class  was  not  penalized;  however,  students 
could  obtain  bonus  percent  points  ranging  from  one  to  five  provided  they  had  not 
missed  more  than  five  classes. 

Although  no  control  group  was  used,  a  comparison  with  classes  taught  by  the  same 
instructor  before  the  use  of  the  present  system  clearly  suggested  that  the  new  system 
was  superior  —  especially  in  tfest  performance,  class  attendance,  and  class  interaction. 
The  average  score  on  the  first  test  was  about  ten  percent  higher  than  that  made  by 
previous  students  on  tests  covering  essentially  the  same  content. ;  Class  attendance 
was  high  and  students  in  general  showed  greater  enthusiasm  for  learning^"   Of  the 
121  students  who  anonymously  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  approach 
over  a  one  year  period,  only  a  few  had  less  than .positive  comments.  ^  , 
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iNs  frrn  rioNAL  oa  i  a 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Nund)er  of  fui^lime•e^Ulvalent  faculty: 


Number  ol  senior  mrijors  in  the  department:  (if  applicable) 

Si/i'^c/T  Institution  ' 

'i  otal  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  acadejnic  year:  


Characteristics  of  Institution 

*□  I'lddic-City  O  UnderHraduale  level  program 

0  Public-Stale  □  Post-Hac'calaureale  Master's 

□  Private  □  f^ost -Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  llrl)an 

□  Non-Urban  C?  Liberal  Arts 

.  '       -                     □  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 
B  Coed 

□  Communily  or  Junior  Collej>e 

Predominant  Calend.ir  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       I3cQuarter       □Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVAI'OR  DATA 

Name:  ^  Edward  C  Chang,  Ph.D. 

Title:  Acting  Chairman  ,  Associate  Professor 

Deprirlment:  Psychology 

Inslilulion:  Albany  State  College 

Address:  Albany,  Georgia  31705 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)    912  Number:  Extension 
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A    PERSONALIZED    CONTRACTUAL  .  PLAN    IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


Objective.     This  plan  is  designed  to  provide  maximum  freedom  .and  diversity  in  learning 
experiences  for  each  student.     The  student  learns  to  choose,  organize^ and  pursue  riis  course 
of  study  with  assistance  from  the  instructor  through  group  orientations  and  personal  confer-- 
ences.     In  addition  to  knowledge  and  skill* each  student  acquires,  he  learns  to  develop  a 
sense  of  initiative  and  responsibility.    He  also  learns  to  work  as  a  team  member  ^nd  studies, 
in  a  cooperative  atmosphere,  since  interpersonal  competition  is  eliminatea  from  this  design. 
As  a  result  of  this  teachings,  the  learning  experience  will  be  meaningful  and  enjoyable. 

Method.     Thfe  followi«¥ig  are  some  sp'eclfic  features:     1.     A  Personalized  Contract:-    There  i3 
no  required  text,  exams,  attendance,  or  term  pagers.^,. Each  student  selects  a  minimum  of  500 
ppints  cf  projects  and  activities  as  his  personal  contract.  ^  He  is  free  to  change  the  content 
of  the  contract  until  two  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  semester.     2.  Personal  Conferences: 
Points  are  granted  to  a  student  for  having  a  20-minute  conference  with  the  instructor.  It> 
addition  to  such  conferences,  each  student  is  expected  to  check  his  progress  and  problems 
with  the  instructor  once  each  month.     3.     A  Bonos  'System:     Bonus  points  are  avjarded  to  works 
completed  early  in  the  semester  (7%  bonus  for  all  works  completed  in  the  first  third  of  the 
semester;  5%  bonus  .to  all  works  completed  in  the  second  third.)     Bonus  points  are  also  awarded 
to  a  student  who  participates  in  classroom  discussions.     4.  Mastery  Level  of  Evaluation: 
Grade  is  determined  by  the  percentage  levels  derived  from  dividing  the  earned , points  by  the, 
contracted  points.  '  " 

Contents:     A  Modular  System.     Content  of  the  course  is  divided  into^five  modules.     They  are: 

1.  Orientation  and  introduction;  2.  research  methods;  3.  entering  behavior-individual  dif- 
ferences; 4.   learning  theories;  5.   instructional  models.     Varieties  of  Activities  and  Pro-? 
jects:     attendance,  text  and  test,  lecture-reaction,  book  report,  journal  article  report, ^ 
behavior  objectives,  FXander's  inter^tion  analysis,  tutoring,  career  development  laboratory, 
lesson  plans,  independent  research    projects,  etc.     Weekly  schedule:  Monday-lecture; 
Wednesday-group  activities,  simulations  and  experimentations;  Friday-testing. 

Number  of  Students:     This  plan  was  first  used  in  1970.     I  usually  teach  3  sections  of  edu- 
cational psychology 'each  semester  with  a  total  of  120  students.     During  the  last  5  years, 
approximately  1200  students  were  taught  by  this  method. 

Faculty  and  Assistant?  Involvement:  The  Instructor  Activities:     1.  lectures  and  preparations; 

2.  personal  conferences  with  students,  8-10  hours/week;  3.  read  and  make  comments  on  roughly 
lOOD  reports  and  papers  each  semester;  4.  organize  and  manage  inner  city  laboratory,  sLudy 
groups,  simulations  and  demonstrations,  and  other  activities.     Assistants:    Djjrlng  the  past 
five  years,   there  has  been  either  a  graduate  assistant  or  a  student  assistant  helping  in 
proctoring  and  scoring  the  weekly  tests. 

Evaluation  of  Outcomes:     1.   Experimental  study  outcome:     A  study  conducted  in  1970  compared 
personalized  instruction  with  lecture-discussions  and  also  group  discussion  methods.  Among 
the  8  educational  Objectives,  the  personalized  section  rated  highest  on  all  objectives 
except  one  (the  opportunity  for  interaction).     2.  S tudents' direct  evaluations  through  per- 
sonal conferences  have  been  extremely  positive.     3.     Student  rating  (mandated  contract 
requirement  for  all  instructors)  has  been  high.     Among  all  five  evaluative  criteria,  ratings 
have  been  above  both  the  instrument  means  and  also  the  departmental  means.     4.  Peer  evalua- 
tions  (also  part  of  collective  bargaining  agreement)  have  beqn  very  positive. 
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INNOVATOR  DATA 

Shlum  Andrew  Chen 
'«H«*         Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology  and  Guidance 
'^**P''^''"**"' Department  of  Educational  Psychology  and  Guidance 
Institution.  Slippery  Rock  State  College 
Address:      Slippery  Rock,  PA.     16057  — 


Telephone:  (Area  Oode)    .  4^2  Number:   794-2510  Extension:    281  or  282 
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AUTOMATED  INFORMATION  RETRIEVAL 


Educational  Psychology 


The  ERIC/CIJE  collection  has  been  placed  upon  our  computer,  an  IBM  360/67, 
Currently,  the  system  uses  five  magnetic  disks  (IBM  2213),  Apprdfclmately 
200,000  references  are  stored. 

Our  purposes  are  twofold:  teach  the  logic  of  conducting  an  automated  search, 
and  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  computer  usage.    We  present  search  logic  using  the 
logic  of  set  intersection,  and  Venn  diagrams.    Mathies'  booklet  on  educational 
data  sources  is  helpful  (PDK,  1972).    We  also  use  the  Thesaurus  to  ERIC, 
and  bound  volumes  of  descriptors  as  produced  quarterly  by  -our  computer. 
Computer  operations  are  conducted  by  remote  terminals,  primarily  the  standard 
teletype  machine.     Supporting  programming  makes  it  possible  for  non-computer, 
non-sophisticated  users  to  quickly  (within  2  hours)  learn  how  to  write 
(type)  instructions  on  the  terminal  so  as  to  produce  the  articles,  research 
reports,  bibliographies,  etc.  contained  in  the  system. 

One  measure  of  outcome  lies  in  the  numbers  of  automated  searches  conducted 
for  classes  and^  projects  othe|f^.than  classes  which  require  such  searches. 
This  "outside"  usage  has  been^  increasing  e|<potentially  during  the  past  3 
years. 
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DESiO^ING  INSTRUCTION  TO  ACHIEVE  HIGHER  LEVEL  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES: 
A  THREE  STAGE  MODEL 


Educational  Psychology 


The  design  of  instruction  at  the  college  and  university  level  must  begin  with 
a  clear  formulation  of  goals  and  objectives,  basic  knowledge -tnd  higher,  level 
cognitive  abilities  should  be  developed,  professional  applications  should  be 
taught  when  appropriate,  sound  instructional  theory  should  guide  ..the  efforts, 
and  the  best  resources  of  educational  technology  should  be  employed.  A 
three-stage  model  for  instructional  design  is  presented  which  embraces  all  of 
the  above  .propositions.     In  stage  one,  students  learn  basic  subject  matter  on 
a  topic ^  In  stage  two  they  work  in  small  groups  on  projects  and  simulation 
tasks  learning  how  to  apply  basic  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  real  problems. 
In  stage  three  they  work  on  individual  projects  internalizing  abilities  learned 
in  group  work  in  stage  two.  ' 

A  typical  unit  of  instruction  covering  one  topic  such  as  writing  objectives, 
developing  tests,  or  designing  a *micrQ    lesson  takes  one  to  three  weeks.  At 
the  outset  the  students  get  a  Self  Instructional  Guide,  study  it,,  and  take  the 
mastery  test  a  few  days  later.    Then  they  are  given  the  Group  Instructional 
Guide,  organized  into  groups,  and  assisted  in  doing  the  group  projects.  Groups 
frequently  meet  outside  of  class  as  well  as*  in  regularly  scheduled  class  periods 
The  group  project  results  in  a  product  which  is  evaluated  on  a  pass-fail 
basis.     If  unsuccessful,  a  group  continues  until  it  passes.     Group  projects 

'may  take  from  one  day  to  two  weeks.     Finally,  the  students  are  given  Procedures 
for  Individual  Projects,  the  guide  for  individual  projects.     Students  confer 
with  the  instructor  outside  o^  class  when  necessary  regarding  their  individual 
projects.     The  individual  project  is  also  evaluated  on  a  mastery  basis. 

'The  student  can  continue  his  work  until  the  instructor  evaluates  it  as  at  least 
satisfactory  at  a  C  level. 

We  have  carried  on  continuous  evaluation  of  the  model  in  all  courses  i*n  which 
we  have  used  the  model  at  Purdue  University.    A  uniform  subject  matter  evaluatio 
is  given  at  the  end  of  §ach  semester  as  one  approach  to- evaluation.  Student 
ratings  of  the  courses,*  the  instructors  and  many  aspects  of  the  courses  are 
conducted  each  semester.    Open-ended  evaluations  from  students  are  also  secured 
in  order  to  get  more  precise  indications  of  problems,  needs  and  strengths. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  TEACHING:  A  GRADUATE  SEMINAR  ON  COLLEGE  TEACHIJIG 


Educational  Psychology  .         ^  ' 

During  the  past  four  years »  a.  £o\iX  gxaduiUie  cre^t,  two^qufaxter  seminat  college 
teaching  was  held  for  faculty  and  t€i:^a^lng' adwt^tants;     Fifty  faculty  and  graduate 
students  have  participated.     Course  design  i&  based  oil  several  assumptions  regarding^ 
faculty  needs  in  the  teaching/learning  ^roce^ss.    These  \heeds  and  the  aspects  of  Che 
course  that  meet  them- follow:  *  \ 

(a)  A  theoretical  and  applied  content  base  is  _a  nece^ssity  fo^r  effective  teaching. 
The  seminar  ^ocus  is  on  traditional  and  non-traditl^nal  cbntent  that  has  the  maximum 
potential  for  payoff  in  the  classroom.     -Areas  covered  include  traditional  approaches 
(e.g.,  behavioral  objectives,  evaluation  :bf  teaching  and  scudents,  theories  of 
instruction.  Interaction  analysis)   and  ratW^  non-traditional 'approaches  ^.g., 
transactional  analysis,  communication  sk^l?'ls ,  student  learning  styles,  classroom^  ' 
e^qlogy,  the  classroom  as  ah  organizatiotfal  system).     The  courde  content  empha;3izes 
both  theory  and  practical  classroom  applications.  v. 


.(b)  Different  instructional  options  need  tor  be^  expertencedy  and  personally  tested 
to  be  adequately  appreciated.     Participants  are  experientially  exposed  to  more  than 
25  classroom  models  for  college  teaching.     This  is  done -by  having,  a  given  content  area 
discussedl,  or  presented  in  clas&  by  a  different  instructional  toethod.     Both  the  instructor 
and  the  participants  alternate  in  modeling  techniques.  ^  Furthermcrtev- .  assignments  are 
often  made  for  people  to  tes^  procedures  in  their  regular  classes. 

■  ' '  '  '      '  \ 

(c)  An  instructor's  educational  goals  and  values  n^igci  to  be  explicitly,  stated  and 

clarified.     A  fin^  p^roject  the  first  quarter  is  for  participants  to  develop  a  personal 
theory  of  teaching.     They  use  co\irse  learnings  and  past  expes^ence  to  state  and  clarify 
their  educational  .goals  and  values  and  the  relationship  of  go^s  and  v»alues  to  their 
cur-rent  classroom  methods .     Students -work  in  trio?  to  comprehensively  cri tique^^ach 
others  philosophy,  of  teachings    Discrepancies  among  goals,  valines  and  methods  are 
identified  and  this  information  is  uaed  to'  plan  modifications  in  personal  teaching 
styles,.  ,  .  •  % 

(d)  Teacher's  and  their  instructional  options  need  to  be  evaluated.  Every 
j^rticipant  has  ^eir  classroom  activity  evaluated  by  other  participants  and  through 

a  self-evaluation  procedure.     The  assessment  includes  an  evaluation  of  the  instructiopial 
technique/used  and  the  participant's  handling  of  the  technique,    \ilghly  descriptive, 
behaviorally  oriented,  assessment  procedures  are  faugh^  and  utilized  in  the  seminar. 

Course  evaluation  data  is  quite  positive  with  participants  reporting  that  it 
opened  up  a  variety  of  teaching  options  for  them  and  influenced  their  current  teaching 
styles.     Follow-up  with  participants  who  completed, the  seminar  shows  that  the  changes 
persist  over  time.     In  addition,  twenty-five  percent  of  those  who  complete  the  seminar 
become  part  of  an  informal  consulting  ^e two rk  and  work  with^other  faculty  teaching 
issues.  A  c\  A  \ 
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Unnqvation  "data 

The  innovation  involvesj 

□  Freshmen 

□  Sophomores 

□  juniors 

□  Seniors 


□  Psychology  Majors 

□  Non-Majors  .  ** 

□  Honors  Students 

E)  Other  (specify):     Graduate  students  and  facility 


Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innoviation: 
•  An  interest  or  current  work 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation^per  yea^: 
How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  ^  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $_0- 


Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  -^^P^  (Faculty  salary) 

•)■•*  * 

Evaluation  done  on  innovation: 

03  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify):  ^  4 


INSTITDTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  1.500 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  5pQ 


(if  applicable) 


Size  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  36,000 


Characteristics  of  Institution 
fia  Public-City 

09  Public-State  • 

□  Private  . 
Q  Urban 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
Q  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      B  Quarter      □  Trimester 4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


□  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's  • 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

B  LiSera^Arts 

ID  Teacher  Preparatory 
Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Name:  Anthony  F.  Grasha  ,  ^ 

Title:  Acting  Director /Associate  Professor 

Department:     Institute  for  Research  and  Training  in  Higher  Education 
Institution:      Dept.  of  Psychology 
Address:         University  of  Cincinnati 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45221 


er|c 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)^  53)3 


Number:  475-2228 
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Extension: 


EFFECTS  OP  STUDENT- STUDENT  INTERVIEWS  IN  A  SELF- PACED  COURSE 


Educational  Psychology 


Approximately  50  students  are  enrolled  per  term.    While  most  students  are 
graduate  students  working  toward  a^Master's  degifee  or  certification,  a  - 
small  percentage  are  undergraduates  and  doctoral  students  (average  age  in 
the  class  is  about  28  years).    The  course  is  primarily  focused  on  learning 
and  instruction  and  several  different  textbooks  have*  been  used.  Students 
are  provided  with  instructional  objectives  for  each  of  ten  units  as  well 
as  "interview"  questions.    All  students  were  required  to  "interview"  with 
another  student  (who  was  usually  studying  that  same  unit)  prior  to  attempting 
a  unit, test.     Records  of  interviews  and  test  scores  were  kept  by  the  graduate 
assistant  for  the  course.    After  completing  the  unit  test,.,  a  student  received 
^immediate  feedback  from  a  proctor.  ^  (One  proctor  per  10  stu<^nts  was  available 
These  were  students  who  had  previously  completed  t|:ie  course^  had  done  well, 
and  were  interested  in  the  cojurse  content..   Although  they  were  not  paid,  some 
received  field  study  or  practicum  credit.)    Standards  of  performance  for 
'different  grade  levels  were  set  for  each  unit  test.     If  a  student  performed 
poorly,  he  had  one  opportunity  to  restudy  and  take  the  Alternate  unit  test. 
"Guidelines  for  the  completion  of  each  unit  were  also  set,  but  students  were 
allowed  to  proceed  through  the. course  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  procedures  described  above,  proctors,  rather  than 
other  students  enrolled  in  the  course,  condiicted  the  interviews.  Overall, 
results  showed  that  students  learned  the  material   equally  well  when  they 
interviewed  with  one  another  as  when  they  were  interviewed  by  trained 
proctors.    A  questionnaire  revealed  that  students  who  rated  the  course  most 
favorably  were  those  who  conducted  their  own  interviews.     These  students 
were  more  likely  to  associate  the  interview  with  instruction  whereas 
interviews  conducted  by  proctors  were  more  likely  to  be  associated  with 
evaluation. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  winovation  involves: 

□  Freshmen       .  .       □  Psychology  Majors 

□  Sophomores  □  Non-Majors 

□  Juniors  □  Ho  o'er  s  Students 
.□  Seniors  □  Other  (specify): 

Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 


K'uml)er  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  IQQ — 
Mc)vv  long  has  the  innovation  heen  in  effect?  — =  years 

Af)pnj\imate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  3,000^ 
Approximate  amount  needed  each-year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $1,5QQ>00 

tlvidualion  done  on  innovation:  ^ 
B  Sti^lent  opinion  questionnaires 

S  Mt/asures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
□  Otfrier  (specify):  '  '  ' 


INSTITAITIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year  ^ 

Number  of  full-time-equi\g|lent  faculty:  _£2  

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  ,  NA      (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  InsVftution  ^  An  nnn 

ToliiJ/ student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:   - 

Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Publirr-City  □  Undergraduate  level  program 
(8  Public-State  ^                                  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Ur[?an,  fl^Liberal  Arts 

\'  ®  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  dnly  □  Professional 

O  Women  only  -  '  ^ 

□  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College  * 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      C  Quarter       □  Trimester  .    0  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

•Name:  Walter  Hapkiewicz 

Title:  Associate  Professor 

Department:  Counseling,  Personnel  Services,  and  Educational  Psychology 

Institution:  Michigan  State  University 

Address:  457  EricHson  Hall,  MSU,  East  Lansing,  MI  48824 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)      517  Number:      355-5166  Extension: 
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UgiNG  UNIT  MASTERS  AND  FREOLIHSTT  TESTING  IN  EDUCATIOSIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


Educational  Psychology,  But  Applicable  to  All  Fields. 


Objectives 

(1)  To  insure  that  stiidents  stucfy  material  at  a  consistent  rate,  i.e.,  to  avoid 
"cranrdng". 

(2)  To^  ihsxire  that  each  student  is  aware  of  his  standing  in  the,  course  at  all  tiities. 

(3)  To*  insure  that  students  are  not  penalized  for  poor  perfontance  on  one  exam. 

(4)  To  Insure  that  students  understand  exactly  vAiat  they  must  oonplete  in  order  to 
earn  a  particular  final  letter  grade. 

(5)  To  insure  that  only  those  stiyfents  requiring' assistance  in  understanding  certain 
concepts  are  required  to  attend  "help  sessions"  in  vSiich  these  concepts  are 
explained. 

(6)  To  insure  that  grading  is  an  c±>jective,  rather  than  a  subjective/  process. 
Methods 

In  order  to  accoiplish  the  six  goals  above,  " 
•  (1)    Each  of  nine  units  of  material  is  tested  weekly- 

(2)  Students ^ELce  told,  for  each  week  of  the  quarter,  hew  many  points  they  should 
'  have  earned  as  of  that  week  to  receive  a  particular  letter  grade.  . 

(3)  ,  Students  failing  to  pass  an  exam  (9  of  ban  correct)  may  be  retested  on  the 

same  material. 

(4)  A  ifranslaticHi  of  cimilative  points  into  final  letter  grade  is  provided  during 
the  first  class. 

(5)  Students  v*o  pass  the  exam  on  the  first  take  are  given  library  time  to  digest 
advanced  materials  on  reserve. 

(6)  See  #4  above. 
Content 

Gibson,  J.    Educational  Psychology,  2nd  ed.;    ;^leton-<fentury-Crofts,  1972. 
Number  of  Students 

No  necessary  limit  ^         '  ^ 

Assistants  and  Equ^gnent 

None 
Evaluation 

For  crife  year  prior  to  the  pa^esent  system,  I  used  PSI  vath  proctors.    Although  I  am 
in  agreement  vdth  the  PSI  philosophy,  I  found  the  time  and  effort  required  to  recruit 
and  sijpervise  proctors,  generate  infinite  exams,  etc.  to  be  intolerable.    I  believe  the 
present  system  is  a  reasonable  oottproniise  and  student  feedback  and  test  performance  has 
been  favorable.* 
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INNOVATION  PA  rA 
M  herinnovrilion  mvnlves: 

□  Freshmt'n  V         '       °  Psychology  Majors 

□  Sophomores'  \  59  Non-Majors 

□  [uniors  ^  Honors  Sludenls 

□  Seniors  □  Other  (specify): 

Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  m  innovation; 

3  courses  in  behavioral  sciences 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  i^O 
Hnvv  lon«  has  the  innovation  l)een  in  effect?  OHB  years 

Apprnxmiale  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  7.em 
Approximate  amount  needed  eat;h  y\ar  to  support  ongoinj^. project  =  $  ZOTQ 

Kvaliiation  done  (m  innovation: 

E9  Student  opinion  questionnaires  •  ,  i  i 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  witH  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

8}  Other  (specify): 

Mastery  of  predetermined  course  objective  - 

tNSTiTUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: —IQ — 
Numl)er  of  senior  majors  in  the  tlepartment:  _33p —  (if  applicable)^ 


Size  of  Institution  .^^^ 
Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  r^cademic  year:  ^^"^ 


Characteristics  of  Institution 

I* 

□  Puhlic-City  K)  Undergraduate  level  program 
B  Public-Slate  Ba  Post-f}accalaureate  Master's 

□  Private  ^  Post-Baccaiaureale  Doctoral 

□  Uri)an 

□  Non-lJrhan  H  Liberal  Arts 

B  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  Only      .  '        *  ^  Professional 
P  Women  only  ^ 

Q  Coed 

□  Commtmity      junior  College 

[>redomijianl  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      ffl  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Njfime:    Jack  C.  Hartje 

Title:     Assistant  Professor 

Department:  Psychology 

Institution:     University  of  North  Florida 

/Vddress:   Jacksonville,  Florida  32216 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)    904  Number:     646-2808  Extension:  2808 
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AN  INDIVipUALIZED  COURSE  FOR  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  IN  BEHAVIOR  MODIFICATION 
AND  APPLIED  RESEARCH  TECHNIQUES  - 


J? 


i 


Behavior  Modification/ education 


The  approach  to  the  course  is  individualized  so  that  each  student  may  Vork  at  his  own  speed. 
This  organisation  treats  each  student  as  an  individual  who  learns  rather  than  just  as  a 
member  of  a  large  class.    The  emphasis  of  the  course  is  not  on  speed  but  on  mastery  of  each 
aspect  of  the  course.     The  pacing  of  the  course  is  individualized  but  the  content  is  not. 

The  information  for  the  content  of  the  course  has  been  divided  into  nine  units.  Each 
unit  contains  specific  readings  that  are  found  in  any  or  all  of  the  following:  1.  required 
texts,  2.  reserved  readings  in  the  library, or  3.  within  the  syllabus  itself.  Students 
progress  through  the  course  in  numerical  sequence,  studying  the  readings  assigned 
''thoroughly.     To  assist  them,  the  syllabus  contains  study  questions  for  each  of  the  nine 
units  and  a  summary  of  the  material  covered  in  each  unit.    The  study  questions  serve  as 
the  behavioral  objectives  of  each  unit  for  they  specify  the  n^terial  over  which  the  student 
has  to  demonstrate  knowledge    Tests  for  the  course  come  from'  the  study  questions. 
After  having  mastered  the  material  in  a  unit,  the  student  is  required  to  pass  a  unit  test. 
If  one  knows  the  answers  to  all  the  study  questions,  one  should  have  no  difficulty  passing 
the  test.    However,  alternate  tests  are  available  for  those  that  initially  do  poorly. 

After  all  units  have  been  mastered,  the  studdnt  takes  a    cumulative  final  examination 
over  the  material  that  he  has  already  demonstrated  mastery  of.     However,    if  the  student 
has  scored  90%  or  better  on  the  first  version  of  5  of  the  last  8  tests  (units  2-9;  unit 
1  is  a  practice  test),  and  if  his  overall  test  average  equals  90%  or  better,  the  student 
earns  his  "A"  without  taking  the  final  examination. 

Besides  the  nine  units  of  content,  FED  A09  students  are  also  required  to  complete  two 
projects  in  which  they  practice  what  they  have  been  learning  through  the  content  area  of 
the  course.     The  nine  units  are  designed  to  assist  their  acquistion  of  verbal  fluency 
with  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  applied  behavior  analysis.    The  project  section  of 
the  syllabus  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  students'  performance  of  applied  behavioral 
research  in  the  natural  environment. 

The  completion  of  two  (an  ABAB  and  a  multiple-baselioxe)  behavior  change  projects  conducted 
in  educational  settings  is  a  required  task  for  all  students  enrolled  in  FED  409.  The 
syllabus  contains  a  section  oil  behavior  change  projects  that  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a 
guide  or  handbook  while  the  student  is  doing  his  projects  and  when  he  is  preparing  the 
written  reports.    Parts  of  the  unit  are  felt  to  be  useful  as  a  reference  for  the  students 
as  they  apply  behavior 'analysis  beyond  this  course.     Included  in  t^^is  section  are: 
a  project  flow  chart,  project  task  analysis,  project  report  forms,  and^  raw  data  sheets. 

The  flow  chart  presents  a  visual-representation  of  the  sequence  in  whidh  some  basic  steps 
in  behavior  change  projects  are  to  be  done.     It  also  indicates  those  steps  which  may  be 
performed  simultaneously.     The  task  analysis  of  a  project  presents  a  list  of  steps 
considered  to  be  essential  for  the  completion  of  an  effective  behvior  ch^ge  project. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
Thv  innovMlirin  invj)lvf»s. 

□  Freshmen 

□  Sophomores 

□  I  u  mors 
S  Seniors 


□  Psychology  Majors 

□  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

Other  (specify):    Education  majors 


Preirt|uisiles  for  studenis  who  piirt u.ip.ite  in  innovation: 


none 

Niunher  of  students  who  p.irticipate  in  . 
How  lon«  h.is  th»''  innov.Hion  ht»(?n  in  efl 


innovaJwon  ptT  year: 
l»-'t:t?  ^  years 


Approximate  .unmml  ul  .nhial  funding  n.cess.iry  h,  deveh.p  and  try  the  innovation  =  <fi  50.00 
Approximate  nmoiint  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  ?R50.00 
Kv.ilualion  done  on  innovation; 

69  Stiidenl  opinion  (luestionnaires 

K  iuCr^^^^^^  Performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  ^ntrol  «roup(s)  . 

i>tudents  are  asked  to  specify  ways  in  whichVhe  syllabus/course 
needs  further  clarification.  ^ 


iNsri  rn  rioNAL  data 

Si/.r  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  fulj-time-ecjuivalent  faculty:  ^0 


Niimher  of  senior  ma|ors  in  the  department: 


Si/e  of  Institution 

Tot.d  student  enrollment  m  .1974-75  academic  year: 

CharcK.leristics  of  Institution 


(if  applicable) 
18,000 


□  Pul)lic-(:ily 
SI  Pul)lt( -Sl.itp 

□  Priv.ilc 
8  Urban 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 

@  (]OPtl 

□  ('omjnunily  or  |unior  Colle^je 


Si;  Undergraduate  level  proj^ram 
E  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
El  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral  ' 

□  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional  ' 


Predomin.mt  Cl.dendnr  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester    ^EQuarter       □  Trimester       04-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 
INNOVATOR  DATA 

NcmeiDeitz.S.M..  Hummel.  J.H..  Slack.D.J.,  Roberts.  D.M..  Blount. H. P. 
'lie:  Prof.  GTA  .      GTA  GTA  Prof. 

Department: 

Institution:      ei8?i5r§fa?l  Foundations 
Address:  University  Plaza  • 

Atlanta,  GA  30303 


ERIC 


Telifphone;  (Area  Code) 
404 


Number: 
658-2582 
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Extension: 


AN  INNOVATIVE  MODEL  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  MATCHING  STUDENT.  TEACHER. 


AND  METHODS 


Educational  Psychology 


College  students  In  educational  psychology  and  human  relations  coutses  were 
organized  Into  a  multi-track  system  that  enabled  them  to  choose  their  program  on 
an  Individual  learning  basis.     Such  factors  as:    amount  of  time  available  to  give 
to  the  course,  learning  styles  (cognitive,  affective,  verbal,  written,  experiential 
and  social)  ^re  included  in  the  model.    Motivational  and  personality  problems  are  also 
provided  for  in  the  paradigm  by  providing  peer  counseling  and  individual  counseling 
by  the  instructor.     Focused  discussions  in  large  and  small  groups  around  the  area  of 
self-insight  as  a  loamer  is  also  an  important  part  of  the  program 

Formal  testing  is  minimal,  yet  a  variety  of  monitoring  and  feed-back  techniques 
are  utilized.     They  include:     personal  reactions  to  readings,  focused  autobiographical 
material,  observations  in  the  field,  logs,  etc.,  as  well  as  more  sophisticated 
research  instruments  that  evaluate  specific  lealming  outcomes  in  cognitive  and/or 
affective  areas.     These  experiences  provide  reality  models  that  students  can  use  as 
a  reference  when  we  focus  on  the  unit  concerned  with  evaliiation  and  feed-back. 

A  motivational  system  based  on  qualitative  credit  value  allows  each  student  to 
custom  fit  his  or  her  program  using  mastery  and  competency  learning  as  a  prime  concept 
Credits  are  given  for  basics  as  well  as  ^xtra  credit.  .  Quality  is  noted  as  part  of  the 
credit  system.     Thus  students  can  explore  several  areas  in  depth  using  this  system. 

Students  who  need  structure  and  those  who  need  freedom  to  be  creative  can  be 
accomodated  in  this  model.     Peer  involvement  is  encouraged  In  all  levels  of  the  pro- 
grsun    ranging  from  initiation  and  development  to  execuation  and  evaluation.  For 
example,  students  evaluate  themselves  and  a  peer  group  provides  feedback  to  students. 
Thus,  students* and  the  teacher  share  common  roles.     Analysis  of  authority  and  its 
influence  on  their,  learning  is  a  focus  of  the  course.     This  model  can  be  used  at 
different  educational  levels  with  modification.     There  is  a  field  base  part  of  the 
program  where  students  work  in  schools  and  develop  competencies  arid  insights  about 
how  children  learn. 

The  need  for  developing  more  effective  learning  models  that  include  both  cognitiv 
and  affective  learning  is  important.  It  is  especially  significant  in  a  Society  that  1 
interested  in  fostering  openness,  creativity ,,  and  Individual  and  group  social  responsi 
bility.  There  is  a  need  to  provide  viable  educational  models,  that  will  help  us  to 
humanize  a  process  that  can  create  mechanical  human  beings.  Another  significant  impli 
cation  is  to  open  this  area  to  further  research  so  that  our  model  building  can  have 
a  firm  scientific  base. 
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INNUVA TION  DATA 
'I  he  innuviition  mv(il\ps 

□  Fresh  mt*n 

□  Sophcuniin's  - 

□  |imu»is 

■  □  Seniors 


□  Psychiiln^y  M,i|()is 

□  Non-Miijiirs 

□  Honors  Sludfiils 

□  Othn  (sti<^i.il>  ): 


PriMeijUisil»»s  fnr  sluiirnts  v\  liu  purl rc:ip. lie  in  mncjv.ilrnii: 


Teacher  Education 


\ninl)ri  »)(  stmlpfilH  who  poilicipati'  in  innov.ihyn  f)i; 
Hnw  li»ri«  fi.ts  Ihr  innov.iliori  \}vvn  in  eifei:!/    yi 


I  year: 


years  * 

Apprnxnu.^f  Hrnoiinl  ol  inKi.il  funding  ni-ccss.iry  lo  (ieveh)p  .md  Irv  llu*  innoviilnm  -  $U  

ApproxniMtr  .oiuuinl  niMMlell  tMi.li  yr.ir  to  supporl  on^oiriv?  projetl  =  S-Q  ^ 

K\ iilu./tt loii  (i»)nr  <in  mn'>\.ilion 

g  Slojlerit  opinmn  (]uesli(7nn,iires 

gMi'.isuri's  ()f  vtifdent  perform. m«:e  in  comparison  vvilh  non^innovalion  contnil  «n)np(s) 
Other  ispeufy)     Teacher  attitude  Scale 


INSTITPTIONAl.  HATA'  '  * 

Si/e  ol  Deparlmpnl  m  H)74-75  acaticrnic  ye.ir 

Numher  of  ful!-time-t?quivalenl  faculty:  — 
Nurnher  ol  si?i>im>4nfi|ors  in  the  department: 


(if  applicaldc) 


Si/r  of  Inslilutum                 \                                         iq  qqq 
Total  student  enjollnii*n\  in  1074-75  .u.Hdemic  ye.ir:  Jl^  


(:har,u:teristic  s  of  Inslitnlinn 

a  Puhlic-(:it> 

□  Puhio.-Slate 

□  Priv.Jte 

□  I'rhan 

□  \on-l'rh.in 


Q  Women  only 

II]*k!onimunity  or  [iinior  Colli'^e 

Prrdomniant  C.ilend.ir  Svstem  at  Your  Institution 

(S  Seiiiester       □  (Juarter       □Irimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


□  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-liaccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Iiaccalaureate  Doctoral 

Liberal  Arts 
Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Name    Paul  Hurewitz 

I'ltle  Assistant  Professor 

Department  Early  Childhood  and  Elemenfary  Education 

Institution  Herbert  Lehman  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York 
Address:    *  Bedford  Park  Boulevard  West  ^ 

Bronx,  New  York  10468 


ERIC 


Telephcme:  (Area  (lode) 


Number:  m-ji 
212.  V  960-8171 


Extension: 
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HUMANISTIC.  CONTRACT- BASED  APPROACH  TO  TEACHING 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATION 


Psychological  Toundations  of  EducationI   (Developmental  Psychology) 

and  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education  II   (Educational  Psychology) 

Students  contract  for  desired  grade;  a  written  plan  detailing  proposed 
reading,  written  and  oral  reports  is  submitted  by  xhird  session  (sections 
meet  weekly  for  semester).     Balance  of  six  books,  three  short  reports,  and 
one  oral  presentation  is  expected  for  an  A  or  B  —  hence  the  nickname.  "Contac 
Contract"   (6:3:1).     Recommended  textbooks  include  CRM's  Developmental  Psychology 
Today  and  Psychology  Applied  to  Teaching  by  Biehler. 

In, addition,   two  major  exams,  both  open~bo9k,  are  given.     The  only  closed 
book  test  all  semester  is  administered  at  the« first  session.     This  pre-test, 
consisting  of  key  concepts  and  names  of  individuals  with  whom  the  students  are 
expected  to  become  familiar,  helps  student  and  instructor  gauge  appropriate  and  - 
reasonable  contract  workload.     Part  of  this  test  also  includes  checking  from  a 
list  of  75  titles  those  which  the  student  has  read  wholly  or  in  part.  This 
list  then  becomes  the  recommended  comprehensive  bibliography  for  the  course 
from  which  students  may  draw  the  kinds  of  popular  reading  that  have  most  meaning, 
to  them. 

For  the  bulk  of  the  students,  who  usually  number  30  per  section,  takl|ng  open 
book  exams  is  a  new  experience.     The  difference  between  convergent,  memory- 
taxing  and  divergent,  analytical  problems  is  stressed;  in  fact,  students  r|iay  earn 
exemption  from  major  exams  by  submitting  original  open  book    questions  suitable 
for  the  course.     Coming  up  with  good  questions  is,  indeed,  as  important  as  finding 
right  answers.  * 

Discussions,  demonstrations,  and  films  comprise  the  bulk  of  class  time,  wi/th 
little  lecturing.     A  list  of  films  related^  to  course  content,  with  each  picture 
annotated  as  well  as  rated,  has  been  prepared  by  the  instructor. 

These  methods  have  been  evaluated  each  term  by  students  as  part  of  the 
college's  computerized  teacher  assessment.     The  instructor  has  consistently 
been  rated  hifeh,  with  nearly  75%  asserting  in  the  last  poll  a  "definite"  willingness 
to  take  another  course  with  him. 
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ERIC 
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INNOVA  riON  DA  TA 
Thi*  inniiViiUon  involves: 


Q  Froshnien 
Q  Snphoniores 
Q  luninrs 
Q  Srniors 


□  Psychdlo^y  Majors 
Q  Non-Mii)ors 

d  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 


PnrrfM|iiisitrs  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 
Social  Foundations  of  Edu9atiQn 

*       •  100 

NumlMT  ol  students  who  participate  in  mn()>alion  per  year:  — 

MnvN  Inn^i  has  the  inncjvation  been  in  effeclf — ± —  years     /  . 
ApproMiuale  .miount  i)f  initial  funding  necessary  l(j  (U  vrlop  Imd  try  ihr  innovation 
ApprtjJMniali-  .unount  neeiied  each  year  to  support  on^omK/prnjecl  =  $. 

Kvaluiilion  djm<»  on  innovation:  ^  ' 

ia  SlHilrnl  opinion  questionnaires  *  , 

Mr.isures  r)f  student^  performarice  in  comparison  vvilh  non-innovation  control 
□  Other  (specify):  / 


«roUp(.s| 


INSTi  I'UTIONAL  DATA 

V 

Si/e  n(  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Numiier  of  fulUlnne-equivalenl  faculty: 


Noniher  of  senior  majors  in  the  department 


_  (if  applicable 


Si/.r  uf  Institution  . 

I'olal  student  enrollment  in  19/4-75  academic/year: 


□  I  Inderj^raduate  level  program 
Q  *^)Sl-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Liberal  Arts 

□  IVacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


Ch.ir.n  lerislK.s  of  Institution 

a  Pui)ii(.-c:iiy 

□  Public-State  , 

□  Private 
Q  Urban 

□  Non-Urban  ' 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only  ^  ^ 
CS  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 

Predominant  Cahjndar  System  at  Your  Institution 

QSemesler*    □  Quarter  Trimester       04-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


Name: 
Title: 

Department: 

lnstilulif)n: 

Address: 


Dr.  Val  Karan 
Adjunct  Asst.  Professor 
Educational  Foundations 
Hunter  College  of  ^JWNY- 
466  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York,  NY  10017 


\ 


ERIC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) 


212 


Number: 


435 


360-5136 
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Extension; 


TEACHING  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  BY  MEANS  OF  PERSONALIZED  SYSTEM  OF  INSTMJCTION 


Educational  Psychology 


Objectives  are:    1)    competency  In  responding  on  paper-and-pencll  measures 
(short  answer  and  f 111-ln-the-blank)  of  knowledge  of  principles  ^  behavior 
and  techniques  ol  classroom  management,  and  2)    a  written  report  of  an 
attempt  to  change  one  or  more  behaviors  of  one  or  more  persons  using  a 
reversal  or  multiple-baseline  design.  -  '  . 

The  course  Is  self -paced.    There  are  eight  exams,  on  each  of  whlqh  an  80% 
mastery  criterion  Is  In  effect.    If  a  student  falls  to  meet  criterion  on 
an  exam,  a  second,  and  If  necessary,  a  third  retake  Is  required.    All  of 
the  questions  on  the  three  forms  of  each  exam  are  different.    A  grade  of 
"A"  Is  awarded  to  those  who  pass  all  eight  exams,  a  "B"  to  those  who  pass 
six  exams,  and  a  "C"  to  those  who  pass  four.    A  "D"  Is  given  to  those  who 
pass  more  than  one. exam,  but  less  than  four. 
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INNOVATION  l)ArA 

The  innnvdlion  invnlves. 

□  Freshmen 
El  Sophomoies 
D  [uniors 
El  Seniors 


n  Psychology  Majors 
S  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Sluti*enls 

□  Other  (specify): 


Prerequisites  for  siudenls  who  pari i(;i[)ale  in  innovalion:   Sophomore  standing 


1  on 

\;inil)er  of  siudenls  who  pnrticip.ile  in  innovalion  per  year:  ±±}i — 
How  lonK  b««s  the  jnnoviilion  l)e»n  m  elfecl/  — 2 —  yrars 

Approxnnale  .onount  fd  inili.d  funduxK  nt'i.essary  In  develuj)  and  try  lh(»  innovalion  =  $__Q  

\  0 
Aii(»ro\irnah'  aiiioUnl  nei'dAd  ea(  h  ye.ir  to  supporl  ongoing  projet:!  =  $  

K\iduiition  dont'  on  innovalion: 

□  SliidenI  opinion  qu»'Slionniiires 

B  Me.isures  of  sludeni  performance  ia  comparison  wilh  non-innovalion  control' uroup(s) 

□  Olhfr  (specify): 


17 


iNSTrrnTioNAL  data 

Size  of  L)i»partmenl  in  1074-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty; 
Number  of  senior  majOrs  in  the  department:  IQQ — 

Si/e  of  Inslilulion 

rot.d  sludent  enrollmeni  in  1974-75  iicademic  year: 

(ih.ir.ic  lerishcs  of  Institulic)n 


(if  applit:able) 


□  PublK  -fatv 

El 

Undergraduate  level  program 

63  Pnb!i(  -Sl.ile 

□ 

Post- Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  l*riv.ile 

□ 

I'ost-naccalaureate  I)o(  loral 

B  I  'rb»m 

□  Ntin-Urban 

El 

I.iljeral  Arts  / 

ID 

Tea(.her  Preparatory 

□  M»»n  onlv 

□ 

Professional 

□  Wjimf'n  t)nlv 

0  Coed 

□  Cfjmm  inily  or  junior  College 

/I 

Predominant  ( lalendar- S v  stem  at  Your  Institution 

D  Sepiester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester  □^-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Name       ^  Dr,  Peter  A.  Lamal,  Ph.D. 

Title'  Associate  Professor 

D«*partment:  Psychology 

Institution:  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Address;  UNCC  Station,  Charlotte,  NC  28223 


ERIC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code]    704  Number:  597-2fll6 
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Kxtfinsion;    None — direct  line 


INDIVrOUALIZED/MODULAWZED  MULTI-MEDIA  a^UCATlONAL/ADOLESCENT 

PSYCHOLOGY  COURSE 


SECONDARY  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


r 


The  project  has  been  underway  for  three  years,  and  two  published  mor>ographs  and 
two  papers  are  available  describing  the  system.  The  objectives  on  the  project  were  to 
(1)  develop  and  assess  a  cognitively  effective/cost  efficient  program,  and  {2)  provide 
a  model  of  flexible  instruction  for  the  students.   These  objectives  have  been  met.  - 

At  present  the  program  utilizes  text,  film,  and  lecture/tape  modules.  The  material 
covers  13  content  areas:  Learning,  Motivation,  Intelligence-Creativity,  Develop- 
ment, the  DIsodvantqged  Child/  Tests  and  Measurement,  Personality,  Group  Processes, 
the  Exceptional  Child,  Adolescence-Development,  Adolescence-S6cial  Behavior,  ^- 
do  I  esc  enc  e?'Sexual  [ty^  and  Adolescence-Youth;  Problems  anc[  Perspectives.  The  mo- 
dules  have  been  combined  to  form  60  instructional  sequences  ocross  the  13  content 
areas.  The  module  structures  are  as  follows:  ^ 

Text  Modules;  The  text  modules  are  based  on  commercially  available  texts,  with 
all  copies  of  all  texts  housed  in  the  Library  Reserve.  Each  module  is  structured  as'fol- 
lows:  Title  Pqge,  Module  Manqqement  page  (giving  learning  sequence)^  Statement  of 
Objectives,  Focusing  Questions  (a  simple  study  guide  for  non-programmed  texts),  and 
Learning  Checks  (two  alternate  form  objective-type  quizzes  of  about  IS'-ld  items). 
All  modules  are  described  on. a  Module  Content  page  for  each  content  area. 

Film  Modules:  The  film  modules  utilize  16  commercially  available  films.  Each 
module  is  sl^ctured  as  follows:  Film> Synopsis,  Focusing  Questions,  Film  Quiz,  and 
Film  Evaluotion  report.  At  CU  all  films  are  ort  videocassette  tape  and  stofed  in  the 
Library  Reserve  Room, 

Lecture/Tape  Modules:  The  student  may  either  attend  the  actual  lecture  or  hear, 
the  tape.  Thefe  are  10  tapes.  Each  module  is  structmred  as  fo I  lows!  ^  Lectu>re/rgpe 
Content  page,  a  Lecture/Tape  note-taking  sheet  which^s  topically  keyed,  a  Lecture/ 
Tope  Quiz,  and  a  Lecture/Tape  Evaluation  form.  The  tapes  are  stored  in  the  Library 
Reserve.        -  .  ^ 

The  system  also  included  an  Instructor  Manual,  a  studdnt  Record- Keeping  form,  and 
a  Worksheet.  Additional  activities  at  CU  include  small  group  discussions  and  "con- 
versation hours".       '  %     ^  4  ' 

The  system  operates  with  one  tnstructor  and  two  quarter-time  graduate  assistants. 
A,  room  is  needed  as  an  Evaluqtfon  Center.  The  system  can  be  disseminated;  without 
charge,  materials  are  available  for  duplication. 
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INNOVATION  PA  I  A 
The  mnovat.ion  involves 

□  Fresh  in  en 

.  □  SdphrMn(U('S 

□  Juniors 
B  Seniors 


□  Psycholojjy  Majors 

□  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

S  Otiher  Ispeiatv):  'Inservice  Teachers 


Prer»*quisiles.for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 


None 


Nundjer  id"  slutlents  who  [)articipate  in  innovation  per  year:  2QQ 
How  lon'4  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?     3  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  fundinj^  necessary  ti)  devehjp  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  5,QQQ 
Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  sujjport  onj^oing  project  =  $  3/000, 

Kvaluati-on  done  on  innovation: 

H  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
,  ca  Other  (specify):  General  evaluation  data^  test  results,  etc. 


iNSTITllTiONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  _2Q:  

Nund)er  of  senior  majors  in  the  department;  

Si/e  (d  InsI  it  nlion-   *  «  on  000 

'Colal  student  enrollmerit  in  1974-75  academic  year:  i^U/UUU 


(if  applicable) 


Ohto  .u:l-<M*istics  of  institution 

a  Pid)lH  -City 
SO  Public-State 

□  Private 
Kl  Urban 

□  Non-Urban 

□  \bm  only 

□  Women  only 
la  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      S  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


□  Underj^raduate  level  proj^ram 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
Q  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

la  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Name:  Philip  Longer 

ritle:    Associate  Professor  '  . 

Department:  Educational  Psychology,  School  of  Educatidp 
Institution:   jhe  University  of  Colorado 
Address:  Boulder,  CO  80302 


ERiC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  303 


Number:  492-6564 
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Extension: 


THE  STUDENT  CENTERED  EDUCATION  PROJECT:  A  PROCEDURE  FOR  PROMOTING  STUDENT 
*    "  INITIATED  INNOVATION  IN  EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 


Educational  Technology 


The  Student  Centered  Education  Project,  SCEP,  is  a  two-semester  program  for 
undergraduate  students  at  Western  Michigan  University.    The  goal  of  the  project 
is  not  only  to  establish  an  effective  learning  environment,  but  to  continue 
devising  and  testing  new  procedures  within  the  field  of  college  instruction.  - 

Approximately  200  students  participate  in  the  project  each  year.  Students 
enroll  for  six  credits  during  their  first  semester  in  SCEP  and  for  twelve 
credits  during  their  second  semester. 

While  programmed* textbooks,  study  objectives,  and  daily  quizzes  are  standard 
*    components  of  SC?P,  the  major  emphasis  is  on  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  behavior  to  "Real  World"  settings.    An  introductory  animal  laboratory  is 
included  within    the  first  semester's  work  while  an  applied  lab  in  one  of  two 
settings  is  a  major  part  of  the  second  semester's  work.    During  this  second 
lab,  students  either  work  as  therapists  at  the  Kalamazoo  Valley  School  for 
ythe  Severely  Mentally  Retarded  or  as  a  Teaching  Apprentice  in  the  Psychology 
tOepartment  at  Weston. 

Some  of  the  more  interesting  results  of  the  project  have  coJae  from  the  Teaching 
Apprenticeship  lab.     In  addition  £o  the  many  other  activities  of  the  Teaching 
Apprentice,  each  TA  designs,  implements,  evaluates,  and  redesigns  a  procedure 
for  Improving  the  effectiveness  6f  the  classroom  setting  in  which  s/he  is 

working  as  an  apprentice.     Some  of  'the  research  which  is  presently  being  run  t 
by  apprentices  and  other  undergraduate  students  working  with  SCEP  are:  procedures 
for  student  self-pacing;  procedures  for  unit  maStery;  behavioral  contracting; 
group  discussion;  an  on-campus  supportive  environment  for  psychology  students; 
and  a  self -monitoring  system  for  staff  performance. 

In  terms  of  evaluation,  the  students  are  working  hard,  they  say  that  they  are  - 
learning  more  than  they  do  in  their  other  classes,  and  they  enjoy  working 
within  the  SCEP  system. 

More  substantial  means  of  evaluation  are  presently  in  progress.    For  the  moment 
we  feel  that  the  degree  to  which  students  are  responsible  for  the ^ significant 
amount  of  innovative  research  taking  place  within  SCEP  is  the  best  measure  of 
the  project's  success.  «?5W 
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TNNOVA  riON  DATA 

The  innovrttinn  inrv{)lves:  *  • 

^•IS  Freshmen  DD  Psychology  Majors  ' 

a  SophoinorRS  □  Non-Majors 

la  luniors  □  Honors  Students 

a  Seniors  □  Other  (specify): 

Prerequisites  lor  stuclents  who  participate  in  innovation; 

admittance  to  the  University,  interest  in  psychology,  enrollment  in  one  of  the 
SCEP  course  packages 

Number  oi  students  yvho  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  2Q0 

Mow  htn«  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?   years  ^ 

Approxnnale  amount  o\  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  25,000 
Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  (m^oin>^  project  =  $  10,000 

Kvftluation  done  on  innovation: 

gg  Student  opinion  (juestionnaires  -i  r  » 

DD  Measures  of  stu(h'nt  performance  m  comparison  with  non-mnovation  control  sroupls)   '  ^ 

□  Other  (specify): 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  ^ 

Size  of  Department  in  n)74-75  -academic  year 

„    Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  -L^ 


Number  of  Senior  majors  in  the  department:  230        (if  applicable) 

Si/r  of  Institution 

Total  student  enn)llment  in  1974-75  academic  year:' —  

C:har.ictensti(  s  of  Institution 

Underj^raduate  level  program 


I'eacher  Preparatory 
Prt)fessional 


Predornmant  C:alendar  System  at  Your  Institution  , 

Ca  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 
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IS 
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QO 
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□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
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□  Community  or  lunior  College  , 

\ 

^»)ne:  Richard  W.  Malott 

Title:  Associate  Professor 

Department:  Psychology 

Institution:  Western  Michigan  University 

Address:  Kalamazoo,  Michigan  49001 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  .      Number:   383-1629  ■  ^Extension: 
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A  COMBINATION  OF  MASTERY  LEARNING  AND  BEHAVIOR  MODIFICATION 
IN  AN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  COURSE. 


Upper  division  undergraduate  and  graduate  level  Educational  Psychology 
(should  have  application  in  any  field  in  which  multiple  concepts  must  be 
introduced  raipidly) . 


In  detailed  handouts  at  the  first  class  meeting,  students  were  informed  they  would 
receive  12  weekly  tests  on  the  text  material  which  would  be  derived  from  the  Study- 
'  Guide  accompanying  the  text.     On  each  ten  question  test  (earlier  tests  used  short 
essay,  completion  and  m-c  items,  later  tests  only  m-c)  a  score  of  90%  indicated 
mastery,  allowing  the  student  to  go  directly  to  the  next  unit;  scores  of*' 70  to  89% 
were  considered  sub-mastery,  in  which  the  student  was  given  one  week  to  complete 
a  make-up  test,  requiring  greater  depth,  only  on  the  items  which  were  missed,  before 
going  on  to  the  next  unit;  and  scores  below  70%  were  given  the  same  assignment  as 
the  sub-mastery  group,  but  also  were  assigned  a    minus-point" .  A  number  of  other 
assignments  were  given  to  complete  the  course,  but  were  received  on  an  acceptable 
or  rejected  basis.  . 

The  mastery  learning  aspect  was  incoporated  in  the  ten  sequential  units  and  was 
well  received.     The  behavior  modification  applications  were  basically  negative,  and 
while  resisted,  instigated  a  high  level  of  activity.     The  number  of  minus-points  which 
one  could  earn  and  receive  a  particular  course  grade  were  est^^j^shed  in  advance,  but 
were  readily  accepted  by  the  students  in  discussion.     (0-3  for  A,  4  or  6  *for  B,    6  or  7 
for  C' 8  or  9  for  p,  and  10  or  more  for  F)     Minus  points  were  also  assigned  to 
students  who  did  not  hand  in  other  assignments  on  time  and  .which  were  acceptable, 
although 'an  unacceptable  assignmerlt  would  be  returned  immediately  with  specific 
feedback  for  acceptability.  ^ 

In  the  initial  formal  fetudy  of  the  technique,   two  classes  were  taught  in  the  above 
manner,  -one  with  the  traditional  lecture-discussion  method,  and  a  fourth  in  a  manner 
determined  by  the  students  in  the  first  week  of  the  semester,  each  receiving  the  same 
text,  study  guide,  list  of  objectives  and  number  of  class  hours.  At  the  end  of  the 
semester  the  two  experimental  groups  (receiving  the  behavior  mod-mastery  approach) 
were  asked  to  take  a  voluntary  review  test,  given  after  their  final  course  grade  was 
known.   This  same  test  was  given  as  a  weighted  final  examinatlpn  to  the  traditional 
class  and  in  the  non-traditional  student-originated  teaching  model  the  test  was  given 
as  a  research  instrument  to  'validate  their  semester's  work'. 

The  means  of  the  two  experimental  groups  were  higher  than  the  best  scores  of  either 
of  the  other  two  groups,  with  the  means  of  the  final  test  scores  on  both  of  the  other 
groups  falling  below  the  lowest  scores  of  the  two  exper^^^htal  groups.    A  significant 
difference  (p<.01)  was  shown  with  an  aiBlysis  of  variance  and  with  ScheffS's  compar- 
ison. Interestingly,  no  signifteant  difference  was  found  between  the  traditional  method 
and  th^  stadent-originatg^d  approach.     Anxiety,  a  major  factor  in  the  expemnental 
method,  needs  to  be  sytematically  investigated  in  regard  to  ultimate '  effects. 


INNOVATION  UATA 
The  innovntion  involves: 
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□  Sophomores 
El  lirniors 

g3  Seniors 


H  Psychology  Mnjors  (could) 
0  Non-Majors 

□  H(mors  Stuclenls 

□  Olher  (spei:ily): 


PrereLXiisites  for  students  who  [)articipate  in  innovtition; 


Nnmber  »)1  students  who  participnte  in  innovation  per  year:  _L55 — 
How  lonK l«is  the  innovation  been  in  eliecl':"  — 5  years 

Approxima^-  amount  ol  initial  lunding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innc)vath)n  =  $  ^ 

/\ppro\im.Mt'  amount  needed  each  year  U)  support  on<^oiiig  project  =  $  0.  . 

Kvahiatinn  done  on  innovation: 

BJ  Sliulent  opinion  (|uesli()nn,nres 

a  Measures  of  stud(*nl  per,fornian<:e  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  grou[)(s) 
□  Other  (specify):  . 
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INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  [)e[)artm'ent  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-lime-equivalent  faculty:  _19- 


Niind)rr  of  senior  majcns  in  the  dep.irlment:   n/ a —  (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Institution 

Tol.d  siuiient  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  JXjJJUU— — 


(*liar.i(.terisl i(:s  of  Institution 


□  Public. -City 

0 

B  Public-St.cite 
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□  f^rivate 
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IS  Urban 

□  'Non-TIrban 

□  Men  onl\ 

□  Women  only 

B  Coed  \ 

□  Community  or  [unAr  College 

Liberal  Arts 
Teacher  Preparatory 
Professional 


□  Other  (Specily): 


Predommant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

H  Semester      □  Quarter       □  Trimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

^Name:    Neal  T.  Pinckney 

Title:     Associate'  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 
Dep.irtment:  Behavioral  Sciences  in  Education 
Institution:  California  .State  Universi.ty ,  Sacramento 
Address:     6000  Jay  Street,     Sacramento,  CA  95819 


to  the  ^ 
December  ] 
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NOTE:    Innovator  currently  employed  (on  leave)  as  a  technical  consultant 
Mini3try  of  Education  and  Culture,  Brazil.  Mailing  address  until 
31,  19.75:  Caixa  Postal  24-8434  (USAID-SDS),  70,000  Brasflia,  D.F^  BRAZIL-^ 

—[  Telephone:  (Area  Code)       916         Number:  454-6623  Extension:  n/a 
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A  MODULAR  PROGRAM  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

ft* 


/ 


Educational  Psychology 


1 


ERIC 


Recognizing  the  diversity  of  interests  of  students  and  faculty  alike,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Psychology  at  Arizona  State  University  is  offering  a  modular- 
ized course.    The  modular^  program  has  been  adopted  in  a  three-credit  educational 
psychology  course.    The  semester  is  divided  into  three,  five-week  mo^ylar  periods, 
but  each  student  is  required  to  take  three  modules  during  the  semester,  and 
Instead  of  receiving  three  separate  one-credit  grades, 'he  receives  a  single 
composite  grade  for  three  credits.    More  importantly,  each  of  the  three  modules 
covers  a  subtopic  of  educational  psychology.    Students  are  assigned  to  modules  in 
the  first  period  based  on  .individual,  personal  preference.    The  module  selection 
process  is  repeated  again  before  the  start  of  modular  periods  two  and  three, 
respectively.    Two  siections  of  the  three-credit-hour  course  are  offered  at  dif- 
ferent time^s  by  partitioning  each  section  Into  three  |^fc-week  modular  segments 
and  offering  seven  modular  topics  in  Section  1,  and  e^^  topics  in  Section  2. 
The  student  has  a  good  range  of  choice  for  time  and  subject  matter. 

Fifteen  instructors  participate,  and  each  repeats  his  module  three  times  in  the 
semester.    Topics  offered  are  determined  by  the. Interests  of  both  students  and 
teaching  faculty  to  include  adolescence,  cognitive  development,  psychological 
a-spects  of  learning  disorder,  behavior  modification,  descriptive  techniques, 
adapting  instruction  to  .individual  differences,  principles  of  motivation,  per- 
sonality development,  and  exceptionality. 

When  students  were  asked  to  cot&pare  the  one-semester  course  to  the  modular  pro- 
gram on  a  1  (very  unpref erable)  to  5  (very  preferable)  rating  scale,  the  folldw- 
ing  distribution  of  opinions  was  obtained Forty-one  percent  of  the  students 
xated  the  modular  program  very  preferable,  26Z  rated  the  program  quite  prefer- 
able, 2AZ  preferable,  7Z  quite  unpref erable,  and  2Z  felt  the  modular  program  was 
very  unpref erable.     In  summary,  a  total  of  91%  of  the  students  rated  the  modular 
program  preferable  (mean  rating  of  3.96)  to  the  one-semester  course. 

The  last  item  on  the  p(ast  assessment  asked  students  to  "circle  the  approach  (one 
semester  or  modular)  that  you  would  consider  better  for  students  taking  educa- 
tional psychology  in  tfie  future."    When  requested  to  choose  between  the  two 
organizations  of  the  course,  90Z  of  the  students  suggested  retention  of  the 
modular  program  and  7Z  optioned  the  one-semester  course.    The  remaining  3Z 
either  failed  to  respond  or  indicated  a  lack  of  commitment.    Included  in  the 
final  portion  of  the  leaving  instrument  was  a  request  that  students  "cite  rea- 
"•sons  why  the  modular  program  was  either  more  or  less  preferable  to  the  one- 
semester  course."    Twenty-eight  percent  of  students  said  the  modular  topics  were 
more  compatible  with  student  interests,  23Z  believed  that  a  greater  variety  of 
topics  were  presented  (actually, ^ there  are  fewer  than  in  a  traditional  course), 
18Z  liked  the  change  of  environment  three  times  in  the  semester,  15%  appreciated 
exposure  to. the  viewpoints  of  more  Instructors,  8Z  believed  that  paddipg  was 
removed  from  courses,  and  7Z  thought  that  the  modular  instructor  was  better 
prepared  for  his  special  topic. 
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INNOVA  l'ION  DATA 
The  mnoviiimn  mvj)Krs: 

□  Freshmrn  8)  Psychology  Majors 

□  Sophomores       '  B  Non-Majors 

B  juniors  B  Honors^ St udenls 

S  Seniors  B  Olher  (specify):  , 
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Psychology  100  '^'a 
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Approximate  amnunt  of  initial  furubn^  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  -  S 
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)  and  try  tl 
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/ 
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Si/e  ol  Insfthition  qq  qqq 
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E) 
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SI 
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□  Women  only 
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□  (jmununily  or  |umor  Colli'j>e 

Predominant  Calenihir  System  at  Your  Institution 

E  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Sperily): 

INNOVA  rOR  DATA 

Name  Dr.  Robert  Grinder  and  Dr.  Howard  E.  Sattler 

Title  Associate  Dean  and  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 

r)epartment:  Educational  Psychology 
Institution:    Arizona  State  University 
Address:       Tempe,  Arizona  85281 


Telephnne:  (Area  Cnde)     602  Number:      965-6220  Extension: 
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FORMATIVE  EVALUATION,  MASTERY  GRADING,  AND  PEER  DIRECTED  SMALL  GROUP 
DISCUSSIONS  IN  AN  INTRODUCTORY  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  CLASS 


The  Innovationa  reported  here  accompany  a  sophomore  level  Introductory  Educational 
Paychology  class  (EDP  052)  which  has  an  introductory  general  psychology  class  as 
its  only  prerequisite.     The  course  is  primarily  a  foundations  course  which  meets 
the  state  certification  standards  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  includes 
facts  and    principles  of  learning  as  applied  to  problems  of  education.     Each  quarter 
one  large  lecture  section  which  can  accommodate  as  many  as  300  students  and  one  or 
two  small  sections  of  approximately  35  students  are  offered.    The  text  book  and 
accompanying  test  items  for  the  course  is  Psychology  Applied  to  Teaching.  Robert  Biehler. 

The  three  innovations  I  have  been  developing  for  the  large  lecture  sections  include 
(1)  formative  evaluation,   (2)  a  pyramid-like  structure  of  small  groups  which  are 
led  by  peers  who  took  the  class  the  previous  quarter  and  who  discuss  a  packet  of  18 
readings,  and  (3)  a  mastery  grading  procedure.     The  formative  evaluation  portion  ^ 
makes  use  of  five  primaty  unit  tests  for  which  there  are  alternate  tests  for  each 
unit.    The  five  principles  unit  tests  are  administered  every  t;wo  weeks  at  regularly 
scheduled  class  times.     Percent  of  correct  item  scores  are  used  to  compute  grades. 
The  objective  tests  are  computer  graded  and  reported  back  within  five  hours.  On 
the  evening  after  each  test  a  debriefing  session  is  hald  where  most  thorough 
explanations  and  answers  for  all  b^e  items  on  the  tests  are  revealed.     One  week 
later  anyone  in  the  class  is  frfe  tO  take  an  alternate  test  over  the  past  unit 
and  receive  75%  of  the    increask  over  thW  primary  test  added  to  their  primary 
test  score  which  yields  their  crea^.^  for  any  particular  unit.     If  their  alternate 
test  score  is  IbWer  than  their  priinary  unit  test  score  they  are  given  their 
primary  unit  test  ^core,  therefore  there  is  no  risk  involved  in  taklirg^  an  alternate  test. 

Eight  small  gi5oup  sessions  per  group  are  held  for    one  hour  a  week  where  readings  are 
discussed.     Students  are  given  50  minutes  of  normal  class  time  for  this  experience. 
With  the  advise  and  conSfent  of  their  groups,  the  leaders,  who  took  the  course  the  . 
preceding  quarter,  write  two  multiple-choice  and  two  true-false  questions  related 
to  the  two  or  three  readings  each  week.     These  questionsi  axe  then  selected  by  me 
to    make  up  a  36  item  quiz  which  is  given  to    the  class  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 
Students'- afe  given  .25%  credit  for  attendance  at  each  session  which  can  accum- 
mulate  to  a  total  of  2%  bonus  credit.     Attendance  is  optional,  not  mandatoi;y. 

Grades  for  the  class  are  based  on  mastery  criterion  levels  and  are  derived 
from  three  sources:  (1)  the  average  over  the  five  unit  scores,  (2)  conditionally 
one  readings  quiz  score,  and  (3)  a  possible  maximum  of  2X  bonus  credit  for  discus- 
sion group  attendance.     If  the  percent  of  correct  items       the  readings  quiz  Js 
greater  than  the  average  of  the  five  unit  scores,  it  is  tied  in  computing  the  course 
grade  giving  a  weighting  of  10%  to  the  readings  (Juiz  and  90%  to  the  average  of  five 
unit  scores.     If  the  readings  quiz  score  is  less  than  the  five  unit  average,  the 
readings  quiz  is  not  used  in  determining  the  grade  and  the  five  unit  average  is  the 
only  score  used.     Then,  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  2  figures  is  added  the  discussion 
group  attendance  bonus  credit.     Grades  are  determined  by  the  following  '^^ijerion 
levels:  85Z-100Z  -  A,  76?-84%  -  B,  68%-75%  =  C,  58%  -  67%  -  D,  less  than  58%  =  F. 

This  class,  as,  contrasted  to  a  small  (34  students)  section  using  summative 
evaluation  and  four  unit  tests  and  the  same  text  book,  did  significantly  better 
on  a  departmental  proficiency  test.  t(i5i)-  2.73,  p  <  .001.     Student  evaluations  of 
this  course  have  been  quite  favorable  as  contrasted  with  other  large  classes. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  mnovalmn  invr»l\»*s 

IS 

□  Freshmen  '  □  Psyt  lujIoK.v  Ma)ors 
Q  Sophi)mon*s  □  Nun-M.ijors 

□  [uniors  □  Hondi's  Slinlcnts 

□  SeniDPs  .  □  OiUvr  (sptMiiiv  |: 
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Number  of  students  who  pMP-iicipHlf  m  innovation  \)v\'  yvar:  300-600 
How  long  hiis  the  innov.ilion  lieen  in  pfli'ct?  ?  y»'i»rs 

Apprtrxim.ite  .unounl  ol  mili.il  luntlin^  n«M.<*ss.irY  to  di'vclop  iind  tr>  the  innov.jticm  =  $  50Q 

Approximate  amount  nrrdetl  v.h.U  year  to  support  omhouik  project  =  $  _ 

Kvalualion  dune  (jri  innovation: 

'  O  Student  opinicm  quest iimnaires  ' 
B  Measures  of  student  perlonnance  in  compariscm  with  non-innovation  ccmtrol  «roup(s) 

□  Other  (specify)' 
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Number  of  senior  majors  m  the  department:  Jkly —  (if  a[)plicalde) 
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Size  of  Instiluln)n                                                               23  ^qq 
Total  stiulent  iMirollment  m  t974-75  academic  year:  !  
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□ 
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□ 
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□  MfMi  (mly 

□ 

□  Women  Jjnly 

IS)  Coed 

□  Community  or  junior  College 

i'aie^ 
[Nite  IS 


')()ctoral 


Predtyiimanl  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Serf>f*^$t^i;    *  OD  Quarter  '.□Trimester  □4-1-4 


□  Other  (S[)ecifv|: 


INNOVATOR  DATA 

Nam**: 
Title: 

De[)arlment: 
Inst  it  u( ion: 
Address: 


Lawrence  W»  Sherman 
Asst*  Professor 
Educational  Psychology 
Miami  University 
Oxford,    Ohio  A5056 


ERiC 


Telephone:  (Area  (".ode) 


513     Number:  529-6621 
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TEACHING  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  A  HUMANISTIC,  PROCESS-ORIENTED,  FIELD-CENTERED 
APPROACH  ^ 


Educational  Psychology 


This  one-semester  co<irse  seeks  by  exposing  students  to  the  intimate  relationship  between 
psychology  and  education  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  dynamics  occurring  withifi 
teaching-learning  situations.    *At  the  same  time  it  attempts  to  help  each  student  better 
understand  himself  (a  pre-^requisite  to  improved  understanding  of  others)  by  confronting 
him  with  situations  in  which  he  mu9t  critically  examine  his  experiences  as  a  learner 
and  his  motivations  toward,  capacities  for,  and  feelings  about  becoming  a  teacher  or 
••helping  professional'*  in  some  other  field T    This  humanistic  perspective  on  learning 
suggests  that  genuine  learning  has  a  quality  of  personal  involvement  which  ^Iways 
includes  the  affective  or  feeling  aspects  of  the  person  as  well  as  the  cognitive. 

Within  the  humanistic  framework  of  this  course,  we  feel  a  process-orientation  is.  essen- 
tial.    Our  co-ncern  is  to  develop  within  our  students  capacities  for  thinking,  question- 
ing, and  problem-solving  regarding  educational-psychological  issues.     Course  content 
becomes  important  and  meaningful  only  as  it  contributes  to  such  personal  growth.  It 
is  our  objective  to  create  circumstances  in  which  students  must  responsibly  direct 
their  own  learning  and  thus  both  experience  and  learn  about  the  paychological  under- 
pinnings of  the  process  of  learning.    Consequently,  each  student  is  expected  to  deter- 
mine, in  consultation  with  the  instructor,  the  directions  he  wishes  to^take  in  the 
course  and  the  projects  he  will  carry  out.  to  help  him  move  in  those  directions.  Gen- 
erally a  student  completes  three  minor  projects  and  one  major  project  with  a  portfolio 
containing  the  projects  and  any  other  materials  which  represent  the  students'  growth  .. 
i-n  educational  psychology  being  turned  in  for  evaluation  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

The  possibilities  for  projects  in  the  course  are  virtually  unlimited  including  case 
studies,  critical  book  reviews,  surveys,  autobiographical  statement^,  class  presenta- 
tions, and  group  projects.     Many  students  choose  for  one  of  their  projects  to  become 
involved  a  few  hours  each  week  in  some  helping  relationship.     Each  of  them  keeps  an 
analytical  log  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  regarding  his  "field  work"  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  experience  prepares  a  paper  which  critically  examines  and  evaluates  his 
learning  and  growth  through  that  experience.     Field  work  provides  an  experiential  base 
to  which  students  can  relate  psychological  concepts,  theories,  and  research  results 
they  read  about  and  are  exposed  to  in  class " sessions .     Examples  df  the  diverse  field 
experiences  in  which  students  may  participate  during  a  typical  semester  are:  tutoring 
disadvantaged  high  school  students,  helping  in  a  day-care  centey,  acting  as  a  big 
brother  (or  sister)  to  a  child  in  an  orphanage,  peer  counseling  with  persons  who  have 
drug  problems,  providing  swimming  instruction  for  physically  disabled  children,  and 
acting  as  a  teacher's  assistant  in  a  secondary  school  class. 

In  teaching  this  course,  we  see  ourselves  as  learning  facilitators,  not  directors. 
We  try  to  increase  interaction  and  active  involvement  by  having  each  class  (25-35 
students)  sit  in  a  circle.     Glass  sessions  which  flexibly  follow  a  course  outline 
and  our  own  text  materials  utilize  such  strategies  as  role-playing,  small  and  large 
group  discuflsions,  inductive  exercises,  debates,  values  clarification  techniques, 
films,  student  presentations,  sensitizing  l^periences ,  and  occasionally  a  mini-lecturdV 
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IWOVAl'lON  DATA 

rhf  iiin()v«ilu»n  mvolv^.s 

□  Kiv^hmi-n  IS  Psychology  Majors  ^ 

80.  Sophomores  Q  N<m-Ma)ors  » 

ID  limiors  ^'  DHonors  Sludenls 

K)  Seniors  □  Olhc^r  (.spiM,ify|; 

l'r»*riM|uisiU»s  for  stinli-nts  who  ptHtiLip.ite  m  innoval ion: 

■^>.  an  introductory  course  in  Psychology 

\iinil>»T  ot  slinlrnts  uho  parlH  ipatf  m  innovation  per  year:   ^00 

How  lonji  h.is  lh»'  innov.ihon  l)ren  in  I'IfiMt:'   3 —  years 

Approximate  .imounl  (►(  imtial  fimdmyi  nec  essary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  ^o^^ 

Approximate  amount  ne(*de(J  eac  fi  year  tc)  support  oii^oinK  f)r())e{:t  =  $  nnne 

♦ 

Kvaluation  fifine  f»n  mnuva'ion: 

DcStinlenl  f)j)mion  (piest lonnaires 

0  Mrasnrj-s  of  sluth'nl  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
,      □  Other  |spef:ify): 


iNSTITin  iONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  'l974-''5  academic  year 

Number  of  fiiJl-t ime-e(pJi valent  faculty;  5_ 

Numl)er  n\  senior  majors  in  the  departmeid:  -nons   (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Insliliilion 

Total  stud«!nt  enrf)llment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  12.000  

(iliar.M  l«*risln.s  of  InsUtiilion 

□  l'ul)ln  (atv  E  I  ln(h»r^raduate  level  program 

□  Pul)li«  -Sl.ite  '  £)  Post-Iiaccaliiureate  Master's 
E  Private  £}  Post-Haccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban 

□  Xon  Miban          ,  .  fllaberalArts 

£]  'I'ea(  fier  Pre[)ai  atory 

□  Men  only              .  £]  Professional 

*  □  Women  only  *• 

E  Ci'fd  t 

□  (!c)r]uo  mitv  or  |onior  (lollej^e 

.  l*redominanl  Calimdar  Svstein  a1  Y»)ur  Institulifin 

□  Seiiu'ster       □  Quarler     .  □  Trimester       Q  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

}\N(.)VA'r()R  DATA  '  « 

 a  

\ame  Jay  Smith 

Iitlr    ^  Asst.  Professor 

De[)arlment  Educational  Psychology  Dept. 

Insirn)tn»n.  Hofstra  ^University 

Address  Henipstead*,  N.Y,  11550 


ERLC 


Telephone:  (Area  Corlej       515  Number:  560  3558  Rxlension: 
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Title:        PERSONALIZED  AND  PARTICIPATORY  LEARNING  AND  TEACHING 

Subject:    Socio-psychological  concepts  and  strategies  in  Instruction  to  enhance 
learning  and  InquI ry. 

Aims  and  content  encompass  the  examination  and  analysis  of  instructor- 
learner  interactions  and  the  teaching  strategies  hypothesized  to 
enhance  the  communication,   inquiry  and  coping  skills  of  learners. 

Methods:    Seating  is  arranged  to  enable  face-to-face,  at  same  eye  level  dialog. 
Including  instriKtor.     At  first  meeting  he  puts  his  name,  office 
number  and  hours  on  board  and  says:     "I  hypothesize  you  want  a  grade 
from  this  cpurse.     Here  are  some  alternative  modes  to  supply  evidence 
for  your  grade.'' 

.  Four  optional  procedures  are  suggested  for  evidence:     1.  Write  and 

submit  two  reaction  reports  per  week;  or  2.  Develop  an  outline  in  ' 
*.  consultation  with  the  Instructor  and  write  a  term  paper  on  a  topic 

of  own  choosing;  or  3»  Off^r  several   reaction  reports  and  a  mini- 
paper.;  ££^-  Develop  either  oral  presentat  Ion  (s)  or  a  pilot  study,  or 
/  produce  an  observation  or  assessment  Instrument  of  teaching,  or  do 

/  Independent  study.     The  learner  and  Instructor  conjointly  plan  the 

activity;  the  learner  consummates  it.     Each  learner  Is  asked  to  submit 
at  the  end  of  the  course  a  sfe] f-eval uat Ion  (not  to  be  graded)  in 
response  to:    "How  did  I  do  In  achieving  my  goals  in  this  course?'^! 
Criteria  for  this  self-evaluative  exercise  are  developed  cpnjolntly 
by  class  and  Instructor.  ^ 

Learning  one  another's  names,  background  and  Interests  is  initiated 
early  in  the  course  through  yhe  person  at  the  left  Interviewing 
his  neighbor  re  academic  background  and  alms,  fami ly  status ,  career 
goals,  hobbies  and  recreation.     This  information  is  collected  on 
^    everyone.   Including  the  instructor,  and  given  back  to  the  cl^is. 

Early  In  the  course,  too,  emergent  goals  (relevant  to  them  Individually 
and  of  Interest  to  other  class  members)  are  specified  by  the  learners. 
El^ht  to  fifteen  Issues  customarily  emerge  representing  Individual, 
group  and  Instructor  concerns  and  Interests . 

Consistently,  the  Instructor  Invites  learners  to  determine  the  class 
meeting  agenda  through  questions,  comments,  hypotheses  derived  from 
their  readlrfg,  relevant  experiences,  class  discussions.     If,  on  rare 
occasions,  there  Is  no  ready  learner  Input,  the  reaction  reports, 
having  been  read  and  returned  along  with  written  feedback  by  the 
instructor,  serve  as  sources  of  dialog  and  analysis.     Sometimes  the 
Instructor  may  turn.   If  the  occasion  offers,  to  his, agenda  and  a 
1 ecturette. 

In  attempting  to  enhance  learning  and  Inquiry  the  Instructor  engages- 
In  these  kinds  of  behavior:     1.   Invites  verbally  and  non-verbal ly 
Inputs  from  learners;  2.  Jots  on  his  scratch  pad,  for  ongoing  dlscu- 
slon,  the  learners'  demurrers  and  questions;  3.   Invites  from  the 
learners'  peers,  responses  to  the  Inputs;        Offers  Intermittent 
reflective  and  clarifying  responses  to  learners;  5.  Affords  Inter- 
mittent positive  reinforcement  verbally  and  non-verbal ly;  6.  Gives 
lecturettes  now  and  then;  7.  Honors  the  wish  of  any  learner  to  mike 
an  oral  contribution  or  to  continue  to  participate  non-verbal  ly'; 
8.  Gives  no  reading  assignments  but  supplies  bibliographies;  9.  Places 
selected  texts,  articles  and  mater lal s  on  reserve  and  supplies 
Iearj;iers  with  a  mimeographed  list  of  same;   10.  Gives  no  quizzes  or 
final  examination  and  does  not  assess  oral  participation  I-n  class; 
II.  Derives  evidence  on  scope,  commitment  and  achievement  of  learners 
from  submitted  written  work  or  formal  oral  presentatlon(s) ;   12.  Con- 
tinually tries  to  nurture  a  learner-oriented  climate;  13.  Offers  to  ♦ 
observe  any  student  In  the  class  who  is  teaching  In  a  nearby  Institu- 
tion.    Evaluation  based  on;     1.  Written  and  formal  oral  work  submitted 
by  students;  2.   Instructor  and  Course  Rating  Form  ( Instruc'tor- 
developed);  3.  Classroom  Attitude  Quest  Iqnnal  r^e  of  P.S.U.  DIvisLon  of 
Instructional  ServlVes;  ^.  Students'  self  and  course  evaluation 
based  on  class'  predetermi ned- cr I ter I  a .  ^ 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  innovation  involves: 

□  Freshmen  □  Psychology  Majors 

□  Sophomores  □  Non-Majors 

□  Juniors  □  I^onors  Students 

□  Seniors  OJ  Other  (specify):     Mostly  graduate  students  and 

In-service  educators 

Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 
None 

Nmnl)er  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year: 
H(iv\  long  has  the  mnoxalion  been  in  effect?  — L5—  years^ 

Approximate  aaiount  of  milial  funding  ni'i.essary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $_IL!J  

Approxmiate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $_il!J   V 

t-A.iluatinn  done  on  innovation:  •  . 

'    XS  Student  opmion  questionnaires 

□  \tedsures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  groupfs) 

la  Other  (specify);     Self-evaluation  by  students  In  the  light  of  criteria  conjointly 
developed  by  Instructor  and  learners. 

liySTCmTtONAL  DATA  '  /  .  '  -  * 

Size  o(  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year    ^  ,     ^  .  „      .         i     cm    t    t  r..^^i^..i..  c 

NunLrof  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  _9-Ln_W  Psy  &  28  In  Division  of  Curriculum  S 

Numherof  senior  majors  in  the  department:  (if  applicable)  Instruction 

15  Ed  Psy  &  100  Curriculum  &  Instruction 


Si/.e  of  Institution 

Total  slndenl  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  30>QQ0 

Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Pulilic-C.ily  ;  DO  Undergraduate  level  program 
IB  P\d)lit:  Stale  O  Posl-Baccalaureale  Masters 

□  Private  .                               00  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  llrt)an 

QQ  Non-Url)an  Ofl  Liberal  Arts 

IS  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  (miy  DD  Professional 

□  Women  only 


IB  Coed 


□  (Community  or  |unior  College 

Preduniin.int  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       IS  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4       □  Other  [Specify): 

(Term) 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name      John  Withall 

Title:     Professor  of  Educational  Psychology  and  Education 

Dep.irtment:     Educational  Psychology  and  Division  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
Institution:     The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Address:     University  Park,  Pennsylvania  16802 


•(Vlephone:  (Area  Code)     8U  Number:    &65-159^  Extension: 
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VARIATIONS  ON  KELLER'S  PSL  METHOD  Fofe  TEACHING  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


Educational  Psychology 


This  -is  not  a  traditional  PSI  course,  although  it  uses  weekly  quizzes  and 
proctors  to  assist  student  learning  with  diagnostic,  formative  ^valuations.  Detailed 
study  guides  and  essay  questions  are  prepared  for  each  of  the  11  units.  Alternate 
1  forms  of  quizzes  are  not  provided:     students  are  given  only  one -chance  to  pass  (70% 
^hastery  criterion).     Quizzes  covefboth  text. reading  and  lecture  material.  All 

answers  to  the  quiz-^es  are  given*  orally  to  the  proctor,  thus  affording  an  opportunity/ 
16  clear  up  misunderstandings  prior  .to  three  major  tests.    The  major  innovative  part 
of  the  co^urse  is  the  Proj ect /Papers .    Ten  projects  in  which  students  are,  sent  into 
the  field  to  replicate  important  psychological  experiments /phenomena  have  been  ^ 
prepared.     Students  must  choose  three,  one  from  each  of  three  major  areas:  Develop- 
ment, Learning-Creativity,  and  Personality-Adjustment.     Students  first  read  5  rele- 
vant articles  on  reserve  in  the  library,  then  collect  their  data'   in  accordance  ^ 
with  the  project  instructions  (e.g.r  a  replication  of  Piaget's  conservation  experi-  * 
ment,  Kohlberg's  moral  dilemmas,  Torrance' vs.  Medntck's  view  of  creativity,  admin- 

V 

isxration  of  self-concept  and  locus  of  control  scales).     Students  analyze  the  pro- 
ject with  the  aid  of  information  from  the  articles  and  write  a  paper,  which  is 
graded  Pass/Fail  with  the  opportunity  to  revise  and  redo  sections  of  the  paper 
which  are  unacceptable,  for  full  credit.     Students  thus  learn  basic  content  via 
lectures  and  quizzes,  and  engage  in  discovery  and  problem  solving  via  the  Project/ 
Papers.     Student  opinion  questionnaires  Indicate  an  enthusiastic  response  to  ^the 
innovation  (35Z  reported  that  it  was  the  best  course  they'<J  ever  taken).    A  plan  is 
underway  to  teach  the  course  in  conjunction  with  a  fi*(^d  observaticfta  participation 
'   in  the  schools  course  during  Fall  1975. 
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INNOVA^i  iON'  DA  TA  ^ 

 :  ■   1^         ,  ■  ■ 

•   Th*'  innoviilion  invrjjvi  s. 

ttt  Freshmen  DD  Psychology  Majors 

63  SophdiiHjres  B  Non^l^aiors 

Q  luniors  □  Honors  Students 

□  Seniors  □  Other  (specify): 

Prfnujuisites  lor  students         pnrticipiite  in  innovation: 

NONE 

Nmnhrr  ai  students  wlio  particijiate  in  innovation  per  year:  150 
How  Innti  h.LS  the  iuiuivation  Uetin  in  idfecti'  _-Z__  years 

A{)[)ro\nnalL'  .unount  ul  initial  luuding  r](M;essary  to  diivelop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $_ 
Afiproxiinate  .luiount  needed  each  year  4o  support  on^^oing  project  =  $_9  

Fvalua{n)n  done  on  innovation:  ^ 
IB  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Me.isures  (d  student  pcrforiuance  in  comparison  with  nun-innovation  cont rol' jjroup(s) 

□  Other  Ispecify): 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

s  « 

Si/.e  ot  Department  in  1VJ74-7.')  aciideniic  year 

Number  nf  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  _Z9_ 

Nundier  of  senior  inaiors  in  the  department:  150      Jif  applicable) 

, Si/e  of  Inst itution 

Tol<il  St udent  enrollment  in  1974-75  at:^ienuc  year:  _Z.500  ■_ 


(^h<iracterist ics  of  Institution 

.  □  Puf)liG-Oity  □  Undergraduate  level  program 

IS  Pui)lif-Htate  '  „  C8  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private  -  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 
S9  Urban 

□  'Non-Ur[)an  13 -Liberal  Arts 

/     .  □  Teacher  Preparatory 

n  only  D  Professional 

□  Women  only 

IS  Coed  ^ 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       tD  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 


INNOVATOR  DATA 

w        '.  «■ 

Name:  Philip  B.  Young 

Title:  Assistant  Prof^^ScJr 

,  Department:  Psychology 

Institution:    Towson  College 

AthJress:       ^tlmore,  MD  21204 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)       301  Number:  823-7500  *    Extension:  84C 
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DESIGN  OF  A  PERSONALIZED  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION  COURSE  IN  ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS 


/ 


Statistics 


This  course  is  organized' according  to  the  three  components  of  Keller's 
Personalized  System  of  Instruction  (PSI) :    Unitization:  Twelve  units  of 
material  for  elementary  statistics  were  prepared.    Each  unit  contained  a 
description  of  the  material*  covered  in  the  unit,  objectives  of  the  unit, 
unit  problems  and  exercises  to  be  completed  by  the  student,  and  problem 
solutions  demonstrating  the  application  of  the  statistical  procedures  in 
the  unit;  raastery  Learning:  Students  are  required  to  demonstrate  mastery  of 
old  material  before  proceeding  to  new  material;  Personalization:  Students 
are  assigned  to  an  upper  division  or  graduate  student  skilled  in  statistics. 
The  proctor  is  responsible  for  the  formative  evaluation  process  and  also 
clarifies  questions  for  the  student." 

The  course  serves  30  students  per  semester  and  requires  roughly  one 
proctor  for  6  students.    Unit  materials  are  prepared  with  support  from 
departmental  funds.    A  series  of  2m.  x  1.74  m.  ^^oms  is  used  for  proctoring. 

The  course  is  always  compared  to  lecture-oriented  classes^.  This 
research  yas  presented  to  the  1974  meetings  of  the  Western  Psychological 
Association.     We  tiave  also  assessed  numerous  student  attributes  and  inves- 
tigated trait  X  treatment  interactions.    This  i>e^§rch  has  been  presented 
at  the  First  International  Symposium  on  Educational  Testing  and  1973  Rocky 
Mountian  Psych6logical  Association    Meetings.     A  more^ deb^iled  discussion 
of  our  implementation  appears  in  Psychological  Reports,  1975,  36,  171-174. 
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l\N*)VA'rK)N  DATA 


f 


The  innov.ilion  involves:  ^ 

OS  Frrshinen  Q  Psychology  Majors 

g  Sophcjniores  ^  B  Non-Majors 

03  J^iors  □  Honors  Students 

Bl  Seniors  □  Other  (specify); 

Pii»ri*t|nisitps  lor  stuiients  who  [)articipHte  in  innovation; 
Knowledge  of  ej.ementary  algebra 

,  Xuiuher  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year;  .^^ 


Hnv\  U)r\ix  has  the  innovalum  ()(?en  in  etfecl  ?      3     years  periodically 

A[i[)i o \inMt«'  amount  of  inili<il  tuiuiin^  necessary  to  ilevelop  an(i  try  the  innovation  =  $_Q  

Approxiimite  amount  neeiird  crK  li  year  to  support  un^oin^  project  =  $_Q  

Evalualjon  (iont»  on  innovation: 

B  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

OS  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify):  •  a 

attributes  of  students  which  interact  with  achievement  in  innovative  versus 

non- innovative  courses 

INSTrniTIONAL  DATA  ■  . 

Si/e  of  Department  In  1974-7r)  acatiemic  year  ^  '  ^ 

Num[)er  of  full-t ime-e(]ui\.  alent  faculty:  27 

Number  of  senior  majors^  in  thtr  tlepartment:  15Q  (if  applicable) 

Si/t»  of  Institution  ryfxnnn 

I'otcd  student  enrollment  m  1974-75  academic  year:  ^^^^^  


("hara(.rt'rislics  of  Institution 


□  Publi(.-(:ity 

fQ 

I  Undergraduate  level  program 

Q  Pu[)li(:-Stale 

F^ost- Dacca  laureate  Master's 

□  Private 

□ 

Post -Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

B  ['rban 

□  \on-IIi[)an 

Liberal  Arts 

□ 

Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only 

□ 

PiM)fessional 

□  Women  only 

Q  (^oed 

□  (ionimunity  or  Junior  (."ollej^e 

Prrdominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Inslilutron 

H  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  C^er  (Specify): 

INNOVA'gt^R  DATA 

Name:  Rober^t  D.  Abbott 
Title:    Associate  Professor 
Department:  Psychology 

Institution:  California  State  University,  Fulierton 
Adtiress:       Fulierton,  CA  92634 


714  870~2271 

Telephone:  (Area  Horle)  Numberr^.,^  Extension: 
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MOTIVATING  FOR  STATISTICS  LEARNING  IN  THE  UNDERGRADUATE  EXPERIMENTAL  COURSE 

FOR  MAJORS 


Statistics;  Experimental 


We  call  our  course^  the  gateway  to  the  major;  it  is  the  first  psych  course  for  some 
students.     It  is  worth  7  credit  hours,  equal  to  two  courses  taken  together.     It  is 
intended  to  recap  or  replace  an  introductory  course,  so  the  first  semester  text  is 
a  conventional  intro  text.     It  also  covers  the  traditional  sophomore  experimental 
content.,  with  a  weekly  lab,  and  covers  the  statistics  often  given  in  a  separate 
course.     It  is  team-taught  by  three  full-time  faculty  who  cover  the  weekly  1^$  hour 
lab  and  the-^'six  hours  of  lecture.     Every  full-time  department  member  also  appears, 
to  present  his/her  specialty  summarized,  ensuring  familiarity  with  almos t  all  areas  ^ 
of  psychology.    The  purpose  of  the  arrangement  is  to  spread  good  morale  over  the  / 
negative^af feet  material  in  stat;  we  directly  attack  the  cultural  background  of  the 
,  aversion  to  statistics  and  to  math  as  a  psychological  phenomenon  with  desensitization 
and  other  behavioral-modif icatioh  techniques,     "traditional  onslaughts  serve  only  to 
increase  aversion,  as  any  behavioral-modification  text  will  tell  you.    We  cover  less 
material  than  conventional  statistics  courses,  but  achieve  higher  mastery  of  what 
we, consider  basic  concepts. 

ESSENTIAL  FEATURE:     The  Syllabus  is  coordinated  so  that  students  do  an  experiment  in 
the  lab,  get  data,  discuss  what  to  do  with  the  data,  become  aware  that  a  procedure 
is  needed  to  get  any  lasting  benefit  from  their  data,  then  go  to  lecture  to  hear 
the  material   (  ori  procedures)  which  they    now  know  they  need,  and  why.     We  don't 
separate  the  grading  on  statistics  from  the  overall  course  grade,  to  prevent  students 
from    seeking  to  evade  the  statistics  specifically.     This  amounts  to  use  of  the 
Premack  principle,  which  is  also  explicitly  used  in  checking  off  homework  assignments 
in  statistics  to  be  rewarded  with  the  privilege  of  attending  lectures  and  exams  in 
the  more  popular  material. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
rhi»  innovation  invf)Urs 

□  Krpshmpn  S  Psyrji^o^y  Majors 
Gd  Sophomores  □  Non-Majors 

B)  luniurs  □  Honors  Students 

□  Seniors  □  Other  (specify): 

I'rrreciuisiles  for  slutienis  who  participate  in  inno^vation:  Sophomore  or  higher  declaring 
Interefst  In  the  major. 

Niiniher  of  students  who  part icipate  in  innov.M ion  per  year:  AQrfiO 
loHK  has  the  innovation  been  in  ^^ffe(;^y  4  years 


Apfii  oxiniriti'  ,iniy)unt  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  (U'vi'lop  and  try  the  innovation  =  S — NoJie^ 
Appr(>\ini.it»'  .miounl  needed  eat:h  year  lu  support  ongoing  project  =  S  

Kv.dUiition  done  on  innovation: 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Me,isiires  t;f  stiidtint  performance^boWniparison  wi\h  non-innovation  controJ  groupls) 
B  Other  (specify):    Subjective  judgement  on  supplenusntary  /tutoflng  needed. 

Invidious  eavesdropping  at  regional  convent^ns  as  our  students 

J     "show  off**  their  knowledge  In  conversation . 

INSTlTirriONAL  DA'V/\  -  ^ 

Si/.t'  of  Department  in  1974-75  .icademic  year 

Nnnihei  of  full-lmie-equivalent  faculty;  — li — 
Nundier  of  senior  mii)ors  in  tlie  department:    15   (if'applicrihle) 

Si/r  of  inslil[ilion  oaaa 

Total  student  enrolliiieni  in  1974-75  academic  year:  ^00^   


(^[mi  .H  tensti(  s  of  Institution 

□  iHd)lH  (aty    '  53  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  I'ldiiic-Stale  ^  □  I'ost-Fiaccnlaureate  Mrister  s 
S  Private  □  Post-Barcalaureale  Doctornl 
H  I  frban  ^ 

□  Nfm-nri)an  .  H'lM-jeral  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  □  F^rofessional 

□  Women  only 
S  Coed 

□  ()f)mmunity  or  junior  College 

Pi ♦  doMiin.inl  C.iU'ndnr  System  at  Your  Institution 

Ca  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-l>4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOV^ATOR  DATA 

Name:  Prof.  Mitchell  Berkun 

Title:  '  .  Prof. 

Department:  Psychology  Box76 

Institution:  Qulnnlplac  College 

A(idress:  Hamden  CT  06518 


1 

Telephone:  (Area  Code)l    203  Number:    288-5251  Extension:  363 
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THE  USE  OF ^UNDERGRADUATE  TEACHING  ASSISTANTS  IN  AN  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

LABORATORY  COURSE 

Experimental  Psychology  A"^^ 

The  Experimental  Psychology  course  is  a  laboratory  course,  the  third  of  a  required 
three-course  sequence  in  research  methodology.     The  major  objectives  are  to  build  an  I 
ability  to  critically  evaluate  published  research,   to  design  and  conduct  original  reaWfch, 
and  to  communicate  research  findings  effectively  through  oral  and  written  presentations. 

Class  enrollment  for  each  section  is  limited  to  15  students.     Two  2-hour  class  periods 
are  scheduled  each  week.     The  course  places  considerable  emphasis  upon  independent  work  by 
the  students.^    At  the  beginning  of  the  course  an  experiment  assigned  by  the  instructor  is 
conducted  by  the  class  and  discussed.     However,  ^subsequent  experiments,  usually  three,  are 
conducted-  by  the  students  .working  either  singly  or  in  groups  of  two  on  problems  of  their 
choice.     Certain  restrictions  and  requirements  may  be  imposed  on  particular  experiments 
(e.g.,  use  of  a  psychophysical  method,  use  of  a  factorial  design),  but  otherwise  the 
students  are  required  to  conduct  experiments  on  original  problems;  no  experiment  is 
structured  for  the  student.     Students  are  permitted  to  cond\ict  their  three  experiments  in 
a  single  research  area  of  interest;  however,   they  may  choose  to  conduct  each  experiment 
in  a  different  problem  area.     Typically,  for  each  experiment  the  student  is  required  to 
submifi  a  proposal,   to  give  an  oral  presentation  and  defense  of  the  completed  experiment 
(withdata  presented  on  overhead  transparencies),  and  to  submit  a  complete  laboratory 
report  (written  in  APA  style)  which  hopefully  incorporates  changes  suggested  by  constructive 
criticism  received  at  the  oral  presentation.     The  2-hour  class/laboratory  periods  are 
used  to  review  experimental  design  and  statistics,   to  introduce  particular  concepts  and  * 
methods  (e.g.,  magnitude  estimation  scaling),  to  demonstrate  apparatus  and  instrumentation, 
to  discuss  students*  proposals,  to  observe  student  experimentation,  to  hear  oral  presen- 
tations, and  to  give  quizzes.     Often,  students  test  most  of  their  subjects  outside  of 
scheduled  class  hours. 

Undergraduate  teaching  assistants  (TAs ) ,  usually  one  per  section,  play  an  integral 
role  in  the  teaching  of  the  course.'    As  the  students  work  on  a  variety  of  problems 
which  are  not  structured  for  them,  the  TA  contributes  significantly  as  a  "consultant" 
for  the  students,  resporfding  to  questions,  evaluating  proposals,  offering  encouragement, 
explaining  apparatus,  etc.     Thus,  the  students  receive  considerably  more  individual 
attention  than  would  be  otherwise.     In  addition,  the  TA  assists  in  the  preparation  of 
quizzes,  the.  critizue  of  oral  presentations ,  and  the  evaluation  of  all  written  work. 
The  undergraduate  TAs  are  selected  by  the  instructors,  aad  they  receive  course  credit 
through  a  Practicum  in  the  Teaching  of  Psychology.  From  the)  points  of  view  of  the 
students,  of  the  TAs  themselves,  and  surely  from  our's,  tbis  recent  (2  years)  Innovation 
in  the  teaching  of  the  course  has  been  an  unqualified  success. 

Sophisticated  laboratory  facilities  and  apparatus  are  not  necess'ary  for  this  approach 
to  the  course  to  work  successfully.     Also,  we  have  used  a  similar  approach  with  students 
who  have  had  the  usual  one  statistics-course  preparation;  in  this  case,  more  time  was 
spent  initially  on  experimental  design,  and  less  sophisticated  experiments  were  expected. 
Although  we' have  chosen  to  limit  students'   experiments  to  a  single  broad  area  (e.g., 
sensation  and  perception,-  learning  and  memory,  or  social) ,  experiments  on  a  variety  of 
problems  obviously  would  meet  the  goals  of  the  course. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  innovation  involves: 

□  P'reshnien 

□  Sophomores 
Q  luniors 

E3  Seniors 


Psychology  Majors 

□  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 


Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 
Completion  of  Experimental  Psychology 
Invitation  by  the  instructor 

Number  of  students  v^ho  participate  in  innovation  per  year;  6_ 

How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  efiect?  — 2  years 

Approximate  ciinouni  of  initial  fundinj^  necessary  lo  develop  and  try  the  jnnovati<m  =  $ — 
Approxima'le  amount  needed  each  \ear  to  supporj  ongoing  project  =  $ — Q  

Kvaiiiation  done  on  innovation:      .  * 

Q  Student  opinion  questionnaires  (  Qourse  Evaluation  Forms) 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  ^roup(s) 

□  Other  (specijy): 


-1^ 


INS  ri'i  r  riONAL  DATA 

Si/.e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-ecjuivalenl  faculty: 

Number  of  senior  ma|ors.  in  the  department:  —5Q  (if  appbcable) 

Si/.e  of  Institution 

Total  stucJenl  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  3QflO  


(Characteristics  of  Inslitulam 

□  l^iblic-Cily 

S  Public-Slate  • 

□  f^riviile 

□  Urban 

Q  Non-lTrban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
IS  C>f>ed 

□  C'.ommiinily  or  junior  College 


Q  I  Indergraduate  level  program 

□  Post -f^accalaureate  Master's 

□  Posl-Baccabiureate  Doctoral 

B3  Liberal  Arts 

KI  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


\ 


Predommtinl  C.dendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

SI  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester  □4-1-4 


□  Other  (Specify): 


INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name: 

Title; 

Di'p»irl  ment 
Instil  lit  ion 
Address: 


Dr.  Douglas  W»  Bloomquist 
Assistant  Professor 
Psychology  ' 
Framinghaifi  State  College 
Framlngham^.  MA  01701 


Dr.  Harold  0.  Kiess 
Associate  Professor 
Psychology 

Framingham  State  College 
Framingham,  MA  01701 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  617  Number:       872-3501  Extension:   Bloomquist  239 

Kiess  245 
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TEACHING  ANOVA  MODELS  VIA  MINIATURE  NUMERICAL  EXAMPLES 


Psychological  Statistics 


./ 

Statistical  methoda  have  traditionally  been  taught  to  social 
science  students  in  cookbook  fashion.     The  goal  of  this  statistical 
training  is  usually  to  enable  the  student  to  associate  statistical 
designs  with  various  data  collection  arrangements.     More  often 
^--^^than  not,   the  student  has  no  conception  of  what;  the  statistical 
analysis  assumes  about  the  composition  of  the  dependent  variable 
being  researched,  and  thus  about  the  composition  of  the  psycho- 
logical or  sociological  constructs  under  investigation. 

Students  in  the  social  sciences  are  usually  well  acquainted  with 
statistical  assumptions,  but  are  only  vaguely  fainiliar  with  the 
structural  assumptions  specified  by  the  mathematical  models. 
The  st;rructural  equation  expresses  the  assumed  relationship 
between  the  observed  data  and  the  parameters  of  the  population 
from  which  the  sample  was  drawn.     The  model  is  an  assumption 
.that  the  researcher  makes  about  the  composition  of  the  variable 
under  investigation.     The  model  specifies,  and  the  social  scientist 
theijefore  assumes,   that  a  suitable  representation  of  "reality" 
is  provided  by  the  particular  partitioning  of  observed  data. 

The  report  presents  a  pedagogical  device  that  the  author  believes 
helps  bridge  the'  gap  "between  student  and  statistical  understanding^ 
Basically  the  technique  involves  the     construction  of  miniature 
numerical  excunples  which  illustrate  how  the  statistical  machinery 
reduces  each  observation  to  a  sum  of  elgneniis  specified  by  the 
model  and  indicates  the  relationship  be€Veen  these  elements  and 
the  respective  sources  of  variance.     Miniature  numerical  exeunples 
for  factorial  and  mixed  ANOVA  designs  included  in  the  report. 

Interested  readers  may  obtain  the  ten  page  report  from  Brian 
Bolton  at  the  Arkansas  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Training 
Center,  University  of  Arkansas,  346  N.  West  Avenue,  Fayetteville , 
Arkansas  72701. 
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INNOVA  I  ION  1)A1A        .  • 
Thi*  iru^av  filiDM  mvolvrs; 

□  Fri'slunt'n  12  Psychology  Mijjurs 

□  Sophomores  '              □  Non-Majors 

□  lumnrs  □  Honors  Students 

□  Si'ninrs  □  Other  (specify): 

Prereijuisiles  for  students  who  participate  \u  innovation: 


Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  

Hnw  Innu  h.js  the  innovation  heen  in  efli'(,l?  .  years 

A()pr(t \ ini.tte  amount  of  nittial  fuiidin>4  necess,ir>  lo  deveh>p  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  Q  

Ap})ro\im-ite  amount  needed  eai:h  ye  ir  to  support  ongolnj?  project  =  $  0  

KviduatHm  done  on  innovation: 

□  Student  opinion  (juest nmniures 

□  Merisures  ol  student  performance  m  t;omparison  with  non-innovation  control  j^roup(s) 

□  Other  (specify); 


INSriTU  riONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  Ih'p.jrtment  in  1974-75  academic  vear 

\uiiil)er  of  full-t irrje-equivalenl  faculty:   

.\uml)er  ot  senior  rTifJ)ors  in  the  department:   (if  applicable) 

Si/r  of  instil ut ion 

I'ot.il  ^•ludenl  eniollment  iti  1974-75  academic  yi'rir-  12,000  

Clhar.iclerist  u  s  ol  bisliliition 

□  IUjI)1m  -(.iIv  E3  Underj^raduate  level  proj^ram 
eg  ^^Jl)b^ -St.ile  EJ  Post-Oaccalaure.Ue  Master's 

□  Priv«it»*  .  S  Post-Baccalaureate  [3ocloraI 

□  lfrl)rm 

□  Non  l'rbnn  fiD  liberal  Arts 

K\  Teaoher  Preparatory 

□  Vlen  only  H  F^rofessional 

□  Women  only  ^ 
E3  Cot^fl 

□  (j)mmunity  or  junior  (lollexe 

Prrdomnirmt  O.dendar  Svstem  at  Your  Institution 
't   IS  Senu'sirr       □  (jiiartir       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

IWOVA'rOR  r)ATA 

NairiH:         Brian  Bolton 

I  It  If  Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies 

Depciriment  Research  and  Training  Center 
Institution    University  of  Arkansas 
Address:       346  N.  West  Avenue 

Fayetteville,  Arkansas  72701 


Telephone    (Area  Oide)      501  Number:       575-3656  Extension: 
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THE  USE  OF  COMPUTER  SIMULATIONS  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EXPERIMENTS  IN  LARGE  UNDERGRADUATE 
-  CLASSES  IN  RESEARCH  METHODS 


Research  Methods 


A  number  of  simulations  of  psychological  experiments  have  been  designed  for  instructional 
use  in  undergraduate  classes.     Ij;£prmatiQn  about  theae  Qimulations  cQn  be  obtained  from 
Dr.  Dana  Main;  Department  of  Psychology;  University  of  Michigan;  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
Previous  experience  with  computer  simulations  has  been  in  small  undergraduate  classes 
(Less  than  20  students)  and  involved  the  use  of  a  student  assistant.     The  following  des- 
cription is  of  a  method  of  using  simulations  with  classes  of  40  students  and  can  be 
accomplished  without  a  student  assistant.     In  this  Innovation,  the  students  carried  out 
their  computer  work  on  a  terminal  line  to  the  Michigan  Terminal  System,  but  the  simulations 
can  also  be  oun  by  batch  processing.     The  purpose  of  the  simulations  is  to  allow  students 
to  design  and  evaluate  a  program  of  res^rch  by  having  the  computer  simulation  generate 
data  for  experiments  designed  by  students.     The  emphasis  of  this  project  was  on  designing 
experiments  within  a  research  context  that  simulated  as  closely  as  possible  a  community 
investigating  a  particular  content  area.     Each  student  was  provided  with  background 
information  on  the  topic  of  study,  a  computer  use  description,  and  a  budget.     The  following 
elements  were  devised  to  make  the  system  function: 

1.  Simulation  Abstracts.     Each  experiment  run  by  a  student  was  described  by  a  title 
and  abstract  and  posted  with  a  ddte  of  publication  (day  of  postJLng)  on  a  centrally 
located  bulletin  board  under  the  heading  "Sinhilation  Abstracts.^' 

2.  Reprints .     Students  were  instructed  to  read  the  abstracts  and  to  request  reprints 
of  articles  which  seemed  relevant  to  their  own  research  program.     Reprints  were 
requested  by  filling  out  information  on  reprint  request  cards  and  dropping  the  card 
into  the  folder  of  the  senior  author  of  the  paper.     Mail  folders  were  provided  for 
each  student  in  the  class. 

3.  Research  reports.     Student  typed  two-three  page  reports  of  their  research  on  Ditto 
masters  and  these  were  duplicated  by  clerical  help. 

4.  Review  papers.     Each  student  wrote  a  literature  review  paper  of  the  relevant  research 
generated  by  the  members  of  the  class  t6  turn  in  to  the  instructor.     Papers  were 
graded  on  the  basis  of  >prganization,  thoroughness,  and  critical  skill.     In  addition, 
students  wfcre  given  credit  if  their  research  was  mentioned  in  other  people's  papers. 

5.  Research  grants.     Students  were  encourage^  to  work  together  on  simulations  and  to 
keep  up  on  the  literature  in  order  to  conserve  their  computer  funds.     However,  if 
the  original  budget  was  exceeded,   they  could  apply  to  the  instructor  for  a  research 
^grant.     Successful  grant  applications  gave  the  student  bonus  credit  In  the  course. 
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INNOVA'nON  I)ATa\ 
rhe  1  nno\ .!( lo^i  mvnUrs 

□  Kr»»shmrn 

Bd  Sophiirimres 
C9  I II [) tors 

□  Seniors 


J  3  cholo^ 
y  □  Non-Majo 


:h()logy  Majors 
jors 

□  Honors  Stutj(»nls 

□  Other  (specily): 


f*rHr»Mjnisilt»s  for  sludenls  who  parti(  ipiili*  in  in novcilion:  / 

Have  taken  one  previous  course  in  psychology  and  are  psychology  majors, 

Number  of  sliulenls  who  p.irlicipate  in  innovation  per  year: 
Hou  lonu  h<is  ihe  inno\,.i'lio[i  l)(?en  in  vWvci^      1  yt*iirs 

ApproxiiTYrp  innf)ijnl  n\  mili.tl  funding  nrt  iJSSiiry  to  duvHlop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  

Appinximatj*  amount  ni'pdiMl  each  year  to  .sup[)ort  on^^oioK  project  ^  $7.00   per  Student 

> 

i:\alnaiion  done  (m  innovation:        "Depends  on  the  computer  facility  available-,  • 

B  Stud«»nt  opinion  (jiu»slionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  <  oinpansf>n  with  non-innovation  control  Rroup(.s| 

□  Other  (spec  dy). 


INS  riTUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Deprirtment  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Mumher  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 


.NJurnher  of  senior  ma)ors  in  the  department: 


60 


(if  applicable|( 


Si/e  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  ye;rr:  > 


B  IJnderj^raduate  level  program 

□  Post-f3a(:caIaureate  Master's 

□  f^nst-Haccalaureate  IJot.toral 

13  liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


(^harar  lenstics  of  Institution 

□  Pubhc-City 
B  Public-State 

□  Private 
a  l^rban 

□  Non-Urbtin 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
B  Coed 

□  (^immunity  or  |unirjr  College 

{Predominant  C^alendar  System  at  Your  Institution  * 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       fiff Trimester       0  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:      Dr.  Harriet  M.  Braunstein 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Department:  Department  Qf  Psychology 
Institution:    University  of  Michigan-Flint 
Address:       ^^321  g^st  Court -Street 
Flint,  Michigan  48503 
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*relephone:  (Area  Code|  313 


Number:  767-4000 
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Extension:  205 


EXPERSIM  AS  AN  AID  IN  TEACHING  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 


Experimental  Psychology;  experimental  design 


The  EXPERSIM  computer  program,  written  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Is.  used 
to  teach  experimental  design  to  undergraduates  by  having  them  design  experi- 
ments, within  a  given  model's  context.  The  designs  are  given  to  the  computer 
program  as  Input,  with  the  output  being  simulated  data  genejrated  by  the  model 
In  the  program.  Th*e  student  then  uaes  statistical  methods  to  try  to  find  out 
what  the  underlying  model  Is  In  terms  oif  the  relationships  between  dependent 
and  independent  variables.' 

The  student  writes  reports  to  give  an  outline  of  his  simulated  experimental 
results,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  Integration  of  the  series  of  experiments. 

One  class  of  15  students  In  experimental  psychology  Is  using  the  system. 
Although  no  assistant  Is  involved  now,   there  will  be  a  graduate  assistant  In 
the  future  assigned  to  this  work. 
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iNNOVA'nON  DATA 
The  innoVfUiun  involvt^s: 

□  Fri'shmen 

□  Sophriimores 

□  luninrs 

□  Seniors 


GJ  I'sycholo^y  Mdjors 

□  Non-Mcijors 

□  tlonors  StudiTiIs 

□  Olher  (specify): 


Prerrtjui sites  for  students  who  [Jiirtii  ip.ilr  m  innoviition: 

none  except  to  be  enrolled  in  the  undergraduate  psychology  cou|:se.in  experimental 
methods,  with  a  prerequisite  6^  statistics 

'Nunilier^ot  stnderils  v\h(j  [Jdrlicip.ilc  iii  iniim.ition  f)er  yeiir:   

How  loni^  Ims  tfie  innov.ilion  heen  in  »        I  '    l/2_  yejrs  »  *  . 

ApfiroxMii.it*'  dimmnl  of  init,idl  I  uiulm nn  es>,ii  \  to  devi'lop  .ind  t  ry  I  he  inooviil  ion  =  $_?.^  . 

Ill          ,             ,                      .    ic  1000 
Apprnxiiii.iti'  ,1  iin)nnMu;e(U*(l  e,i(  h  veiii  tn  suppui  t  nn^dinv^  pro)e(:t  '  $  

Kv.ilu.iliun  done  on  innuvation: 

□  Student  <)[)mion  (jueslionnciires 

□  Measures  of  student  performiinc.e  in  M)ni[>cUison  \\i\h  non-irinuviilion  cortlrul  |4roup(s| 
Kl/)t[u'r  |spe(.ify|:      none  yet  as  this  is  the  first  term 


INS  i  riC  riONAL  DATA 

SiVe  Ll  Defi.irlinent  in  Il)74-T)  .u  .ideiun.  \e,ic 

\mnlier  of  full -l  inir--e(pnv  .dent  f.iiull\  13.^  

\und)er  o{  senior  nuijiHs  m  the  dep.nlnieni;    70         (if  applicidile) 


6000 


Si/e  mI  Inst  it  iitujn 

I'nt.d  student  enndlnient  m  P)74-^.'>  ,n.,idrnii(  ye.w: 

( 'ti«ti  <H  ii'i  1st  K  s  of  Ins  t  It  II  t  mn  - 


□  I'uliht  Cit  V 

□ 

I  hulei'^riidurde  level  pKoj^ram 

□  l'ul>h<  StJte 

Post  -  H.it:(;.d.iu[  ecile  .Vliister's 

0  I»ri\.itr 

□ 

Post -D.icc.il.i ureal e  I )oi.tordl  - 

in  I  'i  r».rn  ^ 

□  \nn-(  Vhrin  • 

l.iher.d  Arts  # 

□ 

IV.ii  fier  Prep.ir.ilorv 

□  \]ri\  nnly 

l*ndession.iI 

□  U  nineu  onl  V 

% 

Q  ('.oe<l  • 

□  ( J ouiru  1  ni  1  \  or  )umnr  ( !(dh'^e 

l^redonun.mt  (!.ilend.ir  S\steiii  ,it  Your  Instituti 
□  Si'ni»*sfrr       □  Qu.irler       C3t  rnnu'slei 


V 


INNOVA  roH  DATA 

N.une 
'Iith- 

Dep.irlinent 

Instifiitum 

Adilress 


□  4-1-4       □  Olher  (Speedy): 


Thomas  V.  Brown 
Asst.  Professor  o/f  Psychology 
Psychology  4)ept.  \ 
University  of  Dayton 
Dayton,  OH  A5A69 


Tejpfjhone    (Area  <!ode|  Nuniher:       229-2714  Kxtension: 

o  465 

ERIC  464 


COMPUTER-ASSISTED  TEACHING  Of  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  COMPUTATIONS 


Experimental  Design 


CASANOVA  Is  a  set  of  computer  programs  whose  purpose  Is  to  aid  students 
in  learning  the  computational  techniques  for  analysis. of  variance..  CASANOVA 
operates  In  BASIC+  on  an  Interactive  time-sharing  system.    The  system  uses 
eight  different  designs  from  one-way  analysis  of  variance  to  Latin  squares 
and  analysis  of  covarlance. 

For  each  of  these  designs »  CASANOVA  generates  simulated  data  for  one 
or  two  Instances  of  the  design.    The  solution  to  the  problem  Is  broken  doxlm 
Into  manageable  steps.     For  each  step  the  student  Is  told  what  Is  required 
for  that  step,  for  example,  the'  sum  of  squares  for  the  Interaction.  The 
student  can  choose  among  various  arithmetic  commands  which  help  him  find 
the  sol*utlon  for  that  step.     The  commands  are  designed  to  be  appropriate 
for  analysis  of  variance.     For  example,  SUM  Is  ased  to  get  the  sum  of  a  ^et 
of  numbers  while  SUMSQ  first  squares  each  of  the  numbers,  then  adds  them  up. 
The  student  Is  an  active  participant  In  the  solution  because  he  must  ^select 
the  appropriate  commands.    Wheri  the  student  believes  he  has  the  correct 
answer,  he  verlfl«»  It  against  the  computer's  answer.     If  he  Is  correct,  he 
can  go  on  to  the  next  step,  otherwise,  he  can  give  the  command  HELP  and 
receive  a  suggestion  about  what  he  m.lght  have  done  wrong  and  recompute  the 
answer.     The^  structure  of  the  steps  organizes  the  solution  Into  a  rational^ 
and  consistent  sequence  of  operations  which  helps  the  student  generalize 
across  various  designs.     Immediate  feedback  for  each  step  ald^ . learning  by 
correcting  misconceptions  quickly. 

CASANOVA  has  reduced  the  amount  of  time  spent  In  class  on  computations, 
freeing  the  Instructor  to  cover  other  topics.     Students  are  almost  uniformly 
enthusiastic  about  this  technique  and  prefer  It  strongly  to  more  tradition^ 
homework.    They  seem  to  learn  the  computations  In  less  time  and  have  a  better 
conception  of  the  generality  of  analysis  of  variance  than  when  other  techni- 
ques are  used.    The  commands  are  easily  learned  since  ho  programming  ability 
Is  required.    This  te'nds  to  reduce  the  trauma  often  assocJLated  with  learning 
quantitative  techniques  In  p'&ychology.     A  Student  Handbook  Is.avallable  which 
provides  examples  drawn  from  research  In  Psychology. 
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INMOVATION  Da\TA 

The  innovation  involves: 

»     □  Freshmen 

(3  Sophomores  > 
Q  juniors 
OS  Seniors 


K)  Psychology  Majors 

□  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Student 

□  Other  (specify): 


Prerequisites  for  students  who  ^^cirticipate  in  innovation: 
Introductory  statistics 

Number  o"f  students  who  participate  in  innov^^t^Q^n  per  year: 


30 


How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?^  years 
Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  25,000 
Approximate^amounl  need-ed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $_Q  

Kvaluation  done  on  innovation:  ■^-■^       '  '  . 


g  Student  opinion  questionnaires 
"  □  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
S  Other  (specifyT^ 

Comparison  with  same  problems  done  in  introductory  statistics 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Svize  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year    *  ]^ 

Numberof  full-time-equvvqjjnt  faculty:  5  /2 — 
Number  of  senior  majors  iri^B||department:  — 2^ 


(if  applicable) 


Size  of.Institution  1 -iSn 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  yeat": — ^^-^^ 


Characteristics-  of  Institution 

.* 

□  Public-City 
Q  Public-State 
Q  Private 

□  Urban 

^  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only      ^  ^ 

□  'Women  only 
CD  Coed 

□  ..Community  or  Junior  College 


Predominant  Calendar  System*  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      □Quarter      □  Trimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

  ^ 

Name:  Firanpls  Caippos 

Title:         ^  Assistant  Professor 

Department":  ^  Psychology 

Institution^  Lawrence  University 

Address:  ^ 


IS  undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

^DD  Liberal  Arts 

□  ^Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional* 


Q  Other 


fy):  3-3 


V 


Appleton,  Wisconsin  54911 


Telephone:\^(Area  Code)  4^ii 


Number:'  739-3681'' 


Extension:  464 
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STUDENT  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY  CONVENTION 


6  •  « 

^  .  Experimental  Psychology 


The  goal  of  the  experimental  psychology  coufee  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  is 
systematically  to  acquaint  the  student  with  major  content  areas  in  psychology  and  with 
the  basic  research  and  communication  skills  that  are  a  part        a  psychologist's  reper- 
toire.    All  undergraduate  majors  take  the  course  after  the  introductory  statistics  class. 
Building  on  the  latter,  the  elements  of  experimental  design  and  its  associated  problems  are 
related  to  the  statistical  analyses  already  learned.     At  the  same  time,-  students  begin  to 
carry  out  a  series  of  experiments  which  are  designed  and  discussed  as  a  group  in  the  class- 
room.    Early  experiments  are  analyzed. statistically  by  hand  while  later  ones  ma!ke  use  of  a 
set  of  elementary  computer  programs  to  which  students  are  introduced.     The  programs  are 
selected  to  parallel  the  types  of  designs  treated  in  the  class.     A  graduate  assistant  helps 
in  setting  up  the  equipment  for  the  experiments  and  also  in  instruction  regarding  use  of 
the  university  computer. 

In  the  third  week  of  the  class,  the  APA  Publication  Manual  is  assigned  for  reading^ 
Students  are  expected  to  follow  the  APA  format  in  their  lab  reports  and  are  given  ^xt^Tfsive 
evaluation  of  their  efforts  on  the  early  papers.     In  each  succeeding  experiment,  gtyidents  are 
given  more  and  more  responsibility 'as  to  design,  execuation,  and  write-up.     the  last  experi- 
ment, U3ually  the  sixth  or  seventh,  is  entirely  an*^  independent  project. 

From  all  of  the  final  projects  are  selected  about  eight  of  the  best.     These  are  placed 
on  a  convention  program  (see  sample  below)  to  which  all  faculty  and  student  majors  are 
invited.  .After  the  convention,  those  ^tending  are  asked  to  rank  the  paper  presentations. 
Usually  student  and  faculty  rankings  correlate  well.     Those  papers  ranked  "firs t  and  second 
are  awarded  prizes  ~  usually  a  psychology  book  of  general  inter*^.     The  prizes  are 
inscribed  with  the-^tudent' s  name,   the  date,  and  the  occasion. 

STUDENT  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY  MEETING  ~  FIRST  ANNUAL  'SESSION 

Haggar  Hall  of  Psychology,  Room  20(H-  Thursday,  December  12,  1974  * 

You  ajtfe  cordially  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  student  experimentalists  who  will  be  , 
reporting  the  results  of  independent  research  projects  conducted  this  semester  in  ^the  intr6- 
ductory  lab  course,  Psycholdgy  342. 

PROGRAM  ^ 
Thursday  Morping  •  >  . 

11:00-11:15     HARBIN,"  T.^.     The  effect  of  xQck  music  on  learning  word  lists. 
11:20-11:35.    SKISCIM,  C.C.  &  CASAS,^R.  Sex  differences  in  spatial  abilities  given 

0        ,     predisposit;ion.  '  « 

11:40-11:55    CANNON,  C.J.  Apparent  perception  of  line  length  as  a  function  of  frame  size 
12:00-12:15  ^  McNAMARA,  S.R.     The  profcessing^of  affirm|i.tive  and  negative  binary  statements. 

Thursday  Afternoon  ^  ^ 

2:45-3:5b        BOYER,  W,E.  ,  The  effe^d^^f  borage  load  on  short-term  metaory  ^  • 

3:05-3; 20     *  MATT HEWS, ^C &  MENCHETTl^  B.M.     Confidence  measures  as  affected  by  grou^  * 

pressure  in  an  audiojrperception  task. 
3:25-3:40        HAINS,  A. A.     The  effects  of  high-low  association  trigrams  and  various  recall 

intervals  on  short-term  memory, 
3:45-4:00        HURLEY,  D.  &  TIGH,  C.  Effect  of  topic-relevant  cues  on  th^  thinking  behavior 

of  normal  and  obeSe  students. 
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"iNNOVATiON  DATA 

Thv  uiiiovalion  invoUis. 

□  Frpshmrn  G3  Psychology  Majors 

la  Sophomores  □  Non-Majors 

t/  jg  juiinirs  □  Honors  Students 

GB  StMUors  □  Other  (specify): 

PruretjiiisitPS  for  sli^ients  who  participate  in  innovation:. 

Introductory  Psychology  and  Introductory  Statistics  courses. 

Number  of  stiiderits  who  pariicipate  in  innovatio^n  per  year:  _ZQ — 
How  lon^  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect? — ±  years 

Approximati-  amount  of'init^al  fundmg  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $ — £L 


Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  pi;oject  =  S  yn1.Vftr8lty~provided  computer 

'  ^  axpenses • 

Kvaluation  dime  on  innovation:  Student  clas^  evaluations  and  informal  faculty  opinion* 

!□  Student  opinion  ijuestiftnnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  ih  comparison  with  nim-innovation  control  group(s) 
Q  Other  (specify):    see  above.  .  ,    ^  • 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 


r 


Si'/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-Pt^uivalent  faculty:  — L5 —  .  . 

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  ^55  (if  applicable) 

"t.  -  ^  ..     .         -        '  ' 

•  -HtT^iiol  Institution  . 

rot.il  student  enrollment  in  1974-7S*academic  year:  8300  

(;ii.ira(.ter-istics  of  Institution  -ff 

□  fMd)Uc-(!ity  w  Undergraduate  level  projjram 

□  Pulibc-^Stiite     '        ^  /  'S-PnsJ^naccalaiireate  Master's 


la  Private                         ^   ^'  »■                  Q  Post-BaccHl.uireale  Doctoral 

□  Urban 

^SD  Non-Urban  ^    "             S  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Mm  only  .          H  Professional 

□  \^nmen  only 

Q  Coed  , 

□  Community  or  Junior  College  --Jft*;^' 

I'redominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution  y 

0  Semester       □Quarter''      □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  (3lher  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  [3ATA 

"  *    Name:    Willdam  E.  Dawson 

Title:    Assistant  Professor  ^ 

Department:  Psychology 

InsfitutYcm:  University  gf  Notre  Dame 

Address:  Department  of  Psychology 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana  46556  ^> 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  219 


Number:  283-7627 
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Extension:  7627 


EXTENSION  TEACHING  WITH  TAPED  LECTURES, 


PERSONALIZED  DJSTRUCTION 


Leatnlng 


Courses  are  taught  at  Minot  Air  Force  Base  through  Minot  State  College  extension 
services.     Psychology  classes  are  10  weeks  long,  four  hours  weekly,  and  carry 
4  quarter  hours  college  credit.     In  the  Psychology  of  Learning  course,  I  have 

I    incorporated  a  lecture  method  and  Keller's  Personalized  System  of  Instruction 
(PSI)  using  taped  lectures,  self-pacing,  unit  mastery,  small  steps,  and  proc- 

^  toring  in  the  course  design.  Hergenhahn-  (Teaching  of  Psychology  Newsletter, 
March  1972,  5-6)  presented  the  original  idea  and  much  of  the  basic  mat^erials 
used  in  the  course  are  taken  from  his  sources. 

The  texts  include  Hilgard  and  Bower's  Theories  of  Leafrnlng  (Prentice-Hall,  1975) 
and  Bugelski's  Psychology  of  Learning  (Hackett,  1975).    Taped  lectures  include 
the  material  in  the  first  8  chapters  and  a  chapter  on  theory  of  instruction  from 
the  former  text.     Supplementary  readings  of  relevant  abstracts  are  recommended  from 
the  latter  text.     Other  material  for  the  course  includes  a  course  syllabus,  an 
explanation  of  the  course  PSI  procedures,  lists  of  terms,  names,  and  concepts, 
discussion  questions,  and  related  references.    Two  forms  of  25-item  multiple- 
choice  quizzes  are  used  with  each  unit. 

> 

On  the  first  night  of  classes,  students  receive  the  36-page  set  of  supplemen- 
tary information,  the  course  procedures  are  explained, -an  80-item  multiple-  ^ 
choice  pre-test  Is  taken,  and  the  first  taped  lecture  on  the  philosophy  of 
science  is  played.     During  later  classes,  students  who  reporj:  readiness  may  take 
quizzes  on  units  for  which  they  feel  prepared  or  listen  to  past  tapes  and  prepare 
for  past  quizzes.     ReaHiness  is  defined  as  students  statiig  that  they  are  finished 
with  a  particular  unit  in  its  required  sequence.     A  student  may  elect  to  stop  at 
any  grade  on  a  quiz  or  to  retake  quizzes  until  a  90%  grade  or  better  is  obtained. 
At  about  1  1/2  hours  prior  to  the  end  of  the  session,  students  who  are  caught  up 
and  wish  to  do  so  may  stay  and  listen  to  the  tape  scheduled.     Others  who  are  not 
yet  caught  up  are  asked  to  continue  to  take  quizzes.     Each  taped  lecture  is 
followed  by  a  question-and-answer  session.     Students  may  work  independently  and 
not  attend  the  scheduled  lecture. by  working  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  final  exam  may  be  taken  only  once.     Final  grades  are  determined  on  a  point-for 
^grade-obtained  basis.     The  number  of  points  obtained  by  scoring  90Z+  on  all  quizzes 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  points  obtained  on  the  final  exam  at  90Z+.     It  is  possible 
foV  a  student  to  obtain  an  A  grade  in  the  course  without  getting  A's  pn  all  quizzes; 
and  if  A's  are  obtained  on  all  quizzes,  it  is  possible  to  get  an  A  grade  in  the 
course  with  less  than  90%  on  the  final  exam.     It  is  not  possible  to  get  an  A  grade 
for  the  course  if  a  C  grade  is  obtained  on  the  final  or  more  than  one  quiz. 

Tapes  have  been  used  in  the  cl^ss  on  campus  previously  and  students  report  that  they 
like  them.     Of  course,  the  p*^^rred  feature  of  the  course  is  self -pacing,  but  the 
tapes  ranked  high  on  the  class  survey.     Several  problems  unique  to  extension  courses 
are  solved  by  this  approach.     Absenteeism  due  to  alerts  and  other  problems  can  be  . 
easily  made  up  with  no  loss  of  information.     Since  most  of  the  students  are  military 
personnel,  the  self-pac|.ng  feature  along  with  other  features  of  the  PSI  are  desir- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  the  student  and  the  instructor.     Emphasis  on  the  written 
word         taped  lecture  frees  the  instructor  for  teaching  learning. 
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IWOV  A  I  iON  DATA 
The  ninov.ition  itjvuUps 

□  Krrshmeii 

□  Sophoiiiures 

□  Seniors  . 


l^rn iMjmsites  for  sludtTit 

Psychology  101 


□  f'sychology.  Mnjcirs 

□  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

B  Other  (specrfy):  Primarily  military  personnel  in 
N  extension  courses 

s  v\ho  pailticipale  in  innovation: 


\ijtnl)»'r  of  stinlentswho  p.irlicipalu  in  innovation  pvv  yuar>  3Q-40 
Hnvv  !.»ng  has  the  innovation  [)een  in  effect?  _J  years 

Ap[)ro\uii<ite  amount  of  iniluil  fuiuiin^  necrssary  lo  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $ — IQQ— (tapes) 
fn)\nM.lte  amount  needed  ea(  h  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  

Kvfduation  (lone  on  innov.ilion: 

Q  Sitident  opinion  qneslionnaires 

□  Mr.isures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

a  Other  (specify)      Pre-  Post-tests;  comparison  with  other  classes  in  the  past 

Ik  ■ 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 


8  1/4 


Nurnher  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  _25_ 


Si/e  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollinAnl  in  1974-75  academic  year: 


(if  apploi^le) 
2200 


Char.icteristics  f)f  InsI  1 1  u  t  u>r|| 

□  Puljlic'City 
0  Puhlif -St.ite 

□  Private 

□  Ur[>an 

□  Non-llrban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
0  Coed 

□  Oommunity  or  Junior  College 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       QQuarter       □  Trimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


jfl  UnderjJraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Haccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

C  Liberal  Arts 

iD  Tea{:her  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Name: 
Title: 

Depart  ment; 
Inst  itntion: 
Address: 


R.  Anthony  Bdwards 

Assistant  Professor 

Division  of  Education  and  Psychology 

Mlnot  State  Ctollege 

Minot,  Northpakota  58701 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)    ,  701  Number;      838-6101  Extension: 

ERIC  ,  A70 


COMPUTER  SIMULATION  OF  PROGRESSIVELY  COMPLEX  PSYCHOLOGY  EXPERIMENTS 


Experimental  Psychology 


The  sophomore  experimental  psychology  laboratory  consists  of  interaction 
with  an  on-line  computer  program  (HULLSIM) .    A  relatively  simple  experi- 
mental question  is  posed  (e.g.  What  effect  does  reward  magnitude  have  on 
the  running  speed  *of  a  rat  in  a  straight  alleyway?).    The  student  calls 
HULLSIM,  which  requests  results  in  accordance  with  those  values,  based  on 
Clark  Hall's  mathematical  formulation.     The  student  then  summarizes  and 
analyzes  these  results  and  draws  conclusions  from  them.     On  co^ipletion,. 
the  student  proceeds  to  the  next  problem,  an  extension  of  the  former  which 
requires  him  to  use  his  previous  results,  picks  values  for  new  variables, 
and  uses  a  different  design  or  analysis. 
\ 

Eight  variations  on  the  same  problem  provide  experience  with ^a^dozeh 
variables,  repeated  measures  and  matched  groups  design,  factorial  design 
and  analysis,  and  parametric  studies  and  hypothesis  testing. 

In  one  semester  students,  individually  and  at  their  own  pace,  simulated 
experiments  that  would  have  required  an  estimated  five  years  of  full 
time  work  to  conduct.     Students  reported  enjoying  the  course  more 
than  did  preceeding  classes  with  the  traditional^  laboratory.    The  costs, 
after  developmeitt ,  have  been  primarily  computer  time;  the  savings  to  the 
institution  were  in  reducing  staff  hours  one  full-time^ laboratory  instruc- 
tor and  in  the  cost  of  traditional  laboratory  equipment.     The  satisfaction 
for  the  teacher  has  been  greater,  for  he  has  become  a  consultant  for 
individual  students  in  difficulty  rather  than  a  laboratory  instructor. 
The  program  has  also  been  written  for  an  IBM  360,  using  batch  mode  and 
punch  cards.  *  ^ 
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INNOVA  riON  DATA 
The  inntiVfition  involves: 

□  Freshmen  □  Psychology  Mdjors 
0  Sophomores  □  Non-Majors 

□  liiniors  □  Honors  Students 

□  Seniors  '  □  Other  (specify): 

I'ren'qiiisites  for  stufients\vht)  pfirlicip»ite  in  innovation: 

General  Psychology  -  1  semester  ^ 

Numher  ol  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:    /^Q  ' 

Hnw  loni;  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  z.  years  , 

ApproxMiiHtp  .loiount  of  initial  funding  npt:essary  to  devehjp  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  6^000 
Apj^roxim.ite  .niiount  needeci  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $3^000 — 

Kvalufition  door  on  innovation: 

Q  Sludent  <»[)inion  qu(}Stjonnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify). 


) 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  12  (if  applicable) 

Si/e  (;f  Institution 

Tata!  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  I45Q  

^t;;'*'^ (Characteristics  of  Institutiorj 

□  Public-(jty  £3  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Pul)lic-State  '  □  P(jst-Baccalaureate  Master's 
£1  Private                            ^  □  P(jst-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urliaa 


□  Non-Urban  -     •    ^  B  Liberal  Arts 
^       .  □  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Kwn  f)nly  .  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 
C  Coed 

□  Community  or  junior  College 

Predominant  (Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution  \ 

B  Semester       □  (Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4  '    □  (Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA ^  *  ' 

Name:  Delbert  W,  Ellsworth 

'V\{\e:  Associate  Profegsor^f  Psychology 

Department;  Psychology 

Institution  Ellzabethtown  College  .  • 

Address:  Elizabethtdwn ,  Pa.  17022/ 


f 


0 

Telephone:  (Area  Cofie)         717        Number;       367-1151  Extension:        286  ' 
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USING  UNIT  MASTERY  TESTS  IN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STATISTICS 


Psychological  Statistics 


Procedure:     In  addition  to  the  usual  midterm  and  final  examinations,  a  20-mlnute* 
mastery  test  was  given  at  the  end  of- each  unit  (one  chapter  of  Welkowitz,  Ewen, 
and  Cohen's     Introductory  Statistics  for  the  Behavioral  Sciences).  Students 
(class  ^ize  of^30)  worked  at  their  own  speed,   taking  a  mastery  test  after  com- 
pleting the  written  workbook  assignment  for  that  chapter  and  receiving  feedback 
on  it.     Passing  all  mastery  tests  ensured  a  grade  of  C  regardless  of  examinat'ion 
scores,  but  had  no  effect  on  higher  grades.     A  score  of  90%  was  required  in  order 
to  pass  a  mastery  test;  a  student  who  failed  was  allowed  a  second  try  on  a 
parallel  form  after  Appropriate  review  and  study.     Half  of  each  class  period  was 
devoted  to  lecture,  and  half  to  a  free  period  where  students  could  take  mast!ery 
tests  or  work  on  homework  assignments »     An  undergraduate  assistant  who  had  pre- 
viously earned  an  A  in  the  course  attended  each  lecture  and  helped  counsel  ^tu- 
dehts  during  the  free  session;  a  graduate  assistant  conducted  the  customary  bnce- 
per-week  lab  period.  ' 

Results :     Virtual  elimination  of  D  and  F  grades,  with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the-  number  of.  C  grades;  little  ^ffect  pn  A  and  B  ^grades.     Students  were  generally 
quite  satisfied  with  the  procedure^,  although  not  significantly  more  so  thaq  other 
classesi  taught  ty  the  same  instructor  using  standard  techniques'"  (lectures,  weekly 
lab,  same  text  and  workbook).     The  innoyation  appears  useful  for  classes  that 
include  a  substantial  number  of  less  adept  students,  but  is  probably  an  unnecessary 
complication  if  most  students  are  quite  competent. 
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ATION  DATA 

rjj^innoviJlKm  invoKrs 

□  Krrshnu^n  (3  Psychology  Majors 

6S  Sophomores  S  Non-Majors 

.0  luninrs       ^  □  Honors  Students 

Q  Sfnrors  □  Olhrr  (specify): 

PrjM  ri| uisilPs%or  students  v\hi)  pfirt  icipdlr  in  innovation: 

» 

Introductory  Psychblo^^ 

\tinil)tT  of  students  who  pcirtu  ifhite  in  innovation  per  year: 
llitw  lonu  hciij  the  innnvdjion  been  in  effect?  3.  1/2  years 

Appi  i»\Moati*  finiount  n\  imtNil  lundin^  necessary  ttt  develop  tinti  try  the  innovation  =  $_ 
AppinMoiiUe  atnoiint  nei-ded  r,n.h  >ear  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  2  


60 


lAalu.ilinn  done  un  inonvcition: 


8]  St ndent  ■'opinion  (juest lonnaires 

E  Measures  of  student  [)erformnnce  ih  ( omparison  witJi  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
□  ( Ither  Ispecify)  '  ' 


I Nsri  rrTioxAL  data 


Si/e  cif  Deparlifrnent  in  lf)"4-7r)  academic:  ye.ir 

Number  of  full-time-e(juivalent  faculty:   

.Niimber  of  senior  majors  in  the  departilient:  (if  appbcable) 

Si/j*  ot  Institution  v  . 

l  utal  student  enroltiTient  in.4974-7r>  .u  adei^iic  year:  


(  iirftth  {(»ristirs  of  InstilutKm 

□  Pubh(  -(aty  S  I Inder^raduate  level  prp^ran? 

□  Pul)h(  State   .  -  D  I'ost -Baccalaureate  N^astc^s 

H  I*iivate  □  4{osl-Baccalaureate'i)o(:Jt<*rar'" 

^  I'rban  _\  .  ^  ' ^ 

□  \*m  l'rbai%  '  T        "  '      Z}  Liberal  Arts 


□  Men  onlv  r--  '  !*^'''fc 

□  Wiunen  only  ' 
IE  CiM'd 

□  ( !i)inMuin-it  y  or  [unicM  CJolle^e 


□  TiMcher  Preparn^ory 
D  l*rofessio'n»d 


0 


f^r-KMiJiui  ml  Cialendar  System  at  Y()ur  Institution 

E  Semrster       □  QuarluV       □  Trimester       □4-1.4       □  (jl 

l\N(l\'A  TOR  DATA.  . 

liepailrrffrnt:  None  (Thbse  who  .concentrate  on  teaching  fail  to  survive) 

Institution;  ' 
Aifchess   8101  Camino  Real,  Apt.  C-317 
•\    Miami,  Florida  3314! 


'lelephone:  ^^Area  Code)     3Q5  Number;  271-0733  Kxtension: 
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THE  USE  OF  HISTORICAL  NOTES,  PERSPECTIVES,     PERSONAL  VIGNETTES  AND  BIOGRAPHY 


IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  INTRODUCTORY  STATISTICS 


Introduction  to  Psychological  Statistics  ^ 

Textbooks  in  introductory  statistics  are  generally  ahistorlcal.  With  few  exceptions 
they  may  mention  the  originator  of  a  statistic,  but  they  do  not  describe  its  evolution 
in  the  hands  of  successive  theorists.  They  rarely  mention  personalities  or  personal 
in-cidents.   In  this  regard,  instructors  tend  to  fit  the  same  pattern.  VJhile  I  have  not 
conducted  a  systematic  sample,'  few  of  the  instructors  to  whom  I  have  spoken  teach  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  history  of  statistics,  yet  everyone  of  them  listened  with  interest 
and  a  sense  of  wonderment  to' a  brief  story  about  the  -history  of  a  particular  statistic, 
a  Table,  or  a  famous  napie.  The  students  in  my  cOurse  areu extremely  responsive  to  such 
stories  npt  9nly  because  of  the  entertainment  value  in  a  story  but.  rather  because  it  hum- 
anizes statistics.  When  the  distinction  is  made  early  in  thecourse  between  counting  and 
measuring!  and  tfie  various  scales  are  discussed,  they  Are  intrigued  with  the  technique 
Xerxes  -used  to  count  his  army:  he  stood  a  myriad  (10,000)  of  men  in  one  place.  Had  a  wall, 
(-with  a  gate,  of  course)  built  around,  them,  then  emptied  and  refilled  the  area  until  his  " 
^       cirmy  was  counted.  Wallis  &  Roberts  tell  of  what  was  prbbably  the  first  use 'of  the- mode 

(from  Thucydides) .  When  the  Plataeans  and  Athenians  decided  to  escape  from  a  .brick*  stock- 
ade in  which  the  Peloponnesians  had  enclosed  them,  they-  Contrived  'to  build  ladders  tall  . 
^enough  to  reach,  the  top  of  the-wall.  How  tall  would  the  ladders  have  to  be?  They'had  manjr  . 
.        men  count  the.  layers  of  brick  at  the  same  ti,me  and  then  used  the  most  ^frequently  obtained 
count  as  the  one  most  likely  to  be  true.  ^That  was  in  428  B.C.  Students  are  surprised  to 
discover  that  the  distinction  between  discrete  and  continuous  data  is  as  old  as  Aristotle 
('*0n  Categories"),  or  that  the  median  is  a  comp^aratively  new  treasure . which  Galton  taught 
to  friends  who  planned  to  visit  primitive  tribes  so  that  they  might  return  with  measures 
of  height. Of  greater  significance  to  the  student  are  those  developmental  histories  which 
put  into  perspective  the-  conceptual  evolution  of  such  critical  issues  as  the  law  of  chance, 
hypothesis-te^sting,  regression,  ejtc.  One  can  follow  a  variety  of  inter-related  issues 
within  p  theory  from  the  non-mathematical  wr^.tings  of  the  andient  Hebrews  on  the  casting 
of  lots  (although  some  forms  of  gambling  were  punishable  by  ^eath) ,  through  Xhe  works  of 
Pascal  (whose  magic  triangle  incidentally,  was  known  some.  300  years  earlier  by  Chu  Shi-kle; 
though  Pascal  still  deserves  owpership  by  virtue  of  his  extensive  work  on  it),  DeMofvre, 
Laplace,  Quetel^t,   the  fabulous  Bernoulli  family,  and  Bessel  (who  gave  us  the  probable 
error  and  also^a  story-within-a-story  if  you  go  back  to  his  earlier  work  on  the  personal 
equation  and  the  famous  dismissal  of  Kinnebrook  by  Maskelyne  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory), 
all  the  way  to  the  fairly  recent  efforts  of  Galton  (standard  scores),  Pearson,  "Student" 
(W.  Cosset  ,  who  called  his  test  z  not  t) ,  Sir  Ronald  Fisher,  to  today's  newly  Knighted 
Maurice  Kerfdall,  and  others  in  the  forefront  of 'theory  (including  some  who  are  working 
hard  to  resurrect  Bayesian  (conditional  p)  statistics.  I  devote  a  single  lecture  to  Galton 
(Darwin's  cousin)  alone.  The  builder  of  the  concepts  of  '"co-relation"  and  regression,  he 
was  a  compulsive  counter  and  a  prolific  scientist He  counted  the  lotjps  and  whorls  on  his 
fingertips  and  eventually  made  a'  real  contribution  to  the  science  of  fingerprinting,  and 
after  counting  the  number  of  pretty  women  he  met  while  traveling  through  England,  he  drew 
a  beaaity  map  showing  London  with  ihost  pretty  girls  an^^  Aberdeen  with  the  ugliest.  His  in- 
tuitive construction  of  r  is  easily  followed  by  any  student  (Newman's  biog.  in  Sci.  Amer. 
'54  and  Boring's  account  in  The  History^. .are  enjoyable  reading).  The  personal  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  all  these  people  and  th^  interactiojis  (sometimes  bitter)  among  those  who 
were  contempotaries^re  absorbing  not  only  for  their  humair  interest  value  but  because 
they  help  us  to  unde^rstand  things  as  they  are^*  When  Pearson  refused  to  give  Fisher  per- 
mission to  reproduce  a  chi-square  table.  Fisher  recast  it  and  published  it  his  way.  We 
may  never  know  whether  the  refusal  wa^  based  on  the  bitterness  between  these  two  giants 
or  because  Pearson  wag  trying  to  preserve  income  for  Biometrika.  (Pearson  &  Kendall,  Hist.) 
•  In  any  case  even  the  tables  we  have  inherited  from  Fisher  have  a  story  of  their  own. 
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INNOVATrOiSj  DATA    ^  ' 
Thp  innovaimn  mvulvps;       All  students  in  Introductory  Statistics  ^• 

□  Freshmen  □  Psychology  Majors 
P'Sophomcires               ^  □  Non-Maj^rs 

□  juniors  .  '  ■  □  Honors  Students 
O  Seniors                         '  □  Other  (specify): 

PrrrtujoisilHs  for  students  who  particifiate  in  innovation: 
A  one  semester  course  in  General  Psychology, 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  ^0-70 
Hciw  lonj^  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  -IQ —  years 

Apprnxinidie  amount  of  miUal  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  None 
Approxwnate  aniount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  Nope —   ,.  . 

Kv.il-uation  cKjne  on  innovation:  .  *  / 

□  $tiijitent  opimV)|i  questionnaire^ 

*      O  \teasiires  of  phjjRnl  performance  in  cpmpkr^^on  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
^    Bother  (specify ir  Mostly  indiviUq^l  feedback 


INS't'jtuTlONAL  DATA  .  -  \  • 

Sr/e  of  Dc^nartment  in  1974-75  academic  year  ^,  ^ 

Number  of  foH-time-pquivalent  faculty: 24.^£ull- time, .  24  adjuncts 
Nuniher-pf  senior  niajars  in  the  departrnent:  (if  applicable) 

St/.e  of  Institution*  •  ^ 

Total  student  enrollment  yn  1974-75  tu;a.dcmic  yftar: — c.  id,uuu 

(^h.iriK  terislics  of  Institution  . 

KJ  F»iibhu-Cily  B  Undergraduate  |fcveL  program 

Publit^-State  E  Post-Baccalaureate  VKister's 

□  Private  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban  E  Liberal  Arts 

,  IP  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  E  Professional  Nursing 

□  Women  only 

□  ComrnHpity  or  junior  College  .  * 

Predominant  (i.ilendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

(a  Semester       □  Quarter      □  Trimester       0  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 


INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:      Vincent  R.  Pisichelli,  Ph.D. 
Title:  Professor 
[)epartmeni:  Psychology 
,  Institution:  H.H.  Lehman  College,  CUNY 
Address:      Bronx,  N.Y.  10468 


Telephone:  (Ar^y;odc I      .  '^^l^^l^y      ^^^^^^  .  Extension: 

212  960-8204     Department  Office 
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ALTERNATIVE    WAY  TO  SATISFY  THE  LABORATORY  REQUIREMENT  OF  OPERANT  CONDITIONING 
tN  A  COURSE  IN  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING 


Experimeivtal  Psychology  (operant  conditioning  laboratory) 


Students  in  the  course  Experimental  Psychology  II  (learning)  are  given  the 
option  of  performing  Ijehavior  modification  work  at  outside  agencies  in  lieu  of 
working  at  the  college  psychology  laboratory,  conditioning  rats  in  the  Skinner 
bo3^.     A  state  hospital  with  mentally  retarded  resident  patients  is  being  helped 
by  volunteers  from  the  course.     Some  patients  are  taught  self-feeding,  some 
visual* discrimination.     Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  establish  that  a  patient's 
educability  has  been  underestimated  by  the  hospital  staff.     The    student  is 
aske^  to  take  a  behavioral  baseline  of  either  an  undesirable    response  (the 
rate  of  which  is  to  be  lowered)  or  a  desirable  response  (the  rate  of  which  is 
to  be  increased).     At  the  end  of  the  semester,  the  student  is  asked  to  write 
a  report  incorporating  the  results  of  the  student's  own  attempt  at  behavior 
modification.     The  above-mentioned  hospital  supplied  Playtest  apparatus 
(available  from  Stoelting,  a  major  supplier  of  psychological  laboratory  equip- 
ment for  the  discrimination  training)  and  modified  spoons  (with  extra-large 
handles)  for  the  self-feeding  training.     Of  the  25  students  in  the  course 
]2  opted  for  behavior  modification  work  at  outside  agencies  and  13  for  labora- 
tory work  at  the  college.     The  off-campus  placeraHnts  are  welcomed  by  outside  /--^ 
agencies,  which  include  two  elementary  schools,  a  private  agency  for  retarded 
children,  and  thp  Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Health. 
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iN\()\  ATIC)\  DATA 
1  fu'  mn()VfitH)n  invt»lv<*s 

□  Fresh  m^'n 

□  Sophomores 
Q  jiiniors 

63  Senu)rs 


C3  Psyt^holugy  M.iioTs 

□  Non-Mdiors 

□  Honors  Slu(ienls 

□  Other  (spe(:i(> ): 


1*1  erequisiles  for  stuilenis  \vhj>  p«u*l  n.jp.Jle  m  mnov.ili 


r 


\iimljer  of  students  who  partici[)ijle  in  mnov«Uion  per  \e<ir:  i2  

II  lu  lonK  hfis  the  innovation  heen  m  pl feci 1/4    \ erir.s 

ApfHMMnitilr  .Huounl  ol  iniluil  fundini^  neu  ss.irv  lo  clt'vel()p  aoU  Iry  t hpMnnovriVion  ^  $ — nnnft  ^ 
Appioximcile  .onounl  neeHed  each  ye.ir  lo  support  on«oio«  pro)e4:t  =  $  nonfe;out8ide  agencies 

are  pleased  to  accept  student  aid  and  provide  the  work-place 

I  .\  iioit  I  if)U  (li'fie  on  innoVfihon: 

B  Siiiiient  opinmn  cjueslionn.nres  as  part  of  course  evaluation  in  general 

ID  \Ir.i«.»in*s  of  sluili'nt  performfince  in  comparison  with  nf)n-mn()VHlion  control  «roup(s)* 

□  Other  (s{)e(  ify) 

*  Lab  reports  expected  from  all  students,  those  doing  behavior  modification  off 
campus  and  those  doing  Skinner  box  studies. 

i\sri n:T!()\AL  daTvx 


Sue  (jf  Oepartinent  in  1974-75  academic  ye.i^ 

Number  of  full-t ime-ec|ui v.dpnt  faculty:   Z 


\unii)pr  <»f  senior  oia|ors  in  1  he  (lep*irt merit :   ,       (if  applicable) 

Si/f  ol  lostiiuiion  1100 

Tntal  stutlent  enrolliiient  in  1974-75  academic  yerir.   '. — ^ 

I 

(.li.ir.M  terislH  s  of  Inslitutmn 


*  □  Puhli(  Cilv 
□  l»ul)li.  State 
B  f'rivatf 
rhan 

ml'  r  l).m 


□  I'r 


E  I  Inder^raduate  level  proj^ram 

□  Post-naccalaureale  Master's 

□  l'(csl -Harcalaureale  Doclo'ral 

S  laUeral  Arts 

□  IVrH  her  Preparatory 

□  fVf)lessinnal 


□  Men  oidv 

□  U  n  m  e  n  o  n !  V  ^ 
B  Cuetl 

□  (jifoinniulv  or  junior  Ofjlietje 


Predonun.ini .( ..)lendrir  S\stem  at  Your  Institution 

QSiMorsler       □  (Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify):^  ' 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


N'.ime 

rule 

|)ep.^rf  menf 
Inst  it  utom 
Address 


George  S.  Grosser 
Associate  Professor,  Psychology 
American  International  College 
Springfield.  Mass. 01109 


ERIC 


Telephone   (Area  (**ode| 


413  Number:  737-5331 
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Kxlen8t(3n: 
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A  PERSONALIZED  INTRODUCTORY  STATISTICS  COURSE  BASED  ON  TASK  ANALYSIS  OF 

STATISTICAL  PROCEDURES 


Introductory  Statistics  for  Psychology,  EducatJ.on,  and  other  Social  Science  areas 

This  introductory  statistics  course  combines  a  personalized  management  system  and 
materials . specially  constructed  as  a  result  of  a  task  analysis  of  statistical  procedures. 

The  personalized  management  system  is  elementary,  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
instructor  manages  all  aspects  of  the  coursfe  without  the  aid  of  prdqtprs.     Daily  testing 
is  used.     There  are  36  unit  quizzes  with  five  forms  of  each  for  regular  testing  and  one 
*^^nn  f(5r  makeup  quizzes^     Each  quiz  is  graded  on  a  10~point  basis  with  partial  credit 
*'l^r  any  steps  correctly  carried  out  even  if  the  steps  ma1ce  u^e  of  previous  erroneous 
calculations.     The  mastery  levels  are:     C,  72%;   B,  83%;  and  A,  94%.     Up  to  four  une^ccused 
..absences  are  allowed,  with  a  2-point  penalty  for  each.     There  are  also  7  6-point  extra- 
credit  exercises  wh^lch  may  be  taken.     In  the  most  recent  semesters,  80%  of  students  who 
complete  the  cQurse  receive  A*s.     Dropouts  are  usually  limited  to  1  or  2  studertfs  from 
a  class  of  25.  .Students  have  given  the  course  exceptionally  high  ratings.  Informal 
feedback  from  instructors*  of  the  siibsequent  experimental  psychology  courses  indicates 
thi^t  students  from  this  course  are  considered  to  be  very  well  prepared. 

The  m^in  innovat€Bn  is  the  type  of  programmed  instruction  used  in  the  materials 
(all  written  by  the  jlnstructor)  used  in  the  course.     The  course  has  about  70  units 
(usually,   two  units  are  tested  each  day).     For  each  unit,  a  task  analysis  was  used  to 
define  the  steps  required  to  complete  the  task  successfully.     For  example,   in  calculating 
the  variaace  by  the  deviation  "score  method,  the  steps  are:     1)  calculate  mean,  2) 
calculate  "each  devia^iion  scofe,   3)  calculate  squared  deviation  scores,  4)  sura  squared" 
deviation  scores,  5)  calculate  N-1  of  scores,  6)  divide  the  sum  of  the  squared  deviation 
scores  by  N-l  to  get  varianc^e,   7)  write  variance  with  appropriate  units   (e.g.,  cm  ). 
Then,  based  on  this  task  analysis,  texts  were  written  to  explain  the  topic.  Almost 
every  test  section  includes  an  example.     Programmed  problems  were  written  for  each  unit 
baded  on  the  procedure  known  as  backward  chaining  or  retrogressive  sequencing  in 
mathematics.     In  this  method,   t^he. first  problem  only^.  requires  the  last  step  (step  7  — 
write  the  variance  with  appropriate  unit>s).     The  second  problem  requires  the.  last  two 
steps.     The  third  problem  requires  the  last  three  steps,  and  further  problems  add  one 
step  for  each  problem.     The  calcu^tion  of  the  variance  by  the  deviation  score  thus 
requires  a  sequence  of  at  least  7  probleme.  ^ 

Larger  scale  task  analyses  provide  the  definition  of  task  units  and  specify  the 
programn^ng  of  units  by  the  same  backward  chaining  method.     For  example,  simple  ANOVA 
has  foui^major  steps,  which  are:     1)  form  the  null  hypothesis,  2)  calculate  the  sums  ^ 
of  the  squares,  3)  set  up  ANOVA  table  and  perform  calculations  to  get  F,  4)  draw  an 
appropriate  graph'  and  interpret  the  results.     Follow|^g  the  backward^chaining  analysis,  ^ 
the  unit  on  drawiag  the  graph  and  interpreting  the  results  comes  first. 

These  task  analyses  not  only  aid  performance  on  ordinary  topics,  they  have 
permitted  highly  succesful  text  construction  for  more  difficult  topics,  such  as  binomial 
distribution,  multiple  range  tests,  and  confidence  intervals ,  which  are  only  infrequently 
covered  in  more  conventional  statistics  courses  at  this  level.  ^ 
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INNOVA  TION  DATA 


The  innovation  involves: 

D  Freshmen 
Q  Sophoniores 
(9  [uniors 
□  Senifirs 


< 


D  Psychology  Majors 

£]  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 


Prerequisites  tor  stuilents  who  paltticipatfe  in  innovation: 
An  introductory  psychology  (developmental  emphasis)  course 

NomWr  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  ye^r:  ^5  - 


How  lonj^  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect? 


years 


Approximdte  amount  of  initiiil  funding  net:easary  lo  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  70- QQ 
Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  S  ^Q'QQ 

Because  our  department  has  two  secretaries  for  40  faculty,  I  do  all  the  typing 

KvcilliHtU)n  cione  on  innovation: 

yCTStudent  opinion  questionndires 
^  □  Me.isures  of  sfudent  performance  in  comparison  with  uon-innovatio'n  control  group(s) 

09  Othg;-  (specify):  Detailed  quiz  records  for  daily  quizzes  to  evaTluate  criterion-referenced 
performance  in  order  to  show  improvements  when  unit  tests  are  altered.  'Experimental 
studies  which  compare  the^ problem  order  with  random,  problem  order. 

INSTITUTIONAL  DATA    .  "  "     .  .  ' 

<* 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-e(juivalent  faculty:  43 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:    100'     (if  applicable) 

Size  of  Institution 

Total  student  jenrol^ent  in  1974-75  academic  year: 

10,  750  (FTE),  13,000  in  attendance 


Cha-ract eristics  of  Institution 

□  Pul)lic-Ci(y 
GO  Public-State 

□  Prfvate 

□  Urban 

^  □  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 

9  Coed  , 

□  ^^onimunit^y  or''Junior  Collej^e 


IS  Undnrgradudte  level  proj^ram 
(Zl  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureatt!  Doctoral 

^  Liberal  Arts 

CX  Teacher  Preparatory  mostly  secondary  level 

□  Professional 


Predcfmindnt  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       12  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  ^ard  J.  Haupt 
Title:     Associate  Professor 
Department:  Psychology 
,    Institution:       Montclair  State  College 

Address:  Upper  Montclair,  N.J.  07043 


□  Other  (Specify): 


ERLC  • 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  201 


Number:  893-5200 
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E^len^ion:  5200 


USING  A  UNIT-Jl^TERY  PROCEDURE  TO  TEACH  INTRODUCTORY  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Introductory  Experimental  Psychology 

An  Introductory  experimental  psychology  book  dealing  primarily  with  human 
research  was  developed  using  the  unit-mastery  forin^t.^    Six  units>,  further  sub- 
divided into  mpdusles  with  progress  checks  and  exercises,  were  written.    The  units 
c<Svered  the  following:  psychology  as  a  science,  the  background  and  purpose  of  a 
study,  subject  selection  and  experimental  materials,  two  design  units,  and  prSb- 
lems  in  doing  research ^with  human  subjects.    The  student  was  given  six  weeks  to 
independently  study  the  units.    At  the  end  of  each  unit  a  quiz  was  given  by  the 
instructor  to  assess  mastery  of  the  concepts^    If  the  student  had  a  90-100%  per- 
formance score,  the  next  unit  could  be  studied.    At  the  end  of  six  weeks  all  six 
units  had  to  \>e  finished  and  passed  in  ordej:  tp  take  a  comprehensive  posttest. 
The  result  of  this  procedure  was  a  reduction  from  13  to  ^  weeks  in  terms  of  the 
time  previously  necessary  to  cover  the  sea^e  concepts  when  a  lecture  approach  was 
used.    In  addition,  the  average  level  of  stiident  performance  was  much  greater. 

The  advantages  of  such  %  procedure  are:     (1)  less  time  spent  leamiflg  the 
concepts,  thus  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  semester  open  for  analyzing  and 
designing  experiments  based  upon  the  concepts,     (2)  measureable  levels  of  con- 
ceiit  mastery,     (3)  more  immediate  and  continuous  feedback  about  performance  to 
the  student,     (4)  the  possibility  of  limited  self-pacing  and  independent  study 
during  the  initial  six  we^ks,  and    '(5)  the  tourse  requires  only  an  introductory 
psychology  course  as, a  prerequisite, ' thus  the\course  can  be  adapted  for  either 
psychology  majors  or  non-majors  ^students  with  a  statistical  background  can 
simply  go  deeper  into,  the  research  aspects  of  the  course). 


The  second  half  of  the  course  was  devoted  to  analyzing  either  real  or 
hypothetical,  experiments  and  to  designing  experiments  which  may  be  actually 
done,  or  simply  analyzed  in  terms  of  design  criteria.    The  latter  objective  is 
achieved  by  having  groups  of  students  work  together  to  completely  design  (but, 
not  actually  do)  an  experiment  on  a  current,  relevant  topic,  e.g.  drugs,  abortion, 
self-concept,  etc.    In  th'is  way  the  student  learned  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
in  designing  experiments.    More  ambitious  students'  elected  to  actually  research, 
design,  implement,  analyze  and  report  on  a  research  topic. 

The  above  mentioned  research  fflepferiences  were  not  possible  when  lecturing 
consumed  most  of  the  available  time.    Now,  it,  is  possible  to  measure  what  each 
student  knows.,  to  assess  the  stxident's  ability  to  apply  the  concepts,  and  to 
diagnose  individual  problems  in  or<fer  to  rem^iate.    Furthermore,  based  upon 
student  comments,  the  course  was  favorably  received,  especially  the  aspects  of 
independent  stxxdy  and  immediate  performance  feedback. 

While  there  were  only  25  stxidents  in  the  course  each  semester,  the  cost 
factoV  is  constant.    Each  student  bought  the  text  ($10.00)  and^paid  a  $2.00  lab 
fee  for  tests,  materials;  etc.    Only  available  materials  were  used  for  the 
experiments.    One  instructor  alone  easily  managed  the  25  students.    The  addition 
of  a  teaching  assistant  would  probably  make  it  possible  to  handle  35-40  students. 
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INNOVATION  [)j\TA 

The  innovahon  involves: 

B  Freshmen  '        '  3  Psychology^Majo'rs^ 

Q  Sophomores       '    '  CS  Non-MajoTs" 

O  juniors  .  □  Honors  Students 

□  Seniors  ,     □ -Other  (specify): 

Prerequisijes  for  students  who  participate  m  innovulion: 

Introductoxy  Psychology 

Nuniher  r>f  students  who'participate  in  inno vat ion~^er  year: 
Ffow  lon^  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  — 1 — >  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initml  funding  necessary  lo  develop  Uj^d  try'the  inniovation  =  $  Q*QQ 
Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  Q.«QQ 

'  \  ^ 

Kvaluiilion  done  on  innovatmn:  '  . 

□  Student  opinion  queslionnaires  ^ 

¥D  Measures  of  student  performance  in  c^omporison  with  non-innovation  control  8roup(s) 
B  Other  (specify):  "  ,    , . 

Individual  discussions  with  the  stiidents  In  the  course.  ■ 

/  '  ' 

LNS'l'iTUTlONAL  DATA  *  ^ 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty 
Number  ofsenior  ruHjors  in  the  department: 


Si/p  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  .in  1974-75  academic  year:  : — 

C-haracteristics  of  Institution 

i       □  Public-City  ®  IJndergraduajle  level  proj^ram 

□  Public-Stale  '  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
S  Private           •       .        -  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban 

*Q  Non-Urban              j  B  Liberal  Arts  * 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  "         □  Professional  ^ 

□  Women  onky- 
Q  Coed. 

□  C:()mmunitv  or  |imior  f^ollej^e  »  ' 

Pre<inmin<int  Calendar  System  at  Yohfr  InslitutiJn 

13  Semester       □'Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

iM.mie:  Dr.  John  K.  Henneberry 

I'itle:  Assistant  Professor  ^  ' 

DepHrtinent:       Psychology  n 

institution:        Le-Moyne  College   .  . 
Atidress:  ^        Syracuse,  New  Yipjjc  132li 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)       (315)^    Number:      446-2882"  Extension:  445 
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THE  STUDENT  AS  DATA  GENERATOR  IN  UNDERGRADUATE  STATISTICS 


Statistics 


Among  the  leading  concerns  of  Statistics  teachers  Is  the  location  of  examples, 
problems  and  exercises  which  are  close  to  the*  student's  Immediate  frame  of 
reference.     The  jtol  lowing  deta^Ils  a  technique^  which  Int^jj-ate^  the  student  with 
the  subject  matter:  the  use  of  student-produced  dcTta  and  stud'ent-centered 
examples.  •      ^  • 

On  the  first  day  of  class  students  are  given  3x5  cards  on  which  they« print 
their  names  (on  the  top  line),  and  class  (sophomore,  etc),  academic  major, 
number  of  psychology  courses  completed,  and  height  on  subsequent  lines.  In 
addition,  students  are  administered  Pressey's  Survey  of  Stuidy  Habits  (SOSH) 
and  Sarason's  Test  Anxiety  Scale  (TAS).    The  completed  3x5  cards  are  assembled 
to  form  8i  X  1 1  sheets  (student  name^  are  covered)  and  xeroxed,   ^^cores  on  the 
two  questionnaires  are  paired  on  a  master  summary  sheet.    Finally,  a  copy  of  the 
card  and  questionnaire  data  along  with  the  original  TAS  and  SOSH  are  returned  to 
the  students.  Besides  supplying  the  students  with  data  fendj^f^e  teacher  with 
Information  about  the  class,  the  cards' become  a  ready  reference  for  student  ad- 
visement. ^ 

How  does  the  stijftent  generated  data  become'  Incorporated  Into  Statistics?  The 
variables  which  formed  the  data  (class , major , scores ,  etc)  are  Introduced  as 
examples  In  dlscussion^s  of  tlie  four  levels  of  measurement.  Class,  academic 
major,  and  questionnaire  data  are  used  In  exefVclses  requiring  the  preparation 
of  frequency  distributions  and  graphs.  3.  Cpncepjts  and  problems  pertaining 
to  percent  I le  ranks,  standard  scores,  measures  >of  dl sperslon  and  central  * 
tendency    Use  TAS  andSOSH  scores'!     5^.  Comparisons  of  student' performance  on  the 


questionnaires  provide  an  opportunity  for  presenting  concepts,  questions  anxd 
techniques  related  to  correlation,     5..   When  clas'ses  ^re.  too  large  to  realls- 
t real ly  "permit  the  use  of  all  student  scores  in  calculations  of  correlation 
coefficients,   10,  20  or  30  pairs  can  be  selected,  a  procedure  that  can  Initiate 

.  discussion  of  sampl Ing  techniques.     6.    After  the  concepts  of  sampl Ing  dl s- 
tr Ibutlon  and  the.xentral   1 Iml t  theorem  are  explained,  students  are  •  Instructed 
to  cut  the  height  data  from  their  xeroxed  sheets,  mix  It  In  a  container,  and 
draw  samples  6f  N=2,  N«5i  otc.    Means  and  grand  means  are  calculated  and,  sub- 
sequently,  related  to  these  concepts.    "Outcome*'  data  Is  lacking,  however, 
__^^tor  assistants  and  students  remark  that  reading  statistics  and  completing 
homework  assignments  are  more  Interesting  when  student  centered  problems  are 
used  than  when  only  text  examples  ^or  exercises  are  given.  Sfud^nt-generated 

^data  has  additional  advantages.   It  Is  real  data  and  occasional  ly  can  be  ambiguous, 
complex,  and  thqught-provoklhg.     See  Teaching  of  Psychology .   197^,  i,  35-36. 
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INNOVATION  UA  TA 

Thi*  innovdlion  mv(jlu  s 

□  Freshmen 
C3^  Sophomores 
£}  limiors 
B  Seniors 


B  Psychology  Majorsj^ 
53  Non-Mnjors 

□  Honors  Sludenis 

□  (ilher  (specify): 


Prei tMjuisites  for  sl.uilents  who  p.irhcipate  m  innoviilion: 


None 


Niiniher  o(  stodertts  v\ho  [)Mrti(  ipnte  m  innoviition  per  year:  SlQ. — 
Hnvv  !nn«  Kjis  ihe  innovation  \wvn  m*effer4?  — 3  -years 

•\p(Mo\imriN'  cimount  ol  imli.jl  funchn^  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $    Q  - — 

♦        .  0  ^ 

ApproxMiMtr  .imount  npfde<i  e.ich  year  to  support  onfioing  project  =  $  

Kv.iliMtmn  duiu*  on  innov.ilion: 

□  Stndeiil  np\^nion  tjiieslionn.iires  "  .  •  ' 

□  Mf'.isiirr'i  of  student  perform.jnco  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
f]  ( )iher  (specify)     Student  and  tutor  remarks  ^m' 


INS  TITl'TlONAll  DATA  ''• 

Si/e  of  Oepriclmeni  in  1974-7r)  .u.ademic  year 
Number  of  full-lnne-e()ijivalent  faculty: 


Numl)er  of  senior  m.i|(^rs  in  the  department:  — IS- 


Si/f'  ttl  Ij^istitution  , 

Total  student  enroHment  m  1974-75  .(T;ademic  year: 


(if  applicable) 
700  '- 


C;har«u.teristi(.s  of  Institution 

□  Ihibljc-Cily 

□  Pubhr  -Slate 

□t  F^rivrile  / 

□  llrl)an 

□  Ntm-Hrban  * 

□  Men  only 

d  Women  only 

□  iUwd 


C8  Und^^9^aduati;  level  t)c<'^ram 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Posl-Barcalfj^ureate  Doctoral 

13  Lilmral  Arts  \ 

□  Teather  Preparalory 

□  Professionfil 


-»^D*  C!ommimity  or  Junior  Collp^e 

-  Predominant  r:alendar  Sv^lem  at  Your  Institution 
ID  Semester       □  Quarter 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

 •   *  , ' 

'  >jame:  ^^ul  Hettlch 

Ii'jjj.  Associate  Professor 

\    Ueparlmeo!  Psychology 

Kistiintion      ,    Barat  College 

Address  Lake  Forest.  Illinois  600^5 


□  Trimester       Q  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 


ERIC 


Telephone.  (ArCfi  Crxle)  312 


Number: 
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3000 


Extension:  3l8 


DATACALL:     A  computer-based  game  for  teaching  research  strategy, 


r 


All  fields  applicable  in  teaching  experimental  design  and 
research  .Strategy.^ 


DATACALL  comprises  a  grtoup  of  designed  game  env i tonment s • se t  up 
around  several  computer  simulations  ranging  f roin  survey*  research 
to  laboratory  exper imeatation.     An  individual  instructor « sets  up 
a  computer  sitnul/at ion  of  a  research  problem 'and  the'h  chooses  from 
among  a  number  of  game  rijle  siructure^  in*relatioh  to  the  goals 
he  has  for  this  type  of  "laboratory"  researjchJ     Game  structures 
already  tested  includ^e  individual  play,  group  ^'parallel play, 
interactive  cooperative  work  and  interactive  Competitive  games. 
Successive  play  gets  students  to  learn  research  design  by  thinking 
ahead  in  planning  the  most  useful  colject  ion'of  <  dat^ ,  analyzinqi^ 
regularities  in  col lected  -data  and  adjusting  research  efforts  to 
take  advantage  of  information  returns  in  pilot  exper iments-  or  the 
developing  liter'^ture  Of  the^  student  research  environment.  The, 
demand  characteristics  of  this  typfe  of  labQratory  environment  are 
directly  under  tfie  control  of  the  insttu'^tor  who  sets  the^  game 
payoffs  and  rules  to  bia^  student  gr6up  behaviors  toward  develop- 
ing the  appropriate  research  strategie^. 

To  orocess  the  simulated  experiments,   a  computj^r   is  neces^sary. 
This,   however,  can  be  a  very  small  machine  if  each  of  the  simula- 
tions  is  f  reestan(^ing ..    In  addition,   if  the  batch  mode  of  Process- 
ing is  used*  to  cut  the  costs  of  computer  use  for   Jarge  classes,  ^ 
lab  assistanta  are  necessary. 

Formal  evaluation  indicates  that  students  like  this  technique  of 
learning  and  learn  at  least  as  mucH  as  under  normal  laboratory 
cpnditions.     In  addition,   introductory  students  become  relatively 
sophisticated  in  >the  use  of  statistics    (one  quarter  of  the  most 
J  recent  class  ended  the  tprm  doinq  c(/ialysis  of  variance)  because 
of  more  complex  experiments  made  possibt^^by  simulation,  the 
repeated  practice  available   (a  motivated  student  might  rJn  a 
dozen  experiments  in  a  week)   ^nd  the  game  environment  which  led 
to  higher  payoffs  for  good  research .behaviqr . 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

rhf  innnv.Uum  mv»)lvi's 

B  FreshmiTi 
B^S(jph(jmr)res 
B  luninrs 
9  Seniors 


Q  Psychology  Majors 
S  Non-Majors 

□  Honors. Students  / 

□  Other  (specify):  # 


■  PrtM iMjuisiIrs  for  stinlenls  who  part w:ipat(»  iVi  innovation: 


NonilMT  of  sluiienis  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:   2Q0  % 
H"vv  lo»>'shas  (hp  mn»>vatn)n' been  m  ^ffect?    6  years 

•  Aiipr(»xnii.iU'  amount  of  initial  funtlinR  necessary  to  devtflop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  11  #  OOP 

Approxim.iie  .imouni  needed  each  year  to  support  onyoin>»  project  =  $  Lab  assistants   and  computer 

time  vary  with  size  of  machine  available  and  numbers  of  students  to  be 
Kvalualion  dofie  on  innovation:  "  handled. 

Bf  Sluilent  opiniffn  (|ursl ionnaires  ^ 
S  Mi'.iHores  of  sludeni  fx-rformance  in  (.ornparison  with  non-i nqj^vat ion  control  group(s)     '  ** 
□  Olhi'i  Ispecifyl  •  ^ 


INSTITimONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  f)epartmenl  in  1974-75  acadeirnt.  year 

Noinher  of  full'time-equivalent  fa(.ulty:    4  «  ^    C7  bodies) 
Nnndjer  ot'senior  majors  in  the  department:    30      (if  applicable) 

Si/r  of  InsI It ul ion 

Tol.il  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  ypxir^  ,1 ,  IQQ 


(Characteristics  of  tnshtuhon 


□  Puhiic-City 

□  VubhC'Slale 
0  Crivale 

□  l^rhan 

B*  Non-l  *rhan 


□  Men  onlv 

□  Womi'n  only 
0.  Coed 

□  CJomnujnffy  or  |imi(jr  CioIIef?e 


Preclonon.inl  (l.ilendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

Q  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA     .      '  * 

Name.       Richard  R.  Joimson 

Title:  Professor 

Department;  Psychology 

institution;     Earlham  College 

Address:       Richmond,  Indiana  47374 


GB  Undergraduate  level  p/'oj»ram 

□  Posl-Baccalaiireatt?  Master's 
Post-|JaKcalaureate  Doctoral 

(S  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional  . 


B  Other  (Speaify): 


three  courses  over 
three  terms. 
(10  weeks  each) 


ERIC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)      317  Number:  962-6561 
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Extension; 


COMPUTER-ASSISTED  INSTRUCTION  IN  AN  UNDERGRADUATE  PSYCHOLOGY  LABORATORY  COURSfe 


\ 


Experimental  Psychology:  Learning  and  Memory  0 


In  1974,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  joined  the  ^PLATO  cjomputer  network,  an 
innovative  computer-assi3 ted  instructional  system  with  many  unique  features. 
The  specific  objective  in  psychology  wag  to  involve  PLATO  in  the  undergraduate 
laboratory  program,  in  ordet  to  coiivey  information  that  would  be  difficult 
for 'the  average  student  to  achieve  by  other  teaching  methods. 

Students  are  introduced  to  experimental  methodology  through  a  consideration 
o^  basic  research  in  animal  and  human  learning.     Lecture  and  readings  con- 
sider the  background  of  a  specific  experimental  problem  in  learning.  In 
laboratory,   the  experiment  is  conducted  by  the  stddent.     Each  student  tal 
the  data  to  the  PLATO  terminal  and  enters  the  data  into  a  designated  l^dson. 
PLATO  uses  these  data  to  instruct  the  student  individually  in  one  of  several 
areas: 

^  1.     Statistical  decision  making  and  power  . 

2.  Mathematical  modeling  in  learning  and  memory 

3.  Simulation  procedures  in  learning  and  memory 

4.  Experimental  design  problems  associated  with  the  data  . 
The  history,  procedure  and  results  of  the  experiment,  along  with  thjb 
information  from  PLATO,  are  brought  together  with  discussion  in  a 
laboratory  report  submitted  by  the  student. 

This  course  involves  approximately  15  students  per  term,  Ugder  the  instruct 
tion  of  Nicholas  Klerniesky.     Informal  feed-back  from  the^lSlrst  group  of 
students  indicates  that  PLATO  involvement  increases  enthusiasm  in  what  other- 
vrlse  might  be  perceived  as  dry  and  boring  material. 
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INNOVATION  DATA  -  >  ^ 

The  innovation  mvolvrs       ,  •  * 

'  r 

□  Fn'shmen                      '  S  Psychology  Majors 

□  Sophomores  □  Non-Majors 

63  JunioBS  □  Honors  Students                  -  ' 

Q  Srniors  ,      □  Other  (specify):                          ^  *  " 

<^  .          •  > 

Pri»reqiiisilps  for  studrnls  who  piirlitfipiite  m  innoval/on: 

Statistics .  *  *         .  • 

**  *  .  •  ■ 

I\liiinl)rr  of  students  \\  hcT  {).jrt  i(:i{)rfto  in  inrjovalion  per  year:  I5 

Mow  liinvj  hiis  the  innnvdtioh  been  in  effect?     ^      y«;ars  .  ^ 

Apprfixiniiitp  iimi)unt  ol  lAituil  fijndinK  nucessiiry  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  2Q,QQQ 
Apprr)xrrn€ilp  iimount  needed  each  yenr  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $    1^1  ^000 

Kvnluiition  done  on  innoviitiori:  •      y  •  ',' 

if 

□  Student  opinion  questionncures  '  .^r^^'^^^  •  ^ 
n  Meiisur«»s  of  student  performance  in  compari^on,.^Kni  h  fion-inno vat  ion  control  group(s) 
B  Other  (specify):  ^ 

Student  opinion  came  from  Discussion  section  of  lab  report  and  verbal 
contact^.    More  time  will  allow  for  better  evaluation. 

INSTITUTIONAL  DATA^ 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  ncatiemic  yenr 

Number  of  full-lime-equivalent  faculty;  jLJ^  Psy^^nology       •  \ 
Numljer  of  senior  mii|ors  irv  the  cieparlment;    (if  a*j)plicable)  Psychology 

u- 

Si-Ke  of  Instit  ut  ion 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-.75  ncademic  year:  , 


(TharHi.lerist ICS  pf  Institution 

□  Pul)lic-City  Ed  I  Jnderj^raduate  level  program 
I*ul)hc-State                          '  □  Post-Baccalaureatt*  Master's 

Q  Private  '  □  Post-Biiccalaurente  Doctoral 

^    '  □  Urban  •  , 

B  Non-Urban    •  B  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teiicher  Preparatory 

□  Men  "nly  '  □  Professional 

□  Women  only  ^ 

□  Coed  ,  ' 

□  Community  or  junior  C'ollege 

•» 

Predominiinl  C'alendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

ffl  Semester       CLQuarter*      □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA  .  ^ 

Name:  Nicholas  C.  Kiemiesky,  Ph.D.  * 

J^^'fi*     ^  Assistant  Professor 

^      Depart  men.t:  Psychology 

fqstitutiom  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  f*^ 

Address:     •  Emmltsburg,  MD  21727 


Tnlephone:  (Area  Code)        30I         Number:  ,      AA7-6122  'Extension:  245 

•4'S9  ' 

A88 


PERSONALIZED  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  ELEhifcNTARY  STATISTICS  USING 
.  .     '    ^     ^  UNbERCRADUATE  AND  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  AS  TUTORS 


V 


Elementary  Statistics 


The  purpose  of  the  method  is  to  provide  a  system  of  instruction  in 
st^iti8>tics  that  allows  students  to:    wo'rk  »at  their  own  pace   (within  limits); 
receive^  tutoring  help  when  needed;  and  acndeve  a  uniform  level  of  mastery. 
Th^  Qours^  as  taught  has  approximately  30  s^^udents  who  have  had-  eith9^^^ga^ 
beginning  course  in  college  algebra  or  equivalent  Ui^h  school  mathetriatics . 
There  are  in  'addition  to  the  course  instructor,  undergraduate  and/or 
graduate  tutors  for  about  every  five  or  six  students.     The  textbook  for 
the  ccurse*  is  a  programmed  book  in  elementary  statistics  that  covers  descrip 
tive  and  inferential  statistics  th rough _s imp le  analysis  of  variance.     No  lec 
tures  are  presented  beyond  the  first-day 'orientation,  which  tells  students 
'^what  to  expect  and  what  will  be  expected  of  them,  and  indicates  the  .amouht 
of  work  that  must  be  completed  each  week  (on  the  average)  in  orders  to  finish 
the  course  during  a  regular  quarter  of  nine  weeks  of  classes.     As  arranged, 
students  can  finish  much  faster,  and  a  few  do  so  in  as  few  as  five  to  six 
weeks.     When  a  student  has  completed  his  or  her  study  of  a  chapter  in  the 
text,  he  or  she  takes  a  unifii  quiz  on  it.     The  quiz  is  graded  immediately 
his  o 

nate  unit  quiz  is  given,  and  the  proc^i 


r  her  proctor.  '  If  he  o\  she  does  not  get  everything  correct,  an  alter- 
unit  quiz  is  given,  and  the  process  may  be  repeated.     Thertf  is  no 


penalty,. but  students  soon  learn  about  how  much  study  is  needed  and  seldom 
need  to  take  very  many,  if  'any,  alternate  ^ui^azes  after  ^.time.  -Scattered 
through  the  unit  quizzes  at  a  ratio  of  about  one  to  six  ape  longer  compre- 
hensive review  quizzes ,  graded  by  the  instructor.     If  ,a  student  completes 
all  unit  and  review  quizzes  satisfactorily    before  the  epd  of  the  last  week 
of  class^es,  no  final  examination  is  required.     If  not\  the  number  of  unit 
andt  review  quizzes  completed  yields  a  weight  of  two-thirds  toward  the  course 
grade  and  the  score  on  the  final  yields  a  weight  of  oneAthitd.  Class 
attendance  is  not  required,  but  s tudents . typioally  attend  quite  regularly 
since  they  can  get  tutoring  help  and  take  quizzes  only  during  class  periods. 
Students  generally  like  the  system,  since  the  usual  pressure  and  anxiety  of 
examinations  in  statistics  are  reduced.     The  system  is  not  perfect,  however. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  want' to  proceed  too  rapidly  on  the  part  of  some  stu- 
dents, at  the.  expense  of  accuracy.     Also,  some  students  feel  thal>  they  do 
not  gain  as  good  an  understanding  as  they  /might  if  they  used  a  regular  text 
along  with  lectures.     But  such  feelings  tend  to  be  in  the  minority,  and 
students*  evaluations  of  the  method  typically  run  high.     How  w^y.  the 
material  is  retained  beyond  the  quarter  is  unknown. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

TheVinovalion  involves: 

laJtreshmen 

Hr  Sophomores 

Q  juniors  ^ 

(S  Seniors 


*   Ca  Psychology  Majors 

B  Non-Majors 
-  □  Honors  Students 
□  Other  (specify): 


Prerequisites  for -studehts  who  participate  in  innovation: 


A  beginning  course  in  college  algebra ^or  equivalent  high  school  mathematics. 


Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:^--3D — 
How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  ^  years  . 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  andlry  the  innovation  =  $Jlnnfi^nder  graduate  . 
proctoM  get.  "problems"  credit;  graduate  proctors  have  this  as  a  duty  assignment) 
Appro)(imat?  amount  needed  each  year  lo  support  ongoing  project  =  $  None — 

Evaluation  done  on  innovation:    ^  •  »  •  ^ 

Q  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in^comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify):  ^  ' 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  • 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  6f  full-time-equiValent  faculty:  ^30- 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  t^e  department: 


(if  appJicable) 


Size  of  Institution  \  o  cnn 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year: 


Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City 
Public-Stale 
private 

□  iM^n 

□  NonXJrban 


□  Mp^  only^ 

□  Women  only^ 
H  Coed 

□  Community  or  |un>qr  College 

Prodomioanl  Calendar  System^U  Your  In^i^lution 

□  Semester       E3  Quarter      Qq>imesteX^D  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Jame:        ^        George  R-  Klare  x 

lie;  -  Professor  of  Psychology 
De^tment:  Psychology  \ 

Instiltfl;ujn:  '         Ohio  University 
AddressKv  Athens,  Ohio  45701 


Q  Undergraduate  level  program 
Q  PoHt:Baccalaureatft  Master's 
G]  Post-Baccai^yreate  Doctoral 

S  Liberal  Arts 
B  Teacher  Preparatory 
Q  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Telephone:  (Area  Codf^  614 


ERLC 


Number:  .594-4169 
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Extension: 


I NDI V IDUALJ ZED  COMPUTER-GENERATED  WORKBOOKS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS 


Elementary  Sta.tlstlcs* 


Object  tves ,     Thfs  Jnnova^Ion  has  twp  major  objectives*     ThB   first  Is 
I nd I  V  I dua I  I zat 1  on   for  both  -student  and   instructor.     Each   student  re- 
"(Selves   a'^  workbook  of   unique  problems,   one  dlffer^ent   from  everyone  'felse 
In  the  c1a3S.     The   Instructor  writes   his  own 'workbooks   fol^  each  class-- 
ratfter  'the  comp  u  t  e     w  r  I  te  s   t  nd  ly  I  dua  I  I  zed  workbooks   to'  his   spec  I  f.l  ca-'^ 
tlong.     Th6  second  objective    is   to  encourage   Innovation   In  tea'chl'ng 
the  courSQ.     The   Instructor  can  adjust  the   Instructional   materia*!  to 
his   teaching   rather  than  modifying   his  teaching  to  f I t  available 
material;    he  can  add   new  topics,   drop  old  ones,   and  systematically 
vary   parameters;    he  can  give  students   no  answers,   some  answers,  or 
bII    the  answers;    he  can^use  traditional    teaching  one   time,  mastery 
teaching  the   next-- I  nnova  t  Lon  wlth*^  little  or   no  addlt^JOiial   effort,  ^ 
Method-.     Tf^ese  object  I  ves  have  •  beerr  achieved  by  writing  a^serles'of 
subrou 1 1 nes   that  use  the  computer  to  generate    I  nd I v I dua  I  I  zed  work- 
books  to  the    instructor's  spec  I  f  I.c5 1 1  qna.     The    instructor  decides 
on-  the   I nstructlons   to  be  given  the  student,   specifies  population 
pa'ramefeps    (means,   ^Tandard  deviations,   etc.),   specifies  sample 
sizes,'  decides'  whether  or  not  to  ^ive  the  student  the^answer ,   and  . 
specifies   how  ma ny,  dec  I  ma  I    placesAvill    be  given   In  the  data.  The 
computer  then  generates   the   student's  workbooks  on  one  half   of  the- 
page'Wl'th  the   i  nd  i  v  idu.a  I  I  zed  detailed  answer  key  on  the  other  half. 
Content.    'Atthe  present  time  the  following  subroutines   have  been- 
developed  and   used:      I)  Constructing   frequency  distributions; 

2)  Percentiles  and   percentile   ranks   f  rom  ,  f  re'q  u  e  ncy  distributions; 

3)  Measures  of  Central    tendency;   4). Measures  of   va  r  I  ab  I  i  i  ty.;'  5  )  Nor-^^ 
ma  I    curve,    sampling  error,   and  conf Fdence    intervals;   6)  Random^; 
7)  Correlation,    regression,   and-  p red i ct i on ;   8)  Correlated   tV  • 
9)  Chiy^fijare;    I  0  )  .  Ma  n  n-Wh  i  t  ney  IJ  test;    ll)/Wllcoxon  sIgneF- 
ranksM-'est;    l2)Analys*'isofvarlance^  / 
Number    I nvQ I ved . .    Using   these  workbooks  and  similar. Individual- 
i  zed   tests,   one   Instructor  can  teach   20-25  students  easily.  An 
I  nstructor^  p  I  us  one  assistant  can  ea  s  i  I  y^a  nd  I  e  40-45  students.  ' 
Equipment  N>sipes5ary.    'These  s^jbroutlnes  were  developed  on  an  IBM 

T5X 


I  I  50  with  core.     They   run-on  any  computer  with    I6K   (or  larger) 

core;    the   larger  the  core,   the   longer  the   un'J^t  which   can  be  gerv- 
erated  at  one  time.     Slnce*this   la^run  with   batch  processing, 
a    large  computer  with  many  terminals    is   not  necessany. 
Eva  I  ua  t  f-on .     This  has   been  used  only  with  mastery  teaching  and 
student  e  va  I  u  a  1 1  o  n  s  «  h  a  ve"^  been^very  positive,   probably  more  due 
t--  to  the  mastery,  teaching   than  a  ny  th  I  ng  e  I  se       Grades   are  a  bit 

^.      -        lower  than  when  using  a  >radl/lonal   workbook  with  mastery  teach- 
ing  since  copying    is    Ijjrrposs  I  b  I  e .     Flowe'ver,  .^tudents   seem  'to  be 
better  prepared  to   use  statistics    in   subsequent  courses- 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  innovation  involves: 


□  Freshmen 
03  Sophomores 
(S  juniors 
IS  Seniors 

PVerequisiles  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 


B  Psychology  Majors 
.  0  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 


Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year: 


How  long  has  the  ir],novatron  been  in  elfect? 


.  years 


30 


Approximate?  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $-|Q0  ,  00 

Approximate  amount  needed  each  yearto  support  ongoing  project  =  $  NOPg^    Tf  students 

;  charged  for 

'         '  puter  t  i  me . 


3  f'©  ^ 

the  d 


«•  Evaluation  done  on  innovation: 


Q  Student  opinion  questionnaires  ;  \      ,  " 

□  M(.»asures  pf  student  performance  in  comparison  with  ncjA-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  ( specify): 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  ^ 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-equiyalent  faculty: 


Number  of. senior  majors  in  the  department;,/    25  '  ^  (if  applicable) 


Size  of  Institution' 

Total  student  enrollnienl  in  1974-75  academic  year: 


1200 


Gharacleristics  of  Institution  , 

□  Pubiic-City :  ■■  ' 

□  Public-Slate      '  , 

E)  Private      .  *  ' 

□  Urban  I 
B  Nun-Ujrban  ' 

P  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
^  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 


El  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

B/Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory       "  , 

□  Professional 


Predominant  Calendar  SVslem  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester  .    13  Quarter      □  Trimester       0  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA  ^ 

.Name:-  Ro:na  (  d  L.  Koteskey 

Title:  -Associate  Professor 
Department:     Department  of'  Psychology 
Institution:       Asb  u  ry       I  I  ege 
Address;         W  i  I'mo  re!^  Kent ucky  40390 


□  Other  (Specify);  ^ 


ERJC 


Telephone:  (-Area  Code)  606 


Number:  858-35  I  I 
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Extension:  281 


A  .PSt<X:OURSE  IN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STATISTICS 

'   •  .  J 


^         .  ■ 


Psychological  Statistics  ^ 

y 


, Psychology  321  (Survey  of  Statistics)  is  an  upper -division  course  designed  to  teach  the  • 
fundamentals  of  statistical  analysis  to  students  majoring  in  psychology  at  The  University  of  • 
Michigan.   The  course  is  offered  by  three  or  four  instructors  each  semester.   Typically,  each 
Instructor  handles  between  35  and  70  students,  and  each  gives  the  course  in  his  own  wdy. 

In  the  fall  of  1972,  a  PSI  section  of  the  course  was  offered  for  the  first  time  at  Michigan." 
The  PSI  section  followed  Keller's  model  in  all  important  respects  bgt  one.   No  lectures  were 
given  in  the  course.   Tutors  and  the  course  instructor  were  available  to  help  students  and 
evaluate  quizzes  during  six  assigned  class  hours.   The 'course  material  was  divided  intb  18 
units,  and  the  final  examination  counted  for  one-third  of  the  course ;grade. 

During  1  972  and  1973,  the  PSI  section  used  Courts'  Psychological  Statistics  (Homewood,  III.: 
Dorsey,  1966)  as  a  textbook.   Since  this  textbook  was  also  used  In  one  of  the  Jecture/recitation 
sections  during  these  years,  it  has  been  possible  to  compare  lecture  and  PSI  results: 

— End-of-course  exam  performance  in  the  PSI  sections  was  significantly  better  than 

in  the  lecture  sections, 
-^3^End -of -course  student  ratings  in  the  PSI  section  were  highly  favorable, 
^ — There  vyere  no  significant  differenc^in  the  proportions  of  withdrawals  and 

incompletes  in  the  two  kinds  of  classes. 
— The  effect,  of  teaching  method  on  exam  performance  was  clearest  for  high-aptitude 

students;  low-aptitude  students  performed  at  the  same  level  in  PSI  and  lecture  sections, 
— After  one  year,  PSI  students  still  outperformed  lecture  students  on  a  retention  measure. 

At  the  time  of  follow-up,  PSI  students  also  gave  the  course  a  significantly  higher 

rating  than  students  from  the  lecture  section. 

Findings  are  reported  in:  -  ' 

Kulik,  J,  A.»,  Kulik,  C.-L.  C,  &  Milholland,  J,  E..  Evaluation  of , an  individualized 

course  in  psychological  statistics,    InR.  S.  Ruskin  and  S.  F,  Bono  (Eds.)/  Personalized 
instruction  in  higher  education,   Washington,  0.  C:  Center  for  Personalized 
Instruction,  1974, 

Kulik,  C-'L.  C,  &  Kulik,  J,  A.   PSI  and  the  mastery  model.   Paper  presented  at  the 
Second  National  Conference  on  Personalized  Instruction  in  Higher  Education,  Los 
i^geles,  California,  March,  1975. 

Linver,  M.  The  Keller  plan:  One  method  of  making  teaching  more  effective.  Unpublished 
Jhonors  thesis.   University  of  Michigan,  1975. 

During  the  1974academic  year,  the  individualized  sefction  used  Runyon  and  Haber's  Funda- 
mentals  of  Behavioral  Statistics  (Reading,  Mass.:  AdQison -Wesley,  1971)  as  its  textbook . 
Study  guides,  unit  quizzes,  arid  instructor  materials  from  this  section  are  to  be  published  by 
Addison-Wesley  as  a  supplement  to  Runyon  and  Haber's  text,  \ 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  innoviiliun  involves: 

□  Krt'shrnen 

□  Sophomort^s 
Si  luniors 

03  .St'niors 


dVsycfiology  Majors 

□  Non-Majors  ♦ 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 


iMfn'quisitfs  lor  slii(k*nts  who  p.irlicipate  in  innovation: 


Ntimher  of  stu^ients  wJkj  p.irl icifjdle  in  innovation  per  year: 
*Hov\         fias  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  — 3 —  years 


120 


A{>pi  o\iniale  .imoiint  «i  iriili.il,  funding  riecess.iry  to  develop  and  try  th^e  innovation  =  $,lpQQQ 
A^pproxinrrat*'  amount  needed  ear.h  yeiir  to  support,  ongoing  project  =  $     2QQ  ,  ^ 


Kv.ilii.ition  done  on  innovalioa: 


i 


,       Student  opinion  questionnaires 

£1  Me.isures^of  student. [)ei^forinan(.e  in  comparison  with  non-inrtovation  control  8roup(s) 
.   □  Other  (specify):  -  '  ^  ' 


INSlTrUTIOXAL  DATA 


V 


Size  of  Department  in  1974-75, academic  year 

Number  oflullrtinie-ecjuivalpnt  facu-lty:   

Num[)er  of  senior  nia|ors  in  the  department:  3QQ 


Sr/.e  of  Institution  ^ 

Total  student  enrollmtml  in  1974-75  ^icadeniic  "year: 


(if  applicable) 
37,000 


ChfU  .icleristics  of  Institution 

□  IMiblic-City 

a  tUibltc-St.ite  . 

□  Private 

□  Urban 

□  N(m-LIrl)Hn  ' 

;  □  M^en  onlv 

□  Women  only 
N  0  Coed 

□  ('ommuniiy  or  junior  College 


PrediHuinanl  Calendar  System  at  Y{)ur  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       HTriniestef  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA       '  .  / 

Name:  James  A.  Kulik,  Ph.D. 

Tiflp:  Assistant  Professor 

Department:  Psychology 

"Tnsiitution:  The  University  of  Michigan 

Adtlress:  Ann  Arbor,  MI  48104 


B9  Undergraduate  level  program* 
B  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
Q  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

5  l.ihe/al'  Arts  ' 
S3  Teacher  Preparatory 
Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


ERLC 


Telephonec  (Area  Code)     (313)         Number:  764-0505 
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Extension: 


PSI  TAKES  THE  ANXIETY  OUT  OF  STATISTICS 


Elementary  Statistics  / 


After  nin^  years  of  teaching  statistics  (otherwise' known  ars  Sadistics")  with 
standard  textbook,  workbook,  and  e^xplanatory  lectures,  I  recently  decided  to  ex- 
periment with  PSI  in  search  o*f ,a  better  way.     The  results  outstripped  my  expec- 
tations.    The  oblectivQS  of  this  innovative  course  were  similar  to  most  first 
courses  in  statistics:   (1)  knowledge  and  un4,^a?<tanding  of  basic  statistical  terms 
and  concepts;   (2)  skill  in  constructing  and  interpreting  tables  and  graphs;  / 
(3)  sfeill  in.  computing  descriptive  and  inferential  statistics;   (4)  application  of 
statistical  concepts  in  data  analysis;  and  (5)  basic  experimental  design. 

The  content  of  the  course  was  derived  fronTThe  first  eleven  units  of  the  self- 
instruction  textbook.  Psychological  statistics,  Tosti,  et  ^1.  ,   (1971),  beginnings 
with  measurement,  scaling,  graphs,  descriptive  statistics,  through  probability  ^ 
theory,  including  the  binomial *and  normal  distributions,  to  hypothesis  testing, 
arid  the  inferer^tial  statistics  of  ^-test  and  confidence  intervals.    Also  required 
were  two  proj ects : ' (1)  a  written  report  of  reading  comprehension  improvement  ex- 
perienced, as  a  result  of  reading  the  same  technical  research  study  before  and 
after  the  course;  (2)  a  probability  experiment  designed  and  executed  by  the  student. 

The  course  was  designed  after  Keller's  PSI  model,  with  four,  contact  hours  a  week 
as  follows:   (1>  content  lecture  on  new  unit;  (2)  review  (questions  and  answers); 
(3)  unit  test  A;  (4)  feedback  on  unit  test  A.     Since  classes  at  Marymount  College 
are  almost  never  over  thirty  students,  no  student  proctors  were  necessary.  All 
individual  tutoring  and  re-testing  was  conducted  durJLng  office  hours.     Essential  • 
to  the  motivational  aspects  of  the  course  were  the  criteria  for  the  final  grade: 
A  ^  Completion  of  11  units  at  90%  proficiency  level  and  90%  on  the  final  (A  or  B) : 
B  -  Completion  of  11  units  at  90%  proficiency  level  o£  90%  on  the  Final  (A  or  B). 
C  -  Completion  of  IJ.  units  at  80%  prof  iciency  ^level  £r  80%  on  the   Enal  (A  or  B)^ 
Inc.  -  Unsuccessful  attainment  of  one  [of  the  above  before  the  end  of  semester. 
An  alternate  form  ,(B)  of  the  unit  test  was  available  far  students  who  wished  to 
raise  their  proficiency  above  90%  and/  was  mandatory  for  students  who  performed 
at  less  than  80%  proficiency  bn  form  A  (rarely  more  than  25%;  of  the  class).         *  ^ 
The  students  could  take  form  B  as  often  as  necessary,  but  usually  once  was  sufficient 
'The  exception  to  this  was  the  Final  (B) ,  which  could  be  taken  only  once.  ^ 

There  were  two  statisticalN  evaluations  of  outcomes  conducted  by  comparing  the 
innovation  group  (N-25)  with  two  non- innovation  control  groups  (N-42)  of  th^  previous 
semester.    All  three  'groups  wePre  taught  by  the  same  prof f^ssor.    On  a  teacher-course^ 
evaluation  questionnaire,  the  item,  "overall  rating  of  the  course,"  showed  a  mean 
increase  from  5.00  to  6.07  (on  a  seven-point  scale)  favoring  the  inhovation  group, 
which  generated  a  t^  «  2.92,  £  less  than  .01.     The  other  evaluation  was  ^  comparison 
of  student  performance  as  reflected  in  letter  grades.     In  the  innovation  group,  72X 
received  A*s  or  B's^as  opposed  to  38%  in  the  non- innovation  group.  -A  chi  square  , 
analysis  of  the  grade  distribution  showed       =  12.^64,  £  less  than  .01.  .Finally, 
a  perusal  of  the  open-ended  form  of  the  teacher-course  evaluation  revealed 
reduction  of  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  opportunity  to  re-take  an  alternate  form 
of  the  unit  tests  as  well  as  the  textbook  itself  as  the  most  outstanding  features 
of  the  course. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

y\xv  innoviitlon  involv^^s: 

B  Freshmen 
,E3  Sophomores 
E3  [uniors 
SI  Seniors 


,3  Psycholu^y  Mi»)ors 
13  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (spocify): 


f^en'(|uisites  for  sjudents  who  participate  in  innuvulioo: 

General  Psychology  or  General  Sociology 


Nuniher  of  students  who  participate  in  inno\  atU 
How  lon^  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  — i. 

\ 


on  pel-  year: 
vears 


50-60 


Appinvfinate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  tu  devch^p  and  try  the  innovatmn  =  $_ — Q_- 
ApproMinate  apiuunt  needed  each  ye«ir  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  Q — 

Kvaluation  done  on  innova^ion: 

S  Student  opinion  questujnnaires 

Q  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  ndn-innovi^tion  control  group(.s) 
□  Other  (specafy): 


INS'l  ri'i'TlONAL  DATA 

Size  ol  Department  in  ^974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  f ull-time-pqui,valent  faculty: 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department: 


56 


(if  applicable) 


Size  <d  liist  It  ut  ion  gQQ 
'I'ot.d  stuiient  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year;  _  


Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City 

□  Public-State 
(3  Private 

□  llrlum 
(2  N'on-Ur[)an  ' 

□  Men  only 

52  Woihen  onlv  r 
^  □  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  Colkge 

l»rednniin«mt  Cilendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester  C 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


(a  llnderjjraduale  level  program 

□  l>Qsl-Baccalaureale  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

0  Liberal  AVts 
□.Teacher  Preparatory 

□  ProfessioUf^l 


I  4-1-4      □  Other  (Specify]: 


N.ime: 
Title: 

Department- 
Institution: 
Afidress: 


Dr.  John  D.  Lawry 
Chairman 
P8y<Aology 
Marymount  College 
Tarrytown,  NY  10591 


ERIC 


Teiephone:  (Area  Code)       914  Number:        631-3200  Extension:  22A 
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TEACHING  SIMPLE  STATISTICS  FOR  RESEARCH 


Statistics,  Experimental  Psychology,  Research  Design 


Students  who  study  experimental  methods  and  statistics  in  separate  courses 
have  to  solve  the  problem  of  integrating  the  material  before  it  can  be  used  in  ^ 
research.     This  course  offers  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem.*    It  combines  the 
study  of  several  r^earch  methods  with  appropriate  nonparametric  Statistics  suit- 
.able  for  evaluating^  data  derived  from  them.     These  easy-to-compute  statistics 
help  students  to  overcome  their  fear  of  statistics,  which  ds  a  major  obstacle  to 
many  of  them.    The  sequence  of  material,  the  statistics  covered,  and  the  methods 
of  study  are  all  different  from  the  typical  bej^inning. statistics  course.     It  can 
be  taken  by  students  trying  to  develop  a  background  before  the  standard  course, 
or  by  students  who  have  had  the  regular  course,  but  hwo  want  tq  develpp  a  better 
understanding. 

For  ii/stru'ctional  purposes,  research  techniques  are  divided  into  two  groups:  ^ 
Exploratory/Descriptive  methods  with  correlational  statistics,  and  Experimental/ 
Inferential  methods.     Students  find  the  Spearman  rank  correlation  easy  to  under- 
stand ^d  to  compute;  a  study  of  it  gives  veginners  experience  in  computations. 
The  course  begins  with  assignments  t)iat  require  research  desi^gns  using  this 
statistic.  '  •  \  > 

Mann-Whitney  U  and  Wilcoxon  T  are  studied  with  experimental  designs  involving 
two  sample;  a  "t  test"  is  ^easier  to  understand-after  a  study  of  these  two. 

Chi-square  helps  to  demonstrate  ideas  of  a  "one-sample"  design,  and  multiple 
groups  designs  based  on  the  availability, of  nominal  data. 

Procedures  for  choosing  a  statistic  are  emphasized;   they  must  be  appropriate 
for  the  research  question  being  asked,   the  kind  of  data  availably,  and  the 
research  design..   Every  statistic  is  studied  in  the  context  of  several  other 
statistics  to  show  their  uses,  similarities,  and  differences.     Practice  with 
simple  research  assignments  help  students  learn  >ow  to  make  appropriate  statis- 
tical decisions.     Computations  based  on  a  student's  own  work  teach  him  far  more 
than  set  problems  from  a  text.  \- 

Theoretical  texts  do  not  develop  t}ie  practical  ideas  beginners  can  more  easily 
learn  first.     The  extensive  amounts  of  supplementary  material  necessary  for  this 
approach  makes  more  demands  on  the  instnStrtor .    A  special  text  for  this  course 
is  being  written,  but  it  is  not  yet  finished. 

fiy  covering  less  material  more  thoroughly,  it  is  easier  to  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  it,  and  more  confidence  for  the  studnet.    They  become  more 
actively  involved  in  trfle  material  and  many  actually  come  to  enjoy  it.  Several 
years  experience  has 'thoroughly  demonstrated  how  effetf^tively  this  method  accom- 
plishes what  it  attempts.     Many  courses  are  availabi^e  to  teach  statistics;  this  ^ 
one  was  developed  to  teach  confidence  -  through  mstery  of  a  few  simple  statistics 
that  can  be  applied  to  a  surprising  number  of  re^arch  designs.     Its  guiding 
idea  is  that  a  few  statistics,  learned  thoroughly,  develop  a  better  foundation 
for  further  study  than^do  traditional  courses  that  attempt  too  much  in  the  time 
available. 
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INNOVA  riON  DATA 
The  innjivijtion  mvolves: 


£]  Psychology  Majors 
B-Non-Majors 
□  Honors  Students 

•  *  Q  Other  (specify):    'Sociology  or  any  area  in  which  knowledge 

of  simple  research  is  necessary 

Prerrquisit(?s  for  students  who  p/rlicipale  in  innovation; 

high  school  algebra        ^     *  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


(S  ^rf^hmen 
Q  Sophomores 
□  juniors 
\D  Seniors 


NuiTilu'r  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  i)er^year;  _6P_£o  90  ^  ^ 
l-h»w  l()n«  has  the  innovation  beenj|n  effect?  _L 


years 


25 


Appro\imate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  dey^elop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $- 

'                            25  I 
-Approximate  .wnount  nm?ded  eai:h  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  

^ 

Kv .^Illation  lUme  im  innovation: 

^  Student  opinion  (iilestionnaires 

□  Measures  oPstudent.  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  Rronp(s)  ^ 
a  Other  (specify):     Student  reports  and  performance  in,  subsequent  classes 


INSTinn  lONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  yea/'  22 
Number  of  full-lime-equi valent  faculty: 


Number  of  senior  mnjors  in  t4ie  depahment:  60—  (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Institutioa 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  ^ear:  lAtO^Q 

Ch«ira(  teristi(.s"of  Institution 

□  Pul)iir-(»ity 
la  Public-State 

□  Private 
a  Urban 
D  Non-Urban 

□  M<»n  (mly 

□  Women  only 
B  (^ofd 

□  Cj)mmunity  or  Iunlo^  College 

Preflomin.mt  Cdendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       QTrimestT^r  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA  ^ 


Undergraduate  lajL/e)  program 
(9  Post-Baccaiaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Eiaccniaureate  Doctoral- 
* 

•* 

Kl  Liberal  Arts 
fD  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Name: 
Title: 

Dfiparlmenl: 
Inst  it  ution: 
Address: 


Frank  M.  Loos 

Professor 

Psycholo^ 

Northeastern  Illinois  University 
Bryn  Mawr  at  St.  Louis 
Chicago,  Illinois  60625 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) 


312  Number;  JU3-A050 
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EXPER  SIM  (  EXPERIMENT  SIMULATION)     THE  USE'  OF  COMPUTER  SIMULATION  IN 
INSTRUCTIONAL  LABORATORY  COURSES/ 


f 


Research  design,  statistics,  laboratory  courses.  Specific  subject  courses 
makes  use  of  tertain  simulation  models  in  the  library,  i.e.,  motivation, 
psycho-biology.  ,         !  -  " 


Computer  simulation  is  used  to  facilitate  the  teaching  of  researfch  design  in  ^elementary 
laboratory  and  statistics  courses ,      Thi&  classroom  Is  structured  as  a  ^'scientific  oommunlty" 
where  each  student  is  a  "scientist"  Ijn.that  community  who  develops  a^esearch  progtam 
with  respect  to  one  or  more  of  the  dkta-generatiag  models  in  the  program\library . 
He  develops  questions,  hypotheses,  'ailidNdesigris  a  series  of  experiments  with  respect  to 
simulation  costs  designed  to  reflect)  real  costS'  and  anticipated  outcomes  based  on  the 
growing  body  of  "knowledge  produced  b^  the  rest  of  the  community.  ^ 

He  submits  his  design  to  the  computer  which  generates  data  that  he  anklyses  in  order  to 
infer  relationships  in  the  underlying  model  generating  the  simulated  Ik^ta.     In  short,  the' 
extremely  time-consuming  and  costly  data  collection  step  is  reduced  ^to  aNMitter  of  minutes. 
Not  onJ,y.-can  the  process  be  repeated  several  times  (six  to  ten  experimentsNa  term  usually), 
but  a  gi^n  experiment  can  be  linked  to  one  that  had  been  done  earlier,  making  it  possible 
for  students  to  plan  a  research  program,  not  simply  to  design  an  isolated  experiment. 

A  supervisor  program  manages  all  models  in  the  library. A  model  is  a  modularized  FORTRAN 
subroutine  that  can  be  added  or  delet;ed  from  the  library  without  undertaking  major  re-programming 
Models  in  the  current  library  are  concerned  with  the  fetiology  of  schizophrenia,  imprinting, 
motivation,  drugs  ofe#leaiming,  and,  social  facilitation.     Other  models  in  psychology  as  well 
as  in  other  disciplines  are  being  developed  in  different  colleges  and  universities. 

At  the  University  of  >lichigan,-  laboratory  sections  have  sixteen  students  taught  by 

graduate  assistants.     Larger  classes  are  possible  with  some  modification ' of , classroom  management. 

The  program  is  written  in  FORTRAN  IV  and  requires  20,000  -  25,000  words  of  core.    i,(  a  version 
for  smaller  computers  has-been  developed  at  University  of  Louisville).     The  programs  can  be* 
uSed  in  either  batch  or  interactive  modes.    No  previous  experience  with  computers  or  knowledge 
of  programming  is  required  of  either  student  or  instructor.  .  '>  -  ^ 

Comparisons  of  computer  classes  and  claases  who  studied  the  literature  on  wljich  the  simulation 
was  based,  indicate  better  research  design  decisions  on  the  part  of  the  computer  class  with 
respect  ta  certain  test  problem  solving  protocols.     The  computer  class  also  showed  bettet 
understanding  of  the  subject  matter  than  the  class  that  studied  the  literature. 

Cost  at  the  University  of  Michigan  is  about  $8.00  to$9.00  a  stadent.  , 
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INNOVATION  DATA    '  -  4 

The  innoviilion  involvf»s         '       ^  .  * 

Fri'shmen  ;  B  Psychology  M.iiors 

B  SopTiomores  '  H  Non-Majors  ^ 

□  lunmrs  ED  Honors  Sludenis  _  " 

□  SfHiurs  ;  .  '        □  OihiT  (specily):  ^ 

Prrreqmsites  for  sludenis  who  piirtjcipnte  in  innovation:     "A'leadt  one  introductory  course  in 
psychology  is  preferred,"^  ,  -  . 

Nu^lMT.of  Students  who  participate  in  innoViilion  per  year:  — 5^2^ 
How  loni?  has  the  innnvaljiui  been  in  effect  /  5  years 

Approximate  aiiiounl  of  imtial  funding  necess.iry  lo  develop  and  fry  the  innovatio\i  =  $  lO^OOO    oyer  a 

pCX^vOd  of  3  or  four  y.f^BXB%  //nn  &o\nft 

i'\upi;i)ximati' .iinount  netuled  each  year  to  supporl  on^omy  proiecl  =  $  44QQ  or  $oJOu  a  Student |f or 

ptircnase  of  computer  tune,  \       .  - 

Ka  «ilu«il  lun  done  on  innov  Ht  ion  ^  .  - 

S  Student  o'pinion  quest jonniiires* 

S  Measures  oTstudent  [)^trfonnanoe  in  comparison  with  non-innovalion  coryj^l  group(s| 

□  Other  (specify);  *  '  '  1 


INS  11  I'UTIONAL  DATA        •  "  • 

Si/e  of  Department  in  I974-7r)  .icndemic  ye.ir  \ 
\und)er  of  full-Urne-iMpjivalenl^  faculty:    %3  7  v 
Number  of  senior  majors  m  the  (le[).nt  nienl:  3QQ  (tf  appiicHi)le| 

Si/e  »tJ  InsI it ut ion  - 

rol.il  student  enrollmenl  in  1974-75  academic  year:    3  ^  » QQQ  

(*hara<  lensln  s  of  Institutum 

□  Publn  -City  .  Kl  Under^^raduale  level  program 
69  PuIjIm  'Slate  .  '         Kl  Post-Bar.calaurpale  Master's 

□  jViv.ile  •  ^  E)  Posl-Baccalnureale  Do(.l(jnd 

□  llrban  ^  •  1 

□  >^N(m-l 'rban  ^  g  Liberal  Arls 

'  Kl  Tea-cher  Prsparalpry 
P  Men  only  {(]  Professinnal 

□  W(»nien  only 
&  Cnvd 

/□  (j)inm  inity  or  )uni(»r  C*olleft(.' 

Predommaiil  Cilend.ir  !4ystem  at  Your  Instifulion 

□  Semester       D  Quarter       [JTrimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

1N\(  )VATOR  DATA 

\,iMie  Dr.  toana  B.  Main 

III  If  Assistant  Professor 

Di'partment    •  Psychology 
Irp.Mfinlio>^       Uni^eAsity  of  Michigan 
Address  3A35    Mason  Hall 

Ann  Arpor, Michigan  A810A 


i'eiephone;  (Area  (*ode 


ERIC 


313  Numbftr:  763-A5A1 
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'Kxlensinn: 


UNDERGftADUATE  RESEARlfia    AT  REGIS  COLLEGE 


At  Regis  College,  the  laboratory  component ' of  the  second  semester  course  in 
Experimental  Psychology  Is  an  outgrowth  of  an  N.S.F.  Undergraduate  Research  Par- 
tlclpati&n^project  In  Psychology.    The  1970  guide  for  this  earlier  project  favored 
"those  who  have  qualities  of  scholarly  aptitude,  imagination,  and  perseverance^ 
jaecessary  for  success  in  graduate  study  in  the  sciences."    Experience  with  this 
project  has  deepened  the  conviction  that  every  undergraduate  psychology  concen- 
trator should  be  engaged  in  a  research  project  of  her  choice -even  though  immediate 
plans  and  interest  in  graduate  *study  may  ^not  be  present,.    This  faculty  member  has 
learned  to  entertain  the  expectancy  taht  young  scholars  will  bring  valuable 
thinking  and  "hovel  ideas  to  the  research  opportunities  offered  them. 

This  Experimental  Psychology  laboratory  component  places  the  young  researcher 
in  consultation  .with  a  faculty  member  who  realizes  that  the  student's  creative 
poltential  will  develop  most  fullV  when  psychic  energy  is  directed  toward  finding 
and  solving  meaningful  problems,  for  scientists  who  are*  most  fully  alive  are 
attentive  to  both  problem  finding  and  problem  solving  processes.     The  purpose  is  ^ 
to  sensitize  the  psychology  concentrator  to  these'#o Agoing  processes  a'nd  thus  , 
expose  her  to  the  scientist's  quest  for  understanding. 

The  pattern  of  student  (development  builds  on  a  term  paper  completed  during  tha 
'first  semester  course  in  Experimental  Psychology;'  \d.thln  this  course,  the  student 
reviewed  and  analyzed  empirical  studies  on  a  topic  of  her  own  choice.    To  keep 
students* on  the  frontiers, -it  was  recoimnended  that  some  references  include  research 
cafried  out  vlthln  the  past  five  years.  ^  « 

•  r  * 

✓From  such       assignment,  conflicting  experimental  findings  and/or  divergent  inter- 
pretations and/or  differing  theoretical  exp^lariations  inevitably  emerge.  Tlj^ 
student's  task  is  to  identify  such  discrepancies,  and  to  design  an  experiment  to - 
help  resolve  them.     In  this  process,'  the  student  examines  various  research  options, 
and  the  faculty  member  is  available,  for  consultation.    The  student-,  is  given  every 
opportunity  J.ead,  however,  in  specifying  the- problem  under  study,'  establishing  a 
rationale  for  the  hypotheses  and  predictions  advanced,  selecting  relevant  depen- 
dent variables,  operationali^iing  the  Independent  variables,  discovering  the  pro- 
cedure and  necessary  controls  whicli  will  minimize  the  effects  of  extraneous  factors, 
arriving  at  decisions  about  the  mfethod  of  analyzing  data,  and  preparing  the  final 
communication  in  both  written  and  oral  form.     Throughout  this  process,  the  faculty 
member  as-sumes  the  role  of  research,  catalyst  -  not  of  information-giver. 

By  the  middle  of  the  semester,  most  students  have  their  research  off  the  drawing 
board,  and  into  the  stage  of  setting  up  laboratory  equipment,  recruiting  and 
running  subjects,  analyzing  and  interpreting  the  collected  data.     At  the  end  of 
the  semester,  abstracts  of  all  projects  are  duplicated  for  circulation  at  the  time 
of  final  reports  by  several  groups  of  four  or  five  studtot  participants.     A  final 
written  project  report  which  conforms  to  A. P. A.  criteria  is  due  the  last  day  of  the 
semester. 

This  kind  of  research  experience  provides  the  student  with  a  taste  for  Intellectua^ 
Independence,  and  its  effects  are  apt  to  be  telling.     Students  annually  report 
their  results  at  Psi  Chi  meetings,  or  other  undergraduate  psychology  conferences 
in  the  tlortheast;  some  students  continue  their  research  in  more  advanced  psychology 
courses,  and  eventually  public  in  professional  jobmals;  some  students  become  inter- 
ested and  participate  with  faculty  members  in  their  ongoing  research;  many  from  this 
course  volunteer  to  be  laboratory  assistants  for  the  introductory  psychology  course. 
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INNOVATION  L)/ATA 
Thf  innoviilior)  involvrs: 

□  Kn'shmer/  *  H  Psychology  Majors 

□  SophomWres  ^  '  □  Non-Majors 

□  luniors  /      ^  D  Honors  Students 

□  Seniors/    *  *  Other  (spetify): 

Frereuuisit^s  for  students  who  participate  i,n  innovation: 
Psych.  ZOl-rZOZ    Introductory  Psychology 
Psych.  315  Experimental  Psychology  I 

Math.     311-312    Statistical  Method^ 

Nuntl)er  r/f  sliidents  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year: 


V 


25 


Www  lorttt  has  the  innov.rlnm  been  in  effect?- 


years 


AppruxnndiP  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  tft  develop  and  jry  the  innovation, =  $    35QQ  NSF 
Ap[)roxir/iatr  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  on^oins  project  =  $_ 
Kvtiluation  dj)n('  on  innovation 


URP 


Vc4  equipment  is  contingent  upon  ^:opics  whicli  students  chooae  to  study 


S  ^tuiient  opinion  (jueslionnaires 
□/Measures  e)f  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovaMon  control  Rroup(s) 
flf  X)lher  C3*p«^<^ifyl    student,  reports  at.Psi  Chi  meetings,  etc. 
student  publications 
.  '       .J  sttident  success  in  graduate  study 

student  persistence  in  undergraduate  research 
IXSTITltTIONAL  DATA 

Si/e  »if  Department  in  1974-7r)  academic  year       -  ^ 
Niiml)«?r  of  full-lime-equivaleni  faculty: 


Numl)fr  of  senior  maiors  in  the  department:  _25  (if  applical)l» 

Si/.e  pf*  Institution 

'1j)Ui1  sloilen!. enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  oDU  


Oharacteristu  s  of  Institulio^n 

□  Pul)lii>(:ily 

□  PiiIjIu  -hi, lie 
Q  Phvalo 

□  I  'rban 

□  Nlon-lJrl^an  # 

□  Men  only  ^ 
Q  Wotjien  only 

□  Cned 

□  Community  or  |unir)r  Ciille^e 


PredominanI  Calendar  System  al  Your  Institution 

□  Sejnester      □  Quarter      □  Trimester      (3  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


S  llndergradLfate  level  proj^ram 
n  Post-Byccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Haccalaureale  Doctoral 

B  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  preparatory 

□  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


NaYne: 
Title: 

Department: 

Institution: 

Address: 


S.  Viterbo  McCarthy 
Professor  > 
Psychology 
.Regis  College 
235  Wellesley  St. 
Weston,  Mass.  02193 


ERiC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) 


Number: 
/ 
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883-1820 
893-1820  ^ 
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Extension: 
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TEACHING  EXPERIMENTAL  METHODOLOGY  TO  UNDE^IGRADUATE  ^PSYCHOLOGY  STUDENTS /WITH 
THE  HELP  OF  A  COMPUTER  SIMULATING  EXPERIMENTAL  DATA  ^ 


Experimental  Psychology 


This  innovation  has  as  its  objective  the  training  of  psychology  students  in  the 
use  of  the  scientific  method  to  test  experimental  hypotheses. 

The  method  employs  the  use  of  the  EXPERSIM  system,  which  consists  of  \ei  computer 
program  capable  of  taking  a  model  that  has  been  created  for  a  phenomenon  of 
interest,  and  generating  data  for  a  given  s^jL  of  vdriabl^s  and  values. 

The  procedure  is  to  divide  the  cla^s  into  t/j(^ams  of  three  students  each.  Each 
team,  is  given  the  first '^phenomenon  to  be  sfudied  -  Santability,  or  what  makes 
a  good  department  store  Santa  Clause,.  Eac»  team  is  given  a  list  of  variables 
relating  to  Santability  (e.g,  weight,  igexJ  race^  degree  of  Xmas  spirit,  etc) 
along^  with  possible  values  for  each  variable. 


The  team  forma  its  hypothesis,  creates  a  i simple  design*,  and  gives  the  instructor 
the  variable(s)  and  values  chosen'.     The  instructor  has  this  information  key- 
pu^iched  and  run  in  the  computer,  and^  retpms  the  computer^generated  data^t  the 
next  class  period,     (Data  in  the  Santability  study  happens  to  be  the  amount  of 
time  children  watch  the  departm|?nt  store  Santa  within  a  ten-mlmafc^  period,) 
The  student  teams  are  then  Instructed  as  to  how  to  analyze  the  ^results,  derive 
conclusions,  and  write  a  research  report  on  this*  study. 


, While  the  Santability  study  has  the  advantage  of  offering  a  model  that  is  very 
quickly  understood,  even  by  Freshmen  students.  Its  disadvantage  is  that  it  is 
not  based  on  any  known  empirical  data.     However,  subsequent  problems  do  deal  with 
models  that  are  based  on  experimental  evidence  existing  IjP  the  literature. 
These  models  include  imprinting,  schizophrenia,  motivation,  drug  use,  and  social 
facilitation.     As  the  models  progress  in  sophistication,  so  do  most  students' 
experimental  designs,  as  the  students  are  weaned  from  the  team.    Also,  students 
learn  to  punch  their  own  cards, and  read  them  Into  the  computer. 

At  the  saihe  time  that  th^  students  in  this  course  work  with  EXPERSIM,  they  are 
dlso  conducting  operant  conditioning  studies  using  live  rat  subjects,  so  that 
not  all  of  the  data  dealt  with  In  the  course  Is  computer  generated, 

a 

Evaluation  of  this  innovation  using  the  EXPERSIM  system  is  based  on  only  tTO- 
thirds  of  a  semester;  however,  it  has  proved  to  be^  successful  as  a  means  of 
teaching  the  experimental  method.     Students  seem  to  like  this  approach,  and 
with  it,  they  are  provided  the  opportunity  to  run  far  more  experiments  than  were 
students  lH  previous  classes  who  obtained  their  data  from  live  subjects. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
Thi*  innovation  involves: 


□  Fn'shnifn 
fiD  Sophomores. 
Q  juniors 
fiD  Seniors 


g Psychology  Majors 
Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Olhf;r  (specify): 


**F*rerequisHes  for  studepls  who  [)Hrtii;ip.ite  in  innovation: 
Introductory  Psychology  and  Statistics 

NonibiT  of  st\j(ienLs  who  p.irl  icipale  in  inntjvalion  \^'v  year:  __£2 — 
How  lonj4  has  the  innov.vtion  bv.vn  in  efle(  I:'  years 

AfiprnxmuHe  amount  (^1  initial  funding  net.essary  lo  develop  and  try  the^ovahon  =  $  

Approximate  .imount  needed  each  ye»ir  lo  support  on^oin^  project  =  $   2QQ  computer  time 

Kvtdualion  done  on  mnovahon: 

□  Student  opinion  (jueshonnaires  . 

□  Measures  of  sluiieni  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  Rroup(s) 

0  Other  (sperify).  General  impression  as  obtained  from  student  connnents. 


/ 


so  far. 


X 


INSTlTUTIONAi.  DATA  '  ^ 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academn.  year 

Number  of  full-time-ecjuivalent  Liculty:   

Number  of  senior  niaiors  in"the  department:  JIA  (if  appli^:able) 

Sr/e'of  Insfitiition  ^  ^  ^cc 

Total  student  enroHmenl  in  1974-7&  academic  year: — L±±J2.  


El  llnder^J^ftcTuale  level  program 
(□  (*ost-j(uc(:ala'Ureale  Master's 

□  (*ost/Haccalaureale  Doctoral 

}' 

^  Libt^ral  Arts 

□  Teacher  Prep»1ralory 

□  Professional 


(Characteristics  of  Inslitution 

□  Pul)lic-CLty 

□  Public-State 
B  Private 

Urban 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 
**   □  Women  only 

GB  Coed 

□  Community  wr*|unior  C>ollej^e 

Predominant  Calendar  SvHtem\it  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Tf^esler       13  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


Name: 
Title: 

Department: 
Inst  It  ution: 
A(tdres«: 


Thomas  J.  McCrystal 

Assoc.  Professor  of  Psychology 

Psychology 

Capital  University  0  ^ 
Columbus,  Ohio  43209 


ERIC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code 


Number:  ^  Extension:' 

614  263--6305 
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PERSONA].  I ZEU  SYSTEM  OF 

4'  • 


INSTRl)j:TION  FOR^STATllriCS  AND  EXP|tlil^ENTAk-p^SYCHOLOGY - 


Genera IfBx^rjmental  Psychology 


An  exper4niental  psychology/psychological  stat  couT-se  (a  six  h^ur  block  of  courses 
required  of  all  [/sychology  majors  and  mioprs)  was  set  up  on  a  modified  Keller 
system.    The  goaf  of  the  courses  Is  to  give  the  student  a  group  of  research 
method^  fyz^om  corijbepti on  through  design  and  Implementation  of  a  project  to  data 
analy^^s  arkd  finally  reporting.    The  study,  the  content  of  the  course  is  divided 
in||j/7^  un^ts  prough  which  th^  student  progresses  at  his  own  rate.    Study  and 


are  pro< 
lished 
resr^  in 
tionshi 
grarni. 
Cture-- 


1;iation  arjK/carried  out  in  a  lab  where  students  have  access  to  calculators, 
^ors  and  i|structors.    Students  are  interviewed  weekly  to ^determine  whether 
ssing  satisfactoif^ily  (compared  with  a  standard  progress  line 
the  instructors.    According  to  pas.t  experience  with  student  )s 
s'  system),    Research  is  currenm^n  progress  assessing  potentml 
between  locus  of  control  (Internam^s  External)  and  success  in  the, 
arch  is  planned  comparing  the  modular  system  with  ^tradiational 
ussion  approach  to  the  same  courses.  | 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  innovalu)n  involves; 

□  F'Yeshmen 
Sophomores  . 

^  luniors 

□  Seniors 


B  Psy,mo1ogy  ^^^^jors 

□  Nofi-Majors 

Eh  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 


Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation:  i  ^ 

introductory  Psychology 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  J_QQ_ 
How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  _2J/2 years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  500,00 
,^.,,s^pproximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  ISOfOO 

Kvalualion  done  on  innovation: 

Bl  Student  opinion  questionnaires         •  ' 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comV^rison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

Kl  Other  (specify):  vAssessment  of  personality  characteristics  related  to 
n  sudcess  In  the  innovation. 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  .    ^  ' 

< 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  _22_ 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  _80  (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Institution  4 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:     11  >500  

Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  PMhli(:-C:il5^ 
18  Public-State 
D  Private 

□  Urban 

•□  Non-Urban  f^, 

'    □  Men  only  . 

□  Women  only 
S  Coed 

D  Community  or  junior  College 


H  Undergraduate  level  program 
B  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
□  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 


B  Liberal  Arts 

IS  Teacher  Preparatory 

09  F^rofessional 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  InstitU'tion 

B  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester  □4-1-4 

,  INNOVATOR  DATA 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Name:  Leroy  P.  Metze 
Title:    Assistant  Professor 
Department:  Psychology 
Institution:       Westem  Kentucky  University 
Address:     Bowling  Green,  KY  42101 


James  R.  Craig 
Assistant  Professor 


V 


Tdcphone:  (Area  Code)  Number:        745-2695  Extension:  ^4 

V 
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USING  PEER  GROUPS  AFTER  "DE-SENSITIZING"  DISCUSSION  OF  ANY  UNEASY  FEELInGS  ABOUT 
WORKING  WITH  NUMBERS  IN  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS'  COURSES  TO  FACILITATE  BECOMING 
COMFORTABLE  WITH  AND  PROFICIENT  IN  USING  STATISTICAL  CONCEPTS 


Subject  area: 

Tests  And  Heasurements  ; 
Description  of  Innovation: 

In  the  first  meeting  of  class  all  students  are^ asked  to  rate  their  feelings  about 
working  with  numbers  and  statistical  concepts  along  the  following  continuum:  ' 


Scared  Uncomfortable      ^.    Neutral  Comfortable  Enchanted 

5  4  -^3        '  '2  ,     ^     1  ' 


After  the  ratings  are  collected,  a  "de-3ensitizing"  group  discussion  takes  place 
in  which  eath  student  shares  any  apprehensive  feelings  and  reasons  for  them^ (such 
as  early  negative  experiences).    In  classes  over  25  in  size,  peer-groups  are  formed 
of  5  to*6  students  sitting  adjacent  to  one  another  who  report  to  the,  whole  class 
the  gist  of  a  15-minute  discussion.  .  In  smaller  classes,  these  initial  groups  are 
aot  needed.  .  In^the  "whole  group"  discussion  period  (about  half  an  hour)  the 
following  factors  are  emphasized: 

a)  Students  in  the  social  sciences  tend  to  be  more  "verbal"  in  their  thinking 
processes  ahd  pleasurable  learning  of  statistical  concepts  can  be  facilitated 

by  treating  "math"  as  a  second  (or  foreign)  language  in  which  some  awkwardness  . 
or  rustiness  is  natural  at  first?  , 

^/ 

b)  The  shift  in  thinking  required  as  one  moves  from  a  discrete  to  a  continuous 
distribution  (or  from  thinking  bt  any  number  as  a  point  to  a  band  whete,  for 
example,  the  number  "one"  is  not  a  point  but  rather  a -mid-point  (1.0)  of  an 
interval  br  band  that  extends  to  an  upper  limit  of  1.5)  is  like  shifting  to  a  new 
grammar  and  again  some  awkwardness  is  to  be  expected.  ^ 

c)  "Mathematical"' learning  is  different  in  the  sense  that  it  is  "ladder-like"  and 
each  "rung"  must  be  mastered  before  moving  on  to  the  next  level  (unlike  history, 
for  example,  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  master  the  11th  century  before  studying 
the  20th  century).  \ 

At  this  point  pe^r  groups  comprising,  students' from  both  ends  of  the  continuum 
are  formed  (about  4  to  6  students  in  each)  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  whole  class 
will  move  only  when  all  students  have  achieved  mastery.    The  peer  groups  are 
.used  as/needed  when  palculations  are  carried  out  in  class  or  home  work  assign- 
ments/bo  rrefeted  in  class.    For  example,  medians,  means,  standard  deviations, 
percentile  scores^  standard  scores,  and  stanines  are  computed  on  ddta  gathered 
by  the  students  on  a  test  construction  project.    In  the  relaxed  peer  group 
atmosphere  it  is  easier  for  the  less  proficient  students  to  ask  questions  and 
for  the  more  expert  students  to  "tutor"  them  up  to  prof iciency  level.  Height 
and^  weight  data  from  the  students  themselves  can  be  used  to  demonstrate  -cor- 
relation coefficient. 

At  the  conclcrsion  of  the  class,  ratings  are  again  made.     In  approximately  16^ 
classes  so  far,  the  peer  group  format  has  been  well  received  arid  all  students 
who  we^e  bel8|w  "neutral"  on  the  continuum  reported  an  increase  in  their  feelings 
of  comfort.    While  this  cannot  be  taken  litferally  as  an  evaluation  measure,  it 
does  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  reinforcing  their  more  positive  attitudes  arid  sense 
of  havirig  mastered  some  basic  statistical  concepts. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  inngvalinn  inv()tvi\s: 


.     □  Psychology  Ninjors 

□  Non-Majors  *  .  ' 

□  Honors  Si ucienis 

a  Olher  (spocify):     Undergraduate?  students  in  Human  Services 
major  and  graduate  students  in  the 
Prert'quisilVs  fOr  sludenis  who  j)«irli(:ipHle  in  innovalion:     School  of  Education^ 

A  one-quarter  course  in  Statistics 


□  Freshmt'O  - 

□  Sophomores 
Q  [uniors 

SI  Seniors 


Number  of  sltodenls  who  pdrlicipaie  in  Innovalion  per  year: 
How  long  h\is  I  he  innovaporl  been  in  el  lei:!  ?  z_  years 


60-80 


Approximal<*  atnounl  of  initial  tunding  necessary  lo  develop  «ind  Iry  Ihe  innovalion  =  S  Q — 

ApprtJ^imcite  .nnouni  needec^eac.h  year  lo  support  ongoing  projer:l  =  $  Q  

Kvaiualion  <Jone  on  innovalion: 

ID  Student  opinion  c|uesl iorfnaires 

□  Measures  of  slurient  performance  in  t:omparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s|^ 

□  Olher  (spocify):  - 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  . 

Size  of  Department -in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-,lim(vequivalent  facuJtyr 
Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department: 


17 


(if  applicable) 


Si/e  of  Instilulipn 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year: 


Characteristics  of  institution 

D  Public-City 

C  Pnhlic-SlcJie  ^ 

□  Private 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Llrban 

□  Men  only 

,    □  Women  only 
Q  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 


Predominant  (Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 
*    □  Semester      H  QuarTer       □  Trimester      0  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


S  Undergraduate  level  program 
ffl'  P{)sl-Baccalaureate  Masjer's 
B  I^osl-Baccalaurealf!  Doctora*! 

B  i-iberal  Arts 

£3  1*eacher  Preparatory 

0  .Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Name: 
Title: 

Department: 

InstiUlla)n: 

Address: 


Genevieve  R.  Meyer,  Ph.D 
Asst.  Professor 

Guidance  and^  Pupil  Personnel  Services 
CA  State  Univ.,  L.A. 
5151  State  Univ.  Drive 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90032 


/ 


Telephone:  (Area  (k)de) 


Number:  224-3708 

509 


Ex-tension: 


508 


PROGRAMMED  INSTRUCTION  OF"  STATISTICS  AND  THE  PROBLEM  OF  SELF-DISCIPLINE 


Behavioral  Statistics 


After  teaching  behavioral  statistics  for  several  years,  one  is  made  acutely 
aware  of  two  basic  prdblema  related  to  this  course: 

•    (1)  each  class  exhibits  a  wide  range  of  individual  differences  with  respect* 
to  basic  mathematical  skills,  and, 

(2)  .a  large'number  of  students,  with  adequate  preparation  in  math,  have 
nevertheless  developed  a  degraded  self-image  with  respect  to  their  abilities  in  that 
area.     Both  of  these  problems  can  be  corrected  to  some  extent  by  self-paced  programmed 
instruction.    Slower  students  are  not  forced  to^ maintain  the  more  rapid  pace  of^the 
restt  of  the  class,  and  faster  students  are  not  held  back  by  the  instructor's  considera- 
tion of  the  slower  students.    Self-confidence  can  be  developed  and  maintained  by  the 
nature  of  programmed  material,  i.e.  6mall  incremental  steps  with  a  high  probability 
of  success. 

We  have  recently  conducted  an  individualized-programmed  course  in  "Psychological 
Statistics"  with  an  encouraging  degree  of  success.    The  program  used  was  published  by 
individual  Learning  Systems,  Inc.  of  San  Rafael,  California.-  Except  for  some  typq- 
graphical  errors  (hopefully  now  corrected),  the  course  was  well-written  and  covered 
all  major  aspects  of  behavioral  statistics  through  analysis-of -variance  techniques. 
One  undergraduate  student  who  had  completed  the  lecture  course  and  had  worked  through 
the  program  material  served  as  the  course  proctor  by  grading  exams  and  giving  immediate 
feedback  where  he  felt  competent  to  do  so.    The  course  instructor  did  not  meet^classes 
but  set  aside  two  hours  each  day  for  individual  student  counseling.    Grades  were  deter- 
mined by  the  nuii±>er  of  uffits  of  thfe  program  completed  and  performance  on  a  final  exam. 
At  the  end  oic  the  course,  eacK  student  (N=50)  was  interviewed  for  his  or  her  reaction 

to  the  course.  .  <^       •    «  , 

Most  students  (79Z)  felt  they  learned  more  from  this  method  of  instruction  than 
•  they  would  have  under  the  usual  lecture  method  whereas  10%  felt  they  learned  less. 
None  of  the  students  thought  that  the  amount  of  work  required  was  less  than  usual  but 
25%  thought  the  amount  of  work  necessary  was^'excessive •     In  re^onse  to  the  question, 
"What  aspect  of  the  course  did  you  like, least"  the,  only  response  given  by  more  than  one 
student  was  "too .much  time  required  for  .study,"    In  response  to  the  question,  "What 
aspect  of  the  course  did  you  like  best"  most  responses  centered  on  the  themes  of  self- 
pacing,  the  requirement  for  self-discipline,  and  a  sense  of  personal  accomplishment. 
This  positive  aspect  of  the  course  also  proved  to  be  a  negative  aspect:  for  some  students 
Averaged  over  a  three  year  period,  the  usual  withdrawal  rate  for  the  statistics  course 
is  4%.     In  the  programmed  course,  22%  of  the  students  withdrew.    Interviews  with  these 
students  indicated  that  they  lacked  the  self-discipline  necessary  to  complete  the 
course  in  the  absence  of  some  sort  of  structure  iitiposed  by  the  teacher  (announced 
exams,  emphasis  on  certain  material  in  the  text,  etc.). 

One  must  conclude  that  this  method  of  instruction  is  highly  beneficial  for  moat 
students  at  least  in  soma  courses.    On  the  other  hand,  many  students  present  certain 
problems  that  preclude  their  successful  completion  of  a  programmed-lndividualized 
course  of  inst^ruction  and  indicate  a  need  for  counseling  and/or  better  preparation  in 
developing  more  effective  study  habits. 
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INNOVATION  DA  FA 

The  innovdliiui  mvuUt  s. 

□  ^pshmj'n 

£1  Sophomcires 

^  juniors 

p  Seniors 


Q  Psycholojjy  Majors 
Q  NiHi-Mnjops 

□  I  loiux  s  Si  udiMits 

□  OlluT  (specily): 


Prere(]uisiles  lor  slutlnnls  who  j)artM:ifj.Hr  in  iiiiiovulion: 
None 

Number  of  stutli-nts  who  participalr  in  innovalion  \)rv  yvav:  ^q.^^^  ^  continuing  program) 


H»»w  lonj»  has  thf  inncivation  been  in  t'ltifct  •*  ^  years  , 


Appru\iii)ate  ainounl  t»l  initial  lundinj^  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  $100  (assistant) 
Appioviniale  amount  needed  .eadi  year  to  support  (mj^oin^  project  =  $  $ » 

'  .    .  '        '  /'  , 

alualron  done  »)n  innoval ion:  *  -*  '  . 

£]  Student  opinion  cjuestionnaires  ^  \ 

^  Metjsures  ol  student  perlorniiince  m  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  ^roupls) 
^      □  Other  (specify):  ^ 


INSTITUTIONAL  DA  TA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  yetir 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  — 3,75 

Number  of  senior  ma)ors  in  the  depiirtment:  ^35 —  (if  applicable) 

Si/i'  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollnnent  m  1974-75  academic  year:  3458  


(^haract£rLSlu;s  of  Institution 

□  Pid)lic-(:itv 
£]  Public-State 

□  Private 

□  Urban 

f]  Non-l  'rban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
B(  Coed 

□  Comnumity  or  |unior  Colle^^e 


jE3  !  fnderKraduate  level  proj^rani 
^  Post-Haccalaureate  Master's 

□  Posl-Baccalaureate  Doi;loral 

^  I.djer.il  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatc)ry 

□  Professional 


I're(l(miinant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      ■  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:    Clautife  R.  Miller 
ritle:     Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Depart  nient:p3ychology 
Institution:  Georgia  College 
Address:     Milledgeville ,  Georgia  f  31061 


□  Other  (Specify): 


ERLC 


relrphonp:  (Area  Ci>de) 


912 


NumbHr; 


453-4574 
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Extension: 


A  COMPARISON  OP  LECTURES,  INTERVIEWS,  AND  DISCUSSIONS  IN  TEACHING  » RESEARCH  , 
DESIGN  SKILLS 


\ 


'J 

Experimental  Design 


This  description  Is  divided  Into  (a)  an  abstract  of  the  research  evaluation 
and  (b)  practical  application.  ^  ' 

The  effectiveness  of  three  methods  (lecture,  discussion,  and  Interview)  In 
teaching  research  design  principles  was  assessed.    These  three  techniques, 
selected  because  they  vary  In  the  amount  of  verbal  response  they  generate  In 
students,  were  compared  In  a  three-week  behavioral  science  statistics  course. 
In  addition  to  computational  skills,  each  of  the  24 ^undergraduate  subjects  were 
taught  the  logic  of  experimental  design.     Subjects  received  one-third  of  their 
training  by  each  teaching  method  with  the  order  of  methods  counter-balanced  over 
subjects.     Interviews  were  conducted  on  a  one-to-one  basis;  discussions  and 
lectures  were  In  groups  of  eight.     Interviews  were  kept  In  the  same  time  con- 
straints as  the  other  methods  by  restricting  each  Interview  to  fifteen  minutes 
and  by  using  a  student  proctor  to  conduct  half  the  Interviews. 

Students  received  the  highest  scores  on  experimental  design  tests  when  trained 
i  by  Interview  and  the  lowest  scores  following  a  week  In  a  discussion  section. 

Lectures  were  little  better  than  discussion  except  for  the  topic  of  factorial 
designs.     The  student  interviewer  was  almost  as  effective  as  the  Instructor  Indi- 
cating that  Interview  teaching  could  be  economically  competitive  with  lecture 
sections. 

The  major  pedagogical  advantage  of  the  interview  is  the  number  of  concentrated 
interactions  that  are  possible.     In  a  class  of  24,  meeting  three  days  a  week, 
an  instructor  and  one  well  trained  proctor  can  intensively  and  effectively  inter- 
view each  student  once  a  week.     Articulate  student  responding  can  be  shaped 
by  the  use  of  prompts,  fading,  and  contingent  reinforcement.  Gradually 
the  student  acqi^lres  the  necessary  verbal  repertdlre  to  discuss  a  technical  area 
fluently.     Competing  emotional  responses  are  reduced  or  extinguished  and  a  larger 
and  larger  proportion  of  the  interview  is  devoted  to  the  behavior  of  the  student 
and  less  and  less  to  that  of  the  interviewer.     In  ,sum,  the  interview  permits 
•  maximal  application  of  the  principles  known  to  modify  behavior. 

It  is  sometimes  helpful  to  provide  students  with  the  questions  to  be  asked 
before  the  first  few  interviews.     Sometimes  a  list  of  the  topics  to  be 
covered  In  the  interview  is  sufficient.     In  either  case,  these  procedures  must 
-   be  faded  fairly  rapidly  to  preclude'^  excessive  dependence  on  prompts  from  the 
interviewer.  * 
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INNOVATION  [JATA  • 
Thr  innovciUon  mvcilves. 

□  Freshmen 

□  Snphnmnrc^s 

B  liiiuors  * 

□  Srmurs  . 


O  Psychology  Majors 
y ,  □  Non-Majors 

□  fionors  Sluclrnls 

□  Other  (specify): 


f*n*nM|uisjtrs  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 
General  Psychology 


Nuini)t*r  «i(  students  who  partit;ipate  in  innovation  per  year: 
How  long  has  thf  innovation  been  in  effect?  years 


60 


•'A()prnMm.iti'  amount  nl  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $_Q  

Appi  oxini.itr  amount  needed  en(  h  year  to  support  ongoing  proje(^l  =  $_Q   • 

Kvcdn.ilion  (lon(»  on  innovation: 

□  Sl.udrht  opinion  que^tionnaire.s 

£J  MtMsuri's  of  sjudent  perlormance  in  c{)niparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Othrr  (specify). 


INSTiTlfTIONAL  DATA  ' 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Niiinher  of  full-t ime-equivalenl  faculty; 


Nomher  of  senior  majors  in  ihe  department: 


35 


(il  applicable) 


Si/f  <d  Inst itulion 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year: 


1700 


C!harar  lenshcs  of  Institution 

□  Pul)hc-(:ity 

□  Puhlw  -Stale 
CJ  Private 

□  Urban 

□  Non- Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 

□  Coed 

□  Community  or  junior  College 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  institution 

(Jl  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       0  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


□  llnderRratkjate  level  program 
O  Post -Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Pnst-Baccalaureale  Doctoral 

Q  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 
'  □  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Name: 
Title: 

Department: 
Institution: 
''Address: 


Drv,  Albert  Prince 
Chairperson 
Psychology  Dept» 
Marietta  College 
Marietta,  Ohio  4575q^ 


Telephone:  (Area  (!ode)  614 


Number: 


373-5668 
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Exlenaion:  ' 
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TEACHING  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STATISTICS  WITH  AND  WITHOUT 

A  TEXTBOOK 


Psychological  Statistics 


-19 

The  purpose  is  to  conduct  the  uridergraduat:^  course  in  psychological 
statistics  in  two  ways:     once  the  course  is  taught  without  the  use 
^of  a  textbook,  i.e.,  the  students  are  told  "that  there  is  no  particular, 
text  for  the  course  but  they  may  use  one  on  their  own,  either  by 
borrowing  one  from  the-  University  Library  or  by  purchasing- one.  The 
selection  depends  on  them  entirely.    The  material  covered  is  listed 
in  a  detailed  4-page  syllabus  and^is  covered  in  lectures  and  discussions, 
exercises,  and  demonstrations  during  the  semester  by  the  sartie 
ins  true  tor. 

The  study  is  conducted  in  situ,  but  the  quizzes  and  exaAiinations 
are  comparable.     During  another  semester  the  same  course  is  conducted 
in  about  the  &ame  way  by  the  same  instructor  except  that,  he  selects 
a  textb9ok  and  makes  it  a  required  reading.    The  syllabus  is  the  same 
and  the  material  is  covered-  through  lectutes  and  discussions,  exercises, 
and  demonstrations.     Selection  of  subjects  depends  on  whoever  registers 
for  the  course  during  the  two  semesters. 

Results:     The  first  part  of  the  study  was  completed  during  the  ^ 
1st  semester  of  1974-75,  and  the  second  part  will  be  conducted  during 
the  1st  semester  of  1975-76.     The  study  Is,  therefore,  only  half 
done  as  of  now. 
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iNNOVA  l  inN  DATA 
Th»»  innnValiDn  involves 

□  Kits  h  men 
Siiphnmores 

•XX  lunitirs 

□  Seniors 


S)  Psychology  M.ij(»rs 

□  Non-Miijors 

□  lUmors  Slmlenls 

□  Other  (spet  ilv  |. . 


I»rere(iinsi(es  l(»r  shHienls  vvhii  p.irl ic'ifJ.ile  in  innoviilum: 

Completion  of  the  introductory  psychology  courfee., 

35 

Number  of  slucienis  who  pdrliuipate  m  innov.ihon  per  s^w,   

Hc»vv  lon^  hMS  the  innoviitjon  been  in  pfle»  I    _one_  yen* 

ANproMOMte  ,.mounl  of  miluiUlondin^  nec  ess,u  >  tg  develop  and  try  the  mnov.ilion  =  sJ^OrP^ 

'  .    <t  100.00 

Apiiroxim.ite  .tniouni  needed  e.ndi  yn.ir  to  siipjjorl  on^^oin^i  pro|eul  3>-_  

Kv.iluiiljon  dorw  on  innovation: 

Qcsitident  opinion  qunslionnnires  i^.,.„f..» 
DCMtMsores  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  Rroup|s| 

-  □  Other  I  specify  I 


INA  1!  rilTfONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  m  1974-75  academic  year  £^ 

Number  of  full-time-equivalenl  faculty:   . 

Number  of  senior  m.iiors  in  the  department: — £_ 


Si/e  of^nstitution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  ^icademic  ye 


if  applicable) 

12.000 

ar:       >  — . — 


C  :b.iraclerisli(:s  of  Inst  it  iil  lf)n 

□  Pubbr-City 

□  Public-State 


KXPrivati^ 
Q  llrba^ 


□  Non-(  rbarv 

□  Mrm  only 

omen  only 
XX  Coed 

□  Commimitv  or  funuvr  Cidle^e 

Prrdoniin.iiil  Calendar  System  at  Your  Insl/lution 

E  Semester       □  Quarter  Trimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:         M.  Y.  Quereshi 
f  itb-r  Professor  and  Chairman 

Department:  Department  of  Psychology 
Institution:    Marquette  University 
Ad^^reHs:        617  N.  13th  Street 

Milwaukee »  Wisconsin  53233 


2^  llnderKraduHte  level  program 
'XX  Post'-Haccalauhfalu  Master  s 
3S  Posl-Haccabiureate  Doctor.il 

©'Liberal  Arts 
□  Tracher  Preparatory 

Professional  -  — 


□  Other  fSpecifyl: 


EKLC 


Telephone:  lArea  Code)  Number:  224-7198 

515 


514 


Extension:     (0^"*^^  ^ial  Syptem) 


1 


/ 

A  LABORATORY  WITH  A  PSI  COURSE 


> 


^  Supplemental  Psychology 


P 

/ 


Ray,  W.S*,  Simple  Experiments  In  Psychology,  N.  Y.OBehavloral  Pub  1 1  cat  Ions  1973. 

Since  these  experiments  are 'written  for  teachers  who  know  nothing  about  laboratorlfip, 
each  is  written  to  be  carried  out  by  students  without  a  teacher,  I.e.  by  the 
students  alone,  with  no  teacher  around.  The  experiments  can  be  done  In  any  sequence 
except- that  the?  student  should  be  advised  to  read  the  student's  Introduction  first. 

The  last  experiment  In  the  book  (tf9)  requires  several  students  ~  perhaps  eight  or 
ten.  V 

The  equipment  Is  simple  except  for  a  slide  projector  and  a  16  mm  :moyle 

prdjector  -  silent ►  •  *  • 


J* 
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INNOVA  i  iON  J)A  rA 
Thv  innovtilion  involves 

□  KrrshWnen  .  □  Psy(;h()lr)Ky  M.ijors 

□  Sophomores  ^  □  Non-Mi»jors 

□  |unit)rs  □  Honors  Students 

□  Seniors  03  Other  (spedfy):  anyone 

Preretjuisiles  for  sluilenis  who  piirticipale  in  innoviilion; 
NONE  AS  YET 

Number  .if  students  who  |>artn:ipHtt?  in  innoviitiim  per  year:  _LJ?§^^  "^^^ 
Mow  lon^  has  th>  innovatipn  been  in Cflect?   years 

Appi^iviiiialr  .imount  of  initial  funilin>4  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  ij^novalion  =  $5.00  (plu8  .the  tape 

,   ,      ,  .  .    fl.  ^  recorder  and  projector) 

AppfnxiMMte  amounl  needed  each  year  tcj  support  onj^om^  pro|ect  =     5,00 — 

Kv.dualion  ilone  on  innovation: 

□  StUilent  opinion  (piestionnairi's  '  ^ 
*    □  Measures  of  student  perfonnani.e  in  comparison  with  n(m-innovalion  control  ^rnup(i^| 

□  OthiT  (spet.ify):  .  ,  ; 
None 


iNS  l'l  i  rTIONAL  DATA  .  . 

Size  of  [department  in  1974-75  acadennc  year 

*  Number  of  full-tfme-equivalent  fa-cult  y:   3  

Numlier  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  _L2  (if  applicable) 

Si/i' of  Institution  lonn 

Total  student  enrollmen^t  in  1974-75  academic  year:    '  1200  

Characteristics  of  Institution  . 

□  Pul)lic-Cilv  ^                         KJ  Undergraduate  lev^l  program 

SPul)li(. -Stale  □  Posl-Daccalaureate  Master's 

Pnvale           *  .                   ,    □  Post-Baccaltfureale  Uoijtoral 

□  llrl)an 

(5  Ni)n-Urban  0  l.il)eral  Arts 

'  □  T{N'i(;her  Preparatory 

□  Meh  only  *      □  Professional 

□  Wtimen  only 
69  Coed 

□  Community  or  [unior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 
•□SiMTiester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       B  4-1-4  Other  (Specify): 

iNNOVATQR  DATA 

isjame:  Dr.  Wilbert  S.  Ray 

Title: 

Department:  Psychology 

Institulion:        Bethany  College 

Address:  ,    Bethany.  West  Virginia  "26032 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)     304  Number:  829-7431  Extension: 
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A  MEW  WAY  OF  TRAINING  RATS  IN  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  LABORATORY 


This  is  a  description  of  a  new  method  of  giving  students  in  the  introductory 
course  , some  experience  with  training  rats,  much  of  the  work  being  shaping,  tt 
requires  ten  hours  of  work  by  the  student,  five  days  a  week  for  two  weeks.  /A 
student  assistant  is  present  in  the  laboratory  at  all  times. 

In  an  ordinary  hand-powered  Skinner  box  the  student  gives  the  rat  the  usual 
dipper  and  bar  training^  Then  the  rat  is  placed  in  an  adjoining  box  where  he  is 
shaped  to  any  act  desired.     When  the  rat  performs  this  act  the  door  into  the 
Skinner  box  is  raised  by  the  student  and  the  rat  is  able  to  go  back  to  it  and  ' 
reinforce  himself  with  the  bar  and  dipper.    When  this  is  learned  he  is  put  into 
the  third  box,,  from  which  he  is  admitted  to  the  second  box,  carries  out  the  act 
learned  there,  and  goes  back  to  the  Skinner  box.     One  more  box  completes  the 
apparatus,  but  students  do  not  always  get  this  far.    Aside  from  the  behaviors 
in  the  Skinner  box  the  Student  can  choose  what  %he  rat  is  to  do  in  each  o,f  the 
other  three  boxes.     He  may  simply  m4ke  two  turns  or  hit  a  bar  hanging  from  the 
ceiling,  or  climb  onto  and  off  a  bl<|ck,  or  roll  a  small?  rubber  ball  around,  etc. 

A  film  has  been  prepared  to  explain  what  will  be  done  in,  the  lab.    The  films  is 
18  nilnutes  in  length;  so  it  can  easily  be  shown  twice  in  a  class  period.  The 
movie  shows  the  rats  arriving  at  the  lab  and  being  put  into  separate  cages^  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  boxes,  and  goes  on  to  show  rats  running  through 
the  boxes  with  various  amounts  of  training,  the  sequence  in  which  the  training 
takes  Igiace,  shaping  the  dipper  and  bar  work,  and  the  like.     Of  150  students 
last  y^Sftonly  one  had  an  "allergy"  to  rats. 

There  is  much  more  student  involvement  here  than  in  the  case  where  one  simply 
watches  the  rat  in  an  automated  Skinner  box.    The  student  operates  the  dipper 
and  bar,  opens  and  closes  doors  between  chambers,  keeps  a  hand-written  record 
of  bai>  presses  and  feed  and  waters  his  own  rat.     Separating  the  various  elements 
In  the  chain  of  behaviors  into  the  different  chambers  probably  facilitates  the 
rapid  development  of  learning.     Try'  Also  paintiiig  walls  different  patterns  - 
black,  grey,  vertical  stripes,  horizontal  stripes,  etc. 

The  film,  the  Bethany  Rat  Training  Program,  is  av-ailable  for  thp  Psyphological 
Cinema  Register. 
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INNOVATION  I)  \TA 
I  hi*  inndv.il  ion  uu  nU  i  s 

□  Freshmi  n  '             □  Psv^-.hoUigy  Majors 
□' Sophuiniirt  s  □  N()n-Ma|urs 

□  lunmrs  "           □  Hunurs  Si uilenis 
D  Seniors  0  Other  (spiM;iI>  |: 

l*t-i*ri»()iiisilps  {ni  s'tudi'nis  uhn  p.n  In  ipatr  m  innov.tlion: 

None  as  yet  ^   .  '        -  ' 

/     Nuinbt*r  of  sUidrnts  v\hn  partu  t^)nU'  in  innovation  •piM-  yuHr;   

Hirw  Ic>nj4  has  the  innovation  been  jn  r I  tret  ?  yi*ars 

Approxiinatr  atnouni  ol  initial  lundinK  n»M;i*ssriry  to  develop  and  try  the  innovatinn  =  fB- 
Appiiiviin.itp  fiiiioiinl  iummUmI  i-ach  v^ar  rn  support  ()n«f>ing  project  =  $   ' 

rv-ilualnm  ilfine  cm  innf)vation: 


□  Student  opinion  (|UP^tionnaires  ^ 

□  MiMsttrf»s  of  sludrnl  [jerformanc  r  m  Cf^inparisonwilh  non-innovation  cftntrol  v5roup(s) 

□  ( )lher  (s[)P(  ily  |: 


INST!  i  nTlONAi.  DA'I  A  '  1^ 

Sj/f  ol Deprirtment  in  197'4-7r>  acadt.-mu.  year         ^  '  . 

*  Number  of  full-tiint*-^'quivalent  (a(  ulty; 


NumbiT  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  A£  (if  applicable) 

'\ 

Si/e  t}f  Inst  it  lit  ifm 

Total  student  enroHmmt  in  1974-75  academic  year:  17.00 —  ^ 


( :lMT7n  lerislii  s  of  Institution  ^             .  , 

□  Publi(;-(jly  Kl  Underj^raduate  level  program 

□  Pubhr-Slate  ^                      □  Post-Baccalaurenle  Masters 
Q  Priv.iir      '                  '  □  Post-Bnt;calaureale  Doctoral, 

□  Urb.m  •  ' 
Sa  Non-llrfian           •  fiEl  Liberal  Arts  . 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Vlen  only  □  Professinnal 


□  W()me;i  only 
53  Coed 

□  Community  or  junior  (iulle^e 


|»rl'dfMniiiant  Calendar  Systen)  at  Your  institution 

□  SemAster       □  Quarter       □  Trimester  □  Other  (Specify); 

INNOVATOR  DA tX^ 

Name;  ^        Dr.  Wilbert  S.  Ray  y 

Title:  '        Bethany  College  / 

Deparlmrnl:  Bethany,  West  Virginia  26032 

Institution*: 
Address: 


Telephone:  (Ar^a  Code)      304  Number:     829-7431  ^xtension: 

519 

518 


TWO  LABORATORY  PERIODS  ARE  USED  EACH  WEEK  TO  JEACH  TECHNIQUES 
IK  OBSERVING  AND.  TRAINING  ANIMAL  BEHAVIOR  IN  A  CONDITIONING 
•    AND  LEARIJING  COURSE. 

Introductory  course  In  Conditioning  and  Learning  ^ 


♦ 

A  five-hour  (quarter)'  course  to  prepare  psychology %aJor5  (open  to 
non-majors)  for  subsequent  courses  In  Experimental  Psychology  and 
In  Behavior  Modification.     Class  meets.  In  three  one-hour  sessions 

♦eac^h  week  to  discuss  principles  of  conditioning  and  -  learning,  and' 
two*  sessions  of  two-hours  each  t-o  dpsevve  and  fraln  laboratory  * 
animals.     The  discussion  sessions  ai^e  conducted  by  a  full-time 
faculty  member/  and  the  lab  Is  supervised  by  a  graduate  student  under 
guidance  of  the  faculty  member.     Laboi^'atory  equipment  and  animals 
necessary  /for  operant  conditioning  procedures  are  provided  by  the 
PsycMology  Department.     Students  are  evaluated  at  the  er^d^  of  the 
course  on  ^performance  in  the  laboratory,  and  by  a  Comprehensive 
e'xamlnation.     Additional  evaluations  "are\  made  on  performances^^  in 

-STUbsequent  psychology  courses,  ^  , 

The  Conditioning  and  -Learning,  course  Is  being  consltiered  as  ^ 
•  y  prerequisite  for  continued  studies  in  Experlmeotal^  Pa^ychology/and 
.  in  Behavior  Modification, 


c 


\ 
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iNNOVATION  HA  i  A 

The  in  no  Veil  ionS^  vol  VPS: 

D  Frrshinen 
□  Sophoniiues 
B  luniors 
□..Seniors 


S  Psychology  Mrijors 
Q  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify):  . 


Pron*(|ui,sil<'^  lor  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 


Number  of  students  vvhcj  participate  in  innovation  per  year: 
How'lon^  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  ^  years 


60 


I 


Apprnxinidle  amount  ol  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $ — 100 
^Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $ — 150 

Kvaluation  done  on  innovation:  .  . 

Q  Student  opinion  Cjuesticmnaires  . « 

Q  Measurfis  of  student  perfi)rmai;ice  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
□  Other  (specify): 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 


9,67 


Number  of  senior  miijors  in  the  tiepartment: 


(if  applicable) 


Size  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  —  6»Q0Q 


Characteristics  of  Institution 

.    □  Public-City 
a  Public-State 


□ 
□ 
□ 


Private 
Urban 
Non- Urban 


D  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
Q  Ct)ed 

□  Community  or 


□  Undergraduate  level  program 
ficl  Posl-Baccalaureale  Master's 

Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

B  Liberal  Afrts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


unior  College 


Pre^lominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      H  Quarter       □  Trimester  □4-1-4 


□  Other  (Specify): 


INNOVATOR  DATA 

r^ame: 
Title: 

Department: 
Institution: 
*  Address: 


Dr.  Grover  C.  Richards 
Assoc.  Professor 
Psychology 

Georgia  Southern  College 
Statesboro,  Georgia  30438 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) 


912  Number:'     681-5600  Extension:  5388 

■.     "    ^  521     ■  . 

El^fc  '  520 


USING  UNDERGRADUATE  AND  GRADUATE  STUDENT  TUTORS  AS  ADJUNCTS  TO  AN  UNDERGRADUATE 
STATISTICS  COURSE 


Psychological  Statistics 


i-.     .  ■ 

Working  homework  problems  in  the  coiJrse  is  "strongly  recommended,"  operationalized 
as  allowing  completed  homework  to  augment  a  grade  slightly.     We  have  available 
a  room  containing  ten  calculators.    Laboratory  sections 'are  schedul'ed  twice  a 
week  for  three  hours  each  time,  but  attendance  is  pot  required. 

During  all  lab  hours  there  are  available,  in  the^  lab>^  at  least  two  undergraduates 
and  one  graduate  student  to  act  as  tutors.    They  answer  questions,  explain  diffi- 
cult points,  help  with  questions  from  prior  tests,  etc.    We  find  that  the  presence 
of  a  graduate  student  encourages  the  better  students  to  come  to  lab  while  the 
undergraduate  tutors,  never  more  than  one  semester  removed  from  the  course  itself, 
tend  to  be  less  threatening  to  the  weaker  students.     Aftpr  a  few  sessions  we 
find  the  better  students  tutoring  the  weaker  and  other  inte;ractions  of  tjhis  type. 

Two  undergraduates  and  one  gfaduate  assistant  have  proved  to  be  sufficient  person- 
nel for  a  lecture  class  of  120  even  if  the  graduate  student  assist  with  the 
course,  per  se.    We  have  found  three  lectures  a  week,  en  mass,  along  with  the 
lab  to  be  a  reasonable  alternative  to  sectioning  such  a  large  course.  '  The  costs 
involved  are  moderate,  particularly  when  contrasted  to  the  idea  of  sectioning 
120  students  into*  four  sections  of  size  30.    These  costs  inclpde  one  f acult:^ 
jpember,  one  graduate  assistant  and  about  20  hours/week  of  undergraduate  student 
help.    The  20  hours-  of  undergraduate  help  consists  of  12  student  opntact  hours 
and  8  hours  of  l}omework  grading. 
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INNOVA  riON  DATA 
The  inn()v<Ui(»n  involvH<»: 

□  Frfshmen  * 
G  S()ph(«nnres 

□  liininrs 


S  Psyi:hol(iMV  Mnjors 

□  Non-Mdjors  , 

□  Honors  SUitlenls 

□  (Jlher  (specify): 


(mainly) 


ITS  (V 

□  Seni(jr<i;  \ 

l*nTeijiiisi(es  for  students  who  pnrl icipritti  in  innovation; 

Enrollment  in  Psychological  Statistics  course;  Introductory  Psychology 

2t)0 

years  ^ 


Niimbrr  of  stud 


i).jrlu:ipale  in  innovation  per  vear: 
How  loni»  has  \k\v  innovalvon  heen  in  effect? t  A/a 


Approximate  amtXint  ul  inihal  landing  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  3QQ0  (for  calculators] 

.         .  12dO  for  tutors  plus  one  graduate' 

Appru.xiniale  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  pro|ecl  =  $_ 


assistant 


'  Evaluation  done  on  innovation; 


S  Student  opinion  questionnaires  .  - 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innov<#ion  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify)  v 


INS  riTUTlONAL  DATA 


Size  of  Department  in  4974-75  academic , year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  _ 


Number  of  senior  niiijois  in  the  department;   (if  applicable) 

Size  of  Institution  :  .  . 

Total  student  enrollme^l  in  1974-75  academic  year:    7QQQ  undargraduates 

Characteristics  of  Institution 


□  Publir-City 
SI  Publir-State 

□  Private      '  « 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban 

■  J- 

□  Men  only  •  ^ 

□  Women  only  ,      •  • 
n  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  InstTTSt^in 

flD  Semester       □  "Quarter      □  Trimester       □  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


□  Undergraduate  level. program 

□  Post-Bacralaureat(;  Master's 
ID  Post-Baccalaureale  Doctoral 

Q  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Pr^paraljuy 

□  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Name: 
Title: 

Department: 

Institution; 

Address: 


/ 


C.  James  Scheirer  and  other  staff 
Asst.  Professor 
Psychology 
S.U.N.Y. 

Binghamton,  NY  13901 


ERLC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) 


Number; 


Extension: 
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LABORATORY  COURSE  IN  BIOFEEDBACK 


Experimental  Psychology 


Theoretical  issues,  methodological  problems,  therapeutic  applications, 
pnd  experimental  correlates  of  biofeedback  are  explo-red  through  directed 
reading  and  laboratory  assignments.     Students  work  as  lab  partners,  alternating 
as  E  and  ^  to  carry  out  and  write-up  labs  exploring  control  of  skin  temperature, 
muscle  tension,  and  EEG  alpha.     The -course  usep  specialized  biofeedback -equipment 
and  requires  one  laboratory  assistant.-  Enrollment  is  limited  to  24.     The  course 
is  offered  yearly  in  the  regular  curriculum.    .  '  " 


•J 


V 
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JNNrtVA  rU)N  DATA  \  .  ' 

ir^vofves: 

□  Freshmen  ffl  Psychology  Mnjors 

*     □  Sophomores  *  •    D  NoVMnjors  ^ 

□  luniors  HonArs  Studonls 

□  Sf-niors  □  Other  (specify):'  ^ 

Prerequisiles  f(»r  students  who  participate  in  innovaliun: 
One  course  in  psychdlogy 

.^0 


Number  of  students  who  participi«te  in  innovation  per  yeiu*: 
Hiiw  lonj4  has  the  innovation  been  in  eflet;!.''  _?  ye.irs 

Approximate  amount  of, initial  funding  arurssary  lo  rl('\*el(jp  and  trv  (he  innovation  =  S_?^-9_ 
Approximate  amount  neecLed  VM.h  ye.irjcj  support  on«»(ah^.projocll=  $^5Q  

Kvaludtion  done  on  innovation:  ^  ' 

C3f  Student  opinion  quest lOHinai n's 

□  Measures  of  student  pn  lui  maru.e  in  cfmiparison'wilh  non-innovation  cpntrol  groupfs) 

□  Other  |spe(,ify): 

INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  ^ 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  <u:ddenuc  year  »  . 

Number  of  full-limi'-c(|ui v.ilent  fai:uily:  — 15— 
Number  oftsenior  inainis  m  tin-  department:  .50  (if  appbcable) 

Si/,(^  of  Institution  2350  FTE 

Told!  student  tmrolhnent  in  1974-7ri  academic  year:  _  


ERIC 


Characteristics  of  Inslilutnm 

□  Public-Cit^  B  tJn(h*r^raduate  level  program 
■    Ea  Public-Slate     *       ,  Posl-naccalaureale  Master's 

□  Private  □  Posl-Haccalaun^Hle  Doctoral 

□  nrl)an  •  * 

H  Non-Urban  6  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  onl>  Professional 

□  Women  only 
a  Coed 

□  Community  nr  junior  (^)llege'  y 

Pretlominant  Calendar  Svstem  M  Your  Institution 

□  Semestrr       H  Q^iarler       □  Trimester       0  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify ): 

INNOVATOK  DATA 

\arne:    Stev^  Suter 
jUle:     Associate  Professor 
Department:  Psychology 
hKst.tulion:      California  State  College 
^  Adcbess'       9001  Stockdale  Highway 
'  Bakersfield,  DA  93309 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  805      Number:     833-2373  Extension: 

525 

524 


SELF-PACED  COURSE  lV:>THE  PSYCHOLOGY  6f  lEARIJIING 


1 
I 


•  \ 


\ 


LEARNING 

f.  .  . 

M  r 

Thi^  upper  division*  lafaordtory-based  course  emphasizes  prInGiples  and  applications 
of  theories/models  of  learning.    It  has  been  taught  with  frequent  revisions  In  a  modi 
fled  self-paced  format  for  thjree  years.    Each  Of  the  present  seven  ordered  units  pre- 
sents a  consent,  area  (e.q.  , -punishment ;  discrimination  and  qener^allzatlon)  and  has 
three  parjts:  .  ^  > 


(1)  The  "Basic  Reading"  Is  a  condensed,  10-15  page  presentation  of  the  area 
with  about  25- "Study  Questions,"    Oral  testing  on  10  randpmly-selected 
Study  Questions  Is  conducted  by  a  student  tester,  using,  probes  and  dis- 
cussion of  points  not  mastered. 

(2)  The  "^Student  reads  one  from  among^B  or  6  journal  artlcal  "Special  Topics" 
offered  for  each  unit  and  presents  a  surrmary  of  the  article  orally  to 
the  tester.  -This  iipterial  compliments  the  text-style  "Basic  Readings." 

(3)  There  Is  a  4-sess1on  rart  lab  exercise  conducted  for  each  unit  to  Il- 
lustrate In  practice  the  fxhenomena  beln^vdealt  with  In  the  unit. 

A  written  final  exam  is  based  upon  a  randomly-selecjted  set  of  the  study  questions. 
Letter  grades  are  determined  by  the  unit  Study  Ouesxion  examis,  the  Special  Topic 
presentations,  and  the  final  exam.  \ 
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□  Fn  shnu'n    ■  U  Psycholn^y  NVrtlors  ^ 

□  SHphiJinnrt's  □  Non-Miijors 

□  lumcifs  □  Honiirs  Students 

□  SiMiiors  □  Olher  (spf^cify). 

PriMri|"uisilfs  for  sludenls  vvhu  pHrlii  iprite  in  inniAatiim: 
Statistics,  Research  metho'ds 

^                                       *          48  \ 
NumlM'i  (if  sttidrnts  who  [)arl ii:if)Htr  m  innc)\ali()n  pr;  \eur:   -b^ 

Huv\  li»ri«  has  the  innowtlion  horn  ui  vWviA^  _3  ryt'.irs 

s 

'  XppinMMi.ile  amount  nl  initial  funding  him  I'ssary  lo  drvrhfp  and  Iry  ihf  iiwiuv  alion  =  S  a 
Appmviinalr -amount  npfdnl  <'ai  h  vt'ar  lo  support  on^^oin^  proiect  -  $_9  


I'.valuation  donp  on  innov»iliori.  ^  ^ 

*  ■  ' 

6  Sluilenl  opinion  (jursi  umnairrs 

□  Mi'asurrs  of  sliidrnl  pi'i  l(n  nmrvce^'in  comparison  with  non-innovation  ronlrol  >4i'«>t>pl^l 

□  Other  (spri.ilvl 

INSTITLTIONAI.  DA  TA         .  '  .     .  y 

Si/.r  t?J  Deparlmcnl  in  1974-75  acadeiiiK  \<Mr     ^  <  " 

'  Ni^lif r  (d  lull'ttnu'-i'quivajrnl  l^M  ully  — L5i — ,  .  ' 

NunUM^r  .d  si'nmr  majors  in  iht;  df[)Hrtmcnt:  _3fl — —  (if  applicai)lr) 

Si/i- of  In^ritui ion  ,  FTF^ 

r.Mal  sludoni  rnrollnu'nl  m  1974-7r>  ac  ademic  yt^ir: 
*  • 
CharactKri^lii  s  of  hisfilutnui 

□  f»ol»li(:-C:itv  (B  I  In(ier^rculuHlt;  level  piijurain' 
ZX  I'uldn 'Sr.ili'     *           1  n  l^)st-BriC{:.danreHtr  Mh-sIim  's 

□  Pruatf*  □  Posl-Baccalaureatt*  Dot  loi  al 

□  llrlian  ^  '  ^      aj;  '  \ 
'13  N(m  llri)an                                                Q  ialu'ral  Arts 

□  'loacher  Preparatory 

□  Mrn  ordy  '  □  Pr{drssi(mal 

□  Women  only  /  -  . 

□  Comniimilv  or  [unior  (^oUege^ 

Prrdomuianl  Calendar  Sys^tfm  at  Your  Institution 

□  Seniesler       B  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Si)e(:dyl: 

lN\OVA'I'(%  DATA  ^  r  ^ 


Name:    Steve  Suter 
litle;     Associate  Professor 
Di'partment:  Psychology 
Instituiiun:      California  State  College 
Address:  900I  Stockdale  Highway 

Bakersfield,  CA  93309 


805         Number:        833-2373  Extension: 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)c 
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lUTEGRATED  COURSE  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  STATISTICS 


General  Psychology:  Experimental  psychology  and  psychological  statistics 


The  course  Is  designed  to  enhance  appreciation  of  research  methods  In  psychology 
by  tying  together  statistical    and  methodological  approaches  to  experimental 
design.     By  pointing  out  the  Interdependencles  of  the  two  approaches,  It  Is 
hoped  that  both  courses,  psychological  statistics  and  experimental  psychology, 
become  more  meaningful.     In  particular,  the  course  Is  designed  to  tie  statls^ 
tlcal  concepts  to  questions  about  human  behavior,  emphasizing  the  relevance 
of  statistics  to  psychology.    The  course  Is  presently  set  up  to  be  taken 
In  a  single  semester,  and  carries  10  units  (10  hrs/wk) .     Six  hours  per  week 
ar€  devoted  to  lecture  and  discussion  -  the  proportion  of  each  varies  with 
the  particular  composition  of  the  class  In  a  given  semester.     Two  hours 
per  week  are  devoted  to  original  student  research  projects.     Students  ar« 
required  to  design  Individual  experiments;  present  the  proposed  designs 
orally  to  the  class;  submit  a  formal  research  proposal;  collect  and  analyze 
data;  and  submit  a  final  research  report.    Textbooks  Include  a  standard 
statistics  text,  and  three  short  texts  concerning  scientific  method  and 
psychological  research  design.        •  * 

The  course  Is  presently  offered  by  a  single  faculty  member.    The  cllass  size 
Is  limited  to  25  students.     One  graudate  student  provides  assistance  with 
the  statistics  lab.     Evaluation  has  been  informal.    During  the  first  semester 
the  course  was  offered,  students  were  asked  (about  halfway  through  the  semester) 
to  provide  written  evaluations  of  the  concept  of  the  Integrated  course. 
Response  was  enthusiastically  favorable,  although  no  attempt  was  made  to 
quantify  the  responses.     Sliice  that  time,  evaluation  has  been  limited  to 
routine  end-of-semester  teacher  evaluations.    To  the  extent  that  responses 
to  the  course  can ^be  separated  from  evaluation  of  the  teacher,  It  appears 
that  students  continue  to  respond  favorably  to  the  program  of  blocking 
statistics  and  experimental  psychology  Into, a  single  course. 

Equipment  used  for  the  course  Includes  20  electronic  calculators,  available 
at  least  two  hours  per  week;  a  large  capacity,  dual  computing  system  (inter- 
active time  sharing  and  batch  processing)  for  which  a  comprehensive  library 
of  statistical  programs  Is  available;  and  an  extensive  array  of  tests  and 
laboratory  devices  typically  used  In  undergraduate  experiments.    In  addition, 
the  department  provides  access  to  a  subject  pool  composed  of  students  enrolled 
In  lower  division  psycholbgy  course.    While  all  of  these  amenities  are 
highly  desirable  in  the  conduct  of    the  course,  they  are  probably  not  necessary 
to  the  concept  of  integrating  the  two  courses.  That  is,  any  institution  which 
offers  the  two  courses separately  would  require  no  additional  equipment  to 
offer  them  in  combination 
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iWOVA TION  DATA 
I  h.f  innov;«ili(>n  mvoKrs 

□  Krpshnu»n 

□  Sophrmu)rfs 

Q  luniors  (primarily) 
53  Seniors 


□  Psychology  Majors 
a  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Siutienis 

□  Olhrr  (sjuxily): 


P?rifM|insilfs  loi  sUidrnls  who  pari icipale  m  innovnlion: 
Lower  divisioiTcourse  in  beginning  statistics 


/ear: 
jars 


25-30 


Number  nl  sliiLlenls  who  [)arl icipatr  in  miio\almn  per  y( 
Hov\  h)n>»  has  the  innovation  been  in  elle(  l:*  — r —  years 

AppioMniale  amount  ol  inilia!  fuiuling  necessary  to  (leveh»p  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  0_ 

Ap()ro\imale  .miount  needed  ea(  h  \ear  to  support  onRninj4  project  =  — Q  

I'a, dilation  done  on  innovation: 

53  Student  opinion  (Questionnaires 

□  Measures  ol  sluih'nl  performance  in  comparison^wijh  non-innovation  (.(mirol  Rroup(s| 

□  Other  (spe(  ify) 


ixsTi  rirrioNAi.  data 

Si/e  o(  Department  in  1974-75  a(.aih^(nii.  year 
\mni»er  id  full-lime-equivalent  ffiailty: 


-47- 


NiindH  i  of  senior  ina)ors  m  the  department: 


Si/i-  ol  liisl'jlMtion 

Tnlal  student  enrolinirnl  in  1974-75  academic  ye.ir 

Chara*  tensln  s  of  Inslilulion 


^.00_  (if  applicable) 

approx.  25,000 


□  •Puldn-City 

tlndergradufite  level  proRram 

E  Piil)h(.-State 

K) 

Post -Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  I^rivale 

□ 

I*osl-F?.iccnlaureffle  Doclor.d 

□  llrl)an 

□  \fm-ljrban 

□ 

I,iberal  Arts 

.  □ 

Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  (mlv 

□ 

Professional 

□  Women  (jnlv 

B  C:oed 

□  C'nmmunity  or  |unior  College 

Predommtint  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 


E3  Semester      □  Quarter 

if 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name: 
Title: 

Department: 
<i  Institution: 
Ad(jre9s: 


□  Trimester       □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 


Barbara  Tabachnick,  Ph.D 
Aast*  Professor 
Psychology 

California  State  University 
Nornhridge,  CA  91324 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  Number:        885-3429  Extension: 

88V2827  (Psych,  office) 
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USING  COMPUTER  SIMULATED  EXPERIMENTS  VTETH  THE  LOUISVILLE  EXPERIMENT  SIMULATION 
SYSTEM  (LESS)  FOR  TEACHING  UNDERGRADUATES  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 


All  Fields 


In  the  fall  of  1971,  the  required  undergraduate  course  in  experimental  psychology 
which  emphasized  only  the  theory  of  research  was    replaced  with  a  course  that 
emphasizes  practice  as  well.     The  student  selects  the  variables  he  wishes  to_^ 
investigate  and  the^  specific  levels  of  these  variables;  the  computer  model 
calculates  the  results,  presenting  the  data  as  if  the  specified  experiment  had 
Just  been  run.  .-.The  data  produced  by  the  computer  contains  random  error,  as  would 
be  the  ckse  if  a  "real"  experiment  had  been  conducted;  thus,  fhe  results  of  an 
experiment  run  on  the  computer  vary,  even  if  the  same  experiment  is  replicated. 
Along  with  this  output,  the  programs  give  an  "experimental  cost"  based  on  the 
parameter  values  chosen.     The  student  then  may  ask  for  summary  statistics  and 
the  error  of  this  run  as  compared  to  the  preceding  run,  to  aid  in  analysis.  By 
combining  the  simulations  with  live  experiments,  where  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
techniques  necessary  for  running  the  experiments  and  collecting  the  data,  a 
complete  balanced  coverage  is  provided  for  the  entire  range  of  research  training. 
This  technique  has  been  used  successfully  in  about  30  sections  (20  students 
each)  of  the  experimental  psychology  courses.     The  approach  improves  instruction 
in  at  least  four  ways:   (1)  computer  models  simulate  different  experimental 
situations  or  other  situations  without  the  need  of  expensive  equipment  and 
without  consumption  of  valuable  time  in  the  class  or  laboratory.   (2)  They 
enhance  the  student's  understanding  of  the  content  of  the  course  by  permitting  him 
to  conduct  many  experiments  in' different  areas  covered  by  the  subject  matter 
of  the  course.   (3)  They  teach  the  student  to  use  good  scientific  research  strategy 
by  putting  hln)  in  a  situation  where  he  must  formulate  hypotheses  in  order  to 
obtain  meaningful  results  and  where  he  must  examine  results  carefully  in  order  to 
draw  meaningful  conclusions.   (A)  Finally,  they  increase  motivation  by  involving 
the  student  in  an  active  learning  process  in  which  he  interacts  with  the  computer 
model  in  order  to  understand  tihe  phenomena  under  study. 

Detailed  instructions  for  npnprogrammers  on  how  to  design  a  model  and  add  it  to 
LESS  are  given  in  the  Author's  Guide  to  LESS  and  in  the  manual  for  the  users  of 
LESS;  instructions  are  also  provided  for  the  other  mode  of  building  models  with 
the  system  -  that  in  whicft  the  author  is  a  programmer  who  desires  to  wriife  his 
own  program  to  generate  data.    The  system  handles  a  nubmer  of  different  types 
of  variables  irtcluding  parameter  variables  (e.g.  sample  size),  discrete  variables, 
continuous  variables,  hidden  variables  (for  the  student  tb  discover),  and  de- 
pendent variables.    The  system,  as  distributed,  already  contains  six  models.  Four 
of  these  were  developed  at  the 'University  of  Louisville  and  pertain  to  schizo-  « 
.phrenia  and  imprinting.     The  Student  Guide  to  Less  (publ.  by  Xerox  Individualized 
Publishing)  is  designed  specifically  for  using  these  6  models  in  a  course  and  is 
made  available  by  the  Campus  Store  at  the  U.  of  Louisville.    An  Instructor's  Guide 
to  LESS  accompanies  the  student  guide  and  is  duplicated,  as  needed,  within  the 
department.     The  system  is  available  in  BASIC  and  FORTRAN. 
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INNOVA'l'ION  \)/('\  A 

Tlu!  mnov.ilJDn  mvnlvrs 

Kl  Freshmen 
^  Sophomores 
Q  luniurs 
Q  Seniors 


S  Psychology  Majors 

3  Non-Majors 

B  H()n()rs  Sluiienls 

G3  Other  (specifyl/Graduate  Students 


Prerequisiles  for  "^tlunls  who  p.ir!  irip.ite  in  mnovaliyn: 


None 

Number  of  students  who  [),irti(  ip.ite  ir  innovdlion  per  vear:  2QQ  - 

How  long  hijs  the  innovution  l)een  in  eilecJ ?  *  4_  yenrs  "  . 

0 

Approximate  .imount  nl  iniii.il  fundin^i  necessary  to  develop  and  try  tire  mm)valion  =  $  

Appr«)Mm.ile  amount  needed  i  ach  ye.n  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  Q— 

Kvalualion  done  on  innovation 

£)  Student  opinion  questionnaires         '  * 

£)  Mea,sures  of  student  performance  m  iiornparison  with  non-irfnovat ion  control  Rroup(s) 
□  Other  jspecrfy)  ^ 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-7")  dcademic  ye.ir 
Number  ot  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 


21 


Number  of  senior  ni.i|(trs  m  theide[)artmenl: 


Si/.e  of  Institution 

Total  St  orient  enrollment  in  U)74-75  academic  year: 


(if  appljccdile) 
27,520 


C!har«irterislics  of  Instituticm 

□  Public-City 
C  PubhC'Slate 

□  Private 

□  Urban  V 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only  , 

□  Women  only 
'E  Coed 

□  Community  or  |unJor  College 


SI  Unciergraduate  level  program 

Gel  Post-Hac(,ala^jfeate  Master's 

Q  F>pst-Ilaccalaureate  t)o(  loral 

B  liberal  Arts 

K)  T(?a(;her  Pi^eparaiory 

0  F-*rofessional 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

S  Semester       □  Qu.irter       □  Trimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Name: 
Title: 

Department: 

Institution: 

Address: 


Dr.  John  B.  Thurmond  \±n  Cooperation  with  Arthur  0.  Cromer) 

Professor 

Psychology 

University  of  Louisville 

Life  Sciences  Bldg.  y — 
Louisville,  KY  40202  . 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  Number:       636-6107  Extension: 

531 
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MINICOMPUTERiLABORATORY  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


Learning  and  Pn^sio logical  Psychology 


A. digital-computer-base^^ laboratory  is  being  assembled  for  use  in  the  Conditioning 
and  Learning »  Physiol^pgical  Psychology,  and  Artificial  Intelligence  labdratory 
courses,  and  in  independent  projects  by  advanced  undergraduates.    The  labdratory\#^ 
presently  includes  a  minicomputer  with  8k  memory  (PDP-8/e,  D.E.C.,  Maynard, 
Massachusetts),  36  bits  of  relay-compatible  digital  inputs  and  outputs  (State 
Systems,  Inc. ,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.),  one  analog  input  and  four  analog  output 
channels.    A  reniovable  diskette  system  (Xebec,  Inc. Sunnyvale,  CA.)  with  two 
drives  serves  program  editing,  storage  and  retrieval.  *  ' 

Current  student  projects  involving  a  total  of  6  students  include  experiments  in 
visual  infemsa^ion  processing  using  computer-generated  displays,  averaging 
viBual  evoked  potentials  in  rats,  multiple  schedule  performance  in  rats,  and 
heart-rate  conditioning.     Over  the  next  two  yeArs  the  main  objective  is  to  develop 
a  laboratory  in  which  these  and  similar  student  projects  may  be  conducted  with 
maximum  attention  directed  at  the  conceptual  basis  of  the  experimenfc',  while, 
minimizing  the  distraction  of  equipment, constraints.     Thus,  a  dialect  of  FOCAL 
(D.^E.C.)  is  under  development  fo.r  student  experiment  control  with  minimum  program- 
ming sophistication;  and  other  currently  available,  flexible  programming  systems 
(D.E.C.'s  OS/8;  ahd  SKED  for  the  control  of  behavioral  experiments)  are  used 
when  possible.     In  addition,  some  programming  is  done  by  paid  laboratory 
assistants,  freeing  students  to  concentrate  on  the  design  and  execution  of  their 
projec^ts. 

The  laboratory  is  supported  jointly  by  Hamilton  College  and  by  a  grant  to  the 
College  from  the  Instructional  Scientific  Equipment  Program  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.     Equipment  cost  of  the  system  is  about  $14,000.  ^ 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

The  innoviilion  mv()lvi?s 

□  Freshmon 
D  So[)homnres 
Q  luninrs 
Q  Seniors 


01  Psychology  Majors 
d  Nun-Majors 
n  Honors  Students 
□  Other  (s^)ecify): 


Pr^Hequ.KsitPs  for  students  who  participate-in  innovation: 


year: 
ears 


6-15 


Nuinl)er  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per 
How  long  has  the  mmivation  bern  in  effect?   yvc 

Approximate  .unount.  of  inili.d  funding  necessary  lo  devi*lop  and  try  the  innovalion  =  $ —  

Appnixinitite  amoiml  needed  each  year  to  suuport  ongoi-rtg  project  =  $  1>0D0 

Evaluation  done  on  innovation:  ^  j 

□  Student  rjpfnion  questi(.)nnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  cotnparison  wi'th  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify):  .  . 


INSriTUTiONAL  DATA 

Sj/je  of  Dii»parlment  in  1974-75  academic  year 
.  Number  of  full-tirne-e(|ui valeni  faculty: 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department 


Si/e  of  loslilulion  ^ 

'i'ot.ij^sludenl  enrollment  in  1974-75' academic  year; 

Characteristics  of  Institution 


(if  applicable 


□  Publi(.-City 

□  Publif:-Stale 
£1  ^Private* 

□  (Irb.m 

□  N(»n-llrl)an 


CD  Men  only 

□  Women  only 

□  Cf»ed 

□  Community  or  junior  Collej^e 


PredominanI  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester  C3:4-l-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


EQ  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccjtflaureate  Master's 
□J^osl-Bacclfdaureiife  Doctoral 

B^Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


Q  Other  (Specify): 


Name; 
Title: 

Department 
Institution: 
Address: 


Jonathan  Vaughan 
Asst.  Professor 
Psychology 
Hamilton  College 
--Clinton,  NY  13323 


ERLC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  Number:  859-4225 
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Extension: 


USE  OF  TAPED  LECTURES  AND  AN  OPEN  LAB  AS  A  METHOD  FOR  TEACHING  QUANTITATIVE 

METHODS  IN  PSYCA)L0GY 


Quantitative  Methods  (Introductory  Psycliologlcal  Statistics) 


r 


Lectures  were  presented  on  closed  circuit  TV.    A  special  textbook  was  used 
which  was  directly  Integrated  with  the  taped  lectures.     Graduate  assistants 
reviewed  the  tapes,  graded  assignments,  and  provided  special  tutoring  when 
necessary.     An  "open**  lab  equipped  with  batteries  of  miniature  TV  screens 
and -electronic  calculatplrs  provided  aid  in  completing  home  work  assignments 
and  reviewing  class  lectures.-  This  procedure  frees  professorial  time  which 
would  otherwise  be  spent  servicing  twelve  classes  during  the  year  with  a 
tatal  enrollment  of  about  300  students,   -  (Note':     this  approach  was  first 
presented  at  the  APA  meeting  in  Miami.) 


r 


r 
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INNOVATION  [)AT 


The  innovation  involves: 


□  Freshmen 

Q  Sophomores 

□  juniors 

□  Seniors 


•  I 


53  F^sychology  Majors 
Q  Non-Majors 

□  Ftonors  Stutlents 

□  Other  Ispetafyl: 


Prerequisites  tor  jiliulenls  vvh-o  participate  in  innovation: 


I  General  Psychology  course 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  inn<y\'alicm  per  year:  .jQQ 
How  lonj?  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  _5  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  ilevelop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $ — 3QQQ 

/     ,  ,      ,         »        -   ,  »    c  0:  but  graduate  assistants 

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  pro)ect  =  $  >_  ^ 

Evaluation  done  on  innovation: 


are  needed 


C  Stutlent'  o^inion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  (of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovaliori  control  group(s) 
d Other  (specify):  Informal  checks  with  students  who  went  on  to  other 

universities  for  graduate  work  to  determipe  how  well 
'  ^  prepared  they  were  in  statistics 

INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Si^:e  oLDefjarjment  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty:  -16- 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  5(L,  (if  applicable) 

Size  of  Institution  ^ 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  —  


Charaf:terislics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City 
a  I>ulilif>Slate 

□  Private, 
Q  Urban  ' 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
Q  Coed 

□  Cf)mmunily  or  [unior  College 


Pn  ilomin.mt  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester'       KI  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


B  Under>^radiiate  level  program 
Q  Post-Baccalaureate  Mastei*'s 
63  F^)st-Ba(:calaureale  Doctoral  , 

S  Liberal  Arts 

E  I'eacher  Preparatory 

E  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Name: 
Title:  . 
Department: 
Instit  ution: 
Address: 


Edwin  E.  Wagner,  Ph.D 
Professor 
Psychology 
University  of  Akron 
Akron,  Ohio  44325 


Telephone:  {Area  Code) 


216 


Number: 


375-7281 


Extension: 
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TlJE  USE  OF  RESEARCH  TUTORIAL  STRATEGIES  TO  DEVELOP  RESEARCH  SKILLS,  AS 
MEASURED  BY  T^O  COMPLETED  RESEARCH  PROJECTS  EACH  YEAR,  WITH  DOCTORAL 
STUDENTS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 


Tutorial  sessions  are  organized  behaviorally ,  i.e.  each  tutorial  session  has  a 

behavioral  objective,  via  a  new  contract  agreed  upon  for  the  coming  week. 

Dates  for  each  step  of  the  research  process  are  met  in  the  form  of  a  "contract." 

Students  are  reinforced  for  increas^  independence  of  conception  and  work.  The 
most  important  reinforcement  is  that  one  of  the  two  completed  pro  Jilts' is  very 
likely  to  become  an  acceptable  dissertation  proprosal.. 

The  tutorial  form  of  instruction  is  designed  to  be  a  deliberate  and  systematic 
shaping  of  acceptable  research  behaviors. 


535 


INNOVATION  DATA 
The  inndvatum  involves. 

□  Frrshmen 

□  -Bophomores 

□  Jiinidrs 

□  Seniors 


□  l*sychology  Mnjors 

□  Non-Maj(irs 

□  Hunors  Students       ,         ,  .  ,  , 

eS  Other  (specify);  S^ad  students  in  psychology 


Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 

they  must  be  in  a  doctoral  program  requiring  research  skills 


Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovl^inn  per  >ear: 
How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect.'*  8  , —  ye<n*s 


8-12 


Ap{^r(»\imale  amount  of  initial  funding  nec»*ssary  to  devrlop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $_0_^  

Appro\imale  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  ^  S—  

Kvaluation  done  on  innovation^  ,        ^  - 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

IS  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group|s) 
03  Other  fspecify):     Quality  of  research  reports  and  dissertations  over  the  years; 

dumber  accepted  for  publication 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  acadeinir  year 

•Number  of  full-time-equtvalenl  faculty:  _4_ 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department;  ±2  (if  applicalile 

Si/e  of  Institution  ^  cnnru. 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  .icadeniic  year:  500CH-  


C^harar.leristics  of  Institulinn 

□  Pubhc-City 

□  Puhln. -Slate 
6  Private 

fi  Urban 

□  Nf)n-l  Irban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
C?C:oe(l 

□  Community  or  junior  C!ollege 


I'ri'dominant  Ccdendrir  System  at  Your  Institution 

53  Senses ter       □  Quarter       □  Trimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


□  Undergraduate  le\el  program 

□  I^ost-Hacraiaureate  Master's 
Q  Post-Haccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

13  Professional  and  research 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Name   Mary  Alice  White 

liilp.  Professor  and  Director,  Program  in  Educational  Psychology:  Schooling 
Department:  Psychology 

Institution;   Box  227  ,  '    ,  „ 

Address:      Teacher's  College,  Columbia-nJniversity      New  York,  N.Y.  10027 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)         212         Number:    678^3830  Extension: 

3831 

^  537        3832  « 

ERLC 


COMPETENCY  BASED  INSTftPCTION  IN  RESEARCH 


Research  Methodology 


Research  Methodology  is  a  course  designed  to  teach  the  basic  principles  of  research 
to  undergraduate  psychology  students  and  to  graduate' students  from  other  disci- 
plines who  are  relatively  unsophisticated  in  research.  ^ 

the  course  is  largely  self-instructional  in  nature.    The  leaning  activities  ^ 
and  the  student's  performance  activities  are  coordinated  by  a  detailed  student 
manual  which  guides  the  student  through  the  course.    In  addition  some  80  to  100 
pages  Qf  additional  instructional  materfkl  giving  a  capsule  view  of  the  steps 
in  the  research  process  is  provided  for  the  student.     Students  work  at  their 
own  pace" and  tutorial  assistance  is  available  whenever  needed. 

The  students  demonstrate  competency  at  each-  step  of  the  research  process  by  doing 
that  step.  Thus  they  are  adked  to  develop  a  problem,  generate  a  hypothesis,  do  a 
literature  search  and  summarize  the  literature  'Relative  to  the  problem,  develop  a 
workable  research  design,  discovei^or  design  appropriate  apparatus  or  question- 
naires, describe  the  procedure,  do  the  research,  analyze  the  data,  draw  conclusions 
"and  write  a  final  report. 

Progress  is  evaluated  at  each  step.     Mastery  is  required  for  successful  completion 
of  the  step.    Grades  are  not  given.     Proof  of  completion  of  the  course  is 
registered  on  the  students'   transcript  with  the  competencies  obtained. 
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iXNOVA'nON  1)ATa\  ^ 

— ■   I  } 

-    □  Fn-shnu*n  OS  l^sychology  lil.ijors 

□  SophonuMfS  D  N'on-Maiors 

''  g  luniois  □  Honors  Stutirnts 

a  Serums  □  Other  (sptnifyj: 

Pirir(|msiles  for  stuiients  who  p.irl ir.ipiUe  in  mnoviitinn:    ^    •  ' 
'    NONE  • 

Number  of  sludents  who  p.jrticipiile  m  iunov.ition  per  ye.U"  ^^^/T^ 
Huvv  !nn«  has  ihe  innov,i!u)n  heennn  eriect  .''  2  ytMrs 

'\[>pr'i\un.ite  Hinnunl  o\  uuliril  funchng  ne(  i-ss.n  y  to  (lev  rlop  (,irul  Irv  the  inuovMticui  =  S  5QQ 
AppioxuuHt^unount  needei!  each  ye.ir  lo  support  ongoing  })ro)ecl  2>  

lA.ilii.ilinn  ilone  on  innov.Jtion: 

'iS  Student  opinion  tpiest lonnnires 

□  Meusurps  of  stu(ient  perlorin.ince  in  (.onipiu'ison  with  non-mnovulinn  control  firoyp(s) 

*  □  Other  |.spe(jf>  ): 


_8_ 


[NS  l  lTt"!  lONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  in  \S)74-7r^  .icadeuut.  \ear 
Number  of  rull-tiiue-equiviilent  lai  iilty: 
Number  n{  senu)r  mu|ors  in  the  department:  _6D          (if  applioublt 

i  -  . 

Size  of  Institution  ^nnn 

Tnl.d  student  enrolbnent  in  1974-75  academic  year:  ^^^^  


Charai  teristir.s  of  Institution 


□  I»ubh(,-r.ity 
ffl  Pubiu. -State 

□  l>nvate 

CQ 
£9 
QO 

Undergraduate  level  j)rogrcmi 
Post- Baccalaureate  Master's 
Post-Bai.calaureate  D/ictoral 

fl  Urban 

□  Nun-Urban 

□ 

Liberal  Arts' 
Teacher  Preparatoi'v 

□  Men  only 

□ 

Proiessional 

□  Women 'only 

Q  (ioed 

(a  Community  (KXftKPUiKtXstHi^i^lx 

r 

oriented 

Predomin.mt  Cdendar  S\  strm  .it  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4       C3cOlher  (Specify):  six  8-week  sessions 

[NNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:Ad^is°^  Woodward 
jijle     University  Professor 

Department:      College  of  Human  learning  and  Development 
Institutum-    Governor' s '  State  University  ^ 
Address:      Park  Forest  South,  Illinois  60466 


ERIC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)         315    ^     Number:    534-5OOO  Kxtension:  2393 
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HIGHLY  STRUCTURED  LECTURES,  UNDERGRADUATE  TEACHING  AipES,   "WEEK  BEFORE"  ESSAY 
QUESTIONS,  AND  EXTENDED  TESTING  TIME  AS  MEANS  TO  TEACHING  EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Ihtrociuction  to  Experimental  Psychology 


A  content-oriented  course  intended  to  survey  some  of  the  problems  studied  by  experi- 
mental psychologists.     Course  topics  include:     Characteristics  of  the  scientific  method, 
methodological  considerations  in  conducting  behavioral  research,  a  survey  of  several  con- 
tinuing issues  which  research  confronts,  contemporary  uses  of  psychophysical  methods,  an 
overview  of  classical  and  operant  conditioning, a  thorough  survey  of  the  experimental 
approaches  used  to  study  human  verbal- l^iaming  and  retention,  plus  a  discussion  of 
research  related  to  concept  formation  and  language  learning.     The  aim  of  the  .course  .is  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  rationale* behind  the  explicit  rules  for  objective  description 
which  experii][yental  work  demands. 

One  innovative  aspect  of  this  course  includes:    (a)  highly-structured  lectures  designed  such 
that  an  experimental  question  ie  posed  and  the  relevant  methodology  and  research  findings 
are  reviewed,   (b)  the  lectures  are  structured  such  that  key  concepts  are  clearly  stated 
and  repeated  with  several  examples  .always  offered,  and  (c)  a  "post-lecture"  review  session 
is  conducted  each  week  by  an  advanced  undergraduate  who  has  previous lyjjgmons tra ted 
excellent  mastery  of  the  course  material.    The  course  is  structured  it^B^h  a  way  ^that 
there  are  three  hours  of  lecture  each  week.    The  course  lasts  for  12  wefks  and  it  is  limited 
to  24  students.     Reading  materials  are  minimized  with  the  dlspensement  of  information 
through  lectures  emphasized.     Every  3  weeks,  students  must  take  an  essay  examination  to 
demonstrate  mastery  of  the  material.  -  ' 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  make  students  articulate  answers  to  experimental  probl?ems.  To 
achieve  this  end,  students  are  given  the  essay  questions  one  week  before  the  actual 
testing  takes  place.    The  5  essay  questions  are  each  about  a  paragraph  long  and  each 
question  states  explicitly  the  items  or  concepts  for  which  the  student  is  responsible^ 
Students  are  told  to  approach  answering  the  questions  as  if  they  had  to  teach  someone  the 
material.  In  addition,  students* are  told  that?  they  pan  work  out  answers  in  groups  if  they 
so  choose.    These  "week-bef ore"  essay  questions  generate  student  responses  which  I'eflect 
that  many  hours  of  studying  are  pranjoted. 

,  The  testing  procedure  is  also  somewhat  innovative.     Students  are  required  to  sign 
up  for  a  three-hour  time  period  to  take  the  exam.     During  this  extended  test  period,  stu- 
dents write  out  their  essay  answers.     Most  students  take  the  full  time  to  write;  few 
finish  early.     The  above  course  is  rated  very    highly  on  course  evaluations  and  students 
regularly  state  that  the  greater  than  normal  amount  of  work  required  was  worth  it  given 
the  learning  they  felt  resulted  (evidence  shows  retention  improved).     Grades  in  the  course 
generally  fall  into  these  ranges:     50%  A's,  30%  B's,  15%  C's,  and  5%  F's  or  NC.     If  there 
is  a  drawback  to  the  above-  procedures,  it  is  that  the  instructor  must  do  a  hellUva  lot 
of  work. 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  innoviilion  invulvfS 

□  Freshmen  Q  Psychology  Ma)(jrs 
Q  Sophonn)rps  63  Non-Miijors 

B  luniors  .□  liimors  Sluiients 

□  Seniors  □  ( )l  her  (siH'cify  |: 

Prerequisites  for  sludenls  who  pari n  i{)iiU'  in  mnov.il inn; 

Introductory  Psychology  prior  to  enrollement 
J  in  course. 

Number  of  students  who  [)arli(:ipcite  in  innovation  per  yedr:  48  

How  lon^  hcis  the  innj)vati()n  been  in  effe(;t/  2   yf*ars 

Af)proxi.rnale  iimounl  of  initial  funding  ne(ess.iry  tu  devehjp  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  Q  

Approximate  amount  needed  eai:h  year  to  sii[)port  (jn^oinj^  project  =  $  £}  

pA.duation  done  on  innovation: 

Q  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

GJ  Measures  of  student  performance  m  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  Rroup(s) 

□  Other  (specify); 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  / 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty/C^  

Number  of  senior  ma)ors  m  the  deparlinent;  .35  


(if  applicable} 


Size  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  65Q 


C)haracteristi(,s  of  Inslitutum 


□ 
□ 
63 
□ 


Public-City 
Pubhc-St.ite 
Private 
I  frban 


Q  IJYider^raduate  level  proj^ram 

□  I'(jst-Baccalaur^eate  Master's 

□  Post -Bac(,ala urea te  Doctoral 

SI  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Pr(jfessional 


63  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 
B  Women  only 

□  Ooed 

□  Onmmunity  or  Junior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       3  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 


INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name: 
Title. 

Department: 
(nstit  tition: 
Address: 


Dr.  Robert  Allan  Youth 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Department  of  Psychology 

Mary  Baldwin  College 

Staunton,  Virginia  24401 


ERIC 


Telpphone;  (Area  Code)  703 


Number;  885-0811 
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A  CONTEMPORARY  THEORIES  COURSE  USING  CONTEMPOJIARY  THEORISTS 


Systems  and  theories  in  Psychology 


The  problem  of  making  a  survey  course  in  contemporary  theories  contemporary  and 
up  to  date  can  be  approached  in  many  ways  including  reading  assignments  in  the 
current  journal  literature,  presentation  of  current  research  findings  by  guest 
lecturers  who  are  involved  in  differing  research  areas  ^nd  student  presentations 
where  the  student  is  asked  to  assume  the  theoretical  ppsition  of  a  particular 
theoriest   (  a  kind  of  role  playing).     Although  I  have  used  all  these  procedures 
at  one  time  or  another,   I  think  the  materials  I  am  currently  using  offer  several 
advantage;^  . 

During  the  Winter  term  1974-74  ,   I  implemented  a  procedure  which  I  feel  brings  the 
contemporary  theorist  closer  to  the  student  than  any  method  except  perhaps  per- 
sonal appearances  by  10  or  12  leading  psychologists.     This  procedure  involves  the 
use  of  video-tape  presentations.     Some  of  these  tapes  were  obtained  directly  fro^m 
our  local  PBS  station  through  an  agreement  to  supply  educational  material  to  aril 
schools  in  our  area.     From  this  source  we  have  obtained  the  use  of  such  diverse 
materials  as  the  "First  Signs  of  Washoe",   the  tjova  series  program  on  sleep,  and 
an  interview  with  B.  F.  Skinner  on  the  PBS  program  "Day  at  Night".     The  core  of 
the  rapes,  however,  consisted  of  a  series  of  .^half-hour  interviews  which  included 
discussions  with  Philip  Zimbardo  (Stanford^  ()tl80p  e'xperiment ) ,  Burton  White  (child 
psychology),  Albert  Bandura  (aocial  leami^  theory),  R.  Rosenthal  (experimenter 
effects),   R.  Brown  (langua^6  acquisition),  ahd,  Jerome  Kagan  (cross-cultural 
research). 

The  course  was  run  with  a  serfiinar  format  with  a  lecture  either  by  the  instructor 
and/or  a  student  and/or  a  video-tdpe  providing  the  background  for  discussion.  A 
text  book  provided  the  necessary  integration  with  other  theoretical  positions. 
Discussions  focused  on  themes  or  prescriptions  which  characterize  different 
theories  in  psychology. 

Students  seemed  pleased  with  the  use  of  the  tapes  and  expressed  satisfaction 
with  bei-ng  able  to  actually  see  and  hear  a  famous  psychologist  describe  his  work. 
It  seemed  to  make  the  theories  more  real  and  alive  to  them.     Video-tape  has  the 
advantage  of  beiag  more  flexible  than  film  since  the  material  is  more  easily 
repeated  or  stopped  for  discussion  and  comments.     And  at  least  for  a  small  school 
with  few  audio-visual  facilities,  the  cost   (after  the  initial  investment  in  play- 
back equipment)  is  much  smaller  than  for  the  acquisition  of  new  film  materials. 
It  also  tends  to  be  more  up  to  date  and  current  because- of  the  lead  time 
required  in  film  production.     Further,  locally  pjroduced  material  is  more  easily 
integrated  into  the  presentation*.     For  example,  the  sleep  tape  has  some  footage 
of  a  local  sleep  experiment  added  to  it  which  again  gives  the  students  a  feeling 
of  seeing  up  to  date ,  current ,   contemporary ,  ideas  and  research.  ^ 

Note:    The  tapes  were  nrepared  by  Dr.   Paul  D.  Peterson,  formerly  of  Whitman 
College,  Walla  Walla,  «shington,  with  funds  provided  by  a  Ford  Foundation  grant.  . 
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INNOVATION  [)ATA 
Thv  mvnivcs 

□  Fn'shnien 

□  Sophomores 
69  Innicirs 

□  Seniors 


a  Psychulo^^v  M.J|ois 

□  Non-M.i|()rs 

□  Honors  Sludrnis 

□  Other  Ispecilv): 


IM-ereijuisiles  for  slinlenls  who  p.uMinp.Jte  in  tnnovulion: 
GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

15 

Number  t)f  slu<ienls  \n  lio  p.ui u.jp.Jle  m  jnnov.ition  per  \e.ir:  

Hiiw  \unM  h.is  Ihe  innov.itM)n  lieen  m  eflect ye.jrs 

ApproMm.ite  .uoouni  nl  ifuiml  l.imlin«  ne,._ss.irv  lo  .lev elop  .irul  lr>  the  innovation  ^  $iQQ-j£nr  tapes 

ApproMm.Mt*  .unounl  needetl  e.ic  h  ve.ir  In  support  on«oni«  proieci  =   

Kvahi.Hion  done  on  innovation; 

Ca  Sluilent  opinion  qiiestionn.iires 

□  Measures      student  performanue  4n  ( oinpansun  with  n.)n-innovcnion  control  «roup|s) 

□  Other  |s[)e(:if\  1 


iNs  rrrrrioNAL  pat 

Si/e  ol  Dep.irtnipnt  in  1  ^^4-75  .ir.idemu.  ye.n 
\iiniher  of  liill  timVequivdlent  l.icultv 


30 


Numher  of  senou  uLp>rs  tn  the  dep.irl inent: 


Si/e  nf  Institution 

Tolal  sturlent  enndhoent  ihU974-7r)  .u  ademic  ye.u*; 


[it  iipphcahle 
1800 


C:h.n*.M  terislic.s  of  InVtitutton 

□  Pubhc-City 

□  [>ul)li( -Slate, 
E  t^nvate 

□  l'rl).m 

□  \j)n- Urban 

□  Men  r)nly 

□  Wf)mpn  only 
O  Coed 

□  (lommunily  f>r  |unir>r  Oollege  ' 

pirdonwnanl  Calendar  Synlem  at  Yr>ur  Insldulion  ^ 

□  S.Moestpr       fi'Quri-r^T       □  Trimester  ;  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


fi  I  Inder^r.idurlte  level  pro«r.un 

□  P(jst-BatJ -dau'reale  Nlaster's 

□  Post-[3.M Cfdauroate  Doctural 

DO  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


□  Other  (S|)fi<:ify): 


Name: 
Title 

[)ep»irlmenl: 

Institution: 

Address: 


D.E-  ANDERSON 
Assistant  Professor 
Psychology 
Allegheny  College 
Meadvllle,  PA  16335 


ERLC 


Telephone:  ( Area  tlode)  E(14 


Number:  724-5361 
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RESEARCH  ORIENTATION  IN  AN  UNDERGRADUATE  HISTORY  AND  SYSTEMS  OF 
PSYCHOLOGY  COURSE 

/ 


History  and  Systems  of  Psychology 


The  basic  premise  on  which  the  course  is  bounded  is  that  the  history  of 
psychology  is  a  viable  area  for  research  rather  than  dead  subject  matter  one 
can  glean  from  a  textbook.     Major  goals  of  the  course  are:    (1)  make  undergraduates 
aware  of  the  humerous  published  and  unpublished  sources  of  historical  material 
in  psychology  and  (2)   involve  the  students  in  research  projects. 

The  course  is  required  for  psychology  majors  and  usually  is  taken  in  the 
senior  year.     Coverage  focuses  on  the  history  of  modern  psychology  (beginning 
in  mid  1800* s)  through  major  contempor£u::y  systems.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
courser  students  are  given  approximately  50  pages  of  handouts  of  bibliographic 
materials  for  h^istory  of  psychology  research.    A  lecture  over  the  material  in 
the  handouts  stresses  the  kinds  of  information  that  are  available  and  where  the 
information  can  be  found.     Usually  this  lecture  is  supplemented  with  a  tour  of 
the  university  library,  focusing  on  history  of  psychology  sources.  Students 
are  also  given  a  library  exercise  which  r'fequires  them  to  identify  the  published 
answers  to  twenty  questions  such  as:  Where  can  you  find  bibliographies  of 
J. P.  Guilford's  publications?,  X^y  did  Titchener  form  the  Society  of  Experimental 
Psychologists?,  Locate  a  history  of  projective  testing,  etc.     The  questions  are 
selected  to  cover  a  variety  of  sources  including  books  and  directories,  with 
ma j<MNHnphasis  on  journals.     Unpublished  sources  such  as  university  and  state 
arcli^al  materials  are  also  stressed. 

Early  in  the  semester,   individual  research  projects  are  assigned,  usually 
in  the  general  area  of  the  student's  interest.    Topics  are  selected  which  can 
be  adequately  researched  using  the  library  and  archival  sources  of  the  community, 
for  example:  the  history  of  psychology  curriculum  development  in  area  colleges 
and  universities,  accumulation  of  biographic  and  bibliographic  information  on 
prominent  psychologists  whose  origins 'were  in  Nebraska,  or  topics  with  broader 
scope  such  as  the  history  of  illusions  in  perceptual  theory.     These  are  semester 
projects  which  require  a  written  report  of  the.research  as  well  as  a  brief  oral 
report. 

The  research  skills  taught  in  this  course  are  rare  at  the  undergraduate 
level  and  unfortunately  are  not  prominent  in  the  graduate  education  of  psychology 
students.    Most  advanced  students  could  systematically  locate  with  ease  the  last 
thirty  studies  dealing  with  effects  of  delayed  reward  on  resistance  to  extinction. 
Yet  if  you  ask  them  to  locate  information  on  G.S.  Hall,  M.F.  Washburn,  or  Albert 
Bandura,  etc,  they  are  lost.     The  course  described  here  attempts  to  fill  that 
void.     Student  evaluations  of  the  research  emphasis  of  the  course  have  been 
extremely  positive.     Most  concur  at  the  conclusion  of  the  semester  that  their 
view  of  "history"  as  an  established  interpretation  of  the  past  was  largely 
inaccurate . 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  innovfitiim  involves 

□  Freshmen  '              B  Psychology  Miijors 

□  Sophomores  □  Non-Majors 

□  juniors  □  Honors  Students  ' 
.^Seniors  □  Other  |spe(if>  |: 

rVerequisites  for  students  who  participHte  in  innovation; 

Minimum  of  12  semester  hours  in  psychology 

Number  of  students' vvh()  partiripale  in  innovntion  per  year:  ^^-20 
Hoyv  hm^  has  the  innovalmn  heen  in  elfect?  — 2  y»;.irs 

Appioximalr  dinounf  of  initial  funding  ni^cessary  tti  tifvelijp  and  try  the  innovation  =  $ — none_ 
Approximate  amount  needrd  e.u  h  ye.ir  to  support  (jn^oin^  prirlect  =  $   . 

Kvaiuation  done  on  inn(j vat i(3n: 

^    C  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  si udent .perfurmarvce  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Other  (specify):  . 


iNsrrruTioNAL  data 

Si/e  of  ne[>artment  m  1974-75  academic  year 
j  Number  of  full-time-t'quivalont  faculty: — 4 — ■. 

-         Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  1  ^^-20    (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  institution  nnn 

Total  student  enrollment  m  1974-75  academic  year:  ^^^^  

Characteristics  of  Instilulion 

□  Publir-City  S  Undergraduate  level  proj»ram 

□  Pobbc'State  D  Post-Oaccalaurcate  Masters 
□kf^nvale                                    •  D  Post  Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban  ^ 

□  Non-Urban  S  Liberal  Arts 

s'     .       □  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  □  Professional 

□  Women  f)nly 
laCord 

□  CtJinmunily  or  |unior  Colle^ti 

Predoinm.inl  Calendar  System  at  Your  Inslitulion 

B  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name;  Ludy  T.  Benjamin,  Jr»  , 

Title:  Assistant  Professor  and  Head 

Department;  Department  o"!^  Psychology 

Institution:  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

Address:  Lincoln,  Nebraska  68504 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)         402        Number:     466-2371  Extension:  231 
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PAPER-TUTORIAL  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  STANDARD  LECTURE  FORMAT  IN  A  HISTORY 

OF  PSYCHOLOGY  COURSE 


History  of  Psychology 


!>  / 

The  objective  of  this  procedure  is  to  offer  students  an  opportunity  not  only 
to  write  a  well  thought-out  paper  but  also  to  meet  with  the  instructor  in  a/  one-to- 
one  tutorial  in  which  the  student  is  required  to  expand,  elaborate,  question,  and 
think  about  what  had  been  written.     These  sessions  are  integrated  within  a  course 
format  entailing  a  set  of  25  or  so  50-minute  lectures  following  some  outline  of  the 
history  of  psychology  (this  writer  uses  his  own  book,  A  History  of  Psychology  in 
Outline  (Delta,   1967)  for  this  purpose).     Early  in  the  tarm  the  students  are  told 
that  each  of  them  is  responsible  for  a  paper  on  any  one  of  several  diversie  topics 
suggested  by  the  instructor.     The  choice  of  topics  is  such  that  the  student  may 
select  something  of  interest  to  him  —  the  instructor  aids  in  any  way  he  can  to  get 
the  student  started  (e.g.,  provides  key  references,  makes  his  own  library  avail- 
able, etc.).     The  papers  are  turned  in  at  least  by  the  eighth  week  of.  the  quarter, 
givi-ng  the  instructor  time  to  go  over  each  paper  with  care.     The  final  two  weeks  of 
the  terra  are  fjree  of  scheduled  classes,  at  which  time  the  Instructor  meets  with  indi 
vidual  students  to  discuss  the  papers.'  An  attempt  is  made  to  provide  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  discussion;  one  which  engages  the  student  and  instructor  in  critical 
dialogue,  using  the  paper  as  a  springboard  for  an  exchange  of  ideas.    This  is  often 
the  first  time  that  many  of  the  students  at  Miami  (and  I  suspect  other  large  state 
universities)  have  a  chance  to  "'defend'*  a  paper  once  it  had  been  written.     It  also 
allows  thorn  ample  opportunity  to  receive  explicit  feedback  from  the  instructor. 
This  instructor  has  used  a  procedure  similar  to  the  one  described  above  with  as  mShy 
as  60  students  in  th^  class,  comprqmising  somewhat  on  the  One-to-one  tutorial  by 
meeting  with  small  groups   (three  to  five)  writing  on  a  common  topic.     The  grade  in 
the  course  is  based  on  a  combined  performance  of  an  essay  midterm,  an  objl^ttive- 
essay  final,  and  the  paper-tutorial  (about  50/50%  for  exams  and  paper-tutbrial) . 
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INNOVAT  ION  DA  TA 
The  mnoviilMm  invnlvps.  ^ 

S  il'sycholD^y  M.ijors  (usually) 

□  \()n-Mii|»)rs 

□  Honors  Sludenis 

□  Othrr  lsp»H:ifv)w\i^ 

PrpriMjuisiles  (or  sfudj'nls  vvlin  [)»irh(,i[)iitr  in  innoviition: 

Have  had  8ome''^^S»ur8es  in  general  psychology  and  philosophy 


□  Freshnipn 

□  S(>[>hom(ires 
Q  juniors 
Q  St»nu»ro 


Niiiilber  «)f  stiuirnls  who  pari  K  ip. Uc  in  ihiioviihlni  \)vv  \v,\v:  about  40 
How  lon^  h.is  the  innovation  licrn  ui  elTtM.l  '  7"8  _  ypai's 

Approxiin.ite  .nnnuni  of  initi.il  fuiulin^  iie(rss.ir>  to  drvflop  anil  try  llip  innov  .itioii  =  S— — — 
Approxunatr  amount  rn'cded  pach  \p.ii  to  su[)port  on^oiji^  prcjipcl  =  $  

("A ,ihia! lofi  on  iniiov.ihnir 

Hi  Sluilpiit  opinion  (jiieslionnaires 

□  Measurps  of  studpiit  prrforin.incp  in  MMiiparisoii  with  non-innovalion  control  ^roiipls) 
BJ  Oihpr  isppufy)    paculty  response 


INS  i  l'i  r  iMONAl.  DA  l  A 

Si/r  o|  I)*'parlnipnt  in  n)74  7")  acadpmic  year 

Nntiilirr  of  full -tiiTiP-ptpiivalpntl.iiailty:  — 15 — 

\uiiila'r  of  spnioi  in.it*>rs  m  thp  dp[)«irlinpnt;  — 40 —  (ii  applicyhlc?) 


Si/f  o|  In'vt  1 1  at  ion 

rol.il  shidenl  pjirollinpnt  in  1974-7r)  aVadrinu  ypar: 


14yO00 


C^Haraf  Irnsl ics  of  Institutnm 


□  Piiblu  -City 

□ 

I  Indpr^raduatp  IpvpI  program 

E  IMihlii   St, Up 

□ 

Post-l^accalaiirpalp  Master's 

□  PrivalP 

P(ist -F^acr.alaiiipatp  Doctoral 

□  I  M  ilan 

□  Non-I  * f  l)an 

□ 

l.ihpral  Arts 

□ 

'I'pacher  Prpparalory 

□  \\vi\  nnlv 

□ 

Prof(.*ssional 

□  Woinen  only 

sa  c.irjj 

□  (aanmnnitA  or  )uni(jr  (IoIIp^p 

I*M'dnannant  Cdrnd.ir  Svstpin  at  Your  Institution 

□  Spiiipstpf      XXQuartpr       □  Trirnpslpr       □  4-1-4       □  Othnr  (Sppcify): 
INNOVATOR  DATA  ^^^^^^  "^^^        changing  to  "early^'  semester 

N<imp^  Patrick  Capretta 
•   Tidp  Professor  of  Psychology 
DpparlmPiK  psychology 
hisiituium    Maimi'  University 
Address   Oxford,  Ohio  45056 


Telpphonp;  lArpa  Codel    513  Number:     529-3116  '  Kxtension: 
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UNDERGRADUATE  SEMINAR  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  HISTORY 


Psychology  and  History 


o 


The  objective  of  this  interdisciplinary  course  is  to  focus  on  those  aspects 
of  the  human  condition  which  can  be  highlighted  by  a  psychological  perspective  on 
historical  phenomena  and    by, a  comparative  st;udy  of  changes  in  psychological  con- 
cepts and  human  relationships  from  one  epoch  to  ppother. 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  halves,  the  first  adopting  a  level  of  analysis 
that  looks  from  the  individual  personality  outwards  to  society  and  the  second  from 
from  societal  influences  in  towards  the  individual. 


The  readings  discussed  in  class  are  evenly  divided  between  psychologists 
interested  in  applying  their  skills  to  a  historical  setting  and  historians  looking 
to  psychology  for  a  more  complete  understanding  of  why  certain  processes  occurred  in 
the  way  they  did.     Thus  the^same  data  may  be  dealt  with  In  different  but  mutually 
enriching  ways. 

Th^^urse  ha&  about  twenty  students  and  is  taught  with  the  aid  of  guest 
historians\n  a  guided  discussion  format  with  occasional  lectures  on  specialized, 
topics. 
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INN(  )VA  (  ION  DATA 


IN  NOVA  I 


E3  Fi'eshmen 
0  S/)ph()mores 
0  jliniors 
B  Seniors 


g  Psychology  Majors 
Qt  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (spei:iiy): 


20 


Pre/-ei|iiisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 

Intoduction  to    Psychology.     Interest  in  History. 

\iiitd)er  of  students  v\  ho  [)articipate  in  innoviition  per  year: 
H«>u  Inn^  has  the  innovation  been  in  eiiect?  *  ^  years 

Apprnxiniale  amount  of  initial  funding  nec.essary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  Q_ 

ApjiroMniate  amount  needed  each  year  to  s;jpport  on^oiog  project  -  $ — Q  

tivaluaticm  done  on  innovation: 

□  Studept  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovatiSn  control  groyp(s] 

□  Other  (specify): 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 


23 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department: 


Size  of  Institution 

Total  Student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year: 


(if  applicable 
3000 


Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City 

□  iniblic-State 
Q  Private 

ffl  Urban  . 

□  Non-Urban 

*  □  Men  only 

□  Wompn  onl^  - 
m  Coed 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 


Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 


jg  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Posl-Haccalaureate  Master's 

□  Posl-I3accalaureate  Doctoral 

B  Liberal  Arts 

□  1'eacher  Preparatory 

□  FM'ofessional  *  , 


E3  Jjpemester      □  Quarter 

INNOVATOR  DATA 
Name: 

Title:  ^ 
[)epartmenl: 
Institution: 
Address: 


□  Trimester       □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 


David  Statt 
Asso€.  Professor  ' 
Social  Sciences 

Fordham  University  at  Lincoln  Center 
Columbus  Ave.  and  W  60  St.  ^ 
New  York  NY  10023 


ERIC 


Telephone:  (Area  Cnde) 


914 
2]2 


Number; 
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699-2671 
956-5600 
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Extension; 


FACULTY  GENEALOGiES:    A  STIMULUS  FOR  STUDENT  INVOLVEMENT  IN  HISTORY  &  SYSTEMS 


/ 


HISTORY  &  SYSTEMS 


As  a  stimulus  for  student  involvement,  the  teaching  device  here  described  was  de- 
signed to  require  students  to  relate  course  materials'  to  the  professional  lives  of  their 
professors  and  themselves.    The  task  was  the  development  of  a  professional  psychological 
Eenealogy  for  the  faculty  member  who  was  serving  as  the  student's  academic  adviser.  The 
faculty  genealogy  was  set  up  as  an  extra  credit  project  in  a  required  history  and  systems 
course  comprised  primarily  of  senior  psychology  majors.    To  avoid  duplication <  when  two 
students  had  the  same  adviser,  one  student  was  assigned  to  another  professor  until  all 
faculty  members  had  been  assigned.    The  project  required  each  student  to  trace  his  adviser 
to  his  own  doctoral  adviser  (i.e.  chairman:  Master),  his  adviser's  adviser  s  adviser,  his 
adviser's  adviser's  adviser'^  adviser,  etc.,  to  the  point  at  which  the  initial  advisgr  had 
no  formal/training  in  psychology  (e.g.  William  James,  M.D^,  Harvard,  1869).'  In  those  few 
cases  where  a  professor's  formal  doctoral  adviser  did  not  have  a  significant  influence  on 
his  thinking,  the  individual  who  served  as  the  major  influence  during  his  doctoral  training 
was  substituted  for  the  adviser.    Students  received  additional  course  points  for  each  pro- 
fessional generation  successfully  derived.    The  first  step  of  the  procedure  was  an  inter- 
view between  the  student  and  his  adviser.     The  student  inquired  as.to  his  adviser  s  full 
name    date  of  birth,  school  from  which  he  graduated  with  the  doctffrate,  the  date  of  that 
degree,  his  doctoral  adviser,  and^any  information  he  might  have  regarding  the  training  and 
contributions  of  hfs  adviser.     In  addition,  the  student  asked  the  faculty  member  to  outline 
his  own  intere^ts,  important  publications,  and  other  contribution sfo  psychology,  in  par-^ 
ticular«  as  they  reflected  his  graduate  training.    Each  student  then  contacted  his  adviser  s 
adviser  by  mail,  and  asked  the  same  information  of  that  individual.    UpoxTN^eceiving  the 
reply,  he  then  wtote  to  his  adviser's  adviser's  adviser  with  the  same  questions.  Almost 
everyone  contacted  was  cooperative,  and  enthusiastic  about  the  project.    Many  Pespondents 
contributed  interesting  anecdotes  about  their  own  professors.    The  mailing  process  typi- 
cally continued  for  a  few  professional  generations  until  it  was  possible  for  the  student  . 
to  anchor  his  linfeage  to  a  known  student-Master  relationship.    This  was  done  through  exam- 
ination of  reference  books  op  the  history  of  psychology.    Only  a  few  students  failed  to 
trace  their "advisers  to  the  point  at  which  the  initial  adviser  had  no  formal  psychological 
training.    Student  responses  to  the  project  were  positive  and  enthusiastic. 

In  subsequent  quarters,  other  students  combined  the  different  individual  genealogies 
into  a  combined  departmental  genealbgy^  which  is /displayed  prominently  in  the  Department. 
This  product  has  proved  to  be  of  teaching  value  in  its  own  right,  both  for  faculty  and 


In  those  departments  with  only  a  few  psychologists,  or  those  in  which  such  a  project 
has  already  been  completed,  students  might  be  encouraged  to  construct  a  psychological 
eenealogy  for  a  psychologist  whose  writings  they  particularly  enjoyed,  etc..  Eventually 
it  would  be  very  interesting  to  combine  various  individual  and  departmental  genealogies 
into  a  more  extensive  product,  giving  the  genealogies  of  all.  contributing  psychologists , 
past  and  present.    Such  material  would  be  invaluable  in  the  teaching  of  the  his^ry  and 
systems  of  psychologjr. 
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ATION  DA  I  A  *  •  f 

Tht'  innov.ition  Jiivnlvrs,  ^ 

□  Fn'shtn.i'n  CI  Psychology  M.ijors 

□  Sof)homon;s  □  Non-Majors 

□  luniors  e  Honors  Slutlents  '  ^  . 
S  Seniors  tl  (Jth<*r  (spjM  ilyl:                          '                     .        '  . 

Prrr riioisiirs  (or  st  udi-nts  u  ho  purlicipalf  in  innov  .itit)n:     Should  be  advanced  students  in  a 
History  &  Systems  course. 

Ntiriihfrol  stiuU*nls  who  parlu  ipaU;  in  innovation  per  ypar:  open 
Fi(»vv  Ion«  has  the  innovation  [)i»en  in  effect?  years 

Apprdxirnate  .iniount  (»f  iiulial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovntion  =  minimal  mailing  cost 
Approximate  .unount  needed  each  yvar  to  support  on^oinj^  project  =  $    -minimal  mailing  cost 

K\  cdual inn  done  on  innov  at  ii)n:  Not  difectly 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

□  Measures  ol  student  performance  in  f;oinparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s| 

□  { )lher  {sf)e(:il y ): 


[XS'rn  i^TIONAI,  DATA 

Si/e  nl  [)epartment  in  1974-73  academic  ye.ir 

Number  of  f ull-t  iine-equi valent  faculty;  25 
Number  of  senior  majors  in  thi*  def)artnient:    80       [if  applicable) 

Si/j'  of  Instiliitinn 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-77)  academic  year;    16  ,500 

(  har.H  lerisfirs  of  Institution 

□  Public 'Ciu  ^               E  UnderMraduale  level  program 
'  KI  lUiblu. -Stale  '                B  Post-Haccalaureate  Masl(»r's 

□  f'rrv.rte  g]  P(»st-liaccalaureate  Doct(fral 

□  Urban  ^ 

a  \f)n-(lrban  □  Ldif^ral  Arts  ^ 

□  Teacher  Preparatorv 

□  Men  tmly     '  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 

□  (aunmunity  or  |unior  Oollefie 

Predominant  ('.alendai  System  at  Ynur  Institution 

IS  Sem(?ster       □  Quarter       □  Trimeslnr       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 
INNOVATOR  DATA  .  ^ 

Name;      Richard  G,  Weigel  &  James  W.  Gottfurcht 

hile;       Weigel:    Assoc.  Prof.  Gottfurcht:    graduate  student 


[)e[)atlment  Psychology 
Institution:  Colorado  State  University 

Address  Fort  Collins,  Colorado  80521 


r 


Telephone   (Area  Code)     '303  Number:  491-r5121  Extension- 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  CONTRACT- BASED  GRADING  SYSTEM  AND  EXPERIENTIAL  LEARNING 
IN  AN . INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  IN  ORGANIZATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


Social  and  organizational  psychology 


Two  sections  of  a  large  introductory  course  on  Organizational  Behavior  were  • 
provided  with  the  option  of  partlcipatively    developing  a  contract-based 
grading  system.     The  development  o^^the  system  was  simueltaneously  used  as 
a  process  to  experience  some  of  the    key  dimensions  of  organizational  psycho-  . 
logy:   ^generation  of  new  alternatives,  decision  making  processes,  performance 
evaluation,  reward  systems  in  formal  organizations,  and  distributive  justice. 

Small  task  groups  developed  detailed  guidelines  for  the  implementation  of  the 
system.     Part  of  these  designs  were  later  simulated  in  the  classroom  with  othe 
participants.     The  effects  and  outcomes  of  these  simulations  were  analyzed  and 
integrated  later  with  relevant  theoretical  materials. 

Questionnaires  were    used  to  evaluate  the  outcomes  of  the  experience  in  beha- 
vioral, attitudinal  and  skill  terms.     The  overall  result  of  .this  experience 
was  significantly  positive  for  the  students  and  faculty  involved. 
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.    irs NOVATION  DATA 

The  mnoviit lull  invoK es 

□  Freshjin'n 

t»  □  Sophoniures 
E)  luniors  * 

□  Senmrs 


□  Psychology  Majors 
S  Non-Majurs 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 


_2£L 


F*rprp(|uisil«  s  liir  students  whcrparlicipate  in  innov.ilion: 
Junior  standing 

N|Limh^tr  of  students  who  participate  in  jnnovation  per  year: 
How  lon^  has  the  innovation  been  vn  effect?  — * —  years 

Approjvinuiti*  amount  of  initial  funding  neci'ssary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  S.35Q._- 
Appru\ini.i(i»  amnunt  needed  each  year  lo  support  uM^oin^  project  =  $Ji5fl  

l-Aalual lorv  done  on  innovation:  , 
CJ  SUulent  opinion  questionnaires    .  y^ij. 

CJ  \teHsures  of  student  performance  in  coaiparison  with  non-innovation  control  ^roupls) 
□  Other  (specify):. 


INSTITUTKJNAL  DATA 

Size  of  Dep.irtment  ifi  1974-75  academic  year 

Nnnd)er  of  full-time-equivalept  fac^ulty:  JJl_ 


Nimil)er  of  senior  ma)ors  in  the  department: 


(if  applicable) 


Si/p  (if  Institution  aKrnl^  in  nnn 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year^^^"^  Ju,uuu 


Cihai  a(  tertsti(.s  uf  Institution 

□  Pul)lt(.-(:ity 
IS  I^ihlic-State 

□  I^nvate 

□  nr[)an 

□  Non-l  'rban 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
CD  Coed 

□  C^.omnujnity  or  junior  Otyflege 

Fredomnianl  Calendar  Systen/at  Your^'Institution 

CXSemester       □  QuarterV    □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  C)th(;r  (Specify): 


B  I Inder^radurite  level  proj^ram 

□  i'ost-Uaccalaureate  Master's 

□  Pnst-I^accalaureale  Doctoral 

S  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  I^rofessi(jnal 


INNCJVATOR  DATA 

Name    Gunther  S,  Boroschek 
Title:  Professor 

Dep.jrf ment:  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Institution:    University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison 
Address:    1155  ObservatoryDrive 

Madison,  Wisconsin  53706 


Current  Address 

College  of  Professional  Studies 
U.  of  Massachusetts,  Boston 
Harbor  Campus 
Boston,  MA  02125 


ERiC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) 


Number: 


5,53 
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Ijxten.sion: 
/ 


PARTICIPATION  EXERCISES  IN  A  COURSE^  IN  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERSONALITY 


Psychology  of  Personality 

Through  the  use  of  a  series  of  participative  exercises  in  a  course  in  the  psychology 
of  personality  taught  by  one  instructor,  students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  gain  "hands- 
on"  knowledge  of  Various  aspects  of  the  subjfect. 

Working  in  buzz  groups,'  students  are  assigned  a  specif ic  project  which,  upon  comple- 
tion, is  then  discussed  and  evaluated  by  the  class  as  a  whole. 

Initially,  the  groups  are  required  to  construct  a  personality  inveyatory  from  it6ms 
generated  by  themselves  in  the  form  of  simple  declarative  sentenced.    When  the  inventory 
is  assembled,  each  group  considers  how  its  device  can  be  put  to  use.  ^ 

•Subsequently,  an  adjective  check  list  is  constructed  from  material  generated  in  the 
group  by  brainstorming  or  by  consulting  a  dictionary  and  A  thesaurus.     The  use  of  the  . 
check  list  as  a  research,  -diagnostic,  or  selection  instrument  is  then  explored. 

Similarly,  type  categories  are  generated  and  assembled  into  typologies,  and  rudi- 
mentary project*! ve  devices  modeled  after  the  Rorschach  and  the  TAT  are  constructed  and 
evaluated. 

Daily  personal  activity  schedules  are  also  compiled  and  ana^zed  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  Freudian,  Sklnnerian,  and  drive-reduction  theory. 

A  Rogerian  Q-sort  of  a  number  of  self-ref erant  statements  is  completed  by  a  member 
of  each  group  and  submitted  anonymously  to  Another  group  for  analysis  and  evaluation; 
and  Role  Construct  Repertory  matrices  are  prepared  and  exchanged  anonymously  for 
^assessment. 

As  an  individual  end-term  project,  each  student  prepares  a  personality  description 
of  himself  as  he  sees  himself;  a  description  of  himself  as  he  believes  he  is  perceived 
by  others;  a  descripWon  of  himself  as  he  would  like  to  be  ideally;  and  a  description 
secured  from  others  of  how  he  is  perceived  by  them.     The  student  compares  and  contrasts 
these  varying  views  of  himself,  noting  similarities,  attempting  to  account  for  differences 
and  organizing  the  whole,  as  best  he  can,  into  an  integrated  portrait  of  himself..  He 
then  indicates  his  reaction  to  this  self-portrait. 

Student  reactions  expressed  informally  at  the  close  of  the  semester  indicate  that 
this  approach  is  regarded  as  stimulating  and  informative. 
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INNOVATION  OATy^) 
Thv  mnoviifion  involves. 

□  Freshmen  0  J^syc.holoMy  MA\nrH 
qk  Sophomores  □  Non-Mcijors 

□  [uniors  □  Honors  Students  ' 

□  Seniors  □  Other  (spec  ify): 

Prerecjuisiles  for  students  who  pdrlicipnte  in  innov.Hion: 

General  Psychology  * 

Number  of  stutlents  who  pHrticipale  in  mnovntion  per  year:  _:S0 — 
Hifw  long  h.is  the  innovation  been  in  elfecl?  — 3  yetirs 

ApprtJMmate  amount  o(  initial  lunthny  netcssarv  It)  (ie\elop  and  l-rv  ihe  nuiovalion  ^  Snona 

V 

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  on«oin«  pro)e(.l  -  — no»e- 

Kvalu.ition  done  on  innovation: 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

r D  Measures  of  sludenl  perfnrmance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  «roup(s) 
a  Other  (specifyl:    Informal  interview  of  students. 

INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Si/.e  oU^epartment  in  1974-T>  acadeniii.  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  fai:ully:  — 13 —         •  ' 

Number  of  senior  ma|ois  in  the  dr'partment:    (if  applicablel 

Si/r  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  .M.ademic  year:   

(.'hara(.trnsln  s  of  institution 

Q  f>ij[)lir.-(aty  53  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  I'ublic-St.ite  □  Post-Baticalaureate  Master's 

□  Private  □  Fost-Haccnlaureatt;  i)t)(:toral 

□  Urban  -*t 

□  Non-Urban  H  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Pre[)aratory 

□  Men  only  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 
£}  Coed 

/     O  Uommiunily  or  |unior  Collej^e  ^ 

Predonuna.nt  (".alr'ntJar  System  at  Your  Institution 

QSemesler       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:'  Myron  Brender 

Title:     Assistant  Professor 
Department^gj^a^j^o^a]^  Sciences 

Institulum     Kingsborough  Community  College.  CUNY 
^  Address:   2001' Oriental  Boulevard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11235 


Telephone   (Area  Code)     212  Number:  769-9200  Extension:  380 
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INTERGENERATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  WORKSHOP 


Social  Psychology.,  'Group .Dynamics ,  Human  Development 


The  Intergenerational  Communications  Workshop  is  a  multi-faceted  experiment  which 
combines  didactic  and  experiential  learning.     Adult  students  ranging  in  age  from  20  to^ 
80  and  beyond  are  brought  together  in  an  encounter  group  format  in  an  effort  to  facili 
tate  understanding  and  communication  across  generations  as  the  group  explores  issues 
relevant 'to  each  significant  phase  of  adult  life.     Other  ^jectives  include:     1.     the  enhance- 
menL^personal  growth  as  participants  explore  new  behaviors  within  the  group  that  can  often 
be/g^eralized  to  interactions  with  significant  others  in  everyday  life,  and  2.  a  deeper 
understanding  of  group^  process  through  membership  in  the  group  as  well  as  through  exposure 
to  didactic  materials. 

Membership  In  the  workshop  includes  students  earning  undergraduate  credit  in  psycho- 
logy and  "guest  students".     The  former  are  students  who  have  completed  the  comprehensive 
general  psychology  course  and  have  consent  of  the  instructor.     Requirements  for  these  per- 
sons include  attendance  at  10  weekly  group  sessions,  assigned  readings,  and  a  term  paper 
or  project  on  an  aspect  of  group  dynamics  of-their  own  choosing.     Each  is  also  asked  to 
keep  a  weekly  journal  which  serves  as  a  basis  for  discussion  of  issues  that  arise  as  the 
group  evolves.     Guest  students    include- senior  citizens  and  others  from  the  surrounding 
community  who  are  not  enrolled  for  college  credit,  but  who  are  looked  upon  as  vital  resource 
persons.     Each  guest  agrees  to  participate  in  the  10  weekly  sessions,  barring  illness,  etc. 
Upon  completion  of  the  course,  a  Certificate  of  Participation  is  given  to  these  persons. 

Though  the  format  of  the  workshop  can  be    designed  to  fit  a    v^iety  of  time-tables,, 
that  described  below  was  selected  as  it  works  well  in  the  framework  of  the  trimester 
system.     Both  credit  and  guest  students  meet  for  10  consecutive  3-hour  weekly  sessions. 
The  first  half  hour  or  so 'is  devoted  to  discussion  of  theoretical  issues,  questions,  and 
process  comments  on  the  previous  week's  session.     Attendance  is  required  for  credit  stu- 
dents.    The  group  is  then  joined  by  guests  and  meets  for  approximately  an  hour  in  a  large 
group.     The  group  then  divides  into  three  small  age-integrated  groups  —  one  consisting 
of  all  members  of  the  workshop  and  another  smaller,  more  intimate  group  of  approximately 
8  persons.     The  instructor  is  assisted  by  two  graduate  students  who  act  as  co-facilitators, 

for  the  sm^ll  group.  ^ 

Most  interaction  is  of  a  verbal  level  with  encouragement  of  non-verbal  communication 
as  it  meets  the  comfort  level  of  participants.     Exercises  are  introduced  in  moderation 
and  when  considered  appropriate.  ....  , 

Credit  earning  students -meet  with  the  instructor  and  assistants  in  additional 
class  sessions  in  which  theoretical  material  is  related  to,  the  in-gr^  experience. 

Evaluation  of  the  workshop  experience  is  made  by  a  comparison  ofijefore  and  after 
questionnaires.     This  provides  an  index  of  each  individual's  change  in  beliefs  and  percep- 
tions concerning  issues  of  importance  to  adults  in  contemporary  soc:bfty  as  well  as  a  measure 
of  change  in  personal  values,  outlooks  and  goals.     Student  opinion  questionnair'es  are  used 
to  access  the  value  of  the  workshop,   the  effectiveness  of  the  instructor  and  assistants, 
and  to  solicit  suggestions  for  modif icatiotis. 

This  has  proven  to  be  and  continues  to  be  a  most  exciting  and  rewarding  experience. 
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INNOVATION  DA  PA 
The  innovation  nivoKrs  • 

□  Freshmen  9  Psychology  Mnjors 

□  Sophomtjres  B  Non-Majors  " 

□  luniors  □  Honors  Students 

□  Seniors  51  Other  Ispecify):    Senior  citizens  and  other  adults 

PrerPduisiles  for  stiidenls  whu  luirtinpate  in  innovation;  ,  ^      ,  j 

.       Students  earning  undigraduate  credit-General  Psychology  and  Consent  of 

Instructor  ' 
Grest  Students  ~  Consent  of  ^Instructor  -j^ 
Numlipr  of  students  who  paitirjpale  in  innovation  per  year:  — 


How  long  has  the  mnoMitmn  lieen  in  efler.l?  — ± —  years  ^ 

Approximate  amount  ol  initi.il  lundinK  neoess.iry  to  develop  and  try  (he  innovation  =  $1^0  additional 

funding 

Approximate  amount  needril  »'a(.h  >(Mr  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  

*' 

Hvcjluation  ilone  on  inno\ Hi  i(jn:  1 
^  Stuilent  opinion  queslionn.iires 

□  Measures  of  student  perfoimance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  gniupls) 

□  Other  {specify); 


INS  riTUTlONAL  DA  l  A 

Si/j'  of  Department  in  n)74-7r»  ar;,idemic  year 

Number  nf  fij||  llnii-e(|uivalent  laculty:  — ?^ — 

Nmn[)er  tif  seninr  ina|urs  in  the  department:  (if  applicable) 

Size  ol  Institu!if)n 

'I'nlcd  student  rnrollment  tn  1974-75  academic  year: — 10^000  ' 

Chara<:tjrisln,s  of  Instilulwm 

□  Pijl)lir-(at\  *  £3  Undergraduate  level  program 
0  Piil)ln  -State  C  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Private  □  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral  * 

□  l'il)an 

□  Non-l'rban  83  Liberal  Arts 

0  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  ^  Professional 
\rt/omen  only 

□  Coed 

□  Community  or  [iinior  College 

Predf»niir)ant  Calendai  Systrm  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semens ler       □  Quarter       Q  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

IWOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  Anna  Marie  Buchmann,  Ph.  D. 

IJtl**:  Associate  Prof,  of  Psych,  Assoc.  Coord.  Institute  of  Adulthood 

Deiiartmenl  Psychology 

Institution;  Northeastern  Illinois  University 

Afldress  Bryn  Mawr  at  St.  Louis 

Chicago,  111.  60625 


Telephone   (Area  c:o(lel     312  Number:      583-A050  Extension:  695 
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PERSONALIZED  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  UNDERGRADUATE  TEACHING 


Personality  Psychology 


Obrjectives  of  innovation; 

Mastery  of  material   (using  Mager's  specific  objectives)  by  students  enrolled  in  course. 
Method; 

(Based  on  Keller's  method)  course  material  divided  into  23  small  units  over  which  students 
tested.     Mastery  of  material  must  be  demonstrated  on  essay  exams  on  each  unit  before  pro- 
ceeding to  next  unit.     Multiple  choice  review  tests  after  each^  five  or  six  units  on  which 
90%  mastery  myst  also  be  demonstrated.     Parallel  forms  of  tests  used  to  allow  for  repeated 
testing.     Students  allowed  to  go  at  own  rate  through  materials. 
Number  of  students,   assistants,  and  faculty  involved? 

Each  semester  c.  200  students  enrolled;   25  undergraduate  student  assistants   (who  have  pre- 
viously mastered  course  material)  used  to  proctor  students;  one  faculty  member  involved. 
Equipment:     None  ^ 

Evaluation;     Data  collected  each  semester  on  all  aspects  of  course  —  including  perfoirmance 
measures,  course  evaluation,  etc. 
Specific  innovative  features; 

Pre-  and  post-testing;  review  tests;   follow-up  testing;  ptoctor  training;  hierarchy  of 
proctor  staff;  differential  proctor  job  assignments;  multiple  course  evaluations;   data  flow 
system  of  student  performance  and  progress;   staggered  deadlines. 
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INNOVATION  f)ATA 


The  jnnovtilum  involves 

□  Freshmen  *      B  Psycholoj^y  Majors 
□I  Sophoni()res  ID  Non-Majors  J 

df  luniors  □  Honors  Sl^lents 

C2  Seniors  □  Olhfr  (spetTify): 

Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 
None 

Number  of  students  who  p.irticipale  m  innovation  per  year: 
How  lon^  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect  !*     4  years 

Approximate  amount  nl  uiilial  fun(iinj4  necessary  to  tievelop  ^nd  try  the  innovation  =  $  500 

Approximate  amount  needed  ^ach  year  to  support  ongoinj4  project  -  500  

Kviduation  done  on  innov.ilion: 

> 

(S  Student  opinion  questionnaires 

Q  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  grou[)(s) 
Ca  Other  (specify): 

Internal  manipulation  of  variables. 
INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

# 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  yc»ar 

Number  of  full-lune-et^uivaleol  Lk  idty:  _42  

Number  of  senior  majors  m  ihe  department:  2QQ       (if  applicable) 

Size  of  Institution 

T(Hal  student  enrolhntjnt  m  1974-7.")  academic  year:  '   

(-hara<  terislics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City  [3  I  Inder^ratiuate  level  program 

□  Public-Stale  ^       □  Prist-Ba{:calaureate  Master's 

□  Priv.jle  S  Post-Mar:(;alaureate  Doi  tr)ral 

□  Urban 

0  Non-lfrban  □  Liber. d  Arts 

□  TeH(:h(?r  Prtjparatory 

□  Men  onlv  □  Professional 

□  Women  only 

□  C:oed 

□  CJommunity  or  (unior  Clcillej^e 

F'redommant  (Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

El  Semester       □  (Juarler       □  Trimester       P  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify):  * 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

James  F.  Calhoxin,  Ph.D. 
Title  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology' 

Department,  Department  of  Psychology 

Institution:    state  University  of  New  York  at  stony  Brook 
Address        stony  Brook,   New  York  11794 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)       516  Number:    246-7616     '  Extension: 
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MATERIALS  AND  DELIVERY  SYSTEM  FOR  A  SELF-PACED  PERSONAL-ITY  THEORY  TSOURSE 


Personality  Theory 


ERIC 


Study  questions  and  supplementary  personality  assessment  "laboratory"  exercises  have 
been  developed  and  tested  over  four  quarters  of  use  for  this  introductory,  upper- 
division  course  in  Theories  of  Personality.    The  study  questions  and  assianments 
for  11  "module.s"  are  intended  for  use  with  -Pervin,  Personality:  Theory,  assessment, 
and  research  (first  edition),  and  will  be  revised  as  needed  by  September,  1975,  to 
go  with  the  second  edition.  Special  features  of  tfi&Nleli very  system  are  (1)  use  of 
students  who  excelled  previously  in  the  course  as  tester/tutors,  (2)  oral  testing, 
(3)  hands-on  experience  with  psychological  assessment  procedures  for  all  5  theories 
covered  in  the  text,  and  (4)  integration  of  self-paced  and  traditional  delivery 
systems  within  a  single  course  section  to  permit  student  choice  of  formats. 

The  student  is  given  a  16  module  handout  containing  assignments  and  study  questions  . 
for  the  entire  course.  Although  intended  as  a  one-quarter  course,  students  are 
given  automatic  privilege  to  extend  their  work  to  a  second  quarter.    Materials  for 
the  5  assessment  modules  are  available  at  the  library  reserve  desk  continuously 
and  are  also  handed  out  or  actually  worked  on  in  class  at- stated  times  during  the 
quarter--because  the  materials  are  available  outside  of  class,  students  may  work 
faster  or  slower  than  the  class  schedule  and  may  "cut"  all  classes  if  desired.  ' 

^  There  is  one  "organizational  problems  and  lecture"  meetina  per  week,  with  all  other 
'*class  time"  unscheduled.  Oral  testing  i$  available  12-20  hours  per  week T depending 
upon  numbers  of  students  enrolled.  One  lecture  is  given  for  each  of  the  5  theories 
covered  and  one  class  meeting  is  set  jaside  for  each  assessment  procedure  (for  those 
students  who  have  not  yetrdone  it),  but  students  arje  not  required  to  attend  either; 
lecture  content  is  not  tested  in  exams. 

The  student  appears  for  oral  testing  on  each  module  in  sequence  when  (s)he  feels 
ready  to  be  tested.    Ten  study  questions  (of  the  20-25  distributed  for  that  module) 
are  randomly  selected  for  oral  responding.    A  score  of  8,  9,  or  10  is  passing;  less 
that  8  requires  a  re-test,  with  no  penalty  for  failure.  Students  scoring  8  or  9  may 
(if  they  wish)  re-test  to  improve  their  score.    The  mean  score  ovep  16  modules 
constitutejs  2/3  of  the  course  grade,  with  9.5  =  A,  8.8  =  B,  8.0  =  C.  A  written  final 
exam  with  2  questions  from  each  module  is  used  for  the  remaining  1/3.'  There  is  yery 
high  student  Acceptance  of  oral  tests  conducted  by  peers  who  previously  completed 
the  course. 

In  Winter,  J-^T^',  the  course  was  offered  with  the  self-paced  and  traditional  lecture/ 
discussion  formats  available  simultaneously;  each  student  was  free  to  pursue  both 
formats  as  far  into  the  quarter  as  desired,  finally  completing  the  course  through 
one  of  the  versions.    Of  66  students,  19  se-lected  jthe  self-paced  and  47  the  lecture 
procedures.  Hpwever,  several  from  each  group  attempted^  the  other  as  well,  for  the 
first  few  wellcSt  before  making  a  choice. 

Copies  of  syllabi,  modules,  student  evaluation  summaries,  and  other  materials/data 
are  available  upon  request. 
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INNOVA  l  ION  DA  I  A 
Tlu*  inimv  .il  inn  in volvi  s: 

□  Freshnn'h 

gS(»phi)innrfS 
|un lor  s 
Seniors 


dl  Psycholugy  Mrijurs 
Q  Non-Majurs 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (sppi.ify): 


l»rf rrquisiti's  lorlitudrnts  who  [)arlu:ipdte  in  inxiovation: 

one  course  In  Psychology  -  *  . 

50-100 

Niiinhi'r  nl  students  u  ho  p.irl  icipate  in  innovat|()n  per  year:  ^ — 
How'lonu  h.is  the  inTio vril ion  heen  m  efle^M?  — 2_  years 

Apprnximalr  ainoiinl  ol  ituli.d  (undine  nei;essary*  In  develop  anil  try  the  innf)vation 
ApproMOMlr  .iinount  neeiled  ea(  h  year  to  sui)port  on>'oinj4  project  =  S  100 — 

FivalUflihon  donr  on  innov.iMon: 

h  Stuflent  o[)inion  questionnaires  ^ 
'  □  Measiirrs  n\  student  performance  m  comparison  with  non-innovation  contro 
□  Other  (spe(  if\  ) 


Sroup(s|o 
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iNSTrrirrioNAL.  ua  i  a 

Size  ot  I)e[).irtnient  in  ^174-75  academic  year 


Number  of  liiH-trHie-equivalenl  fa(.ulty:   

Number  of  senior  mators  m  the  department:  — —  (if  applioahln) 

Si/e  nl  Institution                                                              2350  FTE 
I'nlal  stuilent  enrnllment  in  1974-7r)  academu:  year:  —  


Ch.u.H.turistH  s  nf  institution        «  v 

Puhlic-Cil  v  '  ^  I  Intierjiraduate  level  [)roj4ram 


^  Puhlii  Stale  *5]  Post-fiaccalaureate  Master  s 

□  priv.iie       '  □  Fost-fia(.(:alaureale  Doctoral 

□  ['rlian  ^ 

□  Non-rrlhin  ^  G  Liberal  Arts 

■      □  'leacher  Preparatory 

□  \|,.n  nni\  □  I'rofcssional 

□  Women  nnlv 

□  Coi'd  \^ 

□  (!ornniiinit\  f)r  |uruor  Clollej^e 

Piedominant  C.derulai  Svstem  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semeslei        &  Quarter       □  Trimester       □  4- 1-4        □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOV'ATOR  DATA 


Name:  Dr,  David  Chestney  Cohen 

iitle  Associate  Professor 

Department         Psychology  / 

instituti.in       California  State  College,  Bakersfirfid 
Address       "  9001  Stockdale  Highway  ^ 
Bakersfield,  CA  93309 


Te!ephf)ne   ('Area  Code)     "^05  Number:         833-2372  Rxtension: 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CREATIVITY 


Person3lity  Theory 


Behavioristic^  Factor  Analytic,  Gestalt,  Psychoanalytic,  and  Neo-Analytic 
theories  are  presented  in  terms  of  how  each  of  these  theories  account  for 
the  creative  process,  the  creative  person,  and  the  creative  product.  Readings 
include  primary  sources  by  Skinner,  Guilford,  Wallach,  and  Kogan,  Asch, 
Wertheimer,  Amheim,  Freud »  Jung,  Kubie,  Mas  low,  and  Schachtel, 

Syllabus  available  upon  request. 
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INNOVA  1  ION  HA  1  A 
The  innovation  inY^^^'^ 

□  Frrshmt'M  .    ^  ,  -8  Psychology  Majors 

B  S(jph()mnn*s  '       CS  Non-Majors 

o  g  luniors  Hortors  Stutlents 

^*^CS  SrniorB              '  '             □  nther  (sp»M:ifv|: 

PnM't'(|uisit('s  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 


80 

Numher  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  

'    How  lon«  has  the  innovation  been  in  eflect?  — z  years 

Approximate  amount  ol  ioilial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $JL__ 
Af)pro\inMtr  amouift  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $_£!  

lAyluatioM  door  on  inno\alion; 

□  Studt'ot  opinion  questionnaires  « 

□  sores  (jf  student  perforfnance  W  comparison  with  non-innovalion  (nonlrol  Mnnip(s) 

□  ()th»'r  (Sf)e(:ify):  *  ^ 


^INSTITl  n'lONAl.  DATA 

Size  of  Drpartment-  in  1974-75  academic  year  - 

Nuinbei- ot  f^ill-titne-equi\ alent  faculty:  95 
Number  ofvst'nior  majors  Jn  the  departmeijk^^ —  (if  applicable) 

Si/e  of  Institution  *■  ^^^0 

Tolal%Mudent  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:p^^ — _ 


Char. H:terisli(:s  of  Institution  ^ 

□  Pul)hc-(:ity  I         ^  S^/InderKradurlle  !evipr()«r^nn 

□  I'uijiic-State'  PostTUiCcalaureat(?lvlasler  s 
0  PPivHte               ,  Fosl-fkiccalaureate  Doctoral 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban  □  Liberal  Arts 

□  'i'eacher  Preparatory 
^     □  Men  only  ,  '  -  □.Professional 

□  Women  (mly  « 

El  C:oed  '       .  ; 

□  (:f)mmunitv  or  |unior  College 

Prrdominant  Calendar  System  al  Your  Institution 

a  Semester  Quarter,  ^  □  Trimester   '    0  4-1-4       □  QlherMSpecify): 

^IWCWATQR  DATA 


Nrime:     Charlotte  L.  Doyle 
'IiHe:  Professor 

Department:  Sarah  Lawrence  College  ^ 
Institution:    Bronxville,  N.Y.  10708 

Address;  a       ,    " " 

1 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)  ^       914    ,  Number:  ,DE7-0700  Extension: 

'        .    >    V       .      ^  56-3  . 

^      ' '    562  , 


AN  INTERRELATIONAL  APPROACH  TO  THE  TEACHING  OF  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
Social  Psychology 

* 

Authenticity  of  the  individual  is  sought  through  ii^teractive  dynamics  with 
students  of  multi-vafied  backgrounds  and  capabilities.     The ^classroom  is  structured 
as  follows:,  problems  are  stated,  solutions  sought,  and  competencies  of  students  to 
handle  problems  are  assessed,  used,  and  restructured.    The  process  is  meant  to  pro- 
vide self-insight,  inquiry,  consensus,  dependence,  individuality  within  the  group, 
and  reality-baised  solving  of  protlems.    The  means  are:  e> 

1.  Giving ^and  receiving  non-evaluative  descriptive  feedback  for  each 
individual  within  the  groQp, 

2.  Recognizing,  and  helping  others  to  recognize,  values,  attitudes, 
and  ideas  as  they  problem  solve, 

3.  Openness  to  new  values,  attitudes, ^nd  ideas  (as  Implemented  in 
problem  splving), 

4.  Taking  risks  with  new  values,  attitudes,  and  ideals. 

The  behavioral  objectives  are  incorporated  into  method  as  follows: 

1.  They  provide  for  student  interaction  between  content  and  procfes^, 

2.  The  classroom  is  structured  to  provide  flexibility  for  accomoda- 
tion of  students  of  differing  ability.  *  - 

3.  Opportunities  are  created  for  all  sorts  of  communication. 


BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES 


Cognit ive 
& 

Affective 


Text 


Dis^ssion 


Resource 


SYNTHESIS 
yf 

Concepts Principles 


Application 
in 

Group  Activities 


^Analyzation 
of 

Group  Process 


►RESTRUCTURE    C9NCEPTS  4=Vv- 


Evaluations  were  in  the  form  of 

1^  A  paper  turned  in  by  the  group        a  \  ,     <^  i 

2.  Evaluations  by  agencie^  (schools)  where  stuii^nts  worked  (home) 

3.  Self-  and  otAr  evaluations   ^  ^  ^ 

4.  Group  evaluations  —  Comparison  of  early  and  later  evaluations 

5.  Testing  ori  material  (conc^ts)  of  social  psychology 

6.  Grades. 
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iNNOV  A  i'iON  DATA  '  '       .  .  ' 

Vhi'  niiKj^itifin-'irunl vrs;  ^  / 

S  Kn'shmen  -      .  H  Psychology  Mdjors 

a  Sophornorrs'  ^  Non-Majors 

.  °  luninis  □  Honors  Students 

°  ^'   u  ^  '  ^  ^  (specify):  Community  college  allows  ^1  to  enter, 

Pr>Mrt]iirsii»'s  for  stuih'uts  who  prirlir: ipale  in  innovrition:^   ✓ 

^  ^  none 

Number  of  studentswho  [)rirliripate  in  innovalinn  per  year:  59 
f inw  lon.Li  has  the  innovcdinn  been  in  effect?     2  years 

Approxiuiatr  .no-iunt  .>f  iindcl  lunding  necessary  to  dev(>lop  and  try  the  innovation  -  $  a__ 

Ap[)ro\im.ilr»  tiinr)unt  nerMird  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  ^  n 
K\ .d^fhui  dnne  on  innovation: »  *  ^  • 

O  Stu^lcnt  opinion  (.ju»'siu)nnaires      '  -  » 

□  Measures  of  stu(]j>nl  performance  in  campafison  with  non-innuvation  control  urouofs)  ^ 

□  Oth^-r  Ispeclfy):  ^  i  ,  ^      }  \^  1 


1\S  riT[^1I()NAL  DA  1  A 

Si  />*  (d  f)epdrtrnent  in  H)74*"'S  academic  year  ' 
,  \urid)er  nf  full-(uiif'-e(iuivalent  faculty:  3.50 
-     ^:umbf'r  of  senior  mHjr)rs  in  the  department^  (inapplicable) 

_  Si/i'  ol  Institution  -  y> 

I'ntal  stiident.jirTrr)lftijent  in  1974-75' at;ad«inic  year:    20, OOP  , 


(!h.ti<if  ft-risf K  s  of  Instif utKin  "  . 

% 

°  ^'^'^^''^ -^-'Iv  ;  '  Ca  Undergraduate  Uf  el  program 

•    atnj|)ln:-Sra{^;  «  □  Post-Baccalaureaft  Masters 

^  ,  □  f^)st-Ba(:calaurea((M)o(.toral 

.    (3  I  *rhan       .      *  ' 

□  \nn-[!rh.m  □  I.iberah  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Menl^nlv"  ^  □  Profess'i'onal  , 

□  VVoriiei)  only  - 

•  □  Cioed    •  . 

Q  (i"nimnnity  or  junior  (College 

.Prr(fninnK,nt  Calendar  S\slem  at  Your  Institution 
^     •□Semester      □  Quarter      ©Trimester      0  4^1^4       □  Other  (Specify):     and  summer  three  weeks 
IWnVATOR  DATA 


N'ffme: 
Title; 


Dr.  Bess  Fleckman 
,  ,         Associate  Professor 
Department:    '  Psychology 

institutifin:  ^^^^  Community  College 

Address.  ^^^^  27th  Avenue 

Miami,  Fla.  33167 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)         350         Number;  685-4347  Extension: 

565 
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SIMSOC:     SIMULATED  SOCIETY 


Social  Psychology  ancj  Social  Organization 


SIMSOC,  a  social  process  game,  was  developed  to  make  social  science 
material  more  vivid  than  has  been  possible  with  traditional  teaching 
methods.  It  is  designed  fo  be  played  without  the  use  of  a  computer, 
SIMSOC*  is  a  way  to  actively  involve  students  in  processes  of  large- 
cScale  conflict,  protest,  social  control,  and  social  change.  SIMSOC 
creates  a  situation  in  which  the  participant  must  actively  question 
the  nature  of  social  order. 

Included  in  the  Participant's  Manual  are  rules  for  playing,  materials 
needed  for  play,  and  questions  to  guide  analysis  based  on  participa- 
tion in  SIMSOC. 

Each  participant  should  have  a  copy ^pf  the  Participant's  Manual,  which 
includes  the  necessary  materials.     The  instructor  should  also  obtain 
a  copy  of  SIMSOC:  I ns t r uc tor^ ' s  Manual ,  which  contains  all  materials 
required  by  the  instructor,  provides  complete  directions  on  how 'to 
set-up  and  run  SIMSOC,  and  suggests  how  to  handle  a  variety  of 
situations  that  might  arise.     One  copy  o£  the  Instructor's  Manual 
will  be  needed  by  the  instructor  for  each  SIMSOC  of  up  to  60  » 
participants..    The  Instructor's  Manual  may  be  obtained  by  inst^ctors 
who  write,  using  their  letterhead,  to: 

The  Free  Press 

A  Div.  of  the  Macmillan  Co, 

Faculty  Service  Desk 

866  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


ERIC 
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INNOVATION  DATA 

The  innovation  involves: 

E3  Freshmen 
n  Sophomores  * 
(3  juniors 
OS  Seniors 


QQ  Psychology  Majors 
B  Non-Majors--  ■/ 
S)  Honors  Students 

OD  Other  (specify):Graduate  students 


Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 
intellectual  curiosity  ^ 

Number  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  25,000 
»How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  9-10  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $_l1Q. 
Approximate  amount  needed  each  ^ear  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $-0  

Kvrilualion  dp^ie  on  innovation: 

^  Student  opinion  questionnaires  .  ^ 

OD  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  group(s) 
□  Other  (specify): 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty^  -24- 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  12Q — ^  (if  applicable) 

Size  of  Institution 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:    J:?>UUU  — 


Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Public-City 
g  Publir-State 

□  Private  , 

□  Urban 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men  only 
,0  Women  only 

03  Coed 

□  Community  or  junior  College 


(S  Undergraduate  level  program 
H  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
QQ  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

OS  Liberal  Arts 

69  Teacher  Preparatory 

B  Professional 


PrVdommant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institujion 

!□  Semest'er       □  Quarter       IS  Trimester      □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 


INNOVATOR  DATA 


Gamson 


Name:  William  A. 

Title:  Professor 

Department;  Sociology 

Institution:  University  of  Michigan 

Address:  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)     313         .  Number:   764-5554  Extension: 

567 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY  COURSE  ENTITLED,  "EXPLORING  PERSONALITY  THOUGH  LITERATURE" 


Personality  —  Literature 


The  objectives  of  -this  course  are:    (1)  to  present  the  experiential  and  humanistic 
^  origins  of  personalit:^  theory,  and  (2)  to  present  illustrations  and  applications  of 
various  personality  constpacta  through  the  use  of  literature. 

The  course  is  teain^taug.^t  by  a  Psychology  instructor  and  an  English  instructor. 
The  methods  of  instruction  ii^clude:     lectures,  demonstrations,  small  group  discussions, 
use  of  resource  persons,  and  the  use  of  value  clarification  exercises.     The  class  is 
student-centered,  so  to  a  degree  the  content  is  determined  and  modified  by  student 
interest.     Qfenerally,   the  areas  discussed  include:     concepts  of  self,  concepts  of  others, 
and  world  view.     Twenty-five  studenfs  are  currently  enrolled  in  the  course.     Each  student 
is  required  to  do  a  project.     For  example,  one  student  chose  to  write  a  short  story 
based  on  his  view  of  Behaviorism,  several  are  writing  short  stories,  two  students  are 
attempting  to  understand  Van  Gogh  better  by  an  analysis  of  his  paintings,  and  one  student 
_  who  writes  songs,  has  attempted  to  understand  hlfliself  better  by  studying  the  themes  in 
his  muaic.     Since  this  is  the^  first  semester  the  course  has  been  taught,  we  have  no  pool 
of  evaluative  comments.     From  a  number  of  class  discussions,  however,  students  indicate 
that  they  feel  free  to  express  thoughts  in  class  they  never  have  been  able  to  express  in 
other  classes.'    They  seem  to  feel  that  they  have  learned  a  great  deal,  accurately  by 
giving  them  any  sort  of  objective  test.     We  have  patterned  this  class  aftqr  orre  of  the 
classes  which  Rogers  discusses  in  his  book  Freedom  to  Learn.  - 
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A  l  iON  OA  IVX 


I  he  inn(»v,ilu»fj  inv(>K«'s 

□  KreshiuiTi 
0  Sophomores 
^  luniors 
IS'  Srnmrs 


g  Psychulu^y  M.tj^^rs 

g  Non  Majors    (English  and  others) 

□  Honors  Stiuienls 

□  Olhpr  (specily): 


Pn'rf(jiiisiu*s  tfn  sludrnt.s  who  participale  in^  innov.ihon:  ^ 

fltne  hours  of  English 

Six  hours  of  General  Psychology 

Number  f»f  slmlents  v\h(»  parlicipiite  m  innovalion  per  ve.ir:  _25 — 
Hnv\  hmi4  hds  the  mnovation  bffn  m  effect?  — 3  years 

Approxnu.tle  ann)unl  of  initial  fundm^  necessary  lu  develop  an(i  Iry  ihe  innovalion  -  $.2  

Approvun.ile  aniounl  needed  e.u^iuyear  to  support  onfiomj^  projecl  ^   

Kv .dual io%done  t)n  innovaliun: 

□  Sliiden!  opinion  quesi ionnaires 

□  Mf-asuies  of  sJtude-nl  performance  in  comparison  with  non-mnuvation  control  jjroup(s) 
Q  Other  (spef  ify):  ,  '  . 

Open-ended  discussion 

INSi  rniTIONAL  DATA  *  . 


Sr/e  of  l)e[)artment  in  1974-75  acidemia  year 

Number  of  full-lime-equivalent  faculty;  — 26.5 
Numl)er  »)f  senior  majors  in  the  department; 90 — 


(if  applica[)le 


Si/.e  of  Insl  itiition 

'r(»tal  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year: — 7>QQQ 


C^harac  teristirs  of  Institution 

□  PuhhcCity 
IS  i^il)lu  State 

□  f^nvate 

□  Urban 

□  Non-l 'rl*Hn  ✓ 

□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
0  C'oeci 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 


S  Undergraduate  level  program 
a  Post-Haccalaureatf  Masters 

□  Post-Bac(;alaureate.  [3ot,toral 

IX  Liberal  Arts 
Q^Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


P.redominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

DI  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester  □4-1-4 


INNOVATOR  DATA 


Name      James  J.  Hart 
Title>  Professor 
Department;  Psychology 
Institution;       Madison  College  . 
Address  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801 


□  (Jther  (Spe(;il\); 


Patricia  D»  Anderson 
Assistant  Professor 
Dept.  of  English 
Madison  College 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801 


ERLC 


Telephone;  (Area^Co<le)  703 


Number:  433-6369  or, 6103  Extension: 
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SELF-ADMINISTERED  PERSONALITY  DEVELOPMENT  COURSE 


Applied  Humanistic  Psychology 


Student  uses  workbook- text ,  HUMAN  PSYCHOLOGY,  EXPERIMENTS  IN  AWARENESS,  by  Robert 
Howard.     Published  1972  by  Westinghouse  Learning  Press,  Sunnyvale,  California. 
Objective^:  Increase  students*  ability  to  be  psychologically -genuine  with  themselves, 
helping  them  to  recognize  inner  feelings  and  share  insights. 

Students  record,  privately,  ansWi^rs  to  a  series  of  questions  and  class  discussion, 
further  reading,  role  playing,  and  selection  of  media  evolve  from  the  students' 
shared  responses.  • 

\ 

Content  covers  the  range  of  psychology  of  personality,  varying  according  to  the  ^ 
interests  of  students  and  guidelines  of  instructor  or  college. 


No  equipment  of  special  assistants  needed. 

One  instructor  has  effectively  handled  inactive  groups  as  large  as  65-70  yith 
this  program, . 
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{\N(  n  A  {  ION  DATA 
The  innn\  aliiui       nK  f  s 
ig  FirslTmen 

CS  Inni-Ms 
00  Sniinrs 


B  Non-Maiors 

□  flfinors  Students 


c  0 


l>nT.M)msilrs  hie  studtMils  who  parti(.i[).itr  in  innov.it  loii; 
NONE  ^ 

140/180 

Nuinli.'i  ut  siiidi-nts  uhu  pHrticipate  in  innDvaii^ni  per  year:   

H.»u  loll-  h.i^  thi-  inn(»\.iliitn  been  in  elfeLt:'   ye.irs 

Apprnxnn..lr  ,..nnunl  of  nnl.al  lundinK  nr.  rssary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovaliun  ^  S  

Appn.xmialr  .uni.iint  iuM.,lfd  far.h  year  W  support  on^oinK  project  ^-  $_0  

K\ .ilii.itnjM  dniir  on  i n tin \    ( i ori!  •  ' 

n  Stiiden-L-oj)Jni<)ii  tiui  stionnaixes  ^.  .Mk 


iNs  ri  i  r noNAi.  da  i  a  - 

.    Si/r  of  Department  in  IMT^  ^'.^)  .K.adenuL  year  ,^ 

'  \mn[)ernl  full  ■  1 1  me-ecpji  valept  faculty;   ,      i,  , 

Numher  of  srntor  ,Ma,o,s  in  the  department;  iPP—  (if  applicable) 

Si/r  .M  Institution  .     ■     f        /  /cnnn 

r„l.d  sludenr  rru.dlnieni  m  1974-75  at.ademic  fear:  -ft/^nnn^  


r 


( ituirat  t<Tisti(  s  ()f  InstiMiiion 

□  I'uIjIm  Citv  ,  

□  Pu'IjIu  St.jte 
Ca  Pn\.it»' 
02  \  'rl)an  • 

□  Non-l  'rb.in 

□  \lrn  fuliv 
VVnmen  only 

□  (:ommimir>  or  |uriif)r  Ctjllei^e  ■ 

I»r,>il?»mifW)nl  Calendar  Svshm  al  Your  Institution 

6  S^Uncsler       □  (^uai  N'l  Trimester    '   0  4^1-4 

.  INNOV  A  TOK  data 

-   Name:     Rbl^ert  Howard 

l  iiU'       Leqturer    in  Psychology 
I)r|)arlmrnt  * 
Inst iiinif)n:    Evening  Collj:ege  ,  ^ 

Aildress       University  of  San  Francisco 
'  San  Franci^'(it),  CA 


IS  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Posf-Baccalaiireate  Master's 

□  Post-Bat, calaureate  Doctoral 

OD  Liberal  Arts 
gg  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


□  Other  (Specify): 


/ 


EKLC 


Telephone.  (Ari-.i  ( ludcl 


415 


Number:  362-50 

5rf' 
i 


Extension: 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE  OF  A  MODIFIED  SELF-PACED  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN 
AN  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE  IN  PERSONALITY 


Subject  area:    Personality   '         •  . 

The  iri^terials  developed  for  an  undergraduate  course  in  personal ity'were  designed 
to  facilitate  the  student's  learning  of  the  major  points  contained  in  L.  Pervin  s 
text.  Personality:    Theory.  Assessment  and  Research.    Pervin !s>ook  was  divided 
into  twelve  units  representing  chapters  (or  portions  of  chapters).    For  each 
unit,  a  list  of  study  questions  and«a  series  of  four  10-item  quizzes  were  developed. 
For  administrative  ease,  each  unit  was  designed  to  be  read  in  a  week  s  time. 
The  study  questions  were"  written  in  order  to  call  to  the  students'  attention 
basic  concepts  and  terminology.    The  four  equivalent  multiple-choice  and  short 
an«;wpr  qui 776';  wprp  devploneH  to  pnahle  the  instructor  to  assess  the  students 
progress     Occasionally  a  particular  question  will  be  repeated  on  one  x)f  the  four 
equivalent  quizzes.    This  is  to  reinforce  students  for  reviewing  earlier  quizzes 
and  for  seeking  to  understand  the  answers  to  questions  they  rtiissed.  • 

In  teaching  a  three  credit  course  in  personality,  I  have  used  these  materials  in 
the  following  manner:    for  Monday's  class,.!  usually  lecture  or  give  a  demonstr^ion 
dealing  with  that  week's  unit.    At  the. beginning  of  class  on  Wednesday,  students  . 
•ask  questions  over  the-Veading  on  that  unit.    Then  aVlO-item  qCiizJs  ^iven  on  the 
mate^rial     Answers  are  provided  at  the  conclusion  of  the- class,  so  students  have 
imnediate  feedback.    Students  who  obtain  a  grade  of  90%  orMiigher  are  excused  .from- 
class  on  Friday.    Those  who  obtained  less  than  90%  come  to  class  on  Friday  and  take 
an  ecfuivalent  quiz  after  a"  review  session.    Their  grade  for  that  week  s  unit  is  th§. 
grade  on  quiz  «2.    Twice  during  the  semester,  students  take  an  essay,  review  exam- 
ination covering  all  of  the  preceeding  material.    In  this  way.  students  are  given 
the  chance  to  integrate  large  amounts, of  material.    In  addition,  durjhg  the 
semester  ample  opportunity  is  provided  for  students  to  take."  score,  and  interpret 
several  personality  measures,  since  a  very  important  reason  for  many  students  takijig 
a  course  in  personality  is  to  learn  Tjore  about  themselves. 

The  materials  I  have  described  here  will  be  published  by  John  Wiley  and  will 
be  distributed  to  instructors  adopting  Pervin's  1975  edition.    They  can  be  modified 
to  fit  the  instructor's  preferences-  and  needs  (e.g..  these  materials  could  be  used 
according  to  Keller's  Personalized  System  of  Instruction).    Al though  the  method 
described  above  seems  to  emphasize  evaluation.  I  have  found  that  it  has  led  to 
many  desirable  consequences  in  addition  to  mastery  of  the  material.    By  the  end 
of  the  course,  most  students  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  study  questions, 
hav'inq  acquired  the  skill  of  recognizing  important  points  as  they  read     In  addition 
^the  study  questions  not  only  seem  to  facilitate  the  learning  process,  they  also 
seem  to  strengthen  the  rapport  between  student,  and  teacher  as  they  emphasize  a 
cooperative  learning  effort. 
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IWOVATION  DATA  .      '  ' 

The  inn(jv«irmii  invfjK'  S. 

'  □  Fn-shmen  B  Psychology  KW>rs  . 

•  , .     •  □o.h..is,...ui.., . 

.  Pr.-rrquisit<-s  lor  stiRlents  wt^o  p<irtiup..te  m  innovation: 

Introductory  psychology  > 

\un.l«T  ol  .suulfnts  uhp  purti..ipatL.  in  innovation  per  year;  4Qi2i 
Huw  lonx  has  tlu-  mnovallon  been  in  elfecl'   yfars 

Appn.x.mate  amount  o^  .m.ial  fundms  n..,....ssa.  y  to  cieveh.p  and  try  the  .nrinvation  =  $  Jione- 
Approximate  amount  needed  ear.h  year  to  support  onsoiiiK  jxojeet  =  S^-mM^- 
F.valiiation  itone  on  inrtuvalion:  .       "        ....    •  ^ 

□  other  ■(specify)-.  ■  •     •     .  \. 

lNS'|;iTiniO\'Al.  DATA   ,  ■  . 

•  • 'Size  of  Oepartment  ih.  1574-75  at^ademic  year  *      '  ■  . 

Number  of  fullnime-cquivaleiit  faculty:  (if  aonhcablel 

Mumber  of  senior  hiafors  in  the  department;  (if  apphcatDle) 

■  •      '  .      -.      •  ■ 

S«w  of  Institution  '  i     •  -  ,    „.  ??  000 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974.75  aLadeini>;.year.  /:'^«"""  > 

■    Charactmstics  of  Institution.  .   .         .        '     '    ,  / 

....  ,     -ra  UndergniduJUe  level  pro^iram  / 
'  "  □  P„st -Baccalaureate  M-aster-.s  ,  j 

g    ul-liG-hVate  5  Pt.sl-Baccahiureate  Doctoral  « 

□  Private         •  ,  •  ^ 

°  l.l'^T,  ,   /  -  □  Liberal  Arts 

^  Non-llrban  □  Teacher  Preparatory 


□  Men  nnU 

□  Women  only 
m  Cotd 

□  Community  or  Junior  College 


□  Professional 


Predominant  Calendar  System^  Yt)ur  Institution 
^     £1  Semester      □  Quarter    '  □  Trimester       □4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify ): 


TMMDVATOR  DATA 

Name  jjy,^  Hanna  Levenson 
'T^^'^  Associate  Professor 
Depart meni:  Psychology 
Institution:    jexas  A&M  Unl versl ty 
A{ldre9s:       Ebllege  Station,  Tx.  77801 


Telephone:  (Area  Code,     713    .        Number.    845:2^54  >||ixtension; 
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',   •  .TINDERSTANDING  PERSONALITY  THEORY  THROUGH  INTEGRATED  THEMAS  AND  THEORIES 


PsYchology  pf  Personality 


The  baalc  6bje(^ttve 'is  to.  present  personality  theories  so  the  student  can 
understand  thJr  undetlylng  assumptions,  the  similarities  and  differences 
SeJween  approaches .  the  possibility  and  problems  faced  by  ,  generalized  theory, 
an4  th6  difference  between  theoretical  explanation  and  description. 

The  obi  actives  are  achieved  by  organizing  the  lecture  material  so  as  to 
contrast  different  approaches,  and  special  efforts  are  made  to  emphasize 
points  that  go  beyond  the  "memorizing"  of  material.     The  course  begins  by 
differentiating  descriptive  knowledge  from  knowledge  which  permits  statements 
as  f^  wSat  'must"  happL  at  a -given  time  and' place  under  ^P-J^ J-J^^-^J^^-^  " 
Theory  is  distinguished  from  general  assumptions ,or  themas  w^iich  bias  theory, 
and  both  are  dlsdnguished  from  the  methods  or  procedures  for  influencing 
behavior         making  observatlo«P.     These  ideas  are  then  presented  in  an  analysis 
of  t^e  mechanisms  governing  eating  behavior.    The  section  covers  nearly  all  the  , 
dim^nsians  found  in  later  theories.     The  general  ideas  are  then  repeated  apd 
hll^Ughted  in  a  number  of  ways.     Fbr  exan«,le.  the  third  and  fourth  sections, 
trait  theories  and  psychoanalysis,  contrast  descriptive  and ■ explanatory 
sysJem^      Sscription  and, explanation  are  also  contrasted' within  the  unit  on 
trait  theory  by  comparing  factorial  descriptions  of  tanperament  with  models 
of  neural  excitation- inhibit ion  balance. 

A  cbntraat  between  a  complex,  hierarchical  medlational  theory  and  a 
situatlonally  based  theory  is  developed  by  comparing  psychoanalysis  to  simple 
-learning  models  used  in  desensltizatlon  therapies.  )     .   _  , 

Finally,  a  secion  on  cognitive  theory  is  used  to  elaborate  a  model  which 
inaude^  and  Integrates  the  basic  attributes  of  the  earlier  models  in  an 
op^atlonally  testable"  framework.     The  cognitive  model  is  then  used  as  the  . 
p?iS^  tool  for  the  analysis,  of  problems  such  as  attachment,  motal  develop- 
Senr^chievement  motivation,  sex  differences,  and  identity  and  self-develop- 
ment! ^d  contrasts  are  drawn  between  the  cognitive  theory  and  other  approaches 
to  these  problems.  ^  /  ^        /  ' 
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IWCJVA  1  ION  DA  1  A 
J     rhe/miin\ .itinn  invoK«'S 

C3  Snnhnmert's  S  N(m-MH)(»r.s 

a  liuiinis  □  fi''"^^'-^  Stu.lrnis 

.  ms.t.  sJnr  slu.l.nis  uhn  |Mriiup..t.  ..i  innn...tinn        completion  of  Introductory  Psychology 

and  one  other  course. 

Ni.tnhrr  nf  f,iu(lrnts  who  |MrlH  ipdle  m  inn(»v  jil  mn  prr  \iMr:   ^00 

H..\\  h.is  the  innov.ition  Ix't-n  in  t'lli'i.l?  o  Vf«ns 

None 

Apianxnn.a,-  ,unnunt  ol  ,n,l,Hl  t un.l ,nK."'M..ss.„  v  tu  .l.....h.p  ...ul  try        .nn..v.tH.n  =  $  

\,,,,n,Mm.,i.  ,mi.„mi  ihm..1.m1  .■,.(  h  y.-.if  U.  suiiporl  011^1.111;-  |.n.i.'(  I  =  $  

I A  .ilu.ii  iciii  diiiii'  'in  iiiiiiiv  .It  ion.  •  • 

n' m  i  .li  iil  ii;)iniiin  ciucslhinn.iires  ..111 

□  m;:  ,  . uM  s'  ,r-.lu,l' n,  p..,  fnrn,.n,:..  ,n  ,  nn,p..ns..n  w.th  non-innov.>t.nn  cnntrul  «mupls)  _ 

□  ( )th»  f  lspr»  il\  I 


ivsjn  rr'i  H  )\A1.  data 

NuinJ)ri  Ml  lnll-tiinr.r(jiiiv.ilnnt  f.iLuHv:  3IL- 

\,nnhri  ol  srn.ni  in..,ms  m  ihr  afM^-irlnu-nt:  „__AOa  (if  apphcabie) 

♦ 

Si/r  .>!  InsiiiniiDn    -         .                                    .  36.000 
1  ni.il  slii.l.'tii  rnii.lliiirnl  m  1974-75  ,.,...(li'nin;  yciir:   ^  

(  h.ii  .H  Ic'i  ist  n  s  nl  InsI  ll  ul  inn 

I  ■           V           a  lln.itTHrH.iu.ite  l.-v.!l  proKnim 

°    ,       ,  !^,  ,„.  .                                □  !>„sl-nn(;.:nl,..i.TMlr  MhsI.ts 

^  1^,',          '  .'                     a  I'l.st-Biir.caliiiirf.itir  Doctoriil 

□  I  I  I. Ill 
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□  \,HHMh,.n  >  □  L.lwr.il  Arts 
,       ^                            J  □  rcn.hfr  Prt!pni-at(.ry  > 

□  VI,  I.  onK  -  □  ProL'ssional 

□  (  jiiiiiniimi  V  DP  junior  CdlU'^e 
p,rUniiun.uit  CHrndcir  Svst>'in  .H  Your  Inslitutinn 

•     ^ID'snnr.h.r       aguarlrr       □  Trun.slri       □4-1-4       □  ( )1  her  (Specil  y  ): 

IVNOX'A  lO'K  [)ATA  '  ' 
 17  ■" 

N  uuf      Howard  Levet^thal  ^  ' 

Titlr        Professor  ; 

f)rp,M  iniJini     University  of  Wisconsin    „  ^  ^ 

jns(iiNti(»h       Madison, 'Wise.     53606  - 

Atl(ir»'ss 


THephime:  (Area  C;„He).  .  .262-0908  Extension: 
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^   USING" SELF-ANALYTIC  GROUP  FOR  TEACHING  ABOUT  INTERPERSONAL 

RELATIONS 

\ 


Peraonallty  and  Social  Psychology 


\ 

This  course,  entitled  Analysis  of  Interpersonal  Behavior,  Is  designed  to 
unite  the  familiar  experiences  of  llf e *in  small  groups  with  the  unfamiliar 
task  of  understanding  and  analy zlng^that  experience.     Through  a  coordinated 
artay  of  group  meetings ,  readings,  ®id  written  work,  the  course  . alms  to  open 
up  various  aspects  of  the  Interpersonal  relations' which  usually  remain  covert 
and  poorly  understood;  for  example:     the  many  forms  of  leadership,  the  role  of 
unconscious  and  collective  fantasy,  the  evolutionary  development  of  a  group, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  emergent  collectivity  to  the  various  members.     Minimal  ^ 
structure  Is  Imposed  a  priori,  and  the  instructor's  role  Is  among  the  elements 
which  Is  analyzed  and  altered  as  the  group  progresses. 

Assessment  of  outcomes  Is  made  by  reviewing  the  changes  In  the  group's 
discussion  of  Itself,  by  reviewing  st'udents'   logs  and  papers,  and  by  personal 
Interviews  with  the  students.     Each  term  the  course  enrolls  roughly  100  students 
In  the  five  sections.     Student  satisfaction,   the  pressure  of  appliQ^tlcms  for 
each  new  term,  and  the  results  of  the  evaluations  used  ^11  point  to  an  , effective 
educational  experience  for  nearly  all  the  students. 

I 

0- 


INNOVATION  DATA 

The  innovation  involves: 

El  Freshmen  * 
D  Sophomores 
B  luniors 
D  Seniors 


H  Psychology  Majors 
(S  Non-Majors 
g  Honors  Students 
□  Other  (specify); 


PrereqiHsiteS'fur  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 
An  introductory  course  in  psychology 

Number  of  students  who  parficipale  in  innovation  per  year;  /-^^ 
Hnw  Ions  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  — 8 —  years 

Approximate  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  tht;  mnovation  =  $100  fox  tapes 

0 

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  

Kv<ilualion  done  on  innovationf 

dl  Student  optl|ion  questionnaires  ,  .  ' 

•  Q  M^iasures  of%tudent  perfprmance  in  cq^mparison  v^Hi  non-innovation  coirtrol  group(s) 
□  Other  (specif^):  ^?  '  ' 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

.Si/.r  nf  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty; 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  300  (ij  applicable) 


Si/p  of  Institution  <t 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year: 


37.000 


Characteristics  of  Institution 

□  Publir-City  * 
0  I'ul)Iu:-St«rite 

□  Pnvctle 

□  Urban 

□  Non-llrbnn 


(S  Undergraduate  level  program 
68  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 
IS  Post-Baccalaureate  Dotitoral 

SI"  Liberal  Arts 
Q)  Teacher  Preparatory 
IB-  Professional 


□  Men  only 

□  Women  only 
0  Coed  . 

□  Cnmnyjnily  or  junior  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter  '     O Trimester       □  4-1-4    ^.  □  Other  (Specify):  - 

t 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  Richard  D.  Mann 

TTItle:  Professor 
^      Department:  Psychology 

Institution:       University  of  Mlchigaq 

Address:  Ann  Arbor,.  Michigan  ^ 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) 


Number: 


•  Extension: 
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FACILITATING , ORIGINAL  EXPERIMENTATION  IN  SoCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AT  A  PROI^ESSIONAL 
LEVEL  OF  THEORETICA]^' AND  METHODOLOGICAL  SOPHISTICATION  BY  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS 


> 


Social  Psychology 

Contrary  to  prevailing  curricular  and  text  offerings,  advanced  undergraduate 
students  can  acquire  the  theoretical  creativity,  experimental  sophistication, 
statistical  knowledge,  and  personal  initiative  necessary  to  design,  conduct, 
analyze,  and  present  in  written  fo.xnn  their  own  research.     For  the  past  five 
years  my  Seminar  in  Advanced2§^Social  Psychology  has  had  as  its  primary  require- 
ment the  production  of  one  original  piece  of  research  of  this  naii^ure  from  each 
participant  in  the  course.     Enrollment  has  consisted  predominantly  of  psychology 
majors;  however,  sociology  biology,  and  rfeligion  $tudies  majors  have  also 
completed  the  course  with  success,  * 

The' course  begins  with  three  weeks  o'f  "crash"  reading,  and  di^ussion  of  current 
journal  artiqles,  books  on  research  methodology  (e.g,  Webb,  Campbell,  Schwar.tz,  ^ 
and  Sechrest;  Unobtrusive  Measures),  and  a  particularly  intensive  consideration 
of  field  experimentation.     Commonly  employed  statistical  procedures  in  social 
psychology  (principally  t- tests,  chi-square,  and  correlat>ion  analyses)  are 
revieyed,  and  an  intuitive  understandi^^^  of  analygfis  of  variance  is  pr^ented 
(so  that  students  will  be  able  to  und^tstand  and  "interpret  analyses  of  v^iriancfe 
in  the  research  literature  even?  though  technically  unable  to  perform  the*  test). 
The  only  traditional  examination  in  the  course  fpllows  this  intensiv'^  three-, 
week  introduction  to  experimental  social  psychology^ 

The  remainder  o^  the  course  is  designed  around  the  original  experiments,  the 
majotity^  of  which  tend  to  be  field  experimentation  off  campus*     Proposals  are  . 
presented  orally  to  the^  Seminar,  vtli&re  each  is  discussed  and  criticized  by 
the  class  members.     A  formal,  written  proposal  follows  one  week  later.  Progress 
reports  occur  throughout  the  semester;  the  final  oral  report  to  the  Seminar 
and  final  typing  of  the  "publication- ready"  manuscrip.t  occur  during  the  final 
two  weeks  of  the  semester. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  a  first  experiment  to  achieve  the  level  of  • 
cpmpetence  described  above.     Consequently,  approximately  five  "smaller"  ex- 
periments (replications,  lab  exercises,  some  simple  unobtrusl^  studies)  are 
conducted  througlaout  the  semester,  while  work  on  the  major  original  experiment 
progresses  at  a  semester^long  pace* 

y  '  - 

By  semester's  end  the  methodological  understanding.,  analytic  and  critical 
abilities,  and  respect  for  research  among  the  students  seem , about  on  a  par 
with  those  typical  of  graduate  students.     Student  morale  becomes  increasingly 
enthusiastic  and  contagious  throughout  the  course,  and  roughly  40-50%  of  the 
original  research  projects  could  be  submitted  to  any  social  psychology  journal 
without  embarrassment,     ^'inally,   the  impetus  of  such  a  seminar  in  stimulating 
research  by  the  professor  should  not  be  overlooked  as  an  important  secondary 
benefit.  "Publish  or  Perish"  is  too  often  replaced  by  languish  and  professionl 
atrophy  at  many  small  colleges  where  stimulation  by  colleagues  in  one's  own  area 
of  interest  is  absent. 
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INNOVATION  DATA  ,  •  . 

The  innovalion  involvHs:       ,  ' 

-i  *  ■ 

.  □  Frpshnipn        -  S  Psycholoj^y  Majors 

□  S6phonu)res  H  Non-Majors 

g  liininrs  '    □  JHonors  Sludf?nls 

B  Sfninrs  »  □  Other  (specify]: 

Prerequisites  for  students  who  participate  in  mnovtttion: 

1.  Introducto^  Psychology  ^ 

2.  Social  Psychology  (or  permission  of  the  instructor) 

Ntirnher  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  L — 

How  lonu  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  _J  years 

Approximate  amount  ol  initial  funding*  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  -  $  

Approximate  amount  needed  each  year, to  su[)port  ongoing  project  =  $ — 15 

Kvaiualum  done  on  innovation: 

□  Student  opinii>n.  questionnaires 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  grouf)(s} 
0  Other  (spe^'ifv);  Verbal  evaluation  with  students  at  end  of  semester 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

Si/e  of  Department  in  19/4-75  academic  year 

Number  of  f^ull-time-equivalent  faculty:  _3_ 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  — 15 —  (if  applicable) 

Size  of  Institution  350 

Total  student'  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  ^  


^   Characteristics  of  Institution 

(□  Public-City  Cy  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Public-State  '  □  Post-ftaccalaureate  Master's 
Kl  Private     '  □  Post-Baccalaureate  IJoctoral 

□  Urban  *       ^  /  "  ' 
P  Non-Urban                                                 Liberal  A^s       -  ^ 

□  Te^^cher  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  '  Professional 

0  Women  only  -  ^ 

□  Coed 

□  (!i)mmunity  or  |unior  CoUej^e  ^  .  ^  , 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester       □  Quarter       □  Trimester       [2  4-1,4       □  Other  (Specify ): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  Ralph  J.  ^McKenna  ^ 

Title:  Aasx.  Professor 

Department:  PsychoJ.ogy 

Institution*:  Wilson  Gol^ge 

Address:  Chambersburg,  Penna.  17201 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)      717     \     Number:        264-4141  Extension:  287 
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A  GROUP  RESEARCH.  PROJECT  IN-  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


Subject  Area:      Social  Psychological-Research 

Involvement  of  st^udents  in  the  experimental  psychology  course  at  Houghton  Co],leg^ 
has 'been  encouraged  through  the  method  of  a  group  research  project.  Participants 
in  the  course  in<;lude  18  undergraduate  majors  in  psychology.    All  have  taken  at  least 
12  aemester  units  of  psychology  plus  statistics. 

All  students  were  asked  to  contribute  to  the  project    by  reviewing  pdst  research 
on  the  subject  of  the  planned  relgearch,  which  is  the  80'-cA^le4  Visky-shift  phenom- 
enon.    Students  were  asked  to  contribute  hypotheses  ah^d  ideas  for  discussion. 
Several  students  w^re  involved  in  the  actual  administration  of  the  experiment  and 
analysis  of  the  data.    Finally,  all  students  are  required  ta  participate  in  the  anal- 
ysis and  final  post-mortem  of  the  experiment.  ^  • 

% 

A  capable  student  was  chosen  to  be  administrator  of  the  project,  while  the  in- 
structor assumed  an  advisory  role.    Students  have  turned  in  all  article  summaries  . 
and  ideas  to  the  administrator  who  has  been  r6spon6y.ble  to  see  that  each  student 
contributes  a  reasonaliX®  amount.     In  group  discussion,  students  selected  two  inde- 
pendent variables  which  they  wanted  to  study  in  their  effects  on  risk-taking.  Then 
they  divided  'into  two  groups,  one  to  discuss  research  design  and  procedures  and  the 
other  to  construct  the  questions  used  to  measure  risk-tak*iiig . 

The  instructor's  social. psychology  class  (I*  -  50),  was  involved  as  subjects;  Eval- 
uation of  the  project  will  depend  on  feedback  from  social  psychology  students  as 
well  as  from  experfrental  students.    Preliminary  evaluation  from- private  conferences 
as  well  as  from  group  discussion  has  revealed  a  fairly  high  level  of  motivation  and 
involvement  of  students.    The  quality  of  the  research  project  is  much  better*  than 
could  be  expected  from  an  individual  student.  ^ 
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IWOVA  I  KJN  DATA 


Thft»  inridvalmn  involvifs 

□  Freshmen 

□  Sophomores 

□  luniors 
•    C  Seniors 


S  i*sycho!oyy  Mfijcjr^ 

□  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Sludenls' 

□  Other  |spe(.if^  j: 


Preifqutsit^es  {ni  sludeni s  who  prirt u:i|)ate  in  innovdlion: 

12  semester  hours  in  psychology  plus  one  course  in  Statistics 

Nuniher  of  students  who  participnte  in  uinovdtion  per  ye^r;  _19__~  20 
HovN  \on^  has  the  innovation  heen  in  ellert?  1  years 

Approximate  amount  of  milia!  funding  ne»  rssary  I(j  develc^p  and  try  the  innovation  =  S  Q  ^ 
Approxim.Ue  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  (m^t^in^  project  =  $  0  

Kv  .duatiiJii  done  on  innovation:  •    ''  ^^  * 

□  Sludeni  .opinion  (questionnaires 

□  Me»isures  of  student  performance  in  coiuparisfm  with  non-innovation  control  yipj^pfs) 

q  other  (specify):    Evaluation  at  this  time  is  based  ori  infonoal  diecOfsion  with 
group  and  individual  conferences  with  participants . 


the 


INSTI  I  LiTIONAI.  DATA 

S'tze  of  Department  in  1974-75  ricademic  year 

Numbis-  of  full-lime-eijuivaient  faculty:   5_ 


Number  i^f  senior  majors  in  the  department:  30-40  (if  ^i^plicahle) 


Size  of  ihst  itut  ion 


insniuMon  / 
Fotal  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  acaUernic  year:  t^^^^ 


('.h.ir.K-tf^istii.*  of  Institution 

□  I^ubhc-City 

□  Puhh(  Stale 
B  Pnvritf 

□  (Irban 

S  N'on-U.rban 

□  Men  (^nly 

□  Women  only 
^69  Coed 

□  C'f)mmunity  or  Junior  Collej^e 


S)  I Jnderjifraduale  level  proj4rani 

□  Post-yaccalaureate  Master's 

□  Pi)st->Ha(;rala'urerite  Doctoral 

B  Libl/ral  Arts 

□  Tef/cher  Preparatory 

□  Prnfession^ri 


/ 


Predomin»inl  (Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

Q  Semester       □Quarter       □Trimester     >□  4-1-4       □Other  (Specify^: 

'innovator  data  ' 


Name:    Dennis  R.  Ridley 
fiile:     Aasifltant  Professor  of  PsVcho^ogy 
Department:  Psycholo^ 
Institution:       Houghton  College  / 
AtJdress:  Houghton        NY  14/44 


ERiC 


Telephone:  (Aren  CcuJf ) 
716 


Number: 
567-2211 


Extension: 
219 


*  STKUCTURI-NG  A  PERS(»^ALIZED  SYS'ffeM  OF  IN$TRUeTION  IN  AN  INTRODUCTORY 

SOCIAL  hSyCHOLOGY  COURSE 


SUBJECT  AREA:     Social  Psychology 

A  A^arlety  of  teaching  techniques  has  been  irttroduced/into  this  junior  level* course 
during  the  past  fi>e  years.     Currently,  Wrightsman's  Social  psychology  in  the  Seventies  ' 
is  the  text  used.     Before  describing,  current  practices,  sununary  statjfements  based  on 
five  years  of  experience  will  be  presented: 

1.  Student  characteristics  function  as  a  dominant  factor  in  determining  the  PSI 
format  that  can  be  successfully  adopted.     Specially,  95%  of  the  students  were  seniors 
and  juniors  and  80%  were  not  majoring  in  psychology.     "Hieir  tolerance  for  '^technical" 
material  is  les^,  their  emphasis  on  relevancy  and  interest  is  greater,  and  their  will- 
ingness t:o  try  variations  in  a  standard  lecture  •  format  yls  liml,ted. 

2.  A  set  of  104  behavioral  objectives  were  developed  which  empliasized  library 
research  skills,  reading  an  original*  empirical  study  in  its  ent;irity,  conducting  an 
independent  study,  and  comprehending  a  variety  of  contemporary ^ findings ,  methods,  and 

, theories  in  social  psychology. 

.These  objectives . emphasized  problem  solving  and  rulp  application.     Five* verbs 
(Identify,  cons tru<*t ,  'describe ,  distinguish,  and  demonstrate)  appeared  in  867.  of  them. 
This  format  was  abandoned  because  the  students  wanted  less  emphasis  on  ''science"  and 
more  placed  on  a  social  science  approach.     The  discrate  objectives  appeared  to  provide 

^them  a  perspective  of  the  "trees,"  but  not  t?he  "forest."    If  a  textbook  were  available 
which  was  written  with  behavioral  objectives  as"  a  focal  point,  t^en  this  format  might  be 
more  popular.  ,  .  .  • 

3.  Undergraduates  who  were  recruited  as  teaching  aides  were  effective  in  their 
roles.     These  aides  were  former  students  who  earned  an  'A'   in  the  course  and  indicated 
effective  interpersonal  skills.    A  minprity  were  psychology  majors.     The  major  problem^ 
encountered  with  using  aides  was  their  Insufficient  numbers.    .Perspective  aides  were  re- 
cruited during  the  preceding  semester  they  served.     Frequently,  this  necessitated  changes 
in  course,  schedules.     It  always  created  uncertain^ty  for  the  instructor  re^rding  his 
ability  to  manag^  next  semester's  class  with  an  insufficient  number  of  aides. 

4.  One-study  indicated  that  motivational   factors  are  A  major  determinant  of 
students'  course  progress.     The  findings  of  a  ^econd  one  indicated  that  post-course  be- 
havior in  the  form  of  volunteering  to, serve  on  a  panel  discussion  was  not  affected  by  the 
teaching  format  students  in  multiple  sections' of  the  course  received. 

#       5.     Operant  conditioning  techniques  involving  light  panels  were  used  to  shape  vetbal 
and  nonverbal  behaviors  of  students  in  six-member  groups.     The  goal  was  to  create  equiv- 
alent participation,  maintain  them  on  ft  socl^jl- psychological  topic,  and  facilitate, 
social  interactions.    Although  effective  and  enjoyable,  this  set  of  objectives  was 
^dropped  because  of  the  time  requirements  placed  on  the  instructor. 

6,     In  a  self-paced  course,  deadlines  throughout  the  course,  but  especially  during 
the  first,  several  weeks,  are  necessary. 

The^present  format  copslsts  of  a  pyramid  pollfit  system.     "Mastery"  points  are  achie- 
ved by  taking  16  multiple  choice  quizzes.     These  quizzes  are  scored  on  scrap-a-way  cards 
which  provided  immediate  feedback  regarding  performance.     Since  multiple  tests  are  avail- 
able for  each  chapter,  students  are  free  to  take  one  any  time.    The  PSI  Center  is  oppn 
45  fiours  weekly.    Although  students  are  encouraged  to  work  at  their  own  pace,  a  d'eadline 
is  established', for  each  chapter.     The  vast  majority  pace  themselves  with  the  instructor. 
The  t?est  item*  stress  basic  ideas,  integrate  material  from  several  chapters,  and  are 
based* on  a  discrimination  index  of  at  least  .27.     Students  have  the  option  of  using  a 
grading  system  based  on  accumlatlve  points  for  all  quizzed  or  a  pass-fall  criterion  for 
each  quiz.    Students'  Qourse  eva^luations  strongly  support  the  use  of  this-  system. 
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INNCn  ATION  DATA      '  '  ' 

Tht**Tiinn\ ,i(n»n  iin  cilv»vs  ^ 

□  Kr.rsh;nrn  /        '  S  PsycholnRy'Mdjors 

□  S.i[ihom«irrs        •  13  Non-Ma)ors 

5J  lunnirs  □  Honors  Students  # 

t    !*rrr»Mjuisit(»s  for  siudi'nis  who  piii  I rcipatc  m  iiino vMt  ion:  Motivation  to  l^am 

NiimlxT  of  stiulents  vvlni  jiarbripiilc  in  innov.ition  prr  yuiir:  .220- 
Hnu  h»n«  ins        innovation  hrcn  in  piled?  „5 —  vnars 

Appro^imatr  amount  -if  inilial  funding  nccj^ssriry  to  fit'vrlop  and  try  thr  innnvalion  =  $-^7.QP- 
Approximair  amount  nt-edrd  »«a(  li  year  to  sii[)port  onu'onu- project  =  $_Q_.-  

1,\ eUualinn  dtmt*  on  uHUival  nm:  ^  ^ 

C3  Sliidi'nl  opiruon  (juc'ft  lonnaires  #  '     ,  * 

□  MtMsiirrs  of  sludi-nl  [icrformance  m  cornpansfm  non-innovat ion  control  ^roup(s) 

Values  and  behavior,  test  performance,  post  course  behavior 

INSTnUTIONAI.  DATA 

Si/f  of  f)r[)artnipnl  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full  time-i'tpnvnlcnl'lacully:  -?-L 


NuinUfr  o,f  senior  ma|ors  m  (he  dt^pHrtmnnl:  4ilQ        (if  applicahl(») 

Si/e  of  Instituhon  ig  qqq 

Total  student  enfoilmenl  in  1974-7r^  acade.nnc  year:   !  

(tharactjTislics  of  Inslitulum 

□  PuMii:-C:it\  '  QQ  I  Indergraduale  level  program 
ra  l»ul)h(  -State  KI  Post -Bnccnlaureato  Masters 

□  prix.ile  ,    DO  Post-Harxalaureale  L)iK  loral 

□  I'rlian  .  • 

□  N(m-l)rhan  Q  Liberal  Arts 

El  Teachpr  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  '  O  Professional 


□  Women  only 
Coed  • 

□  Cnmmunily  or  |unior  fiollej^e 


I>red()nujiant  Calendar  System  al  Your  Institution 

at  Semester       □  Quarter.     □  Trimester       □4-1-4       O.Olher  (Specify):  ^ 

INNOVATOR  DATA  .  .  .  • 

.  ;vjj,nir;  Dr.  William  Scott 
llile      Assistant  Professor  ^  f 

[)epartmenl:  Psychology 
Instituu.m:  Oklahoma  State  University 
Address     ^     119       Murray  Hall  ^ 

Stillwater,  Oklahoma  7^0/4 


f 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)       405  Number:^  ^3^2-621 1  Extension:  618A 
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USE  OF  NOVELS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  PERSONALITY  THEORY 


Personality  Theory 
• 


In  teaching  personality  theory,  the  oise  of  certain  novels  whose* central 
character  exemplifies  a  particular  theoretical  approach,  adds  a  dimension  to 
the  discussion  of  such  theory.     For  non-majors,  instead  of  having  the  students 
read  straight 'theory the  isntructor  can  explain  the  basic  theory  irf  class, 
and  assign  the  reading  of  a  particular  novel,  so  that  all  students  are  familiar 
with  a  character  whose  personality  illustrates  the  theory.     For  psychology 

majors,  the  novel  can  be  assigned  in  addition  to  the  readings  in  theory. 

♦    .  *         ■  , 

In  each  of  4  broad  theoretical  frames  of  "reference  one  or  more  novels  may  bp ^y, 
assigned.     In  the  analytical  perspective,  for  example,  Phillip  Roth's  PoT^y'a' 
Complafnt  serves  quite  well.     In  the  behavioral  area  B.F.  Skinner's  Walden  Two  is 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  theory.     In  the  existential  perspective 
Albert  Camus'  Plague  or  Ken  Kesey's  One  Flew  Over  the'' Cuckoos  Nest,  both  provide  . 
ample  material  for  discussion.     In  the  paradoxical  or  Eastern  conceptions  of 
personality,  the  mysticism  of  Herman  Hesse's  Stepenwolf  can  serve  to  help 
students  gain  insight  into  both  Eastern  theory  as  well  as  relating  to  Carl 
Jung's  conceptions.     Carlo&.  Castenada' s  Separate  Reality  or > Journey  to  lytlan 
can  also  serve  well  in  this  regard.  i 

Ih  all  cases,   the  common  acquaintance  with  the  material  in  the  novels  serves  to 
spark  discussions  and  class  dialogue.     In  addition  to  the  novels,  some  comgie^ 
mentary  expository  materials  may  also  be  assigned  in  each  ar^gj   In  the  analytical 
framework,  Irving  Stone'-s  Passions  of  the  Mind,  or  Freud's  Intr&ductorv  Lectures  ^ 
can  be  used.     In  the  behavioral  perspective,  Skinner's  Beyond  Frefedom  and  Dignity 
or  Science  and  Puman  Behavior  makes  for  interesting  class  discussions.     In  the  \ 
existential  tradition  Victor  Frankl's  Man's  Search  for  Meaning,  Rollo  May's  Innocent 
Murderers  or  Eric  Fromm's  Art  of  Loving  are  all  good  supplements.     In  the  parado- 
xical area  Allan  Watt's  The  Book  or  Robert  Powells*  Zen  and  Reality,  help  make 
the  Eastern  notions  understandable  to  the  undergraduate. 

In  the  past  5  years,  student  response  has  been  overwhelmingly  positive.  Most 
undergraduates  seem  to  find  the  reading  of  novels  much  more  palatable  than  reading 
straight  theory,  and  have  stated  on  their  evaluations,  that  being  able  to  see 
the  theory  applied  to  specific  personalities,  has  greatly .  inci:eased  their 
understanding. 
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INNOVATION  DATA  .  ' 

Thi-  mniJViihon  involves. 

□  KiTshinen 

fi)  Snphjifnores         i  • 

E)  Inniois 

Q  Si*ni(irs 


B)  N()n-Mi»|ors 

□  Hurttirs  Studi'nts  : 

□  Other  (sj^xM  »U  ) 


PnTeqnisilrs  for  students  vshn  p<irli(:ipi»te  in  innnv.Minn 
General  Psychology  ,  * 


100-200 


^:uniljcr  oi  stiJdenls  who  piu  tu  ipnte  in  innovdhon  pci  /ear:  ^ 
How  l<jn«  h^s  the  innovalion,  br'pn  in  effiM.t?    2.  \iMt  s  ;  . 

ApproMni.itr  .nnounl  of  initui!  I.mdmu  nr.  rss.irv  to  drvHop  ..nc!  try  ihr  ,^no^  .ition 
■  Aliproximalp  ,imoiinl  needed  e<n:h  year  to  support  ony-tiin^i  piVjpM;!  -  $  . 

dilation  dune  on  innovation: 

ta  Stiideiit  opinion  questionnaires  ^     y^^^^^T^  \  .    i    r.ww  i 

□  Measures  of  student  per formanc  e  in  compar^tj^Ml h  non-innovation  control  «roup(s| 

□  ( )lher  (spec  ify); 


I'xSTI  l  llTlONAl.  DATA  '  i 

Si/e  of  Department  in  1974-75  .u:<i(leniiC  \ear 

Number  of  fullTijiie-equivalrnl  fill. ulty:  _-Z   r       i-    i  i  . 

\4jmher  of  senior  ma)ors  in  the  de|)ai  t merit:   (if  apphcahie)  ,  ^ 

Si/e  of  Institution  „r     '  i  4000  full  time,  4000  nart  time 

Total  student  enrolhnent  in  1974-75  aLadeiiiic  y.-ar:  ^uuu.iu±±_li  ^ 

(  haraeteristics  of  Institution 


□  I'nhlu  .(aty 

□  IMihhc-State 

□  l>nvale 

□ 
□ 
□ 

UndeiRraduale  level  program 
Post-Haci.alaureate  Master's 
Post         alaureale  Ddi.toral 

0 

□  llrl)an 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Men. only  • 

□ 

^  □ 

Liberal  Arls 
Teacher  Preparatory 
Prj)fessional 

* 

□  Women  f)nly 

□  Coeel  ' 

0  Comnuinity  or  junior  Cr)lU»«e 

/  ■ 

Pirilomihrint  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

,ia  Semester       □  Qu.irter^      □  Triniesler  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Lawrence  D.^piegel 
Btant  Profesfor* 


Name: 
^Mlle: 
[)epnrhnent: 
In^'t  itution: 
Address: 


Dr. 
Assistant 
Psychology 

County  College  of  Morris 
Dover,  N.J.  07801 


□  ()^her  (Specifyl:  , 


ERiC 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) 


Number: 

5S5 
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Kxtension: 


JNS.TITUnONAL  DEPERSONALIZATION  (MENTAL  HOSPITAL  AND  PRISON) 


Personality  Psychology 


The ^ objectives  of  this  course  are:   (1)  to  allow  each  student  individual 
flexibility  in  developing  an  intrinsic  motivation  in  ^reading  and  selection 
of  reading  material  (2)  to  help  each  student  become  aware  of  dehuman4.zing 
feelings  which  come  from  institutional  factors  (3)  to  motivate  each  student 
to  consider  humanizing  changes. in  institutions. 

The  course  was  divided  into  two  main  Jtndy  units  (the  mental  hospital  and  the 
prison),  each  taking  about  1/2  of  the  term.     The  initial  sessioti  centiered  "upon 
depersonalization  in  general.     A  film  and  a  book  were  used.     Five  sessions 
of  the/term  were  then  devoted  to vthe  mental  hospital  6nd  its  sub^systems.  The 
topics  discussed  included  care  ofxRhj?  mentally  ill  throughout  history,  methods 
of  therapy,  ci^mmunity  , support  syatems,  and  preventive  measures  for  reducing  mental 
illness.     The  remaining  five  weeks  were  devoted  to  the  prison  dnd  its  sub-systems.: 
Topics  f</r ^discussion  included  prison  architecture^nd  design,  the  effectiveness 
versus  ineffectiveness  of  punishment,  and  the  validity  of  imprisonment  from  the 
perspectives  both  of  law  enforcers  and  those  who  iare  incarceratecj .    To  complement 
tRe  discussions,  a  deputy  sheriff  and  a  man  on  parole  were  invl£ed  as  guest 
speakers.     Toward  ,the  conclusion  of  each  main  study  unit,  the  Sytudents  and 
professor- traveled  to  specific  ir^sti  tut  ions.     For  the  mental  hospital  .unit , -two 
and  one-half 'days  were  spent  at  a  mental  hospital  where  students\^re  -assigned 
to  various  t^nits.     For  the  prison  unit,  students  toured  a  prison,  visited  with 
a  judge  and  probation  officer,  and  were  arrested  on  fictitious  charges  and  placed 
in  jail  overnight.  .  '  ^ 


There  were  12  students  and  1  faculty  member'  involved  in  this  course. 

0 

One  ^outcome  was  an  average  of  ' 3.4  unassigned  bopks  read  per  stucfent.  A 
second  outcoi^6  was  the  depersonalizing  feelings  that  occured.    The  most 
commdn  feeling  expressed  was  anxiety.     A  final  outcome  showed  all  but  one 
student  ^It  changes  were  needed  in  the  mental  hospital  and  prison  ^^tems. 
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1NN(3VAT!()N  DATA 

[he  mnovcifion  invDlves; 

Freshmen 
B  Sophomores 
B  luniors 
{p  Seniors  ^ 


BJ"  Psycholojjy  Mrijors 
S  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Other  (specify): 


Prere(juisiles  f^r  students  who  ptirliripdle  m  fnnovnlion:  .  .  ^ 

llone,  though  it  is  helpful  to  have  had^one  or  more  psych.  coursesJ  Interest  in  self- 

oiotivated ^reading  and^  self-maturing  attitudes. 

Number  of  sludenls  who  pi^rlicipale  in  innovation  per  year:    1^   I  ^ 

How  long  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?       1  years  |  % 


Afifxroximale  amount  of  initial  fundinj^  necessary  to  (leveh)p  and  try  the  innovation  =  $ 
Approximate  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  onj^oinj^  pnin'ct  =  $  9.  

Kvaluiilion  done  orf  innovation:  .       •  ^ 

□  Student  opinion  questionnaire? 

O  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  ^roupis) 

Q  ()th(*r  (specify):       an'annotated  bibliography  showed  how  much  additional  reading  was 

done  over  the  required  and  in  which  areas.     A  Journal  was  also  kept  by  each* student. 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  , 

Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Num[)er  of  full-lime-^quivalenl  faculty:  2  1/2 

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  


(if  applicable 


Si/e  of  InslilMjjon 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year:  825 


Characteristics  of  "institution 

□  Public-dily 

□  f^ibbc-Slale 
IS  Pnval" 

□  I'rban 
Q  Nnn-Urba/ 

□  '^e^1  only 

□  Women  only 

0  c:.»p(i 

□  Cinmmiinily  or  junior  Colle^^e 


ic)  Undcr[>rriduate  levwl  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureale  Master's 

□  P(}st-Baccal^t«c«^e  Ijpctoral 


K)  Liberal  Arts 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professional 


Prtrdomm.iol  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  SrnjrsfiT      0  Quarter       DTrimrsler  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 


□  Other  (Specifyj: 


N.nne: 
Title 

Dep«irtrTirnt: 
Irrstit  iitioQ: 
Address 


Edwin  S-  Stefan 
Assoc,  Professor 
Psychology 
Findlay  College 
Flndlay,  OH  45840 


Telephone:  (Area  Codej  ^'  Number:^ 

419  '  422-8313 

*  ^    •  .  5S7 


Exliinsion: 
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NEWSLETTER  FOR  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  INSTRUCTORS 


Social  Psychology 


We  have\formed  an  organization*  titled .the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Social 
Psycholo^,  which  distributes  a  frefe  newsletter  bi-monthly.     One  of  the  purposes 
of  the  newsletter  is  to  aiH  instructors  in  their  te&ehing-     It:^  givefS  lists  of 
places  to  write  for  free  materials,  such  as  newsletters,  manuscripts,  course, 
and  lecdture  putlines;  aleypi  materials  that  cost,  such  as  journal  subscriptions; 
and  psychology  society  memberships.    It  lists  conferences  and  conventions,  and 
has  articles  on  exchange,  programs;  it  also  asks  for  reader  assistance  in ^ 
compiling  bibliograpHies.  ,  ,   •  _ 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
The  iiinoviUion  involves: 


'  □  P'resliiiven  ^ 

□  jiininrs 
• /. □  Seniors 


□  I'syctiolouy  Majors^ 
^  N(m-Mnj()rs 

/l^rerequisiM^s  f(»r  sliulenls  wh()  parlicipate-in  inn()vation         ^.      ,  ,        r  ^ 


Numl)er  of  stmlenls  vvlio'participate  in  inriovalion'per  .year:  . 
Huvv  lont^h.ts  the  innovation  been  in^elfect? —  Venrs  , 

AjVpruxim.Ue  .inu)Linl  ot  ingml  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  ihejnnovatidn  =  S-O-L,- 

Approxiinatt^  Hinoiinl  needml  each^year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $^  _ 

Kvaluation  (lone  on  innovation:       .    ^  ^  ,  -  ' 

:  U  t\:'::::.^i^ZS'i:^:^^^^  .n  comparison  wi,h  non-i.nova,ion  conm..  «r,^p,s, 
;   □■  Other  (sperify):  >  ,  .        ^"  ^ 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 

'•Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 

Numl)er  of  full-lime-equ>valent  faculty: -32   '  ,  ,  , 

*\  Number  of  s^ni()k  majors  ia  the  department:!!!!)  (if  applicable) 

^Stz(M)f  Institution  '    '         ...  1900 

Total  .student  enrollment  in  1974-76  academic  year:     ^^^^  ■  


Characteristics  of  institution' 

I 


□  nn{Iergra(ruAte  level  program 

□  Posl-iiaccHhiureale  Master's 
B  Post-Hacc/ilauV^ate  poctoral 

□  laberal  Arts 
13  Teacher  Prepar^jtory 

□  Professional 


□  Public-City 

□  Public-State 
g  Private 

□  Urlran 

□  Non-Urban 

□  Ml^only 

□  Women  only  \ 
a  Coed 

□  Community  or  lunio.r  College 

Predominant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

QSemester       □  Quarter       □  TrimestVr       04-1-4       □  Ot  her  (Specify): 

TNNOVATOR^DATA  ; 
Name:  Dri'L-S-  Wrightstnan 

Title;  Profea8<ii'  of  Psychology  .  ^  - 

Department/Psycholo^  '  .  - 

Insti.tution:(  Geo.  Pe^ody  College  -for  Teachers  ^  > 

Address:    iNashivilleS^  Tenn  37203 


Telephone:  (Area  Code) 


615 


Numher; 


327-8?^5 
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Extension: 


SEMI^    ON    VISUAL  THINKING 


J 


J 


J 


For  number  of  .years  ^I  have  been  teaching,  a t  Harvard and  now  at 
Michigan,  an  Interdisciplinary  seminar  on  visual  thinking.^    Since  the 
subject  draws  on  experiences  from  all  branches  of  the  sciences  and  the 
arts  it  lends  itself  tp  cross-disciplinary  discussion  and  a  correspondingly 
catholic  selection  of  readings. 

Readings  vary  from  year  to  year.    .They  have  included  selections 
from  Wolfgang    Kbhler,  Tlax  Wertheimer,  J.  J.  Gibson,  Roger  Brown,  Hadamard, 
Ar^heim  in  psychology,  Berkeley,  Wittgenstein,  Hans  Jonas  in  philosophy, 
Worringer,  Gombrich,  Mondrian,  Coomaraswamy  in  the  arts,  as  well  as  L6vl- 
Strauss,  Konrad  Lorenz,  and  Kevin  Lynch.     Students,  graduates,  and  under- 
graduates selected  according  to  the  major  fields,  range  from  psychology, 
philosophy,  art  history,  biology  to-studio  arts,  music,  and-the  performing 
arts.  *  In  addition  to  the  class  discussions,  which  are  based  on  the 
readings,  I  advise  students  individually  on  their  term  papers.,  whose 
subjects  are  derived  from  their  special  fields  of  interest.     Term  paper 
topics  ranged  this  year  from  the  visual  metaphors  in  the  psalms^ of  David 
to  the  pictorial  representation  of  ragas        Indian  music  and  the  visual 
design  of  ar^  museums.  ' 
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INNOVATION  DATA 
I  he  innovation  involvt»8': 

.  □  Freshmon 

□  Sophomores 

□  luniors 

□  Seniors 


□  Psychology  Majors 

□  Non-Majors 

□  Honors  Students 

□  Otlier  (specify): 


Prer^Hjuisites  for  students  who  participate  in  innovation: 


NuinlxT  of  students  who  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  

Hov\  hin^  has  the  innovation  been  in  effect?  years' 

Ap[)n>\imHte  amount  of  initial  funding  necessary  to  develop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $  

A[»pr(i\imatp  amount  needed  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $  ^ 

Kviiluation  done  on  innovation;  .  / 

□  'Sludrnl  opinion  questionnaires  ^ 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  witJh  non-innovation  control  group(s) 

□  Othj?r  (specify): 


V 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA 


•Size  of  Department  in  1974-75  academic  year 
Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty: 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department: 


(if  applicable) 


Size  of  Institution 

TotaLstudent  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year: 


C:hardct<'rislics  of  Irtslitution 

□  Pul)lic-City 

□  f\iblic-Stnte 

□  Private  * 

□  Urban 

□  \'un-llrl)an 

.  □  Men  (fBly 

□  ^oiTU»n  only 

□  CuniiDlinity  or  Junior  College 


□  Undergraduate  level  program 

□  Post-Baccalaureate  Master's 

□  Post-Baccalau^ate  Doctoral 

□  Liberal  Arts  .  ^ 

□  Teacher  Preparatory 

□  Professfonal 


Pn»don.un.int  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 
□  SenH'si*»r       □  Quarter       □  Trimester 

*  4 

INNOVA  rOR  DATA 

^^"1^-  Rudolf  Arneim 

Title:  Professor  of  Psychology 

Department: 

Insdiulion:  University  of  Michigan 

.Address:  Arbor,  Michigan  48105 


□  4-1-4      □  Other  (Specify): 


ERLC 


Telephone:  JArea  Code)     .  35^3         Number:  668-6483 

-  .591 
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Extension: 


AN  EXPERIENTIAL  LEARNING  APPROACH  IN  TEACHING  A  FIRST  COURSE  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 


Future  of  Consciousness  '         ,  ^ 


Course 'objecMves  were:   1.  To*  review  the  mifffi-body  problem  with  an  emphasis\  on  the^rapid 
changes  in  our  unders tanding  of  .human  consciousness  and  its  evolution,  aVid  T*i^o  provide 
an  experiential' learning  environment  and  challenges  to  stimulate  greater  self  awareness. 
The  course  was  coordinated  with  two  others:     Film  Studies  on  the  Future  of  Consciousness* 
offered  by  the  Film  Studies  Department,  and  Language  and  Corrsciousness  offered  by  the 
English  Department.     The  only  way  to  get  my  departmental -approval  was  to  offer  it. as 
an  extra  course  without  p^.     I  had  no  teaching' assistants  to  help  in  tHe  discussion 
sections  nor  any  budget  tojpay  for  guest  ^^akers  or  films.  ,  However,  typing*  servicesY 
audio  visual  aides  and  lUimeDgraph  materia.l  were  available.     With  little  advance  publicity, 
145  freshmett  to,  seniors  from  ^11  majors  registered.     The.  180  seat  capacity  lecture  room 
was  like  a  movie  theater  with  ccJmfortable  seats  and  excellent  audio  visual  capabilities. 
Class  meetings  were  from  3:00  to  4:  IS 'oiH^fsdays  and  Thursdays  with  the  Film  Study 
course  in  the  same  room  from.  4 : 30    to  6:15. \  Time  for  each  course  was  used  inter-, 
changeably  for  films,  speakers,  and  lectures.     The  first  class  meeting  sampled  a  vari- 
ety of  topi(^s  including  group  hypnosis,  films  and  , course  materials.  -  Two  text-  ^Qoks  were 
assigned:  Omstein's  The  Nature  of  Consciousness  and  White's  Frontiers  of  Consciousness. 
Ten  other  paperbacks  were  also  recoiraranended.     Students  were  encouraged  to  sign  Cip  for 
special  interest  grooip  meetings  on  an  out  ^of  class  basis  on  topics  such  as  hypnosis, 
dream  analysis,  ESP,  meditation  ,  etc.     The  second  meeting  was  a  wine  arid  cheese  party 
held  in  an  old  mansion  on  campus.     Students'  had  to  introduce'  themselves  to  10  class- 
mates  and  write. a  report  based  on  this  experience*     Two  other  written  reports  far  the 
course  werer  1.  Prepare  a  listing  of 'course  related  items",  and  2.  Interview  someone 
who,  has  undergone  some  type  of  altered  state  of  consciousness.    .The  next  two  meetings 
used  a -film  strip  series  of  de  Chardin  the  Phenomenon  of  Man  with  this  text  as  assigned 
reading.     On  the  second  weekend  I  led    a  group  of  12  males  and  13  females  on^a  diffi- 
cult two  da>^  climb  of  Mt.  Washington  (6,400  feet  )'.    .During  the  next  few  weeks  several 
off  campus  speakers  were  presented:     Barbara  Hubbard  from  the  Committee  on  the  Future, 
and  Darral  Langham  on  the  Genesa  Model -of  Thihking.     Several  films  based  on  the  ideas 
of  Allen  Watts,  Edgar  Mitchell,  and  Thelma  JJoss  were  shown.  On  Halloween  a  group  ESP 
experiment  was  conducted  with  two  Pfeace  Corp    students  living  in  Tunesia  with  Remarkably* 
good  results,     that  evening  30  stucyents  visited  a  "haunted"  house  where  we  cjid  some 
group  hypnosis  and  other  exercises/    Several  films  on  communal  living  and  growth 
centers  were  shown  the  following  wteks  and  §uest  speakers  included  presentations  by 
Hare  Krishna  and  Divine  Light  Mlssionatry  devotees.     A  three  hour  African  type  dance 
was  held  in  a  large  auditorium  by  the  Boston  Chapter  of  Africa  and  this  exercise  was 
recorded  on  video  tape.     A  weekend  retreat  at  a  Yoga  Ashram  was  another  optional 
exercise.    A  two  day  wfti^ter  mountain  climb  was  held  in  December.    .The  last  meeting  was 
a  wine  and  cheese  party  where  a  take  home  exam  and  evaluation  sheet  were  distributed. 
A  standard  rating  sheet  revealed  a  98%  respons,e  of  vei^  good  to  excellent^f or  the 
course  with  spontaneous  comments  even  more  enthusiastic.  •  ^ 
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INNOVA  i  lONf  DATA 

Vhr  jnnnvrihOri  mvolvt's; 

G3  Fn'shm.en 

Sophomores 
S  [uniors 
ffl  SrnioFs 


□  Psychology  Majors 

B'  Non-Majors     mostly  — 

□  Honors  St U(ien(s 

□  ()(h('r  (specify): 


Pre.r»*(|iiisi(f»s  for  students  who  participate  m  innovation: 


none 


NuitiIht  of  studenis  wlio  participate  in  innovation  per  year:  145  4 
How  l(jny  has  the  innovation  1)een  in  effect?  _2^_  years 

Approximate  ainoont  ol  inithil  fiThTtin^  necessary  li»  develop  anti  try  the  innovation  =  $  1000,00 
Ap[jro\imate  amount  n»»ede(l  each  year  to  support  ongoing  project  =  $    1  000 .  DO 
*   Kv<du«iti()h  done  on  innovation:  "   "  . 


Ql  Student 'opinion  questionninres  ^ 

□  Measures  of  student  perforniance'in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control 

□  *()lher  (specify):  .   ,  . 


gi^oup(s) 


iMSTn  irriONAL  DATA 

.  .  •  L 

Size  of  Department  in  T974-75  academic  year 

Number  of  full-time-equivalent  faculty;    1  ft 


Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  department:  ItQl 


Si/e  of  Institution  *v 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  yenr:  11.001 


(if  applicable) 


(iharifcleristics  of  Institution 

□  Pubhc-Cily 

□  Public-Stale  " 
Q  Private 

IS  Urban 

□  Non-Urban  . 

□  Men  only 
Women  only 

S  Coed 

□  Coinmnnity  or  junior  College 


Q  jUfidergraduate  level  program 

□  I^fjsl-Baccalaurjiaft)  Master's 

□  Post-BaccaUuireale  Doctoral 


Q  (liberal  Arts 

Cl  Teacher  Prsparatury 

□  l4(^fessionaI 


I'rednminant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution  ' 
12  Semester       □  Quarter   *   □  Trimester  □4-1-4 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

ivjame;    ^  Daniel  J.  Baer 

Title:  Associate'-Prof  essor 

Department:  Psychology 

Institution:  Boston  College  ', 

Address:  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  02167  *  v 


□  Other  (Specify): 


Telep^hone:  (Area  Code)     617        "    Number  969-0100 
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Extension:   2131,      ,  2303 
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EXPLORING  YOUR  (THE  TEACHEi(*'S)  INTERESTS  WITH  COMMITTED  STUDENTS 


1  f 


.Special  Topics  Course  (The  "contract"  appears  below) 

I  want  to  explore  three  recent  books  and  the  thinking  behind  them:  Skinner's 
^yond  Freedom  and  Dignity,  May's  Love  and  Will,  and  Slater's  The  Riirsuit  of 
Loneliness ■  * 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  help  me  and  the  class  members  get  more  understanding 
of  these  works  and  the  relations  among  them.     One  important  concept,  the  one  with 
which  I  wlll'begin,  is  the  preconscious,  as  used  by  Kubie  in  his  book  Neurotic 
Distortion  of  the  Creative  Process.     In  my  view,  Kubie 's  idea  helps  me  make  sense 
of:   (1)  Kroeber  and  Haan's  distinction  between  the  , defense  and  coping  mechanisms  of 
the  ego,  and  (2)  the  difference  between  the  tension-teduction  models  of  motivation 
(e.g.  Hull  and  Freud)  and  the  tension  seeking  ones  (e.g.  Dember's  and  White's 
competence).     I  think  the  notion  of  preconsciqus  will  alsohelp  me  understand 
Skinner,  May  and  Slater.     Thus,  the  course  will  begin  with  reading  about 
preqbnscious,  defenses,  and  motivation  and  then  will  go  to  the  works  listed  in 
the  first  paragraph.  *  ♦ 

The  method  for  the  course  is  lecture-discussion.     I  want  to ^reserve  the  first  20-4^ 
minutes  (usually  longer  time)  of  each  period  t^  share  my  thinking.".  When  discussing 
Skinner,  May,  and  Slater,  I  intend  to  become  them,  defending  their  views  as  well 
as  I  can.    The  remainder  of  each,  class  will  be  devoted  to  small  or  total  group 
discussions  from  the  lecture  or  the  readings.     Hopefully  my  views  will  be  challenged 

All  sessions,  will  be  tape  recorded.     I<^ill  regularly  suggest  additional  readings, 
but  the  core  materials  are  those,  listed  belpw.    Everyone  is  expected  to  read 'the 
asterisked  itejns  in  oVder  to  be  "o^  board"  for  the  lectures  and.  discussions .  You 
cannot,  have  issues  to  raise  related  to  the  reading  if  it  is  not  done.    The  first 
assignment  is  Kubie,  Kroeber,  and  Dember. we' 11  review  them  during  the  first 
week.    Then  we' 11. go  right  into  Skinner.  ' 

There^  will  be  no  examinations;  there  will  be  no  assigned  papers'  there  will  be  no 
hassle  over  grades  -  they  are  A's  and  B's  or  whatever  each  student  decides.  If 
.any  student  or  group  of  students  want  to  do  some  writing  -  theoretical  nqtes, 
research  ideas,  abstracts,  or  whatever  -  fine.     I  will  be  pleased  to  read  Such. 
However,  if  as  the  course  proceeds,  you  find  that  you  do  not  want  to  read  and  to 
contribute  to  discussions,  I  will  ask  you  to  choose  between  withdrawing  without 
prejudice  or  receiving  an  F  and  not  attending  class.     I  am  only  interested  in 
working  with  those  who  want  to  struggle  with  ideas. 

What  is  in  it  for  you?  I  think  the«e  are  three  of  the  most  exciting  and  important 
books  in  recent  years.     Each  takes  a  firm  stand  about  human  behavior,  human  relation- 
ships, and  our  society.    And,   they  take  different  stances  about  causes,  cures, '.and 
even  what  are  real  and  not  real  phenomena.     I  trust  Jthat  our  working  together  will 
provoke  some  interesting  new  thoughts  and  formulati&is.     If  you  want  to  read  and 
think  about  these  issues,  welcorme'.  4 

Comments:  I  did  not  get  students  who  just  wanted  an  easy  grade.     Those  who  stayed 
did  read;  several  submitted  journals.    I  would  require  journals  in  the  future.  Each 
week  I  produced  any  extensive  reading  list,     ^ty  guess  is  that  about  50%  of  the 
students  did  about  50%  of  the  reading  during  any  week  -additional  teading  that 
is.     I  did  find  that  trying  to  become  each  writer  and  struggling  to  stay  In  that 
role  added  Considerable  interest  for  me  and  students. 
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INNOVATION  D 


^rhe  innovatioi/involv»!s;  . 
,     □  Freshmeh  '  ,  tt  Psychology  M,.|or.s 

□  Sophoniores  "    a  Non-Ma)oi  s  • 

□  Ixiniors                   •  °  Honors  Students  « 
B  Seniors          '  '     ,    °  l^Pec'ly): 

I  Hreiequisites  f(|r  students  who^tii  ipate  in  innuvation; 
•See  |:ontract  ^  ^ 

Number  of  students  who  participatu  in  innovation  per  y^^^'-p-r— -  .\  ,070 
H..W  long  has  Ithe  innovation  been  in  effect?  _^  years     First  used  in  i^/z 

Approxiiuaie  amount  ..f  miliai  funding  necessary  to  de</elop  and  try  the  innovation  =  $_-Ql- 
Approxiinate  amount  needed  each  yfearjo  support  ongoing  project  =  $  

Kvaluation  done  on  innovation:    ^  _ 

ID  Student  opinion  questionnaires  Favorable  ' 

□  Measures  of  student  performance  in  comparison  with  non-innovation  control  groupls) 

□  'Other  (specify);  • 

rNSTITUTIONAL  DATA  '  ^ 

Si/.e  of  Departmenl  in  1974-75  academic  ye6r  ^0 

Number  of  fulUlime-equival^nl  faculty:   ^ 

Number  of  senior  majors  in  the  departmenl:  (tf  applicable) 

Size  of  Institution        *  ,        .  oa  Ann 

Total  student  enrollment  in  1974-75  academic  year: 


Characteristics  of  Institution 

IH  Public-Citv  B  Undergraduate /evel  program 

53  Public-State  '  *  B  Post-Baccalaureat«  Master  s 

a  Private  •  ®  Post-Baccalaureate  Doctoral 

QI  Urban  „  t         i  a  . 

□  Non^Urban  B  Liberal  Arts 

B  Teachef  Preparatory 

□  Men  only  «  Professional 

□  Women  only 
B  Coed 

□  Community  or  junior  College 

f>r*'(lonunant  Calendar  System  at  Your  Institution 

□  Semester      B  Quarter      □  Trimester      □  4-1-4       □  Other  (Specify): 

INNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  Leonard  M.  Lanskyv 

Title:  Professor 

Department:  Department  of  Psychology 

Institution:  University  of  Cincinnati 

Address:  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45221 


Telephone:  (Area  Code)      513  Number:   475-4680  Extension: 

OR  475-4873 
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CERTIFICATE  PROGRAM  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY 


\ 

High  School  Psychology 


The  Institute  of  Advanced  Psychological  Studies  is  offering  a  program  in  the 
teaching  of  high  school  psychology.     The  program  is  a  planned  sequence  o£ 
courses, '^seminars  and  practica  to  qualify  the  high  school  teacher  J^o  teach 
psychology  courses  in  the  high  school.    The  candidate  musj: , complete  30  credits- 
from  course  offerings  in  psychology,  including  required  courses  such  as:         ^  ^ 
Teaching  fiigh  School  Psychology,-  a  survey  of  recent  developments  in  high  school 
psychology  including  curriculum  planning  and  gathering  materials  fot  a  high  School 
psychology  course,  and  Practicum  in  Teaching  High  School  Psychology  -  the 
student  is  expected  to  teach  a  typical  high  school  course  in  psychology  under 
supervision*     The  student  can  also  choose  among  a  number  of  elective ^courses 
in  content  areas  such  as  abnormal,  social,  personality,  developmental  and 
learning-    All  courses  are  geared  to  the  high  school  psychology  teacher^  that 
is,  the  method  of  teachl*ig  thfe  content  is  stressed.     Further,  persons  who 
ajtatin  the  Certif icate/^n  Teaching  High  ^School  Psychology  have  the  opportunity 
to  teach  a  college-equivalent  course  in  the  high  school,  for  Joint  high  school- 
cpMege  credit.    Wi^th  the  approval  of  the  teacher's  school  district,  a  partici- 
pant is  eligible  to  offer  such  a  course,  and  have  the  high  school  students  earn 
Adelphi  University  credit.  .  Candidates  for  the  program  are  required  to *have  an 
M.A.  degree  in  some  field  of  education  and  hold  a  teaching  license. 
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IWOV  AI  ION  DATA 

:   ■■  • 

.  f  '  .  '  ' 

i  lif  innov  invnK  rs  - 

•  □  Krrshmrn  ^  □  Psv(:holi)«v  Mdjors  - 

□  •>^(r()hnrniirfs  □  Non-M.^ors  ^ 

°  •'^•■'^•••^•^  S  Othrr  |spr(.il>|:    Hl^  school  teachers  and  high  school 

,  '  .  students 

■  I  n  ir{|uisi|ps  fur  sliidfiits  who  p.irt ii  ipah»  m  innov.itidn:'       *  '  ' 

Teachers  must  have  an  M.A.  degree  in  some  field  of  education  and  hold  a  teaching  license. 

^inih.'i  f.(  stiidrnts  w  ^io  p,irt ici pH(e  \n  jnnov.itmn  per  yv.m:^  liktziOO  ■  ■ 

n<'u  lj>ni4  hns  iUv  inn»)v,itiun  l)ern  in  fifcc.l''  __J   u-.jrs 

Appi,.xnn.ilf  .nir.,Nnl  n|  niili.,1  iNiulinK  ium  rss.ny  In  ,lrv.'l,ip  „nd  try  tin.  inn.,v.Ui()n  =  .S  5,000 
•  \ppin\nn.ilr  <inii)nnt  iii'i-di-d  tM(  h  yt'.ir  (o  hiipfmrt  (»n>4»)iiu;  projtM  t  =  $  5,000 
f.v. dn. ilurii  dunron  innnv.ilion: 

□  Shidi-nl  upinion  (pu'slnmn.ni^i.'s  ' 

r  □  \!.  :»snfrs.Mf  s(udrr>j  j.erh.rmdnce  m  (MHiip.in s.ui  wilh  nuriMnnnvdlmn  l^lm!  Kmup(s) 
\     jU  (  )MnM  {spoiilyl  '        ^  f  I  / 

I 

i\S  i  ri'["i'i()\  \L  DATA 

Si/i'  ul  i)rp.irtijirnt  iii  lfr4-75  .k  adeniic  ycnr  \ 
NumfxT  of  (uir-tim('-f(|uudlt'n(  fiir\dty:  _23_  ,  , 

Numhrr  nl  si'iiini  Iu.i)nrs  m  tin-  dcpartrnpnl:   !  (if  fipplicahlf) 

Si/i'  oi  In.slitulion  .  * 

I'ntdl  student  lMu^nI1lPn^  in  1974-75  .icadeMiuc  year:  8,000 

( 'firUMi  UtisIics  of  Ini^lilu!  iiin  "  .  '  , 

°  li''!'!^'  □  'I'ndrrHraduale  levH  program  '       '  ; 

^  /•••l^'  '^'-'tf^  □  Posl-BaccalaureiSle  Masters 

^  H  l^)St-^ar:(:alau^eate  Doctoral 

^  •^y"-^''''^'"  ^  ^  □  I,d)eral  Arts 

r-,  .    .       "  '    □  'if  a(  her  Preparatorv 

°  ^Y-'"^'"'''"  •  ®  l^rr.fessional 

U  V\  finirn  only 

•  e  Cned 

□  ( :t»nnnnnif  y  or  lunior  C:ji|le^>e  -  i 

!^nM|onun,int  Cdenthir  System  at  Your  Institution 

S  Semester       □  Quarter       □  TjiniesJr^r    '  □  4-1-4       □  Othe'r  (Specify): 
irsfNOVATOR  DATA 

Name:  _  ,  < 

J,, I,.  Robert  Mendelsohn,  Ph.D 

Department:  'J®^^*  Professor  and  Coordinator,  High  School  Psychology  Program 

Irvstitiition  Institute  of  Advanced  Psychological  St^idies 

Address^  Adelphi  University.  .  ^ 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SLEEP  AND  DREAMS 


General  Psychology 


The  Psychology  of  Sleep. and  Dreams  is  a' new  undergraduate 
course  In  most  psychology  curricula.  ^ Its  primary  purpose 
Is  to  examine  what  Is  known  from  r6cen^  research  findings 
about  the  beh^vi;or  of  sleepljpg.     It  covers  the  measure- 
ment of  Qleet>  and  describes  the  ^factors  that  affect  sleep 
fyom-day  to-day:     age,  temporal  factors  (amount  of  /pre- 
ceding  wakefulness,  length  of  the  sleep  period,  and  time 
of  sleep  onset),  (|ally  activities  ar^d  the  §l^ep  environ- 
ment.    Sources  of\maJor  variation^  fere  discussed:  Indlvl- 
du^X  differences,  ^eep  aneunolles  such ^ as  sleei)  walk;Lng 
and  narcolepsy,'  neuro  and  psychor)ath6logy.  and  drugs.     The  ^ 
consequences  of  variations  are  discussed  in  terms  of  the 
effect^s  of  prolonged  deprivation  and  insomnias.     The  place 
and  function  of  dreaming  within  sleep  is  considered. 

The  course  has  high  intrinsic  interest' as  it  refers  to  a 
major  component  of  peoples  behavior.     Moreover,  the  litera- 
ture is  sharply  cj.rcumscrlbed  within  time  and  represents 
the  contributions-  of  a  wide  range  of  disciplines  in  a 
massive  assault  on  a  Vhldden**  world.     As  such  much  can 
be  Introduced  about  the  "scientific  way"  of  problem  solv- 
ing.    Considerable  student  participation  can  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  sleet?  diaries  and  dream  diaries  and  class 
experiments.     The  practicality  of  the  course  can  be 
emphasized  by  discussions  of  child  tjare  problems,  shift 
work  and  jet  travel  effects,   sleeping  pills  and  the  clinical 
use  of  dreams. 

Textbooks  land  appropriate  reading  materials  are'  Increasingly 
available.  • 
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Further  Reading 


GENERAL         x  ' 

^American  Psychological  Association.     The  p6yckolmtj  t(iachilA^^6  n.t60uAC(l'  book.  • 
Washington,  D.C:  A. P. A.,  1973.  ^  ^  • 

American  Psychological  Association,  Division  Two.     Teaching  of  Psychology  ^ 
Newsletter,  1965-1974.  CaXdlog  0(J  Se^eoted  Vocuimnt^  in  Psychology. 
Washington,  D.Cf".  A.'P.A.,  1974. 

y        '  ■     -  , 

B^havioxcU  and  Social  Sccence  TeacfiCA.     Behavioral  Publications,  72  "5 th  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.   lOOll  .  '  ,     ^  ^ 

^BerAstein,  H.     (Aa^iaat  ^c*i  t^^adisng  cu>6i'Stant6 Ithafca,  .N.Y.  :  Cornell  Uniyersity 
Center  for  Improvement  of  Uhdergraduate  Education,  1975. 

.  '  I 

Th^  Carnegie  Commission  ofi  Higher  Education.    Thd' ^OUAXk  K^voluttdn:  Xn^tMiictLOnol 
'  )   tzchnoiugy  in  iiighoA  education.     New  York:  McGraw-Hill, '  1972 .  . 


'Centra,  J. A.  SVuJittgj^U  (^OK  irnpnoving  co LI tracking.      Washington,  D.C.  : 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Highen  Education.  American  Association  of  Higher 

Education,   1972.  .  *^ 

% " 

Jic   iuxnaJL  o{s  thd  Tcac/ung /OjJ  Psychology'   (^quarterly) .    American  Psychological 
'^^.  r;^    Association,  Division 'Two .  R.  DanieKed.),  University  of  Missouri-Columbia, 
-..Columbia,  Missouri,  .65201.'  ' 

,Kulik,  J.A.     Undc^gnxLdaatu  education  in  psychology.     Washington,  Jy^.:  A.P.A-, 
^1973.  .  . 

...  A 
Maler,  N.R.     Innovation  in  education.    AmdJUcan  Psychologist,  1971,  26,  722-755- 

McKeachie,  W.J.     Tracking  tips  -  A  guidebook  ^0^  thd  bzQinnlng  coHq^q,  tuachoA. 
Lexington,  Mass.:  D.C.  Heath,   1969.  ^  * 

Singer,   B.  '  A  pra'ctlcal  annotated  bibliography  on  college  teaching  and  the 
teaching  of  psychology.    CataiZo^  o(^  Seldctfid  VocmtnX^  in  Psychology 
(//331).     Washington,  D.C:  A.P.A.,  1974 

Woods,  P.J.   (ed.)  SouActbook  on  thd  tzaching  o{^  psychology.      Roanoke,  Va.  : 
Scholars'  Press  Ltd.,   1973  \ 

CURRICULUM  * 

Brown,  D.R.     The  undergraduate  major:  A  look  at  altelmative  strategies,,  present 
and  future.    Amnnlcan  Psychological  AssocMition  Division  'iJo  HomldttVi. 
May,  1973  •  ' 

Kemp,  J.E.    Ivu^tAuoX^onal  doMigm  A  plan  f^oA  uyiit  and  coahjSc  duvoZoptnunt. 
Belmont,  Ca. :  Learon  Publishers,  1971. 
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Further  Reading  (coht.)  .  \ 

Maiii/  D.B,    Toward  a  future-oriented  curriculum.  ^AmeA^cdn*  P4£/cho£og^t, 
1972^  27,  245-248. 

Mayhew,  L^.  and  Ford,  P.J.  Changing  thz  cxxAAlcuLd.      San  Francisco: 

Jossey-Bass,  1971.'  *  •        ;  • 

Miller,  G.H.^  Psychology  as  a  means^^'of  promoting  human  welfare.  kmOAlcxin  P6ychalogUt, 
.  1969,  24,  1063-1075.  '     /  - 

Milton,  0.    Interdisciplinary  Approach.    kttznAopivu  to  tht^htad^U^onal. 

San  Fraricisco:  Jossey-Bass ,  1972  ^  < 

Richardson,  L.P.  Und^iAjgnRduuoitz  cjlAAlcuZum  imp^ovmwt:  A  conczptkaZ.  and  blbtLognaphlc 
^tiidij.     Durham,  N.C.:  Natlpnal  Library  for  Higher  Educatioa  Research 
Monograph  #1,  1971."  '  '  *        .  .  , 

Rogers,  C.  V^zzdom  to  IzoAn.     Columbus,  Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill,  1969. 


METHOD  OF  DELfvERY  -        •  ^  y 

Use  of  Various  Media 

I^dex  to  psychology:  MiJUitanzdixi,     Los  Angeles:  National  Information  Center 
for  Educational  Media,  1975. 

Laird,  D.  A  u6^' 6  look  at'  thz  aiJuiio- visual  mnld,       Fairfax,  Va.:  Audiovisual 
Association  Inc.,  1973-  *        '  ^^^^ 

Postlethwait,  S.N.,  Novak,  J.D.,  and  Muorray,  H.^.     The  OJUidLO-tato^Ual  approach 
to  IzoAncng  thAOugh  intzg^zd  nxpznlzncz  and  Indzpzndznt  study. 
Minneapolis:  Burgess  Publishing,  1972. 

Thornton,  J.W.  and  Brown,'  J. W.     The  nW  mzdia  and  eotlzgz  tzackingx 
National  Education  Associartion,  1968. 

Computer-related  Procedures 

Bjersted,  A.     EdacxvUonaZ  tzchnology.     New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  19^2. 

•  Thz  COmpuutVi  and  zducxvUon.     The  Educational  Technology  review  series  (report  //9) 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Educational  Technology  Publications,  1973. 

Levien,  R.E.     Thz  mzAging  tzchnology:,   InstMicXlonaJ^iLSZS  o{^  thz  compiUz^  in 
zducatian.     New  York:    jMcGraw-Hill ,  1972. 
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Further  Reading  (cont;.)  " 

INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION 

I 

Self-paced  Instruction 

Block,  J.H.  MdbteAif  ^^oJlylLng:\lh^aMJ  and  pnacZlcz.      New  YorkrHolt,  Rinehart,  1971. 

'Keller,  F.S.  and  Sherman,  J.G.\  TKe  KqIZqa  plan  hmdbook:  E66ay6  on  a'-poJi^OYUltLZZd^ 
^-    '^^tj^tm  0^  in^mction.   .HehlQ  Park,  Ca.:  W.  A. .  Benjamin,  Inc.   (in  press).; 

Sh^jrman,  J.G.  (ed.)"    P^j:)nciUzzc^6y6tm.'0{i  InAtAucJxon:  41  geAmlml^papeji6. 
Menlo  Park,  C^.:^  W.A.  Benjamin,  Inc.,  19?4.  ' 

■        ...    •■    •.    •  •      •  •  •   ■  '  'V.  • 

'       Independent  andij tudent-directed  Study  '  . 

•  M  '  [       '  ^"^^ 

Dressel,  P.. and  Thompson,  M.     Indzpzk^dc^vt  Shldff*     San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1973. 

.,     .'  .  ,  *     ,  ■ 

Gruber,  H.  and  Wartman,  M.'    Self-directed  studies.  In  ExpZAAjnznU  in  kighoA 

cduccLtion.     Boulder:  Colorado  Behavior  Research  Laboratory,  Report//  19,  1962. 


LEARNING  THROUGH  EXPERIENCE  .  - 

Simulation  and  Gaming  '  • 

•  '  \ 

Soocock,  S.S.'  and  Schild,  E.O.,  SimuZaJxon  garnet  in  tuahyiing.  Beverly  Hills: 
Sage  Publications ;  1968.  •  "  .     ,         ;  r 

Zuckerman,  D.W.  and  Horn,  [  R. E .    Thz  giUdz  tO  ^AjnalouUon^  J gomU  ioK  zdacdtion  and 
t^jOAJUng.     Lexington,  Mass. I  Irtformatidn  Resources,  Inc.,  1973. 

1   .  •  '  ■ '  ' ;  ■ 

Field  Experlenbe 

I   ^   •  "  , 

Lewchuck,  R.C.  (ed.)    ,l4at)io nal^  ^zgAJi toA  0|$  lntiiKn^hlp6  and  zxpejUzntcal  (^uccCtLon. 
Washington,  D.C.:  Acropolis  Books, -1973. 

Rltterbush,  f.C.  (ed.)    L  dt  thz  ZYitUiz  communJXy  bzcom^oixA  uni.VQJUiAXy. 
Washington,  D.C.:  Acropolis  Books,  1973. 

Exercises  fo^  Skill  Develij^ent 

Kahn,  S.B.  and  Weiss,  J.  The  teaching  of  affective  responses*  Tn  R.M.  Travers  (ed.) 
Second  handbook  o<J  ^e^mAch  on  tzacking.    Chicago:  R^nd  McNally,  1973* 

Research  *  . 

Regula,  C.R.  Some  suggestions  for  improving  the  psychology  laboratory  experience. 
AmzAA,cxin  P6ychologl6t,  1971,  26,  102Q-1021. 
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Further  Reading  (cont.)    _  '  ^ 


EVALUATION,   FfeEDBACK,  AND  GRADING 

Warren,.  J. R.  College  gVading  practices;  An  overview.    Washington,  D.C.:  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  on  Highei;*  Education,  Report  #9  (ED  047  164),  1971. 


COURSE  MANAGEMENT. 
Team  Teaching 

'  LaFauci,  H-M.  and  Richter,  P.E.     Ifeom  tcacking  at  the.  coUt.^JOiC  feue^..    New  York: 

Pergamon  Press,  1970.  ^ 

\  ■  ■ 

Teaching  Assistants  ( 

O  - 

V  .  ^ 

Learning  by  teaching.  Ame/^tcan  V^vjikhotoQlcixZ  Association  Division  Too  Homt^XX^dn,. 
March,  1973.  '  ^  ^ 

Maas,  JwB-  -and  Pressler,  V.M.    When  students  tfeach.  BdhavioKat  and  Socam^ 
Scizncz  TOjach^A,  1973,  1(1),  5&-60.  ^  - 

jClass  Arrangement  , 

Mann,  R.D.     Thz^cottzgz  clxx^snvom:  Coniticjt^ .  chanqz  and  lzan,YiinQ. 
New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1970. 

Runkel,  P.,  Harrison,  R. ,  and  Runkel,  M.   (eds.)     The  ckanQin^Coi^ZQZ  cLuSKOOm. 
San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1969.  ^ 

Use  of  Other  Resources 


PsySiOSOiViCdS:  A  psychology  ^eiOu/Lce  gjvtalog.      New  York:  Bantam  Books,  1973, 


TRAINING  AND  EVALUATION  OF  TEACHERS  , 

^  ^  ^  • 

Costin,  F.,  Greenough,  W.,  and  Menges,  R.     Student  ratings  of  college  teaching: 
Reliability,  validity  and  usefulness '  Reu^etO  OjJ  Edacjoutionol  ReAeoAch, 
1971,  41,  511-535.      .  . 

Femald,  P.S.    The  selection  and  training  of  undergraduate  teaching  assistants  for 
large  personalized  instruction  courses.    AmeAican  Psychological  Association 
ViviJiion  Too  H(mli2Xtcn.,  March,  1973,  3-5. 

.....  <^  - 

STUDENT  GROUP 

■  ■  ■'  ,  .  ) 

Cross,  K.P.     Beyond  the  open  doo^:    Hm  students  to  htghoA  edacation.  - 
San  Francisco:  Jossey-BaBs,  1971.  _  ; 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  QUESTIONNAIRE 

(If  you  have  an  innovation  that  you  would  like  to  share  with 
others  in  possible  futures-edit iciftis  of  this  book,  describe  the 
<^    innovation  on  this  page,  and  complete  the  questions  an  the 

reverse  side.  Be' sure  to  include  a  title  for  the  project,  and* 
what  category(ies)  the  innovation  should  be  listed  und6r.  Send 
this  sheet  to:  Dr.  James  B.  Maas,  214  Uris  Hall,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York  14853) 
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How  to  Use  This  Directory 


As  indicated  In  the  table  of  contents,  this  directory  is  divided  into  two  major  sections:  the 
first  specifies  the  various  categories  of* innovations  a^nd  -the  second  consists  of  descriptions  of 
the  innovations  themselves,  in  the  first  section,  each  category  definition  Is  followed  by  a  llst^ 
of  the  titles  of  innovations  falling  into  that  category,  together  with  the  page  number  where  the 
detailed  description  for  each  innovation  can  be  found.  In  the  second  sectior),  each  detailed 
description  appears  on  the  frofit^slde  of  a  page,  with  the^elevant  biographical  and  institutional 
information  for  that  Innovation  on  the  back.  ^  '  / 

If  you  are  Interested  In  a  particular  kind  of  Innovation: 

1.  Check  the  table 'Of  contents  foMhe  various  categories. 

2.  Read  the  category  descriptipnS  In  the  text  to  better  determine  the  nature  of 
the  Innovations  listed  In  that  category. 

3.  Read  the  listings  following  the  most  appropriate  category  description,  turnmg 

to  the  pages  corresponding  to  the  titles  of  most  Interest  to  you. 

. 

Example:   You  have  an  Interest  In  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials;  In  the  table  of 
contents  under  "Method  of  Content  Delivery"  you  note  a  category  gntltled  "Use  of  * 
Various  Media".  Read  the  description  to  verify  that  Vo.u  are  In  the  right  place,  and 
then  refer  to  the  listings  that  follow.  ' 

If  you  are  interested  in  innovations  within  a  particular  content  area:         .      \  , 

r  Check  the  table  of  contents  for  the  location  of  the  particular  content  area. 

2.  Check  the  "All  Fields"  and  "Multiple  Listings"  pages  for  material  which  may 
have  relevance  for  that  content  area. 

Example:  You  are  Interested  In  innovations  in  Social  Psychology;  In  the  table  of 
contents  find  the  pages  associated  with  "Social  Psychology"  and  those  associated 
with  "All  FleMs"  and  "Multiple  Listings",  checking  these  latter  two  for  innovations 
which  have  relevance  for  social  psychology.  v 

We  recommend  that  readers  do  not  limit  themselves  to  looking  only  at  their  own  area. 
By  consulting  the  "All  Fields"  and  "Multiple  Listings"  categories,  and  even  other  subdiscipline 
sections,  it  is  likely  that  sbi^ethlng  of  value  might  bp  found.  ' 

Perhaps  tnost  Important,  one  should  use  this  book  as  a  notebook  and  phone  book.  Write- 
in  It,  make  comments,  and  add  relevant  Information  to  It.  Call  or  write  an  Innovator  for  more 
information  or  just  let  him/her  know  that  you  share  an  Interest.  We  sincerely  hope  this  volume 
will  work  tor  you. 
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